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THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Tin-;  question  at  issue  in  New  York  city  just  at  present  is  much 

more  important  khan  the   question  of   a  more  or  less   liberal   Sunday 

The  '  i  whether  public  officials  are  to 

to  their  oaths  of  office,  and  see  that  the  law  is  administered  In 

I  faith.  .'  B  lands  squarely  in  favor  of  the  honest, 

it  of  tfa  Our  opponents  of  every  grade  and  <'(  every 

if  political  belief  take  the         lion  that  government  officials, 

-worn  •  the  law,  shall  violate  their  oaths  whenever 

they  think  it  will  pleasea  sufficient  number  of  the  public  to  make 

the  violation  worth  while.     It.  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  such  a 

lould  l  ry  to  do  more  than  state  in  precise 

both  prop  idently  is  n<        iry.     Not  only 

wealth)  and  Liquor  sellers,  whose  illegal  business 

was   inl  1  with,   venomously    attacked    the  Commissioners  for 

law;  l»ut  they  hay*  the  major  portion 

of  the  I  i ess  and  bj  >f  voters  who  put 

the  gratifl  6t  appetite  above  all   law.     These  men  have  not 

quarely  and   fairly.     They  have  tried  to 
l    bj  ecially  sought  to 

change  the  fight  from  the  simple  principle  of  the  enforcement  of  law 
•i  i  to  1  t  of  the  nrhioh  should  prop 

I  on  the  sale  of  liquoi        They  do  not  deny  that 

I    the  I  th  f.'iirm   -  ;m<l  impartiality,   hut.  they  ID 

I   I 
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2  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Very  many  friends  of  the  reform  movement,  and  very  many  poli- 
ticians of  the  party  to  which  I  belong,  have  become  frightened  at  the 
issue  thus  raised ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  machine  leaders  of  the 
Democracy  profess  to  be  exultant  at  it,  and  to  see  in  it  a  chance  for 
securing  their  own  return  to  power.  Senator  Hill  and  Tammany  in 
particular  have  loudly  welcomed  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand 
certain  Kepublican  politicians,  and  certain  Kepublican  newspapers, 
have  contended  that  our  action  in  honestly  doing  our  duty  as  public 
officers  of  the  municipality  of  New  York  will  jeopardize  the  success 
of  the  Kepublican  party,  with  which  I,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
am  identified.  The  implication  is  that  for  the  sake  of  the  Republican 
party,  a  party  of  which  I  am  a  very  earnest  member,  I  should  violate 
my  oath  of  office  and  connive  at  law-breaking.  To  this  I  can  only 
answer  that  I  am  far  too  good  a  Republican  to  be  willing  to  believe 
that  the  honest  enforcement  of  law  by  a  Republican  can  redound  to 
the  discredit  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  This  applies  as  much 
to  the  weak-kneed  municipal  reformers  who  fear  that  we  have  hurt 
the  cause  of  municipal  reform,  as  it  does  to  the  Republicans.  I  am 
not  an  impractical  theorist;  I  am  a  practical  politician.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  practical  politics  and  foul  politics  are  necessarily 
synonymous  terms.  I  never  expect  to  get  absolute  perfection  ;  and 
I  have  small  sympathy  with  those  people  who  are  always  destroy- 
ing good  men  and  good  causes  because  they  are  not  the  best  of 
all  possible  men  and  all  possible  causes;  but  on  a  naked  issue  of 
right  and  wrong,  such  as  the  performance  or  non-performance  of 
one's  official  duty,  it  is  not  possible  to  compromise.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  we  present  Commissioners  feel,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Republicanism  or  Democracy  in  the  administration 
of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Personally,  1  think 
I  can  be3t  serve  the  Republican  party  by  taking  the  police  force 
absolutely  out  of  politics.  Our  duty  is  to  preserve  order,  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  to  arrest  criminals,  and  to  seeure  honest  elec- 
tions. In  striving  to  attain  these  ends  we  recognize  no  party  :  we 
pay  no  heed  to  any  man's  political  predileotionB,  whether  he  is  within 
or  without   the   polioe  force.      In   the   past,    "polities,"    m    the   bftM 

sense  of  the  term,  baa  been  the  curse  oi   the  polios  force  of  New 
York;  and  the  presenl  Board  baa  done  away  with  anoh  politi< 

The  position  of  Senator  Hill  and  the  Tammany  leaders,  when  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  terms,  is  mere  I  v  the  expression  of  the  OOnvid 

that  it  doea  not  pay  to  be  bonett,    Thej  believe  that  adi 
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breaking  is  a  good  card  before  the  people.  As  one  of  their  newspapers 
frankly  put  it,  the  machine  Democratic  leaders  intend  to  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  voters  on  the  ground  that  their  party  "  will  not  enforce 
laws"  which  are  distasteful  to  any  considerable  section  of  the  public. 
Senator  Hill  declaims  against  the  Board  because  it  honestly  enforces 
the  law  which  was  put  on  the  statute-book  but  three  years  ago  by  his 
legislature  and  his  governor  (for  he  owned  them  both).  This  is  of 
course  a  mere  frank  avowal  that  Senator  Hill  and  the  Democratic 
leaders  who  think  with  him  believe  that  a  majority  in  the  State  can 
be  built  up  out  of  the  combined  votes  of  the  dishonest  men,  the  stupid 
men,  the  timid  weaklings,  and  the  men  who  put  appetite  above  princi- 
ple,— who  declare,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  their  god  is 
their  belly,  and  who  rank  every  consideration  of  honor,  justice,  and 
public  morality  below  the  gratification  of  their  desire  to  drink  beer  at 
times  when  it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

When   such    are  the  fears  of   our   friends  and    the  hopes  of  our 

I,  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  state  exactly  what  the  condition  of 

affairs  was  when  the  present  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  in  New 

York   took    <>  'id    what  that   course  of   conduct    was    which    has 

•h  violent  excitement.     The  task  is  simple.     On  entering 

oflic  -what  indeed  had    long   been   a    matter  of    common 

-that    various    laws,    and    notably   the    excise    law,    were 

enforced  rigidly  against  people  who  had  do  political  pull,  hut  were 
not  •  :  at  all  against  the  men  who  had  a  political  pull,  or  who 

:t  means  to  buy  otT  the  high  officials  who  controlled, 
or  had  Influence  in,  the  '  e  Department.  All  that  we  did  was  to 
enforce  these  la?  doers,  hut  honestly  and 

impartially  against  all  vrrong  doers.     We  did  not  resurrect  dead  laws; 

lid  not.  start  a  01  •  blue  laws.      All  that  \w  did  was 

which  much  alive,    but  which  had    been   used 

only  for  purposes  of  blackmail,  and  to  do  entirely  with  the  black- 

mail featui  nforcii  [uitablj  pers<  >ns,     I  looked 

at  soberly,  this  i  iarj  proceeding;  and  still 

which  an  elaborate  justification. 

In  mi  authorized  interview  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith,  the  editor    >f 
:         ■  ■   ( I  the  position  of  the  former  Polioe 

it  >r    1 1  ill    and  his  political  al  I  w  •  ■  1 1      -toward 

the  of    th<  law    Ii.'ih    been   set   forth    with    such 

irness  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it.     Mr.  Smith's    bate 
it  app  on  July   i     last      So  attempt  whaterex  bas  been 
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made  to  controvert  its  truth,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  absolute. 
What  makes  it  all  the  more  important  is  that  it  was  evidently  made, 
not  at  all  as  an  attack  upon  the  persons  implicated,  but  as  a  mere 
statement  of  fact  to  explain  certain  actions  of  the  liquor-sellers  in  the 
past.     The  interview  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

"  Governor  Flower,  as  well  as  the  Legislature  of  1892,  was  elected  upon  dis- 
tinct pledges  that  relief  would  be  given  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  liquor- 
dealers,  especially  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  this  promise 
a  Sunday-opening  clause  was  inserted  in  the  excise  bill  of  1892.  Governor 
Flower  then  said  that  he  could  not  approve  the  Sunday-opening  clause  ;  where- 
upon the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  had  charge  of  the  bill,  struck  the 
Sunday-opening  clause  out.  After  Governor  Hill  had  been  elected  for  the  second 
term  I  had  several  interviews  with  him  on  that  very  subject.  He  told  me,  'Do 
you  know,  I  am  the  friend  of  the  liquor-dealers  and  will  go  to  almost  any  length 
to  help  them  and  give  them  relief  ;  but  do  not  ask  me  to  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  passage  of  the  law  opening  the  saloons  on  Sunday.  I  cannot  do  it,  for 
it  will  ruin  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State. '  He  gave  the  same  interview  to 
various  members  of  the  State  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  who  waited  upon  him 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief  from  the  blackmail  of  the  police,  stating  that 
the  lack  of  having  the  Sunday  question  properly  regulated  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  Blackmail  had  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  had 
become  so  oppressive  to  the  liquor-dealers  themselves,  that  they  communicated 
first  with  Governor  Hill  and  then  with  Mr.  Croker.  The' Wine  and  Spirit  Ga- 
zette' had  taken  up  the  subject  because  of  gross  discrimination  made  by  the  po- 
lice in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing  law.  The  paper  again  and  again 
called  upon  the  Police  Commissioners  to  either  uniformly  enforce  the  law  or  uni- 
formly disregard  it.  A  committee  of  the  Central  Association  of  Liquor  Dealers 
of  this  city  then  took  up  the  matter  and  called  upon  Police  Commissioner  Mar 
tin.  An  agreement  ivas  then  made  between  the  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
liquor -dealers,  according  to  which  the  monthly  blackmail  paid  to  the  police  should 
be  discontinued  in  return  for  political  support.  In  other  words,  the  retail  dealers 
should  bind  themselves  to  solidly  support  the  Tammany  ticket  in  considera- 
tion of  the  discontinuance  of  the  monthly  blackmail  l>y  the  police.  This  agree- 
ment was  carried  out.  Now  what  was  the  consequence?  [f  the  liquor-dealer, 
after  the  monthly  blackmail  ceased,  showed  any  signs  of  independence,  the  Tarn 
many  Hall  district  leader  would  give  the  tip  to  the  police  captain,  ami  that  man 
would  be  pulled  and  arrested  on  the  following  Sunday." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Smith  inveighs  against  the  law,  but  Bays: — 

"The  Police  Commissioners  [the  present  Police  Commissioners]  an  boa 
estly  endeavoring  to  have  ih»>  lav*  impartially  carried  «>ut.    Thej  ai«>  do  re 
specters  of  persons.     Ami  our  Information  from  all  classes  of  liquor-dealt 
that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  Influential  and  the  uninfluential,  are  required 

equally  to  obey  the  law." 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  portion  oJ  the  interview  whioh  1 
have  italicized  above,     [t  shows  conclusively  that  theSund  . 
feature  was  deliberately  left  in  l>v  Senator  lhll  ami  hii  aid<  sum 

they  did  not  believe  tlu-y  could  afford   !*>   itrike  n  cut      it  is  idle 
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to  talk  of  a  provision  thus  embodied  in  statute  law  as  being  a  dead 
letter.  Still  more  idle  is  it  to  talk  of  a  law  as  "  antiquated"  when 
it  was  enacted  only  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Smith's  statement  shows  moreover  that  Tammany  heartily 
approved  of  keeping  the  law  in  its  present  condition  because,  by  so 
doing,  they  kept  a  sword  suspended  over  the  neck  of  every  re- 
calcitrant saloon-keeper.  The  law  was  never  dead  at  all.  It  was 
very  much  alive.  We  revived  it  only  in  the  sense  that  we  revived 
the  forgotten  habit  of  administering  it  with  decency  and  impartiality. 

To  show  the  nonsense  of  the  talk  that  it  was  obsolete  or  a  dead 
letter,  I  call  attention  to  the  following  figures.  In  the  year  1893, 
4,063  arrests  were  made  in  New  York  city  for  violation  of  the  excise 
law  on  Sunday.  This  represented  a  falling  off  from  previous  years. 
In  1888,  for  instance,  the  arrests  had  numbered  5,830.  In  1894,  the 
year  before  we  took  office,  when  the  Tammany  Board  still  had  abso- 
lute power,  the  arrests  rose  to  8,464.  On  Sunday,  September  30  of 
that  year,  they  numbered  233;  on  October  14,  230;  on  the  follow - 

January  13,  they  rose  to  254.  During  the  time  that  the  present 
Board  has  been  enforcing  the  law  the  top  number  of  arrests  which 

have  reached  was  but  223,  a  much  smaller  number  than  was 

shed  again  and  again  under  the  old  regime.  Nevertheless  by 
our  arrest         •  actually  closed  the  saloons,  for  we  arrested  men  indis- 

rinately,  and  indeed  paid  particular  attention  to  the  worst  offend- 

—the  rich  saloon-keepers  with   a  pull;    whereas  under  the  old 

system  the  ten    W(  vet  touched  at  all,  and  all  of  them 

ondei        d  well  that  any  display  <>f  i         ■  by  die  police  was  merely 

lie  and  d<  th  Borne  special  purpose;  so  that  always,  after 

one    or    two    d  .udays,  affairs  wen;   allowed    to   go   back    to    their 

former  condition.     The  real  difference,  the  immense,  the  immeasurable 

differei  Id  and  the  Dew  methods  of  enforcing  the  law,  is 

Dot  one  of  fcy,  but  of  honesty.     The  old  Tammany  Board  was  as 

ruthless  inclosin  the  owners  bad  do  pull,  as  we  are 

ons  whether  the  owners  have  or  have  not  a  pull, 

The  corrupt  and  partial  enforcement  of  the  law  under  Tammany 

turned  it  into  a    i  antic  implement  for  blackmailing  a  portion  of  the 

Liqu  and  for  the  whole  ale  corruption  of  the  Police  Depart 

at.     The   high    Tammany  officials,  and  the   police  captains  and 

mailed  and  bullied  the  .small  liquor-sellers  without  a 

pull   and   turned  them   into  abject  slaves  of  Tammany  Ball.     (>n 

oi  ■    hand,  the  wealthy  and  politically  influential  liquor-sellers 
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absolutely  controlled  the  police,  and  made  or  marred  captains, 
sergeants,  and  patrolmen  at  their  pleasure.  Many  causes  have  tended 
to  corrupt  the  police  administration  of  New  York,  but  no  one  cause 
was  so  potent  as  this. 

In  the  foregoing  interview  the  really  startling  feature  is  the  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith  records  his  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Board,  and  the  agreement  by  which  the  system  of 
blackmail  was  commuted  in  view  of  faithful  political  service  to  be 
hereafter  tendered  to  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  hard  seriously  to  discuss 
the  arguments  of  people  who  wish  us  to  stop  enforcing  the  law,  when 
they  must  know,  if  they  are  capable  of  thinking  and  willing  to  think, 
that  only  by  the  rigid  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law  is  it  pos- 
sible to  cut  out  from  the  body  politic  this  festering  sore  of  political 
corruption.  It  was  not  a  case  for  the  use  of  salves  and  ointments. 
There  was  need  of  merciless  use  of  the  knife. 

When  we  entered  office  the  law  was  really  enforced  at  the  will  of 
the  police  officials.  In  some  precincts  most  of  the  saloons  were 
closed;  in  others  almost  all  were  open.  In  general,  the  poor  man 
without  political  influence  and  without  money  had  to  shut  up,  while 
his  rich  rival  who  possessed  a  "  pull"  was  never  molested.  Half  of 
the  liquor-sellers  were  allowed  to  violate  the  law.  Half  of  them 
were  not  allowed  to  violate  it.  Under  the  circumstances  we  had  one 
of  two  courses  to  follow.  We  could  either  instruct  the  police  to 
allow  all  the  saloon-keepers  to  become  law-breakers,  or  else  we  could 
instruct  them  to  stop  all  law -breaking.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  latter  course  was  the  only  one  possible  to  officials  who  had  respect 
for  their  oaths  of  office. 

The  clamor  that  followed  our  action  was  deafening  ;  and  it  was  also 
rather  "amusing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  we  had  done  was  to  per 
form  our  obvious  duty.  At  the  outset  the  one  invariable  statement 
with  which  we  were  met  was  that  we  could  not  enforce  the  law.  A 
hundred — aye,  a  thousand — times  we  were  told  l.y  big  politicians,  bj 
newspapers,  by  private  individuals,  that  the  excise  law  could  not  be 
enforced;  that  Mayor  Hewitt  had  tried  it  and  failed;  that  Superin- 
tendent Byrnes  had  tried  it  and  failed;  that  oobody  oould  succeed  in 

such   a  task.       Well,  the   answer    is   simple.       We   have  enforced    the 

law,  so    far.      Tt    is    very    badly    drawn,  so   as    to    make  it    extremely 

difficult  of  enforcement;  and  some  of  the  officials  outside  the  IV 
Department  hamper  instead  of  aiding  tin-  polioe  in  then-  efl 
enforoe  it.     However,  we  understand  well  that  we  must  do  the  best 
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we  can  with  the  tools  actually  at  hand,  if  we  cannot  have  the  tools 
we  wish.  TVe  cannot  stop  all  illegal  drinking  on  Sunday,  any  more 
than  we  can  stop  all  theft ;  but  so  far  we  have  succeeded  in  securing 
a  substantial  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  next  move  of  oar  opponents  was  to  adopt  the  opposite  tack, 
and  to  shriek  that,  in  devoting  our  attention  to  enforcing  the  excise 
Law,  we  were  neglecting  all  other  laws;  and  that  in  consequence 
crime  was  on  the  increase.  We  met  this  by  publishing  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  the  felonies  committed,  and  of  the  felons  arrested, 
under  our  administration  and  under  the  previous  administration. 
These  showed  that  for  a  like  period  of  time  about  one  felony  less  a 
day  occurred  under  our  administration,  while  the  number  of  arrests  for 
felonies  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  a  day.  During  our  term 
of  service  fewer  crimes  were  committed  and  more  criminals  were 
arrested.      In  the  Sunday  arrests  for  intoxication,  and  for  disorderly 

luct  resulting  from  intoxication,  the  difference  was  more  striking. 

Thus  in  the  four  Sundays  of  April,  1805,  the  last  month  of  the  old 

there  were  .'541  arrests  on  charges  of  intoxication  and  of  being 

drunk   and  disorderly.      For  the  four  Sundays  beginning  with  June 

30, — the  Jirst  day  that  wo  were  able  to  rigidly  enforce  our  policy  of 

ing  the  saloons, — the  corresponding  number  of  arrests  was  but  L96. 
We  put  a  stop  to  oearlj  half  the  violent  drun)  i  of  the  city. 

argument  advanced  was  that  Americana  of  German 
origin  demanded  beer  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  popular  sentiment 

with  them  and  must  be  heeded.     To  this  we  oould  only  answer 
that  we  populai  at  only  when  embodied  in  law. 

heir  discredit  he  it  said,  many  men,  who  were  themselves  public 

Ctnally  ad  .         •■    I  OUr  Conniving  at.  the  violation  of  the  law 

Hind, — of  the  alleged   hostility  of  local  sentiment.    They 

that  as  tin*  law  was    passed  h  kte,   for  the    entire 

Deluding  the  city,  and  was  not   (as  they  contended)  upheld 

public  sentiment  in  the  city,  the  officers  of  the  law  who  are  sworn 

hould  connive  at  w<  violation.     Such  ing  would 

fv  any  community  in  ignoring  any  law  to  which  it  objected. 

incom  I  through  Congress  by  the  votes  of 

the  Southei  and   Westerners,  but  it  was  collected  (prior  to  the 

be  anc  it ionaJ i  mainly  in  the  Nbi the 

lent  which  would  justify  m  in  refui  in"  to  obey  the  excise 
ould  justify  the  whole  Northeast  In  rcfu  ing  to 
. Qcome  t;i i  law. 
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The  spirit  shown  by  the  men  and  the  newspapers  who  denounce 
us  for  enforcing  the  law  is  simply  one  manifestation  of  the  feeling 
which  brings  about  and  is  responsible  for  lynchings,  and  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Whitecap  outrages.  The  men  who  head  a  lynching 
party,  and  the  officers  who  fail  to  protect  criminals  threatened  with 
lynching,  always  advance,  as  their  excuse,  that  public  sentiment 
sanctions  their  action.  The  chief  offenders  often  insist  that  they 
have  taken  such  summary  action  because  they  fear  lest  the  law  be 
not  enforced  against  the  offender.  In  other  words,  they  put  public 
sentiment  ahead  of  law  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  second  they 
offer,  as  a  partial  excuse  for  so  doing,  the  fact  that  too  often  laws  are 
not  enforced  by  the  men  elected  or  appointed  to  enforce  them.  The 
only  possible  outcome  of  such  an  attitude  is  lawlessness,  which 
gradually  grows  until  it  becomes  mere  anarchy.  The  one  albimpor- 
tant  element  in  good  citizenship  in  our  country  is  obedience  to  law. 
The  greatest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  our  government 
are  to  put  on  the  statute  books,  or  to  allow  to  remain  there,  laws  that 
are  not  meant  to  be  enforced,  and  to  fail  to  enforce  the  laws  that  exist. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Kiis,  in  a  recent  article,  has  put  this  in  words  so 
excellent  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them : 

"That  laws  are  made  to  break,  not  to  obey,  is  a  fact  of  which  the  street  takes 
early  notice,  and  shapes  its  conduct  accordingly.  Respect  for  the  law  is  not 
going  to  spring  from  disregard  of  it.  The  boy  who  smokes  his  cigarette  openly 
in  defiance  of  one  law,  carries  the  growler  early  and  late  on  week-days  in  defiance 
of  another,  and  on  Sunday  of  a  third  ;  observes  fourteen  saloons  clustering  about 
the  door  of  his  school  in  contempt  of  a  fourth  which  expressly  forbids  their 
being  there  ;  plays  hookey  secure  from  arrest  because  nobody  thinks  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  education  law  ;  or  slaves  in  the  sweat-shop  under  a  perjured 
certificate  bought  for  a  quarter  of  a  perjured  notary  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
long  register,  while  a  shoal  of  offensive  ordinances  prohibit  him  from  flying  a 
kite,  tossing  a  ball,  or  romping  on  the  grass,  where  there  is  any, — cannot  be 
expected  to  grow  up  with  a  very  exalted  idea  of  law  and  order.  The  indifference 
or  hypocrisy  that  makes  dead  letters  of  so  many  of  our  laws  is  one  of  the  con- 
stantly active  feeders  of  our  jails.  .  .  .  The  one  breaks  the  1^NV.  the  other  lias  it 
broken  for  him.  .  .  .  The  saloon  is  their  ally,  and  the  aaloon  is  the  boy'soluhai 
he  grows  into  early  manhood.  It  is  not  altogether  his  fault  that  he  has  DO  other. 
From  it  he  takes  his  politics  and  gets  his  backing  in  his  disputes  \\  ith  the  police 
That  he  knows  it  to  be  despised  and  denounced  by  the  sentiment    responsible  for 

the  laws  he  broke  with  impunity  all  his  days,  w  bile  to  him  it  represents  the  one 

potent,   practical  force  of  life,   is  well  calculated  to  add  to   his   mental  OOnfusioO 

as  to  the  relationship  of  things,  hut  hardly  to  increase  his  rasped  for  the  Ian  Of 

for  the  Sentiment  behind  it        We    need   an   era   of  enforcement   of   law      less  of 

pretence     more  of  purpose." 

The  Polioe  Board  is  doing  its  best  to  bring  about  precisely  such  an 

The  WOrst  possible  lesson  to  teach  any  citi  .en   is  contempt    foi  the 
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law.  Laws  should  not  be  left  on  the  statute  books,  still  less  put  on 
the  statute  books,  unless  they  are  meant  to  be  enforced.  No  man 
should  take  a  public  office  unless  he  is  willing  to  obey  his  oath  and 
to  enforce  the  law. 

Many  of  the  demagogues  who  have  denounced  us  have  re- 
proached us  especially  because  we  took  away  "  the  poor  man's  beer," 
and  have  announced  that,  law  or  no  law,  the  poor  man  had  a  right 
to  his  beer  on  Sunday  if  he  wished  it.  These  gentry,  when  they 
preach  such  doctrine,  are  simply  preaching  lawlessness.  If  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  break  the  law  so  as  to  get  beer  on  Sun- 
day, he  has  a  right  to  break  the  law  so  as  to  get  bread  on  any 
day.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  important  to  the  poor  man  that  he 
should  get  fed  on  week-days  than  that  he  should  get  drunk  on 
Sundays.  The  people  who  try  to  teach  him  that  he  has  a  right  to 
break  the  law  on  one  day  to  take  beer  are  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
pare him  for  breaking  the  law  some  other  day  to  take  bread. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  talk  about  the  law  being  enforced 

chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  man  is  the  veriest  nonsense  and 

We  took  especial  care  to  close  the  bars  of  the  big  hotels. 

We  shut  every  bar-room  on  Fifth  Avenue   as   carefully  as  we  shut 

ry  bar-room  on  Avenue  A.  We  did  not  hurt  the  poor  man  at 
all.  The  people  whom  we  hurt  were  the  rich  brewers  and  liquor- 
sellers,  who  had  hitherto  made  money  hand  over  list  by  violating 
the  Sunday   law  with  the  corrupt  connivance  of  the  police.      There  is 

small  cause  for  wonder  that  they  should  grow  hot  with  anger  when 

they  found   that  we   had    taken  B  the   hundreds  of   thousands  of 

dollars  which  they  had  made  by  violation  of  the  law.     There  is  small 
wonder  that  their  newspaper  allies  should  have  raved,  and 

thai  Senator  Hill   should   eagerly  have   run  to  their  support.      But  it 
er  that  any  citizen  wishing  well  to  his  country  should  have 

1    fur   one    moment   by    what    they    have   said.      The    fight 
18  not  a  fight  for  the    DOOr  man;    it  was   a  fight    in 

the  int.  ,r  the  rich  and  unscrupulous  man  who  had  been  accua 

tomed  to  buy  immunity  from  justice.     As  a  matter  ^>^  fact  we  have 
or  man  and  aotabl  have  helped  the  poor  man's 

wife  and  children.     Many  b    man  who  before   was  accustomed    to 

vl  his  week'i  drunk  in  a  saloon  now  either  puts 

them  up  or  takes  his  wife  and  children   for  i  day'i  outing.     The 

pitals  found  thai  their  Monday  labors  were  let  ened  by  nearly 
hah  •  startling  diminution  in  c         >f    injury  due  to 
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drunken  brawls.  The  work  of  the  magistrates  who  sat  in  the  city- 
courts  for  the  trial  of  small  offenders  was  correspondingly  decreased. 
All  this  was  brought  about  by  our  honest  enforcement  of  the  law. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Senator  Hill,  and  his  allies  of  every  grade, 
berate  us  because  we  have  in  good  faith  enforced  an  act  which  they, 
when  they  had  complete  control  of  the  legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment, put  on  the  statute  books  with  the  full  belief  that  it  would  be 
enforced  with  corrupt  partiality.  They  are  responsible  for  the  law. 
We  are  responsible  for  having  executed  it  honestly, — the  first  time  it 
ever  has  been  executed  honestly.  We  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
we  refused  to  continue  the  old  dishonest  methods,  and  that  we  broke 
up  the  gigantic  system  of  blackmail  and  corruption  to  which  these 
methods  had  given  rise;  a  system  which  was  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  causes  that  have  combined  to  debase  public  life  in  New  York 
and  to  eat  the  very  heart  out  of  the  New  York  police  force.  Senator 
Hill  and  his  allies  passed  a  law  which  was  designed  to  serve  as  the 
most  potent  of  weapons  for  keeping  the  saloon-keepers  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  and  of  the  State  Democratic 
organization  which  followed  Tammany's  lead.  We  have  undone  their 
work  by  the  simple  process  of  administering  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  elementary  rules  of  decency  and  morality.  I  am  far  too 
good  an  American  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  a  majority  of  our 
people  will  declare  in  favor  of  the  dishonest  enforcement  of  law; 
though  I  readily  admit  the  possibility  that  at  some  given  election 
they  may  be  hopelessly  misled  by  demagogues,  and  may  for  the 
moment  make  a  selfish  and  cowardly  surrender  of  principle.  The 
men  who  last  fall  won  the  fight  for  municipal  reform,  for  decent 
government  in  our  cities,  cannot  afford  to  borrow  from  their  defeated 
antagonists  the  old  methods  of  connivance  at  law-breaking. 

In  the  end  we  shall  win,  in  spite  of  the  open  opposition  of  the  forces 
of  evil,  in  spite  of  the  timid  surrender  of  the  weakly  good,  if  only 
we  stand  squarely  and  fairly  on  the  platform  o(  the  honest  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  if  we  were  to  face  defeat  instead 
of  victory,  that  would  not  alter  our  convictions,  and  would  not  oause 
us  to  flinch  one  hand's  breadth  from  the  course  we  have  been  pursu- 
ing.    There  are  prioes  too  dear  to  be  paid  even  for  viotory,     \\ V 

would  rather  face  defeat   as  a    consequence  o(    honestly  enforcing    the 
law    than    win    a   suicidal    triumph    bj    a    OOITUpl    lonnivance    a: 
violation. 

Theodore  R 
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The  condition  of  the  streets  of  New  York  is  not  a  matter  that 
concerns   the  inhabitants  of  that  city  alone.     It  interests  directly 
every  one  who  has  occasion  to  come  to  the  city,  whether  he  comes 
from  foreign  parts  or  from  this   country,  and  the   number  of   such 
travellers   is   very  great.      In   a  larger  sense,  the   cleaning  of  these 
streets  affects,  although  indirectly  and  insensibly,  the  welfare  of  the 
intry.      The  city  of  New  York  is  the  great  toll-gate  of  our 
commerce.      Its  position  is  so  commanding  as  to  enable  it  to  levy 
tribute  upon  the  larger  part  of  all  our  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  amount  of  this  tribute  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
re  not  matters  of  merely  Local  concern.     If  the  taxes  in 
i         are  excessive,  or  the  money  derived  from  them  is  wasted, 
the  •  se  of  tr  business  there  is  increased.     The  loss  may 

1  primarily  in  New  Fork,  but  it  dues  not  end  then;.  It  is 
diffused  throughout  our  industries.  It.  may  be  felt  on  the  cotton 
I       •  •  I  Texas  and  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Maine;  in  the  wheat 

fields  ol  Dakota  and  on  the  fruit  farms  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

a   pecuniary    i  e,    therefore,    the    street-cleaning 

problem  in  New  V<  •  pa]  importance.     But  its  chief  con- 

in  this,  that  it,  din  in  the  clearest  way  in  winch 

illu  i  has  \  that  besets  the  path 

of  municipal  g  at  in  the  future.     When  Colonel  Waring  took 

charge  of  the  De]  at  of  Street-Cli    ai    j,  he  found  that  he  was  re 

quin  to  pa     □  nearly  double  what  was  ne  y.     He 

•  i  that  lie  could  oleac  i  roperly  f<>v  the  amount 

appropriated,  provided  he  could  obtain  authority  to  pay  the  rate 

I   in  the  marl  1  that  he  could  give  the  laborers  so 

empl       I  or  1  e  could  elean  the  imperfectly, 

|  i  by  law,  and  giving  somewhat  irregular  em 

But  if  •  ihi  d  to  have  t:  Icept  clean  a1 

all  times,  d  to  pay  the  it.  would  be 

imidi  larger  appropriation.     The  i    ue  was  mo  t 
licitly  one!  Waring,  and  most  carefully  evaded  by  the 
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city  authorities.  Violent  attacks  were  made  on  him  from  various 
quarters,  and  at  one  time  the  press  seemed  about  to  abandon  his  cause. 
But  the  admirable  condition  of  the  streets  was  a  weightier  argument 
in  his  favor  than  any  that  could  be  brought  against  him,  and  at  the 
last  moment  the  city  authorities  yielded. 

But  they  did  not  yield  on  the  matter  of  wages.  They  tried  to  see 
if  expenses  could  not  be  reduced  in  every  other  direction,  but  the  plain 
course  suggested  by  Colonel  Waring  they  most  studiously  ignored. 
And  they  were  finally  driven  to  strain  the  law  in  a  manner  which 
was  shown  by  one  of  their  own  number  to  constitute  a  most  dangerous 
precedent.  The  Board  of  Health  is  empowered,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies arise,  such  as  the  advent  of  pestilence,  to  call  for  the  appro- 
priation of  exceptional  sums  of  money.  It  was  pretended  that,  unless 
the  system  adopted  by  Colonel  Waring  was  kept  up  in  full  perfec- 
tion, the  health  of  the  city  would  be  suddenly  and  seriously  endan- 
gered, and  by  the  aid  of  this  transparent  fiction  an  appropriation 
largely  in  excess  of  that  provided  by  law  was  made  available. 

Every  one  knows  how  wages  and  salaries  in  New  York  have  come 
to  be  fixed  by  law  at  the  present  rates.  It  is  necessary  that  funds 
should  be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  machine, "  and  the  most 
convenient  way  of  raising  these  funds  is  by  assessing  the  office- 
holders. In  order  that  they  may  pay  these  assessments  without 
resistance  the  legislature  is  induced  to  fix  their  compensation  at  a 
figure  higher  than  the  market  rate,  thus  leaving  a  substantial  margin 
for  political  contributions.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  men  who  have  1 
engaged  in  politics  in  New  York  should  be  unwilling  to  disturb  this 
system  or  publicly  to  recognize  its  existence.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
understand  why  reformers  have  not  attacked  it,  or  why  the  public 
appears  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  But  it  seems  probable  that  a  doctrine 
known  in  England  as  that  of  the  "  living  wage"  lias  exerted  a  silent 
but  powerful  influence  in  checking  any  movement  to  cut  down  the 
wages  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  its  servants. 

The  principle  of  the  "  living  wage,*1  according  to  those  who  tdi 
cate  it,  requires  that  workmen  should  get  more  than  what  their  labor 
will  bring  in  the  market.      They  should   be  paid,  not    what  they  will 
Consent  to  reoeive,  M  pinched  by  hunger  and  Under  the  stress  of  need," 

but  such  wages  as  will  enable  them  t.«  maintain  a  proper  Btandard  of 
living.  There  is  a  "  moral  minimum'1  of  earnings  below  which  they 
ought  not  to  sink,  and  employers  of  labor  should  observe  this  prin« 

ciple  in  dealing  with    their  workmen.       Bui  as  the  ordinary  etnpK 
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is  prone  "to  do  business  on  business  principles,"  municipal  oodies 
have  been  selected  by  the  English  Socialists  as  proper  agencies  for 
establishing  this  "  moral  minimum"  ;  and  it  is  said  that  over  250  local 
governing  boards  in  England — to  say  nothing  of  the  general  govern- 
ment— have  now  adopted  the  principle. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  action  of  this  kind  in 
England  and  elsewhere  has  not  been  dictated  by  benevolent  motives. 
While  we  need  not  estimate  too  highly  the  virtue  of  spending  other 
people's  money  generously,  having  still  in  mind  Boss  Tweed's  lavish 
charities,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  give 
freely  of  what  they  have  to  the  service  of  the  poor  are  attracted  by 

ialistic  ideals  and  are  disposed  to  welcome  socialistic  experiments. 
They  would  be  glad — as  indeed  we  all  should — to  have  poor  people 
get  higher  wages  than  they  do  now,  and  they  think  that  if  the  muni- 
cipalities will  set  the  example  of  raising  wages  other  employers  will 
1)0  induced  or  compelled  to  follow.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
.•ho  entertain  this  conviction  have  fully  reason*  I  it  out.  Yet 
their  Standards  of  duty  are  so  high  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
that  they  should  not  lend  their  support  to  a  principle  of  this  character 
until  it  has  been  firmly  established.  In  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  we 
must  not  allow  our  conolu  1  by  our  desires.     No 

matter  how  glad!  tould  welcome  an  improved  standard  of  Living 

among  the  poor,  we  cann<  I  sientiously  adopt  a  measure  claimed 

produce  this  result  without  evidence  that  it  has  such  tendency. 
bouldb  that  it  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  order  to  form  ole  ipon  such  a  BUbjeot  WC  must  dismiss 

ii-  minds  (he  i  ition  of  the  laborer  as  compelled  by  hunger 

employer  oh<  offer  bim.     Tins 

time  and  in  some  country  historically  true; 

not  true  at  present  either  in  England  or  in  this 

No  doubt  th  of  de]  iness  when  even 

There  art  I  imes  of  brisk  busi 

I  employers  can         et  workmen.     The  rate  of 

fluctual  idely  under  many  influences, 

but  i  d  this  country  so  Ic         not  to  afford  a  sufficient,  if  doI  a 

ifortabl*  bo  is  only  moderate  I  j  .  ■  >bei , 

and  indu  But  whether  thii  is  true  or  not,  ii  is  im 

il,     T!  i  ,t  i  imes  not  be  luffioient  for  I  be 

but  that  Cad  cannot  a1  once  bring  aboul  a  general 

l«  i  it  po  lible  foi  omenl  to  i  nob 
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rise  by  paying  higher  rates  to  its  servants:  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  government  under  such  circumstances  might 
produce  the  very  opposite  effect. 

This  conclusion  appears  indisputable  when  we  reflect  that  the 
revenue  of  government  is  subtracted  from  that  of  its  subjects. 
Whatever  it  receives  comes  out  of  their  earnings.  If  it  increases  its 
expenditure,  it  diminishes  theirs.  If  it  spends  more  money  in  hiring 
workmen,  its  subjects  have  less  to  spend  in  hiring  workmen,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  in  buying  the  products  of  their 
labor.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  government  should  spend 
this  money  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  spent  by 
those  from  whom  it  is  collected  by  the  tax-gatherer, — that  is,  in  paying 
laborers  at  the  same  rate  at  which  they  would  have  been  paid  for 
equal  work, — there  may  be  no  waste,  and  the  condition  of  laborers  as 
a  class  may  not  be  affected.  But  if  the  government  undertakes  to 
pay  the  "  living  wage," — that  is,  to  pay  laborers  at  a  higher  rate  than 
private  employers  pay  for  like  service, — it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
same  sum  of  money,  when  expended  by  the  government,  gives  employ- 
ment to  fewer  men  than  when  expended  by  the  citizens.  It  is 
another  corollary  that  the  product  will  be  correspondingly  less,  and 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  product  will  be  even  more  than 
corresponding!}'  less.  Thus  the  action  of  the  government  in  paving- 
its  servants  more  than  the  market  rate  for  their  work  tends  to  depress 
the  "  moral  minimum"  in  the  case  of  the  servants  of  its  subjects. 

Nevertheless  the  conviction  clings  in  some  minds  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  the  government  may  subtract  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  its  subjects  without  affecting  their  ability  to  expend  as  much  for 
wages  as  they  did  before.  Of  course  the  question  of  the  necessity  oi 
governmental  protection  to  individual  rights  is  not  here  involved. 
We  must  assume  that  business  cannot  go  on  without  the  aid  i 
and  that  hardly  any  price  18  too  much  to  pay  for  the  good  order  which 
is  indispensable  to  all  productive  industry.  But  the  proposition  is  that 
an  additional  tax,  Levied  by  government  for  the  purp 
wa^res  to  its  servants  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  fixed  by  competition, 
and  so  expended,  does  not  lessen  the  ability  of  those  who  pay  the 

to    pay     the    Same    Wages    that   they  paid    before    the   tax    was    levied. 

Although  they  contribute  more  to  pay  the  workmen  of  the  govern' 

ment,  they  BOmehoiV  have  just  as  much  left   to  pay  to  their  own. 

This  proposition   is   at  least  paradoxieal,  and  it    is  far    from    easy, 

to  one  who  does  not  believe  it  t>>  be  true,  t->  invent  arguments  in  its 
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support.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  employers  will,  in  the 
case  supposed,  not  reduce  wages,  but  forego  a  part  of  their  profits. 
But  why  should  they  do  so?  By  hypothesis  their  wealth  is  reduced 
while  the  number  of  workmen  available  remains  the  same.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  rate  of  wages  tends  to  decline  rather  than  to 
rise.  If  the  employers  had  more  money  and  there  were  no  more 
laborers,  the  employers  would  compete  with  each  other  to  get  the 
additional  hands  which  their  increased  capital  would  employ.  But 
if  the  employers  have  less  money,  they  are  disposed  to  employ  fewer 
hands,  and  laborers  compete  with  each  other  for  work.  If  the  legisla- 
ture could  compel  employers  to  pay  the  "living  wage,"  then,  it  is 
conceivable,  the  rate  of  profit  might  fall,  for  employers  might  prefer 
to  accept  a  lower  rate  rather  than  to  abandon  business.  But  even 
this  result  is  far  from  certain  theoretically,  and  of  course  it  is  absurd 
to  imagine  that  it  can  be  practically  realized. 

But  let  it  be  granted  that  employers,  after  paying  their  increased 

.  make  no  reduction   in   wages,   but  accept  lower  profits.     It 

es  necessary  then  to  ask  what  they  do  with  their  profits.     A 

•  of  them  the]  nd   unproductively,  and   a  part  of  them  they 

t  apart  for  the  employment  of  labor.     Their  profits  being 

i.  they  must  either  Bpend  less,  or  save  less,  or  both.      If  they 
:  ■     ■  irease  in  the  amounl  of  wages 

I  mighl  v.      Bn1  if  tin-  ia  the  loss  is  perma- 

nent.    B<  clnde  that  the  cost  <>f  the  experiment  of 

paying  the  u  living  n  tan  be  prevented  from  falling  upon  the  mass 

of  laboi         ho  do  Dot  enjoy  th<  ir  of  the  government  only  by 

i  upon  the  luxurious  consumption  of  their  employers. 
If  their  empl  will  deny  themselves  some  of  their  accustomed 

lu.x  at  can  indulge  its  empl  in  the  luxury  of 

the  ■  without  calling    upon    labor. i]  |   class   to    pay 

for  it.       If  employer!  do  not  diminish  their  Consumption  of  luxuries, 

then  labor  '■  •!■  the  privil(         ranted  by  law 

their  Dumber.     But  if  employers  are  sufficiently  benevo 

'  to  pi  a  self-denial  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  forced 

ope    •  in  ordei  to  enable  government  to  experiment  in  raising 

l  minimum,"  it  seems  probable  that  they  have  sufficient 

l  of  t:.  >rd  a  fitting  part  of  their  in- 

s  of  the  poor.     And  all  ei  peri  en  oe 

ioh  enterpi  have  displayed  a  greater  capacity 

than  the  offioers  of  ment. 
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But  the  question  may  still  be  repeated,  Are  not  wages  largely 
determined  by  custom,  and  may  not  the  example  of  paying  higher 
wages,  set  by  government,  have  an  effect  upon  private  employers? 
Custom  undoubtedly  affects  the  rate  of  wages,  and  in  individual 
cases  example  may  be  potent.  But  the  effects  of  custom  and 
example  are  frequently  misapprehended.  When  "  hard  times" 
come,  in  communities  where  customary  wages  prevail,  some  laborers 
must  lose  their  employment.  There  is  not  money  enough  to  pay 
them  all  at  the  customary  rate,  and,  since  this  rate  is  maintained, 
some  of  them  must  go  hungry.  In  one  sense  the  average  rate  of 
wages  is  not  reduced.  The  laborers  that  have  work  may  get  the 
same  wages  as  before.  But  the  whole  body  of  workmen  do  not  get 
the  same  wages  as  before,  and  the  average  wages  of  laborers  as  a  class 
are  therefore  lowered.  Mutatis  mutandis,  in  good  times  average 
wages  are  higher.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  regime  of  custom 
and  that  of  competition  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

As  to  the  effect  of  example  in  the  conduct  of  business  affairs,  it 
is  easy  to  be  misled  by  the  fallacy  of  composition.  We  look  at  A 
and  B,  and  say  that  they  can  perfectly  well  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  than  they  do.  A  great  wealthy  corporation — such  as  the  New 
York  Central  Eailroad,  for  instance — could  perhaps,  in  the  popular 
judgment,  double  the  wages  of  its  employees,  were  it  not  for  its 
rapacity  and  greed.  It  is  quite  true  that  individuals  are  at  liberty 
to  pay  such  wages  as  they  please,  provided  they  pay  their  debts. 
Prosperous  business  men,  those  who  continuously  make  more  than 
average  profits,  could  pay  more  than  average  wages.  But  the 
smartest  of  them  do  not  know  that  they  will  continue  to  make  more 
than  average  profits,  and  if  they  managed  their  business  on  the 
theory  that  such  profits  could  be  counted  on,  they  would  \erv  often 
come  to  ruin.  But  such  men  are  exceptional,  and  the  greet  mai 
business  men  make  no  more  than  average  profits,  and  ean  pay  DO 
more  than  average  wages.  The  example  of  others  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their   action.      Not  what   they  would,   but   what     they  must, 

is  their  rule.     The  inaxini,  ,l  Profits  an-  the  leai  ings  oi  wa  con- 

tains the  gist  of  the  matter.       Wages  must  be  paid  first,  and  if  I  man 

i  too  high  wages,  his  profits  will  be  10  Ion  that  he  cannot  make 

a  living  at  his  business.       \Y<    constantly  see  people   ruined  bj 

to  follow  the  example  oi  then-  wealthier  acquaintances  in  Keeping 
many  servants  and  maintaining  a  show)   establishment     The)    live 

beyond  then-  means,   and  the  faet  that   others  set  them  an    e\nmp 
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too  high  a  "  moral  minimum"  of  expenditure  does  not  increase  their 
income  a  single  penny.  It  is  not  a  question  of  example,  but  of  ability ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  wages  paid  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  business  in  general. 

As  to  corporations,  it  can  only  be  said  that  their  managers  are 
required  by  law,  and  by  ordinary  business  prudence,  to  conduct 
their  affairs  on  business  principles.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  managers 
to  pay  the  lowest  wages  which  will  ensure  them  the  best  possible 
service.  Perhaps  it  often  happens  that  these  managers  would  get 
better  service  if  they  paid  higher  wages  than  they  do  in  fact.  It  is 
their  mistake  if  this  is  so,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  principle  by 
which  their  action  must  be  guided.  They  may  be  as  generous  as 
they  please  with  their  own  money,  but  not  with  that  of  their  stock- 
holders. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  principle  is  often  disregarded  by 
these  managers,    who  |  .cessivc   salaries  and    indulge  in   many 

t  expenditures,  to  the  ruinous  loss  of  the  owners  of  both 
:s  and  bonds.      But  the  principle  remains   unaffected,  in   morals, 
if  not  in  law.       As  to  1    6  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds,  it  can   only  be 
said,  in  a  summary  way.  that  they  1.  their  good  inveat- 

itS  with  their  bad  ones,  in  reckoning  their  income.  The  results 
in  t:  ;  run  are  not  such  afl  to  justify  them  in  insisting  that   their 

orations    shall  1-  rned   by  tin'   example   of    municipalities  in 

fixi:  M  inicipal    enterprises   are    not   obliged    to 

■"ids,  frequently  not  even  int  I'm  orporationa 

t  do  both,   leaving    |  [hteOUfl    use    of    the    profits    which    they 

of  those  v.  bo  n  them. 

ierations  hit;  d  point  to  the  OOnclusion  that 

jment  by  at  of  a  higher  rate  of  than  that  pre 

vailing  in  the  mai  ther  to  diminish  than  to  increase  average 

With  those  who  uoh  increa  iminently  desirable, 

mould  ifficienl  I  lit.  the  doctrine  of  the 

"  living  But  there  an  equenoea  involved  in  this 

doctrin<  ly  applied,  which m  prdedaseven 

more   SCI  m    the   diminution    of    I  1    of    labor.       Ti. 

briefly  as  follov       For  the  ament  to  pay  to 

such  la  ■  t ban  other  i  can  obtain,  1 1 

unjust        I  I-a    a    pi  r.  ih-ced    ehi    -,    :md    :  |     ,         to    the 

Hpint   of   our  institutions.     'I  is  i  of  such  a  class  arouses 

iption.     And  finally,  the  reform  of  the  civil 

,  on   whic;  ,  for   municipal    progress,  can    never 

I 
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be  permanently  established  while  a  privileged  class  of  office-holders 
is  maintained. 

The  first  of  these  consequences  is  a  corollary  from  the  reasoning 
already  employed.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  payment  of 
higher  wages  to  its  workmen  by  government  increases  the  wages  of 
other  workmen,  these  others  have  a  right  to  complain.  Government 
cannot  assume  the  position  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  in  the  parable. 
It  cannot  say  to  workmen  not  in  its  employ,  "  You  are  not  injured 
by  my  paying  my  men  more  than  you  get.  If  I  paid  them  less  you 
would  get  no  more.  "  The  complaining  workmen  would  reply,  "  This 
is  a  government  of  equal  rights  and  no  favors.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness to  collect  taxes  from  the  whole  people  and  distribute  them  so 
that  a  few  are  exceptionally  benefited.  If  you  possess  this  marvel- 
lous power  of  making  money  go  farther  than  your  subjects  can,  you 
must  exercise  it  so  that  all  may  share  in  its  results."  In  spite  of 
the  "  dog-in-the-manger"  sound  of  this  claim,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  most  elementary  principles  of  political  morality. 
No  democratic  constitution  could  endure  unless  it  recognized  the 
principle  that  public  moneys  are  a  fund  held  in  trust  for  the  whole 
people,  to  be  distributed  only  in  *uch  a  manner  as  to  give  every  one 
a  fair  share  of  the  resulting  benefits.  Any  other  principle  would 
encourage  partiality  and  lead  to  the  grossest  abuses.  It  is  true  that 
such  abuses  exist  in  practice;  but  they  are  indefensible  on  principle. 

The  supposition  that  has  just  been  examined  is,  however,  an 
extreme,  and,  if  the  previous  argument  has  any  validity,  an  absurd 
one.  The  payment  of  higher  wages  by  government  does  not  raise, 
but  lowers,  the  average  rate,  and  the  injustice  of  the  policy  is  self- 
evident.  Under  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  the  standard  of  justice 
is  different.  A  king  may  pay  his  laborers  who  have  worked  but  one 
hour  the  same  wages  as  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  and  none  may  question  his  right  to  do  what  be  wills  with 
his  own.  An  aristocracy  is  based  upon  the  conception  that  some 
men  are,  merely  by  virtue  of  their  birth,  superior  to  others,  and  sueh 
men  may  claim  corresponding  perquisites.  Hut  in  a  government  by 
the  people,  equality  is  the  essence  of  justice,  and  DO  subject  can  claim 
any  favor. 

It  is  evident  from  what,  lias  just  heen  said  that  the  existence  of   a 

class  of  employees  favored  by  government  arouse-  en\\      The  qu 

tion  is  not  to  \n'  complicated  with  any  assumption  that  the  exnploj 

of  government  are  a  Superior  class.       In    BO    far  as    they    are    superior 
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they  are  entitled  to  higher  compensation.  If  their  fitness  has  been 
determined  by  competitive  examination,  they  may  justly  claim  pre- 
ferment over  those  that  are  proved  unfit.  But  the  comparison  must 
be  made,  not  between  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  but  between  the  fit  who 
get  the  places  and  the  fit  who  do  not.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
incapable  will  be  envious.  Had  they  sufficient  magnanimity  not  to 
be  envious,  they  would  not  be  very  apt  to  be  incapable.  Such  virtue 
would  imply  ability.  Their  envy,  however,  while  it  may  be  a  serious 
evil  so  long  as  appointments  are  made  without  regard  to  merit  and  as 
rewards  for  party  services,  is  nothing  that  needs  be  considered  under 
the  competitive  system.  It  is  a  part  of  their  general  discontent  with 
the  universe  and  their  disapprobation  of  the  processes  of  natural  selec- 
tion. They  cannot  succeed  because  they  do  not  deserve  to  succeed, 
and  if  we  have  a  system  under  which  desert  brings  success,  we  cannot 
relinquish  it  because  of  the  complaints  of  the  undeserving,  no  matter 
how  much  we  may  pity  them. 

It  is  otherwise  when  men  are  excluded,  not  because  they  are  unfit, 
but  because  others  have  crowded  in  before  them.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  B]  e  of  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  every  position   under 

ernmentj  and  we  know  that  often  most  of  such  applicants  are 
unfit  for  any  position.  We  are  not  yet  familiar  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  crowd  of  meritorious  applicant- ;  but  if  the  compensation  attached 

ich    positions  LS   grate!    than   can    be    earned    elsewhere    by    like 

pacts  rill  infallibly  be  presented.  If  this  compensa- 
tion were  no  more  than  what  could  be  others  rned,  the  Dumber  of 
offio  ers  would  be  diminished  until  the  supply  was  equal  to  the 
demand.  But  if  thi  not  the  case*,  those  who  fail  to  secure  office 
through  do  fault  of  then-  own  will  naturally  be  envious.  They  will 
it  what  td           perly  regard  as  injustice,  and  then-  grie'v 

■ 
For  th<  t  "i-  fortune  have    eoured  privileged  places 

will  do  what  all  pnvile  I  have  done  in  the  past.      Tln'V  will 

apprehei  c  .  advanl  i  which  they  feel  their  titli 

of  doubtful  j  ,  and  they  will  combine  to  protect  themselves. 

is  do  speculative  peril.     The  legislature  of  New  York  has  more 
than  i  imbinations  of  this  kind  with  increases  <>f 

as.es  have  been  proeiired  by  corrupt  means  and 

rrupt  purposes.     Were  the  salaries  only  such  as 
paid  in  tb<         ipetitive  market,  suca  corruption  would  be  im 

possibl'  r      than    pay   assessments,    office  holders    would    run 
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the  risk  of  being  removed,  considering  that  they  could  do  as  well 
elsewhere  as  in  the  public  service.  But  if  they  know  that  their 
official  pay  is  greater  than  they  can  obtain  in  private  life,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  buy  security.  We  shall  presently  consider  how 
far  the  case  is  affected  by  permanency  of  tenure.  But  unless  per- 
manency can  be  counted  on  without  paying  for  it,  experience  proves 
that  it  will  be  paid  for.  And  as  those  who  are  in  will  pay  to  stay 
in,  so  those  who  are  out  will  pay  to  get  in.  They  will  beset  the 
legislature  with  their  appeals.  They  will  insist  upon  the  creation  of 
new  offices  and  the  extension  of  governmental  activity.  And  their 
opponents  will  labor  under  the  immense  disadvantage  of  having  to 
defend  a  system  which  is  indefensible,  and  to  justify  what  is  unjust. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  plain 
enough.  If  this  reform  is  established,  it  means  ruin  to  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  and  this  they  know  right  well.  From  the  begin- 
ning they  have  thwarted  the  reform  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
They  dealt  it  a  serious  blow  this  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  say  that  the  last  New  York  legislature  would 
have  wiped  it  off  the  statute-book  had  not  the  new  Constitution  saved 
it.  The  politicians  will  fight  as  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives. 
If  they  cannot  control  the  offices  they  are  confronted  with  starvation. 
They  are  impecunious  as  a  class,  and  they  are  generally  so  worthless 
and  incapable  as  not  to  command  responsible  positions  in  private  life, 
or  indeed  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  views  on  the  "  living  wage."  Experience  confirms  theory. 
The  multiplication  of  offices  and  the  overpayment  of  those  who  hold 
them  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  such  organizations  as  Tamilian  v 
Hall.  Its  leaders  may  not  be  aware  that  their  practice  has  antieip. 
the  most  advanced  theories  of  the  Socialists;  but  the  instinct  of  e 
preservation  often  outruns  the  conclusions  of  thought. 

Yery  splendid  and  beautiful  visions  of  municipal  pi 
indulged  in  by  social  reformers.  Their  views  are  denounced  as  im- 
practicable, but  the  examples  of  some  foreign  cities  prove  thai  there 
is  no  impossibility  involved  in  the  improvement  of  (Mir  own.  While 
we  may  not  realize  the  civitas  det:  we  are  not  precluded  bj  any  un- 
alterable conditions  from  raising  our  municipal  governments  out 

tlie    miry    pit   in  which  they  are    QOW    Struggling.       We    know  hon  t-» 

deal  with  crime  on  scientific  principles,  and  if  we  should  apply  our 
knowledge  the  criminal  classes  would  in  a  short  time  be  nearly  ei 
tirpated.     We  know  how  to  ensure  good  sanitarj  oonditiona,  an 
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we  should  use  what  we  know,  the  terrible  overcrowding  of  the  poor 
would  be  arrested,  and  only  habitations  fit  for  human  use  would  be 
built.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  is  beautiful  in  architecture,  and 
might  make  our  public  buildings  the  delight  of  our  eyes.  The 
children  of  the  common  people  might  receive  such  education  as  would 
rill  their  lives  with  sweetness  and  light.  In  a  thousand  ways  we 
might  engage  in  the  service  of  the  community  the  limitless  powers  of 
nature  and  the  inexhaustible  devotion  of  man. 

These  ideals  can  be  realized.  But  they  can  never  be  realized  if 
the  government  of  our  cities  is  to  remain  in  the  future  in  such  hands 
as  have  controlled  it  in  the  past.  The  professional  politicians  can 
carry  it  on  no  better  than  they  have  done.  Their  motive  is  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reward  of  office,  and  with  this  motive  their  actions 
must  correspond.  Success  in  their  calling  implies  qualities  that 
unfit  them  for  the  ideal  public  service,  and  requires  such  assiduous 
attention  to  the  machinery  of  party  as  prevents  any  comprehensive 
study  of  t  ernment.     In  some  way  we  must  rid  our- 

selves of  this  cla  ••rvants  if  we  are  to  improve  our  housekecp- 

Unless  we  do  may  as  well  cease  to  tantalize  ourselves 

with  the  hope  of  establishing  our  city  governments  upon  any  per- 
manently iiu  i 

It  ap]  that  all  our   prospects  of   nobler  civic    life 

hang  apon  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  If  we  can  make  admis- 
sion to  this  serve  •  upon  fitness,  and  if  we  can  maintain  per- 
man  it  futur  or  cities.  But  the 
opposing  I  ty,  and  their  hostility  will  be  unceasing, 
advanl  eition  and  of  discipline.  They  will 
:   by  foul.     They  cannot  surrender,  and  If  they 

apparently  le  it  will  only  be  to  throw  their  adversaries 

rd.     They  will  make  do  seriou  ind  they  will 

tone  that  are  made.     I  their  power  for  mischief  can 

:  it  will  be   almost   impossible  to   maintain    the  principle   of 

if  tenure  of   office.       At   all  events  this    principle  can    be 

I  only  by  the    most  incessant   vigilance,  and    its   champions 

cannot,  alh.pl  to    handicap  I        ^/attempting    the    defence    of 

I 

If  the  reform  of  the  civil  to  l";  loaded  down  with  the 

doctrine  of  the  M  Nv,  n  if  it  is  cot  explicitly  connected 

with  th         •        and  the  practice  <-f  paying  the  mark<  I  rate  <»f  wa 
and  •  tabli  led  on  a  permanent  basis.     It 
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may  maintain  itself,  but  it  will  be  in  perpetually  unstable  equilibrium. 
The  offices  will  continue  to  be  looked  on  as  prizes,  and  the  struggle 
to  secure  tbem  by  other  means  than  competitive  examinations  will 
be  perennial.  The  reform  will  have  to  bear  the  odium  that  always 
attaches  to  privilege  and  to  favoritism,  and  it  will  be  in  constant 
danger  of  losing  popular  support.  The  politicians  will  make  out 
a  plausible,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  an  unanswerable  case,  when 
they  charge  the  reformers  with  perpetuating  the  practices  which  they 
have  denounced,  and  with  creating  a  privileged  class  of  office-holders; 
and  the  office-holders  themselves  can  feel  no  security  in  their  posi- 
tions, and  will  be  tempted  to  ally  themselves  with  men  whose  enmity 
is  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness through  partisan  activity. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  higher  muni- 
cipal development  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  clamor  most 
eagerly  for  it.  The  politicians  stand  across  the  path  of  progress,  but 
they  can  be  overthrown  if  the  counsels  of  their  opponents  are  wise. 
But  if  these  counsels  are  divided,  and  if  many  of  those  who  are  most 
sincerely  and  earnestly  devoted  to  reform  are  determined  to  bring  it 
about  by  socialistic  experiments,  the  politicians  may  look  forward 
yet  to  a  long  lease  of  power.  They  have  but  one  great  source  of 
strength  and  revenue,  and  that  is  to  be  left  untouched.  They  are 
vulnerable  in  but  one  spot,  and  that  is  not  to  be  aimed  at.  They  can 
be  overcome  unless  their  opponents  commit  one  error,  and  that  error 
is  to  be  committed.  Civil-service  reform  can  be  carried  through, 
and  all  that  it  means  for  improved  civic  life  be  secured,  if  it  embodies 
the  principles  on  which  alone  ordinary  business  can  be  safely  con- 
ducted. Otherwise  it  cannot  permanently  succeed,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  well-disposed  citizens  it  will  be  better  that  it  should  not 
succeed.  It  would  result  in  fastening  upon  the  community  a 
privileged  class  of  office-holders  too  numerous  and  too  expensive  to  be 
borne.  To  imperil  this  reform  for  the  sake  of  experimenting  with  i 
theory  which  is  at  best  unproved,  if  not  altogether  fallacious,  is  to 
assume  a  responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind.  It,  is  certainly  the 
part  of  prudence  to  make  sure  of  the  reform  of  the  oivil  Bervioe 
before  everything  else.      If  that  is  done  we  mav  find  that    the  ques< 

tion  of  the  u  living  wage"  has  lost  its  importance  in  the  general 

improvement  of  our  social  condition. 

l>.v\  n»    M  \cl  iKEOOK    M  i   \ 
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Professor  Huxley  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  I 
suppose,  as  every  one  who  has  a  right  to  speak  says  so,  of  speculative 
genius.  But  I  doubt  whether  his  speculative  genius  was  as  great  as 
his  genius  for  debate,  for  exposition,  for  attack  and  defence.  I  have 
no  pretension  to  say  a  word  upon  the  biological  sciences  in  which  his 
reputation  was  greatest.  But  I  have  seen  him  as  he  appeared  in 
philosophical,  in  theological,  in  practical  discussions,  and  have  greatly 
admired  the  inimitable  lucidity,  the  fascinating  vivacity,  the  ready 
humor,  the  happy  irony,  and  the  intellectual  audacity,  which  he  dis- 
played in  cither  defending  his  own  position  or  assailing  that  of  an 
antagonist.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  I  note  how  often  he 
was  tempted  out  of  his  special  studies  to  sit  on  Commissions,  to 
attend  popular  discussions,  to  represent  Science  on  the  Lorn  Inn 
School  Hoard,  and  even  to  assail  the  pretensions  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  that  the  genius    of    the    man    was   less   naturally   attracted   to 

ulative   reflection  and  that  meditative  chewing  of  the  cud  which 

made  hie  fneud  Charles  Darwin  so  great,  than  it  was  to  the  give-and- 
and-thrust,  of  social  and  practical  life.     At  a  meet- 
in;'-  of  the  British  Association  in  I860  he  encountered  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce,   -a  foeman  well  worthy  of  his  Bteel,     in  a  duel  on  the 

Subject  of  the  evolution  of  man  out  of  some  lower  form  of  being  such 

as  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  and  repelled  a  somewhat  personal,  and 
indeed  unjustifiable,  attack  with  a  brilliance  and  vigor  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  many  whose  intellectual  sympathies  were  rather 
with  the  bishop  than  with  the  biologist.  But  the  reflection  which 
that  sharp  encounter  elicited  from  those  who  cither  heard  or  read  of 
it  wi  I  a  figure  each  of  the  combatants  might  have 

made  in  B  wry  different  and    more    popular  field  of    debate,  and    how 

much  n         ach  of  them  might  bave  done  if  his  gifts  had  Dot  been 

ly  confined  to  field  of  study,  hut  had  been  exercised 

ler  arena  in  which  meditative  concentration  is  not  half  so 

much  i  as  pr<  of  mind,  rapidity  of  judgment,  ready  wit, 

and  fertility  of  resource,  applied  under  the  guidance  of  benevolent 
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impulses,  sagacious  instincts,  and  strong  common -sense.  We  have 
too  often  reason  to  regret  that  men  who  were  great  in  the  study  have 
wasted  themselves  in  administrative  duties  and  in  either  the  debates 
of  Parliament  or  the  oratory  of  the  platform.  But  we  have,  now  and 
then,  good  grounds  for  regret  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that,  in  the  case  of  both  these  brilliant  antagonists, 
their  great  gifts  might  have  been  applied  with  more  advantage  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow -men,  if  both  the  divine  and  the  biologist 
had  made  political  life  their  principal  object,  and  they  had  become, 
what  they  must  have  become,  great  leaders  of  men  rather  than  spe- 
cialists in  a  field  where  devout  or  speculative  ardor  is  of  even  more 
consequence  than  wit,  combativeness,  and  presence  of  mind. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Professor  Huxley  during  the  years  when  his 
great  gifts  and  energies  were  at  their  meridian,  especially  between 
the  years  1870  and  1877,  for  in  1869  we  both  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members — the  Metaphysical  Society;  and  in  187G  we  sat  side  by  side 
on  a  Commission  in  which  we  happened  to  represent  diametrically 
opposite  points  of  view, — the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  char- 
acter of  painful  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  the  desirability 
of  imposing,  on  those  who  make  them,  such  limitations  as  might 
prevent  the  infliction  of  the  kind  of  torture  of  which  there  are  in 
Europe,  and  even  in  England,  too  many  instances.1  In  both  cases  I 
had  many  opportunities  not  only  of  observing  him  closely,  but  of 
entering  with  him  into  those  more  conversational  discussions  which 
were  not  limited  by  the  conventional  rules  of  even  that  semi-public 
debate.  And  my  own  impression  certainly  was  Unit  an  ablei  and 
more  accomplished  debater  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  he  was  never  more  effective  than  when  ho 
diverged  from  the  narrower  field  of  the  specialist  into  the  wider  lields 
of  popular  interest.  He  made  extraordinarily  effective  use  also  of 
his  very  wide  and  accurate  reading  in  his  own  special  studies,  a  kind 
of  use  which  often  puzzled  the  so-called  metaphysicians,  and  reduoed 

1  ( \.nsi(lering  that  Prof  essor  Buxley  represented  the  physi  on   this 

Commission,  ]  was  muoh  struck  with  his  evident  horror  of  anything  like  torture 
even  for  scientific  ends,  l  still  remember  the  shudder  with  which  he  received 
one  scientific;  man's  Assertion  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  done  verj  painful 
\  i\  i  lections,  still  hoped  t<>  meet  ins  dogs  again  In  "another  and  s  better  world 
Buxlej  was  iik<''»I  draughtsman,  end  thereupon  dre*  a  grim  i>«mi  and  Ink  sketch 
<if  the  meeting  between  the  vivieeotor  and  ■  wretched  creature  >>t  u  dog  n\  uli  his 
tattered  nerves  "di  i  lected  »>ut." 
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them  to  bewildered  silence.  For  example,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
dismay  with  which  many  of  us  heard  his  paper  on  the  question,  "  Has 
the  frog  a  soul,  and  of  what  nature  is  that  soul,  supposing  it  to 
exist?" 

I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  written  it  with  an  ironic  smile,  fore- 
seeing how  he  would  puzzle  most  of  his  hearers  with  his  biological 
statements.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  frog  has  a  soul  at  all,  it 
must  have  two  souls,  for  if  the  spinal  cord  is  divided,  both  the 
divided  parts  manifest  separately  precisely  the  same  kind  of  pur- 
posive action,  though  they  do  not  cooperate.  "  The  rational  princi- 
ples are  specially  present  in  each,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than 
the  functions  of  the  gray  matter,  and  the  gray  matter  in  each  con- 
tinues to  exert  its  inherent  powers.  "  M  The  separated  head  and  trunk 
may  be  sent  a  hundred  miles  in  opposite  directions,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  each  will  be  as  purposive  in  it?  actions  as  before." 
Of  coarse  a  great  many  of  his  hearers  were  ignorant  of  the  physio 

•al  facta  which  he  narrated,  and  many  of  those  who  were  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  them  had  never  considered  them  in  relation  to 
the  problems  he  attacked:  as  to  whether,  for  instance,  a  human  being 
with  his  spine  broken  has  or  has  not  a  separate  reason  or  will  in 
r  limbs  which  manifest  every  sign  of  sensation,  without  the 
ciousness  in  the  man  himself  that  he  has  Buffered  what 
he  app    I     '  .  suffer,  if  those  lower  limbs  are  irritated  or 

tickled.       I   Deed  hardly  say  that  the  discussion  on  this  paper  was  not 

.  "  nutriti  The   tfetaphj  ical  Society  can  hardly  he  said  to 

have-  had  a   mind  of  on    the  question    whether  a  frog   has   a 

soul  or    not.       And    I   do    DOt    sup:  thai     Professor  Huxley    himself 

bad  any  distinct  opinion  on  it.     II. •  certainly  held  that  a  greal  part 
of   the   organizati  >n  <>f   cyity  living   being   is  strictly  that  of  an 
automaton   without  a  oonscioc         ad;  and  I   believe  he  thought  it 
table  that  such  oreatur<  an  when  they  give  signs  of 

pain  ame  aigna  of  pain 

nditioni  when  the  men,  if  questioned,  will 
affirm  that  th-  riffered  .-it  .-ill.     But  the  real   objeci   of 

B  waste  bewilder;  and,  with  the  greater  pari  <>f  the 

loceeded      all  the  more,  perhap  i, 
incertain  as  to  whal  the  legitimate  inference 
ri'-s    of  th.-  for'  oueht  to  he.     Bu1  he  at  lea  I  !»<• 
problem  luble  in  our  prei  enl  »f  knowled 

had  Doihing  more  at  than   i"  persuade  the  tfetaphy 
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sical    Society  that  insoluble    problems  lie    on  all    sides  of   us, — in 
which  modest  ambition,  I  think,  he  succeeded. 

I  remember  another  paper  of  his  which  was,  I  think,  much  less 
successful,  as  in  it  he  travelled  a  good  way  beyond  the  region  where 
he  was  master  of  his  ground.  It  was  a  paper,  conceived  in  a  very 
reverent  and  even  tender  spirit,  stating  his  views  very  frankly, 
though  with  great  delicacy,  on  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection.  His 
object  was  to  show,  and  undoubtedly  he  did  show,  that  the  disciples 
of  Christ  had,  and  could  have  had,  no  physiological  evidence  that 
what  we  now  mean  by  death  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  body  of  our 
Lord  at  all.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one — even  if  he  held,  as  I  do, 
that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  not  less  trustworthy,  or  is  even  more  trust- 
worthy, in  its  account  of  the  historical  facts,  than  any  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels — would  deny  this.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  the  sup- 
position that  our  Lord  never  died  at  the  time  when  He  was  believed 
by  the  Church  to  have  died,  were  otherwise  tenable,  we  neither  have, 
nor  could  have,  any  proof  that  death  in  the  physiological  sense  had 
really  taken  place,  since  at  that  period  the  physiological  evidences  of 
death,  as  we  now  understand  them,  were  not  formulated  at  all.  But 
what  Professor  Huxley  entirely  ignored  was  the  impossibility  of  the 
supposition  that  our  Lord  could  have  recovered  consciousness  and 
the  power  of  movement  in  the  maimed  and  wounded  condition  in 
which  the  crucifixion  had  left  Him,  without  his  intimate  friends  and 
followers  knowing  perfectly  well  that  He  was  corporeally,  at  the  time 
of  His  so-called  resurrection,  a  mere  resuscitated  and  helpless  invalid, 
and  that  if  He  subsequently  lived,  for  a  number  of  days  or  weeks  or 
months  or  years,  on  this  earth,  and  then  died,  the  stress  which  they 
laid  on  His  resurrection  was  a  mere  fraud, — a  conviction  that  would 
have  put  a  final  end  to  all  that  enthusiasm  of  faith  on  which  the 
spread  of  His  gospel  wholly  depended.  Of  all  suppositions,  that 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  irrational  is  the  supposition  that  our 
Lord  recovered  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  exhaustion  and  torture 
of  the  Cross,  and  died  a  natural  death  at.  last,  without  a  rumor  ol 
the  truth  having  escaped  to  extinguish  forever  the  awe  and  gratitude 

with  which  His  resurrect  ion  had  been  regarded  by  the  infant  Church. 

Hut  tin;  object  of  Huxley's  paper  was  hardly,  1  think,  bo  much  to 
convince  the  Metaphysical  Society  that  the  resurrection  ^i  Christ  had 
been  believed  by  Christiana  on  do  evidence  worthy  of  the  name 
to  seize  an  opportunity  f"i-  a  very  eloquent  apology  for  the  inoredulity 
of  men  of  science.     Professor  Huxley  ended  by  remarking  men 
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of  science  are  often  told  that  the  study  of  physical  science  unfits 
them  for  the  due  estimate  of  moral  probability,  and  that  indeed  it 
might  be  so  if  moral  probability  is  to  be  considered  as  the  art  of 
u  accumulating  inconclusive  arguments,  in  the  hope  that  a  great  heap 
of  them  may  at  least  look  as  firm  as  one  good  demonstration. "  But, 
he  went  on,  men  of  science  have  one  advantage: — 

"We  are  daily  and  by  rough  discipline  taught  to  attach  a  greater  and  greater 
responsibility  to  the  utterance  of  the  momentous  words  'I  believe. '  The  man  of 
science  who  commits  himself  to  even  one  statement  which  turns  out  to  be  de- 
void of  good  foundation  loses  somewhat  of  his  reputation  among  his  fellows, 
and,  if  he  be  guilty  of  the  same  error  often,  he  loses  not  only  his  intellectual,  but 
his  moral  standing  amongst  them.  For  it  is  justly  felt  that  errors  of  this  kind 
have  their  roots  rather  in  the  moral  than  in  the  intellectual  nature.  Doubtless, 
men  thus  sharply  disciplined  are  apt  to  apply  their  own  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  universally  ;  and  where  such  a  story  as  the  miraculous  version  of  the  resur- 
rection is  presented  to  them  for  acceptance,  they  not  only  decline  to  believe  it, 
but  they  aoBort  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  it  would  be  a  moral  dereliction  to 

end  to  believe  it.  Looking  at  fidelity  to  truth  as  the  highest  of  all  human 
duties,  they  regard  with  feelings  approaching  to  abhorrence  that  cynical  infidel- 
ity whirl),  when  Reason  reports  'No  ei  idence, '  and  Conscience  warns  that  in- 
tellectual honesty  means  absolute  submission  to  evidence,  attempts  to  drown  the 
roice  of  both  by  loud  assertion,  packed  by  appeals  to  the  weakness  and  the 
sof  human  nature 

That  baa  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
it   impressive  specimens  of   Pi  «   Huxley's  eloquence,  which 

quenoe  of  no  common  order.     And  it  certainly  contains  a  les- 
son winch  we   all   greatly  But  it  does  not  convince  mc  that 

Professor  Huxley  s  own  mind  was  not  as  much  open  to  prep*  issesi  ions 

of  a  very  potent  kind  against  a  good  man  of  conclusive  evi- 

dence, aa  the  minds  of  many  who  have  not  been  submitted  to  what 
he  justly  calls  tl  •  irp  discipline"  of  scientific  training.     For  in 

mbativ<  lit  of  battle  with  his  peers,"  as 

did    I  "far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy 

»y."     And  this  militant,  spirit  of  bim  far  too  implicit  a 

con]  in  the  armor  of  men  of  science  to  admit  of  bis  feeling  balf 

elf -distrustful  as  some  of  the  opponents  on  whose  credulity  be 
II'-  was  always  more  himself  when  he  was,  in  his 
inion,  me  idol  of  bis  anti  than  when  lie 

stating  what,  he  believed   to   be  a  truth.      B*or  example,   'i«k 
claimed   to  be  in  the  strict   I  an   Agnostic.     He  thought  it 

only  ti  rt  of  religion  to  cheri  b"  the  noblest  ami  most  human 

1  bip,    \nv  the  most  part,  of  the  silent  sort, ' 
at  the  Altar  of  the  I  wn  and  Unknowable";  and  be  sympathi 
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with  those  Athenians  who  had  set  up  an  altar  dyvuxjru)  Osm,  "  to  the  un- 
known God," — the  incident  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — 
from  which  he  borrowed  for  himself  the  name  of  Agnostic.  But 
whenever  he  came  to  explain  what  these  emotions  are,  which  are  so 
noble  and  are  yet  excited  by  the  pure  negation  of  all  knowledge,  you 
find  him  slipping  in  a  good  many  assumptions  to  which,  if  used  by 
an  opponent,  he  would  have  taken  the  strongest  objection,  as  exhib- 
iting a  most  illegitimate  use  of  "  the  momentous  words,  'I  believe." 
For  example,  in  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  his  lay  sermons,  he 
says : — 

"Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of  every  one  of 
us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losiug  a  game  of  chess. 
Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at 
least  the  names  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces  ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and 
a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check?  Do  you  not 
think  that  we  should  look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn,  upon  the 
father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the  State  which  allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up 
without  knowing  a  pawn  from  a  knight?  Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary 
truth  that  the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and, 
more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing 
something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than 
chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  or  woman 
of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chess-board 
is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other  sidte  is  hidden 
from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  al- 
lowance for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid, 
with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated, — without  haste,  but  without 
remorse.  My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture  in  whieh 
Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for 
love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win, — and  I  should  aooept  it  as  AD 
image  of  human  life.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  is  learning  the  nil 
this  mighty  game." 

"  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient. N  The 
words  "  we  know"  are  stronger,  and  are  even  more  u  momentous" 
than  the  words  "  we  believe."  They  are  expressive  of  the  very  op- 
posite of  "agnosticism."  Where,  then,  is  the  agnostic?  How  ^o 
we  know  that  the  player  is  a  "  strong  angel  who  Is  playing  for  love,  as 
ay,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win"? — and  yel  Professor  Huxley 
tells  ns,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  bidden  playei  is  one  who 
does  cot  even  give  "a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first,  but  the 

blow  without   the    word."       M  It   is    left   to    you  to    lind   out    w  i 
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ears  are  boxed."  That  is  Professor  Huxley's  own  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  "  strong  angel  who  plays  for  love,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win,"  treats  the  unfortunate  player  who  has  to  find 
out  for  himself  even  the  rules  of  the  game  at  which  he  is  playing, — 
a  treatment,  as  it  seems  to  me,  neither  angelic  nor  "  generous."  But 
the  eloquent  teacher  was  himself  so  expert  in  boxing  the  ears  of  those 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  never  learned  the  rules  of  the  games  at 
which  they  played  with  him,  that  I  suppose  he  thought  the  same 
policy  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  mysterious  player  to  whom  he  gave 
'*  worship  mostly  of  the  silent  sort,"  for  want  of  the  knowledge  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  explain  clearly  why  the  worship  was 
given.  The  moment  he  attempts  to  explain  why  he  worships,  he 
assumes  what  he  would  have  taken  an  ordinary  theist  severely  to  task 
for  presuming  to  assume.  Yet  how  any  "  noble  emotion, "  even  of  the 
silent  sort,  is  to  be  fostered  toward  a  being  who  has  no  recognizable 
attributes,  this  great  intellectual  wrestler  never  ventured  to  declare. 

Professor  Huxley  was  very  well  read  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  but  there  again  he  seems  to  me  to  have  had  his  attitude  deter- 
mined by  a  fixed   iconoclastic  purpose.      On  the  critical  subject  of 

e-will  and  Necessity,  he   I  I  think,  went   to  the  bottom  of 

the  subject,  but  was  always  delighted  to  bewilder  his  opponents  by 
ong  things  in  a   vivid  way.       In  his   Little   Study  of    Bume, 
he  aever  really  d  on  at  issue,  but  turns  the 

flank  of  the  Pre  h  I  i  po  tion  by  such  phrases  as:  ki  In  that 
form  of  desire  which  is  called 'attention,'  the  train  of  thought  held 

for  .'i  time,  in  the  desired  direct! oi 

on  to  another  line,"  '  j  call  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms 

of  volition  a  u form  of  de  the  mosl  audacious  philosophical 

orincipii  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     Of  course  if  will  is  a 

mere  '■  form  of  d<  then    is  no  question  to  argue;  hut  the  \rw 

i    Professor    Hu  and    his    opponents   depends   on 

r,  when  we  :  u  unwelcome  subject,  in  spite 

of  t]  wlm-h  another  line,  the  desire 

which  holds  the  thought  I  c  that  which  overrules  and  conti 

.-,  the  will.     I [i  |y  I [uzley  dealt  with  this 

fundamental  i  f  philosophy,  nothing  could  show  better  than  the 

i  the  lecture  on  D<  in  which  he  ■ — 

i  en  po  pared  to  go  with  the  Material]  I    irherever  the  true  pursuit  of 

""■t  I  I'M  ot  i  ><■  -  .11 1 1    m;i\  Lad  1 1  Mini  ru  i<l  I  am  glad  on  all  oooasions  to  deolan 

i  Bume,  p  ....,,  ,"p    I 
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my  belief  that  their  fearless  development  of  the  materialistic  aspect  of  these 
matters"  [namely,  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  correlation  between  me- 
chanical force  and  volition]  "  has  had  an  immense  and  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  physiology  and  psychology.  Nay,  more, — when  they  go  further  than 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  do, — when  they  introduce  Calvinism  into  science,  and 
declare  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  machine,  I  do  not  see  any  particular  harm  in 
their  doctrines,  so  long  as  they  admit  that  which  is  a  matter  of  experimental 
fact, — namely,  that  it  is  a  machine  capable  of  adjusting  itself  within  certain 
limits.  I  protest  that  if  some  great  Power  could  agree  to  make  me  always  think 
what  is  true,  and  do  what  is  right,  on  condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort  of 
clock,  and  wound  up  every  morning  before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should  instantly 
close  with  the  offer.  The  only  freedom  I  care  about  is  the  freedom  to  do  right ; 
the  freedom  to  do  wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  with  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  any 
one  who  will  take  it  of  me.  But  when  the  Materialists  stray  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  path,  and  talk  about  there  being  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  Matter 
and  Forces  aud  necessary  laws,   .  .   .  I  decline  to  follow  them." 

That  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  tbe  vivacity  with  which  Professor 
Huxley  spoke  at  the  Metaphysical  Society,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he,  like  the  hidden  player  in  the  great  game  of  life,  boxed  the 
ears  of  his  antagonists  without  telling  them  why  their  ears  were 
boxed.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  sophistical 
than  the  way  in  which,  in  this  powerful  passage,  he  plays  with  the 
word  "  freedom."  He  says  he  should  have  no  objection  at  all  to  be 
wound  up  like  a  chronometer,  if,  by  being  thus  wound  up,  he  could 
always  secure  going  right;  but  then  he  says  it  is  only  the  freedom 
to  go  right  about  which  he  cares,  and  that  he  would  part  with  the 
freedom  to  go  wrong  on  the  cheapest  terms  to  any  one  who  would 
take  it  of  him.  But  does  he  really  mean  that  a  chronometer  has  any 
freedom  to  go  either  right  or  wrong?  I  suppose  that,  so  far  as  it 
goes  right,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  going  right,  and  has  no  free- 
dom in  the  matter.  And  what  he  means  is,  therefore,  that  if  lie 
could  part  with  every  atom  of  freedom  on  condition  of  always  feeling 
and  acting  as  he  should,  he  would  grasp  at  the  offer.  But  how  are 
you  to  do  right  if  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  right  to  do.  Right  as  applied  to  the  going  of  a 
chronometer,  and  right  as  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  will,  are  as 
different  in  meaning  as  the  "  reins'1  with  which  yon  rem  in  a  borM 
are  from  the  "reins"  which  summon  you  in  the  night  season  to  reflect 
on  your  conduct  during  the  day,  You  might  just  ae  well  oall 
chronometer  "  virtuous"  :is  call  a  man  a  righl  doer  who  was  as  mere 
an  automaton  in  everything  he  did  as  be  is  in  breathing,  or  Mush 
<»r  burning  pale.  Professor  Huxley  always  Knew  bow  t.<  bewilder, 
bis  antagonists,  hut  I  think  he  sometimes  bewildered  Ins  ants 
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without  really  convincing  himself.  His  eagerness  to  be  an  automaton 
would  hardly  have  been  proclaimed  if  there  had  been  any  chance  of 
his  being  taken  at  his  word.  But  then  his  readiness  to  be  trans- 
formed into  an  automaton  did  not  seem  to  him  inconsistent  with 
retaining  his  "  freedom  to  do  right. " 

What  I  have  never  fully  understood  is  the  reverence  which  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  expressed,  and  certainly  deeply  felt,  for  Jesus  of 
Xazareth— whom  he  called  u  the  greatest  moral  genius  the  world  has 
seen," — though  he  himself  regarded  worship  "for  the  most  part  of 
the  silent  sort"  at  "  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable"  as 
the  ideal  of  the  highest  human  worship.  Of  course  I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  made  the  allowances  which  every  wise  man  must  make  for  the 
immense  chasm  between  the  age  of  faith  and  the  age  of  science.  But 
why  he  should  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  "  as  the  realized  ideal  of  almost 
perfect  humanity, "  if  agnosticism  be  the  nearest  approach  to  truth 
that  we  have  yet  made,  I  cannot  understand.  Surely  "  the  realized 
ideal  of  almost  perfect  humanity"  has  done  more  to  keep  the  human 
race  from  appreciating  "  natural  knowledge"  at  the  high  rate  at 
which  Professor  Huxley  appreciated  it,  than  any  other  human  being 
who  eveT  lived.  Nay,  even  Christ's  pure  and  ideal  morality  was 
p  in  the  life  of  a  living  God,  and  not  at  all  like  M  worship 
for  the  most  part  of  the  silent  s  art1    at  "  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and 

I  'ni  I  cannot  imagine  any  book,  which  has  diverted  the 
human    r.v              far   from    the    true    path    of    education    as    Profe 

II  '  oes  it  out  in  his  "  Lav  Sermons,11  as  the  Bible;  nor  any 
life-  traced  id  the  Bible  which  has  had  a  tenth  part  <>f  the  same  effect 
m  c  '  that  wide  departure  from  the  study  <>f  what  Professor 
Buxlej  meant  hy  "natural  knowle  as  that  <>f  Jesus  Christ. 
Professor  Huxley  declares  that  to  the  Palestinian  .lew  MGod  was 
immanent  in  i                w  Western  people  realize.91     Well,  was  that 

Option  that  has    led  the  world  right,    or  that  lias    led   it    wrong? 

If  i  Iciim  must   l-e  in  the  last  d  misleading.     If 

wrong,  bow  can  Je       <>f  Nazareth  he  M  the  realized  ideal  of  almost 

bumanit)  re  never  was  a  more  dazzling,  misleading 

will  o'  th<  than  the  attitude  of  Jesn    Christ  toward  God,  if  the 

of  Professor  II  i  M  Lay  Sermons'1  is  t<>  be  regarded  ■■<- 

Bable.      'The  man  of  science,"  said  tins  great  warrior  on  the  §ide 

r»f  t  tics,  M  baa  learned  to  believe  in  justification  not  by  faith, 

cificatii  Well,  what  was  tie-  verification  «>f  the  positive 

i    '      that  the  1, ;iirs  of   your  head    ;ire   all  numbered11?       Was   it, 
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in  Professor  Huxley's  mind,  "justified"  at  all?  And  if  not,  what 
is  more  paradoxical  than  the  proposition  that  Jesus  Christ  was  "  the 
greatest  moral  genius  the  world  has  seen,"  and  that  he  was  the 
realized  ideal  of  almost  perfect  humanity?  Did  Jesus  Christ  ever 
conceive  the  duty  of  skepticism  as  to  the  love  and  guardianship  of  God? 
And  how,  then,  could  Professor  Huxley  reverence  so  profoundly  the 
man  who  taught  the  creed  most  opposed  to  his  own  that  "  Skepticism 
is  the  highest  of  duties,  blind  faith  the  unpardonable  sin"? 

The  only  manner  in  which,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  his 
tenderness  and  his  combativeness,  his  irony  and  his  impulsive  moods 
of  reverence,  I  can  reconcile  Huxley's  strong  denunciations  of  any- 
thing like  unverified  beliefs,  with  his  sudden  bursts  of  passionate 
feeling  for  One  who  was  by  no  means  a  worshipper  of  the  Unknown 
or  Unknowable  since  he  led  the  world  into  a  perfect  rapture  of  belief 
that  rendered  it  blind  and  deaf  for  centuries  to  "  natural  knowledge, " 
is  by  assuming  that  a  great  deal  of  his  skepticism  was  a  kind  of 
habitual  expression  of  the  eager  combativeness  of  his  nature.  If  the 
words  "I  believe"  were  to  him  so  "momentous,"  it  was  not  solely 
because  they  and  their  converse  expressed  the  final  judgment  of  a 
very  keen  intellect,  but  also  because  they  embodied  the  defiance  of 
a  very  warlike  and  ardent  spirit.  Professor  Huxley  loved  to  throw 
down  the  glove  to  those  who  seemed  to  him  to  bar  the  way  against 
the  exploring  genius  of  a  very  daring  nature.  But,  none  the  less,  he 
had  that  in  him  which  often  spurred  him  on  to  renounce  his  own 
most  cherished  canons  of  judgment  and  most  approved  repudiations 
of  faith.  Before  that  unseen  player,  whom  he  recognized  as  so 
utterly  unknown  and  unknowable  that  he  contrasted  him  almost 
scornfully  with  the  God  of  Christian  creeds,  he  sometimes  invited 
us  all  to  bow  our  heads  in  acts  of  true  adoration.  And  so  long  as  he 
could  combine  his  love  of  Christ  with  some  sort  of  defiance  of  con 
ventional  Christianity,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  prostrate  himself  before 
tin;  1  icing  whose  normal  nature  subdued  him  into  a  feeling  of  awe  for 
which  he  could  find  no  adequate  utterance,  and  in  the  presence  oi 
which,  physical  wonders  lost  their  impressiveneea,  and  the  ethioe  of 
tribal  evolution,  to  which  he  subscribed,  found  thcmscKcs  so  utterly 
bereft  of  all  sublimity,  that  they  seemed  the  pallid  ghosts  of  the  vision 
and  the  thought  of  Christ. 

RlOB  LRU    11.   Ill  i  h'\ 


CRIMINAL    ANTHROPOLOGY:    ITS    ORIGIN    AND 

APPLICATION. 

One  thing  strikes  you  when  you  enter  one  of  our  courts, — the 
sight  of  judges,  state  employees  like  others,  -who  think  that  they 
cannot  fulfil  their  functions  unless  they  are  masked  in  a  costume  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  same  spirit  pervades  their  judgments.  These 
are  often  evoked  from  remote  ages.  Antiquity  is  more  honored 
than  the  truth.  The  lawver  who  can  cite  in  behalf  of  his  client  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  has  a  better  chance  to  gain  his  case.  Worse  yet, 
the  courts  are  often  led  astray  by  formulas  that  had  some  sense  at  the 
time  of  their  origin,  but  have  none  now  and  simply  turn  justice  from 
the  true  path.  In  Italy,  for  example,  sentences  are  often  annulled 
because  the  clerk  had  forgotten  to  preface  them  with  the  formula,  "  In 
the  oame  of  Bis  Majesty,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the 
people,  King  of  ha!  The  law  prescribes  times  for  the  accomplish- 

it  of  certain  formalities.  Now  justice  is  often  denied  to  poor 
•.ho   an*   quite   in   the   right,  because   theg  come  a   half   an 

hour  too  late,  or  because  bave  made  a  mistake  of  a  few  moments 

in  the  execution  of  these  formalit 

What  is  the  reason  of  all  tin  It,  is  because  <>f  the  tendency  of 

the  human  mind  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  Dumber  of  mental  ai 

eiati  (uired  in  a  given  task.     The  literal  interpretation  prevails 

in  J  rations  of   jn  I  I    provisions   can 

only  the  rude  and  imperfect  indication  of  the  legislative  will,  use- 
ful on!-.  to  tie  m  attaining  justice  by  a  per- 
tal  efTort.     But  tie                iken  the  place  of  justice  ami 
and  tie-  magistrate  has  to  apply  them  literally.     To  judge 

to    his  own  conscious 

-•i  rse  to  1  b         of  idea  \  and  emol  ioni 

■  bich  I  II 'it   to  compare  the  an 

swer  of  bi  nth  t!  oxnary  interpretation  of 

[f  1  amine  the  different 

•nal  f  the  law,  and.  comparing  the  idea  of  the  more 
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frequent  cases  for  which  the  law  was  made  with  the  idea  involved  in 
the  specific  case,  modify  the  application  as  justice  requires. 

But  this  is  a  long,  complex,  difficult  task.  If  the  comparison  be 
not  obvious  enough,  the  judge  becomes  lost  in  doubt,  and  every  new 
case  requires  a  renewed  effort.  How  much  simpler  it  is  to  apply 
general  provisions  of  law,  drawing  from  them  their  logical  inferences, 
not  bothering  with  all  the  concomitant  associations  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, but  merely  following  a  longer  or  shorter  chain  of  reasoning. 
Once  this  habit  of  idio-emotional,  or  let  us  call  it  professional,  judg- 
ment is  formed  the  mind  continues  to  consider  only  the  logical 
relations  of  the  general  principle  to  the  specific  case.  It  excludes  all 
collateral  associations  of  ideas  and  feelings,  numerous  and  varied  as 
they  are,  which  lead  to  a  just  solution  of  the  actual  question.  The 
lofty  and  complex  sentiment  of  justice  is  reduced  to  a  sentiment  of 
satisfaction  in  the  logical  application  of  the  general  principle.  All 
notion  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  victim,  and  the  causes  of  that  wrong, 
is  excluded.  In  brief,  the  idio-emotional  judgment  results  in  the 
substitution  of  pure  logic  for  observation  and  investigation  of  facts, 
a  characteristic  of  the  primitive  periods  of  science  and  of  periods  of 
scientific  degeneracy  and  decadence. 

The  consequences  of  this  heedlessness  are  enormous.  The  judges 
pronounce  judgment  as  if  the  crime  formed  the  simplest  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  criminal.  The  criminal,  on  the  other  hand,  does  all 
that  he  can  to  prove  the  contrary  by  the  rarity  of  his  repentance  and 
his  continual  relapses,  which  often  reach  80  per  cent,  with  enor- 
mous peril  and  expense  to  society,  and  discredit  to  justice, — which 
is  often  only  a  futile  fencing  with  the  criminal  for  the  solo  benefit  of 
some  rhetorician.  The  trouble  is  still  greater  when  the  same  penalty 
is  administered  to  a  man  who  kills  and  steals  from  cupidity,  and  to 
one  who  has  been  impelled  to  crime  by  a  great  and  noble  passion, — 
patriotism,  for  instance,  or  love.  It  is  a  long  time — thirty  vents 
— since  I  began  to  think  that  to  avoid  these  pitfalls  the  enminal  and 
not  the  crime  must  be  studied.  How  did  I  reach  this  oonolusion? 
Bow  did  I  succeed  in  establishing  it? 

I.    BISTORT   ok  THK    DISOOVEBY.  —  atavism    OF  tmi     *  RIMINJLL, 

1  arrived  in  Pans  in  1. 861,  a  vciv  young  clinical  proi 
t;il  disea  ie,  :i   boy,  with  my  bead  full  of  philology  and  oompara 

physiology.       I  soon  saw  that    the    Dtt<  riOUB    hiek    in    t: 
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was  that  of  anatomical  and  anthropological  knowledge.  They  were 
studying  insanity  in  general  without  studying  individual  lunatics. 
I  set  to  work.  I  insisted  that  we  should  study  lunatics  as  we  would 
a  special  variety  of  the  human  race,  noting  the  skin,  the  form,  the 
skull,  and  particularly  the  functions,  sensibility,  etc.  My  colleagues 
laughed  at  me  and  called  me  the  "  Doctor  of  the  steelyard. "  Little 
by  little  the  idea  prevailed,  and  now  they  seem  almost  to  have  forgot- 
ten who  it  was  that  introduced  the  new  somatic  school.  I  had  a  strong 
desire  to  study  the  morally  insane  who  have  since  been  shown  to  be 
the  born  criminals.  It  was  a  principle  of  mine  to  deny  everything 
which  I  did  not  see,  and  as  there  were  none  of  these  in  our  clinic  I 
was  inclined  to  deny  their  existence.  Nevertheless,  to  make  sure  of 
the  facts,  I  commenced  to  occupy  myself  with  criminals,  to  frequent 
prisons,  and  carefully  to  gather  skulls  and  brains  of  prisoners.  One 
evening  there  died  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  city  a  celebrated  brig- 
and, robber,  and  incendiary  who  had  often  escaped  by  means  of  his 
jility.  Upon  the  death  of  this  man,  who  was  a  true  type  of 
the  born  criminal  and  morally  insane,  I  examined  his  skull.  It  pre- 
sented an  enormous  median  occipital   fossa  in  place  of  the  occipital 

liau   spine  which  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.     This  Is  a 
characteristic  wanting  in  the  superior  apes  and  existing  in  all  other 
I  made  the  autopsy  in  the  yard  <>f  the  prison  in  the  early 
hours   of    the    in-  e  day  was  very  foggy,  in    the  winter  of 

1  364.      T:  -her  and  the  place  did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  thor- 

ough  a  .  but  I   recollect   how,  at   that  moment,  the  whole  idea 

of  my  future  WOI  me  Like  a  pictm 

I  instantly  ]  •  e  1  that  the  criminal  mnst  be  a  survival  of  the 

primiti  i  and  the  carnivorous  animals.     The  idea,  though  yei 

embryonic,  wi  i      when  I  was  called  as  an 

the  tribunal  of   '         tno  in  the  case  of  a  sort,  of  .lack  the 

ti.     Tin  -  ■       int,  with  cross  ej  en 

used  with  a  desire  to  disembowel,  chew,  and 

eat  morsels  of  women,  young  and  old,  who  happened  I  ath. 

11"  ftded  I  ■  ■  rotic  pleasure  winch 

Deed  in  this. 

ent  furiously  <rk  in  the  examination  of  facts,  in 

in  pri  ly  at  Pesaro  (when   I  ws          otor  of 

an                               oear  Uulax  prison  where,   with   a 

I  aid       I          i  ;        bed.     Some  of  i  bese  I 

i,  othei  tohed   the  faces  of  the 
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criminals.  As  for  myself,  I  noted  the  more  important  character- 
istics, questioned  the  prisoners,  treating  them  to  cigars  and  wine,  and 
applied  to  them  all  the  modern  methods.  While  the  criminal  had 
his  hand  in  the  plethy  sinograph,  which  gave  me  in  graphic  lines  all 
the  psychic  impressions  and  the  reactions  of  the  brain,  I  showed  him 
things  likely  to  interest  him  strongly, — a  woman,  a  purse,  a  glass  of 
wine,  cigars, — and  noted  the  effect  of  these  impressions  and  especially 
the  effect  of  electric  currents.  The  result  indicated  a  curious  insen- 
sibility. To  complete  my  studies  I  finally  shut  myself  up  for  three 
years  in  the  great  cellular  prison  of  Turin  as  a  physician,  until  my 
health  was  undermined. 

It  was  there  that  I  perceived  that  my  earlier  ideas  fell  short  of 
the  truth.  I  saw  that  the  criminal  was  worse  than  the  savage,  worse 
sometimes  than  the  true  carnivora,  especially  as  regards  analgesia. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw  one  of  these  criminals,  who  was  working  upon 
a  roof  several  yards  in  height,  fall  to  the  ground  and  immediately  re- 
turn to  his  work  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  On  another  occasion  a 
woman  refused,  for  many  days,  to  allow  herself  to  be  cared  for,  until 
the  odor  warned  us  of  the  presence  of  gangrene.  It  had,  in  effect, 
eaten  away  four  fingers  from  one  hand,  where  she  had  been  cut  by  her 
lover.  The  total  of  the^o  facts  thus  gathered  was  enormous,  so  that 
the  image  of  the  criminal  arose  from  them  in  perfect  clearness.  The 
anatomy  of  criminals  showed  a  great  number  of  completely  atavistic 
changes:  surcillary  arch  and  frontal  sinus  enormous;  median  occip- 
ital fossa;  suture  of  the  atlas;  virile  aspect  of  the  skull  in  women; 
double  articular  face  of  the  occipital  condyle;  flattening  of  the  palate; 
large  oblique  orbits  varying  from  2  per  cent  to  68  per  cent. 
These  traits  are  often  grouped  in  the  same  individuals,  producing  B 
type,  in  the  proportion  of  43  per  cent.  The  convolutions  of  the  brain 
present  frequent  atavistic  anomalies,  such  as  the  separation  of  the  cal- 
careous fissure  from  the  occipital,  the  formation  of  an  operculum  of 
the  occipital  lobe,  and  absolutely  atypical  variations,  sueh  as  the  tra 
verse  furrows  of  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  study  of  25,000  living  beings  continued,  though  loss  con- 
stantly, the  frequency  of  the  anomalies  revealed  by  the  anatomical 
table.     It  showed  analogies  between  savages  and  delinquent 

proportion  of  35  to  86  per  cent.      Among-  these  anomalies  weir  pi 

oathism ;  the  hair  black  and  crisp;  the  beard  khin ;  oxioephaly ;  oblique 

eyes;   small  skull;    the  jaw  and  1 1  omes  developed  ;    the  fore! 

retreating  obliquely  from  the  <  the  ears  large;  ana 
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the  two  sexes;  a  greater  extension  of  all  new  characteristics  added  to 
the  necroscopic  characteristics  which  assimilate  the  European  crim- 
inal to  the  Mongolian  and  Australian  type. 

A  photographic  study  of  5,000  criminals  furnished  a  means  of 
verifying  and  fixing  the  frequency  of  the  criminal  physiognomic 
type  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  with  the  maximum  of  56  per 
cent  for  assassins,  and  a  minimum  of  6  to  8  per  cent  for  bankrupts, 
swindlers,  and  bigamists.  Photography  showed  how  often  the  ethnic 
type  is  effaced  among  criminals,  while  they  have  with  each  other 
a  veritable  resemblance.  It  shows  the  frequency  of  feminine  aspect 
among  certain  thieves  and  pederasts,  and  virility  among  many  fe- 
male criminals,  especially  murderesses.  A  study  of  800  free  men 
showed  that  there  may  often  be  found  among  these  the  characteristics 
of  degenerate  physiognomy,  but  very  rarely,  almost  never,  combined 
in  the  same  person,  and  frequently  justified  by  latent  criminality.  It 
often  happens  that  greater  shrewdness,  wealth,  or  political  influence 
avert  the  action  of  the  law  and  hide  the  criminal  in  men  of  great 
power, — Crispi,  for  example,  or,  in  New  York,  the  leaders  of  the 
Tammany  ring. 

The  anomalies  appeared  still  stranger  on  studying  the  psychology 

and  the  biology  of   these   unfortunates.      Here  the  analogy  with  sav- 

more  striking,  especially  as  to  tattooing,  which  in  certain 

criminals  prevails  to  t;  tent  of  25  per  cent,  among  thieves  16 

cent,  among  minor  criminals  84  per  cent,  and  which  often  serves, 

»ng  the  savages,  to  indicate  a  sect  or  to  boast  of  a  crime. 
ometimefl  composed  of  true  piotographic  characters,  as 

in   the  writing   of   the    Indians   reported    in    the   publications  of    the 
onian  Institution.      Thus  one  man  was   tattooed  with    the   fig- 

oman,  fringed  and  ci  I.     u  I  caused  her  to  take  flight," 

said,  '"  toi  she  fled  with   me,  and  by  me  she  lost  her  virgin's 
She  had  in  her  hands  two  bleeding  hearts,  denoting  the 
who  mourned  her.     L  criminals  display  great  in- 

to pain,  which  explains  then-  longevity,  their  ability  to 
their  frequent  suicide.     As  with  savages  also,  their  pas- 
sion l     .'    iolent,  inceisi  ered  as  a  duty,  and  they 

imbling,  alcohol,  and  complete  idleness,    Thus 
the  Caledonians  were  accustomed  to  repeat,  without  knowing  it, 

the  murderer  Lemair,  "Better  die  than  work."     In 

•    with    this,    I    remember   readin  day    in    a    scientific 

that  among  the  i  found  more  left 
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handed  persons  than  among  Europeans.  I  immediately  made  obser- 
vations upon  600  criminals  in  Turin,  and  found  the  proportion  of 
left-handed  ones  double  that  in  the  same  number  of  journeyman 
printers.  Again,  having  read  that  savages  have  greater  visual  acute  - 
ness,  I  set  to  work  with  the  oculists  and  found  indeed  that  the 
acuteness  of  their  vision  was  far  greater  than  the  normal,  contrasting 
witht  heir  dulness  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sense  of  color.  At  an- 
other time  I  read  concerning  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  that  their 
plays  were  almost  like  combats.  Then  I  studied  the  games  and 
amusements  of  young  criminals  in  the  reformatories,  and  I  found  that 
almost  always  these  amusements  involved  wounds,  even  more  often 
than  among  the  savages.  Thus,  in  one  game,  the  object  of  a  player 
was  to  save  the  head  and  hands  from  the  wounds  of  two  knives  used 
by  the  others. 

However,  these  observations  were  not  so  original  as  I  at  first 
thought  they  were.  The  knowledge  of  a  criminal  physiognomic  type, 
which  at  first  appeared  most  novel,  and  was  most  generally  denied  by 
the  savants,  is  often  instinctive  among  the  common  people.  There 
are  often  persons,  especially  among  women,  who  are  far  from  sus- 
pecting even  the  existence  of  criminal  anthropology,  and  who  yet,  at 
the  sight  of  those  who  bear  criminal  characteristics,  instantly  experi- 
ence a  lively  repulsion  and  know  that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
malefactor.  I  was  acquainted  with  one  lady  whose  life  was  quite 
withdrawn  from  society,  who  on  two  occasions  discovered  the  criminal 
character  of  certain  young  people,  not  before  suspected,  but  after- 
ward detected  by  the  police.  How  often  we  read  in  the  report 
trials,  of  perfectly  honest  people,  unfamiliar  with  the  slightest  an- 
thropological observations,  who  escape  certain  death  from  being  warned 
in  time  by  the  sinister  glance  of  the  assassin,  in  which  they  read  his 
criminal  intention.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  first  letter-carrier 
who  was  to  have  been  the  victim  of  the  murderer  Franoesconi  had 
time  to  flee,  haunted  by  that  glance.  At  my  request  schoolmasters 
have    shown   to   forty   young   girls    twenty    portraits   of   t:  and 

twenty  of  great  men.  Four-fifths  of  these  children  recognized  the 
first  as  wretched  creatures  or  .  undrels,  and  the  Becond  as  honest 

men.      The    universal  although    involuntary    consciousness   oi   the 
of  a  physiognomy  peculiar  to  criminals  lias  given  birth  to 
tin-  epithets  "a  thief's  fac<  ."  v'  the  h'*>L  of  an  assassin  The 

only   \v:.\    t<>  explain    the    opposition    to    the    faot    II   the  reluetane 

men  to  dravi  eral  conclusion  from  individual  observat  But 
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how  is  this  universal  consciousness  itself  to  be  explained?  In  young 
girls  there  is  certainly  no  knowledge  acquired  by  experience.  Then 
what  is  there?  An  intuitive  sense,  is  it  said?  That  is  a  vulgar 
explanation  with  which  the  public  is  contented  because  it  has  no 
meaning. 

I  suspect  that  the  phenomenon  is  hereditary.  The  impression 
left  us  by  our  fathers  and  transmitted  to  our  children  has  become 
unconscious  knowledge,  like  that  of  the  little  birds  born  and  reared 
in  our  houses,  who  strike  their  wings  and  beaks  in  fright  against 
their  cages  when  they  see  pass  above  them  birds  of  prey  known  only 
to  their  ancestors.  Every  day  teaches  us  the  importance  of  the  un- 
conscious part  in  human  actions,  and  what  a  role  is  played  by  ata- 
vism and  heredity.  Who  of  us  can  realize,  when  he  bends  the  knees 
and  joins  the  hands  in  prayer,  that  he  is  making  an  hereditary  move- 
ment transmitted  from  those  epochs  of  barbarism  when  war  was  the 
normal  state? 

II. — EPILEPSY   OF   BORN    CRIMINALS. 

My  work  was  only  at   its   beginning.      In  the  earlier  years,  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  of  the  skull  with   its  occipital  fossa,  I  believed 
that  the  criminal  was  solely  and  simply  an  atavistic  phenomenon.     I 
d  compelled  to  admit  that  t!  re  in  bora  criminals,  not  in 

others,  still  stranger  anomalies  than  are  presented  by  b&t  and 

with    which    atavism    lias     nothing    to    do.       These    arc:     precocious 

wrinkle  oma,   hernia; 

meningitic,  hepatic,  and  cardiac  I«  These  show  the  criminal 

to  be  abnormal  I  birth,  through  the  e  of  various  organs, 

illy  the  ntres.      This   again  is  confirmed   by   his- 

dilatioD   of    the   cerebral    lymphatic   vessels, 

ion  of  the  n-  btuseness  of  the 

I  m     ■  co  that  in  my  studies  1  hai         rer  reached  the  solu- 

of    my  problems  suddenly.      Thus,   in  the  study  of  the  nature  of 

or  [tali  lohed  a  solution  only  by  su<  • 

ad  by  accidents  occurring  in  the  path  of  my  studies 
I  aided  by  an  accident  after  much  time  losl  in 

ion.     A  soldi<  '  linated  with- 

or  four  of  his  companions.     It 
not  I   n»  i  on  thi  lion,  that  he  had  an  attack  of 
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epilepsy.  He  showed  great  coolness  in  his  murder  and  remembered 
it  sufficiently  well,  though  not  quite  correctly.  The  entire  life  of 
this  man,  who  was  descended  from  a  line  of  degenerates,  murderers, 
and  epileptics,  was  a  mass  of  crimes  and  diseases.  One  day  he  set 
out  to  kill  his  fiancee,  fell  fainting  in  a  church,  and  lay  there  all 
night,  foaming  at  the  mouth.  He  remembered  nothing  of  it.  He 
was  a  barber  by  trade.  In  his  regiment  he  had  been  relieved  of  this 
duty  on  account  of  his  disease.  He  was  straightway  seized  with  a 
boundless  rage,  tore  his  razors  into  bits  with  his  teeth,  and  spit  them 
out  before  his  superior  officers.  In  studying  this  curious  criminal 
I  divined  instantly  that  the  disease,  which  was  confused  with  and 
obscured  by  the  atavism  of  the  crime,  was  epilepsy. 

In  effect,  in  epilepsy  there  is  found  the  same  absence  of  moral 
sense,  the  same  dulness  of  the  physical  senses,  the  same  impulsive- 
ness as  among  criminals.  This  discovery,  strange  enough  in  appear- 
ance, is  very  simple  in  reality.  We  often  hear  the  spontaneous  re- 
mark that  certain  attacks  of  criminal  rage  are  marked  by  M  epileptic 
fury."  The  discovery  was  rejected  with  great  unanimity,  even  by 
those  who,  like  Tamburini  and  Morselli,  had  seen  cases  of  psychic 
epilepsy  without  convulsion  and  without  amnesia  as  is  often  seen  in 
the  case  of  criminals.  As  for  me,  I  am  used  to  this  reception  from 
savants  and  demi-savants.  Indeed,  I  see  in  it  the  sign  that  I  have 
struck  a  new  and  fruitful  vein.  For  thirty  years  my  colleagues  ridi- 
culed me  for  maintaining  that  pellagra  is  a  poisoning  by  spoiled 
maize ;  and  during  all  those  years  I  was  known  in  Italy  as  the  u  pella- 
groseine  crank."  But  there  is  one  thing  more  trustworthy  than 
academicians. — Time.  After  some  years  the  proofs  in  this  direction 
became  very  numerous.  Left-handedness  was  found  to  bo  very  fre- 
quent among  epileptics,  as  well  as  insensibility  to  wounds.  Dr.  Ot« 
tolenghi  discovered  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  epileptics  and  bom 
criminals  alone,  the  interruption  and  contraction  with  scotoma  of  the 
periphery  of  the  visual  field.  Rossi  demonstrated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  epileptics  among  criminals  was  40  per  cent.  K\  en  the  official 
statistics  of  the  criminals  showed  the  proportion  to  be  six  timet  more 
than  normal.  Krafft-Ebing,  and  Panataof  Verona,  found  epilepsy  in 
the  case  of  many  sexual  psychopaths,  which  explain!  almost  all  the 

more  curious  crimes  due  to  luxury.       Literature,  both  the  ancient  and 

the  moat  modern,  agrees  with  these  views.  Shakespeare  surmised  epi- 
lepsy   in    the    mind    of    Macbeth,  who    sulTered    from    hallucinat  ions. 

Gonoourt  saw  epilepsy  in  the  murderer  of  the  girl  Bliss.     Dostoi 
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ewski  described  all  his  criminals  as  epileptic  in  his  "  Crime  et  Chati- 
ment."  Zola,  without  knowing  it,  gave  us  a  complete  type  of 
psychic  epilepsy  in  the  murderer  of  "  La  Bete  Humaine."  I  was 
able  to  found  the  first  editions  of  my  "  Delinquent  Man"  on  living 
documents,  taking  as  a  basis  atavism  and  epilepsy. 

III. — NEW    STUDIES:    FERRI,    GAROFALO,    MARRO. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  which  may  be  called  the  maturing  of 
an  idea,  a  young  man  of  Bologna,  Ferri,  about  this  time  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  if  there  is  no  free  will  all  the  laws 
should  be  changed,  for  punishment  has  no  influence  upon  the  crim- 
inal. He  continued  in  this  direction,  entered  completely  into  my 
ideas,  and  showed  that  I  had  not  taken  sufficient  account  of  the  oc- 
casional criminal  and  the  habitual  criminal.  Finally  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  "  Fifty  Years  of  Criminality  in  France,"  supply- 
ing for  me  another  of  my  defects — that  of  statistics,  which  has  never 
been  my  forte.      Later  he  gave  in  his  "  Criminal  Sociology"  all  the 

ological  bases  of  our  Bohool.  At  the  same  time  a  young  magis- 
trate of    Naples,  Garofalo,  who  acknowledged  no  standard  of  punish - 

it   but   the   defence  of   society,  summed  up  his  studies  in  the  sen- 

e,  M  The  more  a  man   is  to  be  feared,  the  more  he  should  be 

Confined."      Shortly  after,  Mario,  a  laborious  and    learned  alienist  of 
minute   exactness,  contributed   powerful   support  to  my  theories  by 
lying  with  the  patience  of  a  Benedictine  all  the  moral,  physical, 
and  psychical  char:  of  live  hundred  criminals,  divided,  ac« 

ling  to  the  crime,  intotl  -  swindlers,  etc.,  and  compared  them 
with  two  hundred  normal  persons  of  the  country  and  age.     As 

he  prepared  in  ma]  tables  all  the 

that  he  had  made  and   provided  for  the  verification  of 

bis   COndn  It    will    be  seen    that    the  little   edifice,   which  was 

quite  rudiments!  when   I   began  to  work-  alone  beginning  to  be 

conv,  Thanks  to  these  critics  I  was  able  to  add  to  tin-  oriminal 

born  t!,'  i  iminal  ('who  is  quite  as  formidable*  and  resembles  him 

mattoid  (also  known  as  the  "  crank91),  and  the  criminaloid 

riminal  bom,  who  require    a  great  on  to  violate  the 

ional criminal  (who violates  them  when  forced  by 

B  \\  •  •  gap  ■•••  a   not  yet  entirely  filled.     (  me  last  and 

ed  to  me  the  criminal  through  passion. 

1    a/i     one   day  in  a   printing-office,  cori  the  proofs  of   my 
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"Delinquent  Man"  with  the  chief  reader.  I  came  to  a  page  which 
spoke  of  a  young  man  in  the  diplomatic  service  who,  impelled  by 
jealousy  only  too  well  justified  (his  fiancee  had  almost  shown  him  the 
price  of  her  prostitution) ,  had  stabbed  her  with  a  knife  and  after- 
ward stabbed  himself.  Sentenced  to  a  light  punishment,  he  had  dis- 
appeared. The  proof-reader  was  this  man.  Suddenly  he  threw  him- 
self at  my  feet,  declaring  that  he  would  commit  suicide  if  I  published 
this  story  with  his  name.  His  face,  before  very  gentle,  was  com- 
pletely altered  and  almost  terrifying,  and  I  was  really  afraid  that 
he  would  kill  himself  or  me  upon  the  spot.  I  tore  up  the  proofs,  and 
for  several  editions  omitted  his  story ;  but  I  had  discovered  the  crim- 
inal through  passion.1  There  is  a  class  of  men,  young,  honest,  of 
gentle  appearance,  whose  beauty  of  soul  corresponds  to  their  beauty 
of  body,  in  no  wise  apathetic  like  born  criminals,  but  of  an  exagger- 
ated affectionateness.  One  of  these  young  men,  being  in  love  and 
unable  to  talk  with  his  lady-love,  put  his  ear  to  a  wall,  transported 
with  delight  to  hear  her  step.  My  proof-reader  declared  that  he 
wished  to  burn  his  ears  with  red-hot  iron  when  he  heard  his  fiancee 
uttering  unclean  things.  All  these  men  are  capable  of  remorse  and 
of  repentance,  and  are  impelled  to  crime  by  a  strong  and  often  just 
cause.  They  commit  the  crime  in  broad  daylight,  with  whatever 
weapon  is  at  hand,  and  never  seek  to  prove  an  alibi.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  many  political  criminals  belong  in  this  category, — Orsini,  for 
example,  Sand  and  Charlotte  Corday. 

After  this  the  work  arose,  it  may  be  said,  if  not  complete,  cer- 
tainly vital  and  fecund.  A  large  number  of  monographs  appeared 
upon  special  crimes,  which  would  not  have  been  published  before. 
Balestrini  made  a  wonderful  study  of  infanticide  and  abortion,  and 
demonstrated  that  these  crimes  might  almost  be  stricken  from  the 
code, — on  the  one  hand  because  criminals  through  passion  are  incap- 
able of  relapse,  and  on  the  other  hand  because,  in  the  ease  of  abor- 
tion especially,  what  is  killed  is  not  a  man,  but  a  being  inferior  in 
the  zoological  world.  Margri  at  Pisa  undertook  a  study  of  theft. 
Florian  took  up  another  on  defamation,  showing  that  what  resembles 
defamation  and  is  severely  punished  by  the  Italian  law  wnieh  al- 
ways goes  contrary  to  right — is  a  necessity  of  moral  and  politics]  lib- 

1  I  may  a<i<l  that  a  few  yean  later  this  man,  who  had  manii  Uremely 

plain  woman,  and  win.  bad  told  ma  that  at  the  d  of  his  a  Ifs  ha 

would  loll  either  bar  «»i  himself,  committed   tuioide  w  Ithoni  an]  known  oanaa 
l  made  a  study  <»f  bis  skull  and  brain  and  found  them  of  admirable  boaut} 
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erty;  that  the  liberty  of  criticism,  even  when  it  is  offensive,  should 
not  be  restricted,  but  favored  in  every  possible  way.  Sighele  studied 
collective  crime.  He  showed,  more  amply  than  I  had  been  able  to 
do,  that  aggregations  of  human  beings  have  a  character  quite  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  units  of  which  they  are  made  up.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  crowd  may  be  good,  the  crowd  itself  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  cruel  beast.  The  passions  of  each,  when  shared  by  a 
great  number  of  individuals  at  once,  become  doubly  intense,  because 
the  emotion  of  each  is  communicated  from  one  to  another,  and 
the  latent  criminality  of  every  individual  breaks  out  through  the  cer- 
tainty of  impunity  or  through  the  influence  of  some  one  not  so  hon- 
est. This  is  the  basis  of  his  "  Foule  Criminelle.''  In  another 
work,  "Le  Crime  a  Deux,"  he  demonstrated  that  persons  associated 
for  evil  are  more  to  be  feared  than  any  single  criminal.  Occasional 
criminals,  or  criminals  through  passion,  never  have  accomplices.  I, 
myself,  with  Laschi,  constructed  a  complete  penal  system  for  political 
crimes,  starting  from  misoneism.  In  nature  the  law  of  inertia  prevails, 
and  still  more  in  the  human  race,  which  has  a  horror  of  the  new.  Every 
dpitate  change  which  is  not  extorted  by  necessity  is  painful  to  it, 
and  in  politics  is  punished,  for  it  against  the  opinions  and  senti- 

<f  the  majority.     If  or  and  moral  pn  docs  not  take 

ly,  through   :  ml  attrition,  provoked  by  ior  and 

i    if   man  and  society  arc  distinctly  conser- 
vative, it  most    '■  ■  hided    that    thoS<     i  in  favor  of  progress 

•h  adopt  means  too  abrupt  and  too  violent  arc  not  physiological. 

metime  .  for  an  oppi  minority,  but 

iri   t  law  ti  an ti -social  and  therefore  a  crime 

for  it  awakens  reaction  iii  the  misoneistic 

•h,  nn08  it  is  Solidly  based  on  human  nature,  has  great, 

All   j  :  he  slow,  otherwise  it  is 

futile  and  mischii  Those  who  wish  to  impose  a  political  inno 

,  without    tradition,  without,    i  ty,  offend 

ID    in    tin*   public  mind  which  OOmeS 

from  a  dread  of  the  and  invi  application  of  the  penal 

li  IStinCti  ilutiops   mid    revolts 

The  I'  par<  ary,  or  at. 

lair  •  ic    or    |  nal    spn  it.       The 

be  an  incubation,  at  an  ;er 

in  death.       The;  e  latter 

mi  lunatios),  lunatics,  and 
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born  criminals  who  have  a  strong  tendency  to  innovation.  The  for- 
mer prevail  more  among  the  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  cold 
or  temperate  climates  (Luther,  Cromwell) ;  the  latter  are  more  often 
found  in  Latin,  Catholic,  and  warm  countries. 

Mr.  Henry  Ferri  made  a  brilliant  beginning  with  the  biological, 
psychical,  psycho-pathological  study  of  homicide  in  his  "  Criminels, 
avec  Atlas."  Under  natural  conditions  of  primitive  humanity 
homicide  bore,  in  many  respects,  a  great  part,  and  Mr.  Ferri  notes 
with  great  perspicacity  a  double  process  of  evolution,  toward  di- 
minishing ferocity  and  moral  sentiment,  and  toward  judicial  institu- 
tions. Homicide,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  sanguinary  vengeance,  is 
the  embryo  of  all  social  rights  of  repression.  He  infers  that  murder 
is  not  the  product  of  an  abstract  voluntary  fiat,  but  that  it  has  its 
roots  deep  in  the  animal  organism ;  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of 
physio-pathological,  physical,  and  social  causes.  He  gives  us  the 
evidence  in  insensibility,  which  is  the  key  of  innate  criminality;  in 
the  indifference,  and  sometimes  the  pleasure,  taken  in  the  sufferings 
of  others;  the  cool  ferocity  of  crime;  the  apathetic  impassibility  as  to 
the  crime  itself  and  its  penalties, — evident  proof  that  this  psychic  an- 
algesia is  founded  upon  physical  anaesthesia.  He  shows  the  futility 
of  motive,  the  disdain  of  human  life  which  is  a  characteristic  of  sav- 
ages, and  finally  the  behavior  of  born  homicides,  cynical  and  vain 
during  their  trial,  and  very  different  afterward.  Ferri  reports  nu- 
merous original  observations  which  show  that,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral belief,  many  homicides  confess  their  crimes,  and  do  so  much  more 
frequently  than  thieves  or  pickpockets.  Quite  novel,  and  capable  oi 
a  still  greater  development,  is  his  study  upon  moral  daltonism,  by 
which,  in  certain  criminals,  there  exists  a  strong  aversion  for  certain 
crimes  and  for  the  causes  and  reasons  for  committing  them.  More- 
over, despite  these  abnormal  conditions  of  their  general  senses,  crim- 
inals also  possess  sentiments  common  to  other  men,  but  differently 
developed,  lacking  the  guide  and  check  of  the  moral  sense.  For  in- 
stance, the  religious  sentiment,  winch  is  very  frequent  among  homi- 
cides, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  the  crime,  becaus* 
represents  rather  a  moral  sanction  than  a  true  and  proper  moral  aai 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  work  is  the  atlas.     The  figure 

arid    criminal     anthropometry    are    handled    with    striking    certainty. 

Accounts  arc  given  ot  895  investigations  of  great  variety  and  in 
est.  It  is  the  geography  not  only  oi  homioide,  hut  of  all  orinv 
all  the  oountries  of  Europe. 
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Madame  Tarnowski,  in  her  studies  of  the  files  de  joie,  thieves, 
and  village  women,  demonstrated  that  the  cranial  capacity  of  prosti- 
tutes is  inferior  to  that  of  the  female  thieves  and  the  villagers,  and 
still  more  to  that  of  women  of  good  society.  Vice  versa  the  zygo- 
matic process  and  the  mandibles  were  more  developed  among  the 
former,  who  also  showed  a  greater  number  of  anomalies, — 87  per  cent ; 
while  the  thieves  had  79  per  cent,  and  the  villagers  only  12  per 
cent.  According  to  the  author,  what  distinguishes  the  thieves  from 
the  prostitutes  is  their  utter  repugnance  to  giving  any  information 
as  to  their  sexual  relations,  and  the  silence  that  falls  upon  them  when 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  causes  of  their  confinement.  They 
deny  their  offence  and  will  not  yield  even  to  proof.  The  hereditary 
defects  of  thieves  are  less  marked  than  those  of  prostitutes.  The 
latter  have,  for  example,  among  their  ancestry,  82  per  cent  of  ine- 
briate relatives  and  44  per  cent  of  consumptives,  while  the  thieves 
have  only  49  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  respectively.  Thus  the 
thieves  possess  fewer  signs  of  physical  degeneration.  Moreover  the 
number  of  births  among  them  exceeds  that  of  the  other  class  as  256 
\.  a  circumstance  approaching  the  normal. 

Kurella  and  Praenkel   in  Germany,  Qavelock  Ellis  and  Morrison 

in  England,  i  1    the   horizons   of   these  studies  by   their  own 

rkfl  and  by  translation-  from  the  Italian.       A  large  number  of  re- 

tared  on  every  aide.     "L'Archivio  di 
Antropologia  Criminale"  is  already  In  its  eighteenth  year.     Kowa- 
and  Mucewski  ro  in  Russia,  La<  aeons  in  Efranot, 

Kurella  one  in  Germany.     Th  also  into  existence  a  pub- 

ting  ho  voted  i  e  •  to  books  on  criminal  anthropology 

in  Italy,  which  has  already  i        ;   more  than  Bixty  works  in  three 
Hilar  oi  I  in  (  formany  under  the  direc- 

of  Kup-lla.  and  another  1  m  in  England,  winch  unfortu 

with  t  f  my  works,  making  it  still 

poorer  by  the  crudest  mutilal  i 

i'.         PB  H  I  iOAL    APPLICATIONS. 

[t  i  tical  application  ox  these  theories. 

'1  through  the  study  of  crime  b 
It  must  be  modified  by  knov  of  the  criminal. 

e  m  it  no  dream  oi  theo  piations,  which  man 

i    but  it    bould  aim  i  olely  at  the  defence  of 
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society.  The  greatest  criminal  anomaly — even  insanity — should  not 
be  considered  as  an  extenuating  circumstance.  Even  lunatics  should 
be  arrested  in  order  to  protect  society,  especially  the  morally  insane, 
who  are  a  great  peril,  and  the  masked  epileptics.  In  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  the  tendency  of  its  authors  should  be  considered.  If 
the  author  is  born  criminal,  he  must  be  confined  for  life,  though  the 
crime  itself  is  not  great.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crime  committed  by 
an  honest  man  impelled  by  some  strong  motive  should  be  punished 
with  much  indulgence,  especially  political  and  religious  crimes,  which 
often  only  anticipate  by  some  centuries  the  thought  of  the  people. 
In  our  time,  when  hours  are  years  and  years  are  centuries,  a  political 
idea  which  appears  to  be  dangerous  and  even  criminal  through  its 
excessive  novelty,  after  some  time  may  appear  practical  and  just. 
Such,  for  instance,  were  the  ideas  of  Christ  and  of  Luther,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  ideas  of  the  equality  of  all  classes  and  of  the  parti- 
cipation of  workmen  in  profits.  There  was  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  to  maintain  these  ideas.  Now  they  pertain  to  a 
possible  reform.  Then  it  must  be  understood  that  for  these  crimes 
there  should  be  no  irrevocable  penalty,  like  death.  The  penalty 
should  be  revocable  when  the  novelty  has  passed  away  and  the  idea 
is  no  longer  criminal. 

Vice  versa,  the  hand  of  the  law  must  fall  heavily  upon  the  reci- 
divists, putting  aside  all  sentimentality,  especially  if  they  1 
complices.  And  the  complicity  must  not  be  judged  arithmetically, 
for  whether  there  are  four  or  ten  they  are  equally  dangerous.  1:  Is 
merely  preferring  formulas  to  facts  to  exempt  an  association  with 
than  six  members,  as  is  done  in  Italy,  and  to  ignore  the  perils  of  any 
criminal  association.  A  man  who  is  not  contented  to  steal  himself, 
but  enlists  others,  is  more  dangerous,  and  must  be  treated  without 
pity.  Justice  cannot  be  an  emanation  from  the  Eternal  Father 
repressing    sin    and    disregarding     interests.       It    especial'  aid 

undertake   to  compensate    the   victims   of   crime   at   the    (  I 
the  criminal,  making  him  work   in  order  to  pay   the  indemnity 
he  is  not  rich.     It  is  a  blunder  also,  when  Booietj  has  lost  thn 
the  crime,  to   compel    it   to    lose   still    more    for    the   support    of    the 

oriminal. 

All   efforts  at  reform  should   be  concentrated   upon 
criminals.     They  are  the  only  ones  for  whom  much  ear.         lone. 
Th.-\  should  1m-  removed   from  all  opportunity  by  .hem 

employment  and  protecting  them  from  the  misohievous  influ 
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alcohol,  not  only  by  prohibitory  laws  and  fines,  which  are  generally 
a  dead  letter,  but  by  giving  them  mental  amusement,  which  will  sat- 
isfy that  cerebral  excitement  that  is  gratified  by  alcohol.  Above  all, 
the  tendency  to  crime  which  appears  in  infancy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  youth  and  become  habitual.  All  this  has  received  no 
application  in  Italy.  I  was  fairly  startled  when  The  Forum  re- 
quested from  me  an  account  of  the  applications  made  in  Italy  of  my 
ideas.  What  can  one  expect  from  a  race  of  advocates  and  rhetori- 
cians? When  there  is  a  great  evil  to  correct  we  are  contented  to 
make  laws,  and  speeches  which  have  quite  as  much  force.  The 
speeches  vanish,  and  the  laws  with  them,  producing  no  effect.  But 
people  get  along  contentedly  because  their  apathetic  quiet  is  not  dis- 
turbed. In  their  hatred  of  the  new  they  prefer  suffering  to  change. 
It  is  true  that  a  new  criminal  code  has  been  made  in  our  country 
since  n  >o\  sprang  up,  but  it  is  wholly  opposed  to  my  id 

The  penalties  in  the  case  of  relapses  have  been  almost  suppressed  with 
i  applause  in  the  Senate  and   the  Chamber  of   Deputies.      These 
•  no  account  of  the  foes  of  free  will  or  of  classic 
the  manicome  (guardian  of   the   insane)  is  in 
:    for   criminals    despite    the    law.  and    three   establishments   have 
been   founded   in  Italy.      The  penalty  of  death,  which  is  a  BOVefl 

for  us,  h  :i   Abolished,  though  murderers  continue   and 

-l  multipl 

i    for   judicial    Anthropometry    has   been   established. 

An  i talian,  one  of  has  invented  an 

rument,  t      I       ianthropometer,  which  rapidly  and  automatically 

•s  all  the  in'  <>f  the  -     it,  half  in  jest,  thettan« 

thropometi        lillotine"),  bat  After  maoh  negotiation  th<  rnment 

did  not  accept  The  only  count'  oythin  really 

■  in  the  lohool  are  North  America,  I. 

I,  and  rland.      \V  [mil  that  there  is  i  tend<  noy  to 

Children  are  lit  i  tc.     This 

Idren   disappears  with  a  good  education, 

from  b   I  i  and  evil  Incitements,  but 

1  i  if        continued   in  B  i  ery 

Mould  be  oonoentral 
criminal  born,  but  upon  tl  i  >nal  criminal,  to  pre 

thimfi  lering  from  the  right  path.     T  orms  about 

calcul  N      .  alrnosi  anoonsoiou 

m  whir;  |  |oe  joined  to  religious 
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fanaticism  unspoiled  by  formulas  and  by  the  bonds  of  Catholicism, 
London  and  Geneva  have  found  the  means  to  prevent  the  child  not 
criminal  born  from  being  driven  to  evil  through  the  abandonment  of 
his  parents  or  the  want  of  work  or  of  nourishment,  so  that  he  does 
not  become  an  occasional  criminal  and  afterward  an  habitual  one. 
In  this  work  the  ragged  schools,  etc. ,  Dr.  Barnardo's  missions,  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  engaged.  While  in  England 
millions  of  rescued  children  are  reported,  in  Italy  there  are  only  12,- 
000;  and  these  are  not  really  rescued,  for  the  houses  of  correction  and 
reformatories  are  in  reality  universities  of  crime.  In  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Boston  and  New  York,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  direction.  In  all  these  countries — in  America,  England, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland — an  effort  has  been  made  to  restrict  alcoholic 
poison,  which  may  transform  the  honest  adult  into  the  criminal. 
Unfortunately,  in  some  countries,  continual  immigration  composed  al- 
ways of  adventurous  men,  together  with  the  mixture  of  blood,  black 
and  yellow,  having  no  common  moral  sense,  and  the  evil  influence  of 
professional  politicians,  prevent  results  as  important  as  at  London 
and  Geneva.  But  the  United  States  alone  can  boast  of  having  con- 
scientiously applied  scientific  knowledge  of  criminal  anthropology  to 
criminal  therapeutics,  for  at  Washington  there  has  been  founded  the 
first  bureau  for  degenerates  and  abnormal  people.  The  worthy  founder 
of  the  Elmira  Beformatory,  with  the  frankness  which  is  no  longer 
found  among  our  old  races,  has  declared  that  his  whole  system  of 
education  is  based  upon  the  knowledge  given  by  our  school  as  to  the 
criminal,  and  especially  as  to  his  psychology.  To  give  new  strength 
to  good  tendencies;  to  make  of  mischievous  tendencies — vanity  for 
instance — the  stimulus  toward  the  right  way;  to  engraft  the  taste  for 
work ;  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  natural  desire  of  the  prisoner  to  shorten 
his  penalty  ;  to  remove  from  all  adult  occasional  criminals  the  oppor- 
tunity for  relapse, — that  is,  according  to  our  school,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effort  for  the  cure  of  crime:  and  [  believe  that  these  efforts 
would  be  crowned  with  still  greater  success  if  masses  of  individuals 
had  not  been  brought  together  in  the  same  place,  and  if  the  adults 
had  not  been  employed  to  care  for  the  young;  if,  following  the  ex 
ample  of  Barnaxdo,  instead  of  making  the  prisoners  servants  or  it 

men,  they  had  been  made  ;'.„,.!  farmers.       Nevertheless,  when  I  com 

pare  the         iblishmenta  with  those  which  I  see  in  Ctaly  and  in  France, 
where  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  ^ork,  with  a  varnish  of  I 

otry,   I  am  happy  and    proud.       If  tho  new  ideas  sprung  from  our  old 
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European  soil  must  perish  there  for  -want  of  people  who  understand 
them,  they  will  find  in  the  new  world  fervent  supporters,  able  to 
perpetuate  and  apply  them.  As  the  inspiring  fruit  of  the  vine,  which 
was  the  first  joy  and  the  first  sin  of  the  ancient  world,  is  now  com- 
mencing to  be  returned  to  us  from  the  new  world  modified  and  im- 
proved, so  the  true  political  liberty,  a  Utopian  dream  in  our  ancient 
continent,  has  already  taken  deep  and  sure  root  in  North  America, 
whence  the  great  thinkers  of  Europe  may  draw  new  force  for  work, 
and  whither  they  may  direct  their  last  glance,  finding  consolation  for 
a  life  misunderstood  and  disdained. 

C.  LOMBROSO. 


Readers  desiring  to  investigate  this  subject  further  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  following  books  and  articles:     Lombroso,  "  Delin- 
quent Man'';    Lombroso  and  Ferrero,  "The  Female  Offender, "  New 
York  (D.   Appleton  k  Co.);  Havelock  Ellis,  "  Men  and  Women," 
New  York   (Charles  Scribner's  Sons) ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  "  The  State 
and    the    Criminal.''    The  FORUM,    November,    1886;     W.    M.    F. 
Round,  "Criminals    and    the    Victims   of    Heredity,"  The    Forum, 
tember,    1893;    Henry    C.   Lea,    "The  Increase    of    Crime    and 
tivist  Criminology,"    Tiik    FORUM,    August,     L894;    Ferri,  "  La 
Sociologie    Criminelle,"    author's     translation    from   the    3d    Italian 
edition,  1  vol..  Paris.  1  v,.t.:  |  Rousseau) ;  Garofalo,  "  LaCriminologie," 
ed.,  1  vol..  Paris,    1892  (Alcan);  Tarde,  "La  Criminality  Corn- 
ed., 1  vol.,  Paris.  L890  (Alcan) j  Falkner,  u  Prison  Sta 
tistics  of  the  United  ."  Philadelphia,   1889;   Morrison,  "Crime 

and    its   C  I    vol.,    London.    L891    (Swan.   Sonnenschein  k 

•r,  "Die    sfethode   einer    wissensehaftliohen   Rlickfall- 
stik,"  l  vol.,  Berlin,  L898;   Von  0         en,  "Die  sCoralstatistik 
in  ihrer  Bedentnng  fur  ei         oialethik,"  Sded.,  1  vol.,  Brlangen 
ohert). 
i 
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On  October  28,  1482,  Columbus  discovered  Cuba.  His  son 
Diego,  in  1511,  fitted  out  an  expedition  consisting  of  300  men,  and 
despatched  it  under  command  of  Diego  Velasquez  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  and  begin  its  colonization.  According  to  all  early 
writers,  the  Siboney  Indians,  who  possessed  this  noblest  of  the  An- 
tilles, were  amiable,  innocent,  hospitable,  and  graceful.  Yelasquez 
lost  no  time  in  despoiling  them  of  their  possessions,  trampling  on 
their  natural  rights,  and  butchering  those  who  resented  his  brutal 
domination.  The  Chief  Hatuei,  who  saw  his  people  so  cruelly  en- 
slaved, struck  back,  and  Yelasquez  burned  him  at  the  stake.  Be- 
tween the  savage  conceptions  of  immortality  which  Columbus  de- 
clares these  gentle  savages  to  have  possessed,  and  the  new  doctrines 
of  salvation  which  Spanish  conquerors  never  failed  to  confide  to 
those  whom,  they  were  about  to  roast,  Hatuei  must  have  experienced 
a  certain  confusion  of  ideas;  but  his  primitive  soul  so  revolted  at  the 
cruelty  of  his  tormentors  that  he  said:  "If  there  are  Spaniards  in 
heaven,  I  prefer  to  go  to  hell."  For  about  four  hundred  years  Spain 
has  owned  Cuba,  and  she  has  governed  it,  with  certain  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, on  the  lines  of  oppression  and  exhaustion  laid  down  by 
Diego  Velasquez. 

Slaughter  and  deportation  for  the  slave  markets  of  Spain,  within 
fifty  years  so  reduced  the  Indian  population — variously  estimated 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000 — that  importation  of  African  sla\ 
authorized,  and  thereafter  continued,  either  openly  or  clandestine 
until  within  forty  years  of  the  present  date.     Coarse  greed  under- 
lay   the   enslaving   of   both    Indiana  and    Africans,   and   the    i 
sion  born  of  that  greed,  ami  practised  on  peoples  whom  it  was  safe  to 
maltreat,  became  so  ingrained    in  the  class  that   governed  Cuba,    that 
to  day    in  this  late  year  of  our  Lord,  after   the  last  SiUmcv  sleeps  in 
his  gTSVe,  and    Spam  has  been  foroed  to  abolish  her  African  | 
she  must,    needs  bold    Over  her  own    flesh  and  blood  in  Cuba  the  same 
old    iron   rod  of    Oppression.       So  I  is  that    rod,  so  eruel  its 

okes,  that  Cuba  is  again  in  the  throes  o!  a  bloody  insurrection, 
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Hatuei  in  1511  preferred  hell  to  a  heaven  with  Spaniards.  The 
Cubans  of  1895  had  rather  die  the  death  of  battle  than  live  under 
Spanish  rule.  I  propose  briefly  to  explain  how  it  is  that  a  people 
living  in  Paradise,  with  every  gift  of  nature  to  ensure  human  content 
and  cherish  social  joy.  have  been  stung  and  tormented  into  flinging 
their  lives  into  the  vortex  of  war,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  heroic 
courage  to  oppose  to  the  fearful  odds  against  them.  Most  great 
wrongs  have  their  tap -roots  deep  in  the  past.  To  trace  these  roots 
from  their  origin  upwards  into  the  bitter  fruitage  of  Cuba  will  re- 
quire a  patience  which  I  am  forced  to  ask  of  the  reader. 

Somewhat  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cuba,  previously  under  colonizing  chiefs,  was  formally 
handed  over  to  the  military  arm  in  the  person  of  a  Captain -General, 
to  whom  was  given  despotic  power;  and  it  so  continued  until  within 
very  recent  years,  when  the  office  has  been  changed  in  title  to  Gov- 
ernor-General:  but  as  he  is  always  a  general  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  in  one  or 
the  other  of  his  capacities  he  still  wields  the  same  old  absolute  power, 
til  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  Cuba  shared  the 
varying  fate  of  the  other  men.  I  the  Spanish  empire:   according 

-onal  characters  of  the  sovereigns,  viceroys,  and  captains- 

eral,  she  was  !1  or  ill  as  it  happened.     But  she  was 

•  and  parcel  of  the  common  weal  of  Spain,  not  a  province  singled 
;-e  held  d<  ith  the  military  heel,  and  plundered  at.  will, 

High  laws  .and  ordinances  had  formally  an- 
Dounced  that  the  India  i  be  gi  1  under  the  same  prin- 

ciple i       ile.     1 1         oza  l  1 .  of  the  Council  of  Philip 

II..  ar.d  L9  of  Philip  IV.,  I  translate  literally  as  follows: 

caoM  t'1"  kin  I  Castile  and  of  the  Indias  belong  to  one  crown, 

the  laws  and  mode  of  government  of  both  should  be  the  most    Imilar  and  eon- 

nt  that  U  possible.     Those  of   our  Council,  in   the  laws  and  ordinanoes 

\vi«i<  its  f<-r  '  i beii  form  and 

tier  of  government  to  the  custom  and  order  into  which  the  kingdoms  of 

nand  '  and  govern  ti  ■    the  diversity  and  difference 

I  nat  ions  permit. " 

i  ff  ooui  mder  t  I  I  he  ab  olut 

of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  ah  m  embodied  in  cap- 

pal  bad  reduced  Cuba  toil  1  bitterness  so  long 

'  i     liddle  of  the  Is  In  tin  i  despair  the  liberal 

spirit    of  (  [ike  tho  e  <>i  Spain,  clung  to  a  single  hope,-    thai  of 

from  personal  tyranny  into  modern  con  titutional   freedom. 
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The  seeds  of  chartered  liberty  that  had  matured  in  such  definite  and 
even  modern  shape  in  the  days  of  the  mediaaval  Aragonian  kings 
had  never  really  died,  but  retained  their  power  of  vital  germina- 
tion during  all  the  dreary  decline  of  Spanish  greatness,  through  the 
whole  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  earlier  Bourbon  reigns.  But  it  was 
not  until  Napoleon  overran  Spain,  and  the  last  relics  of  national  inde- 
pendence under  the  Junta  Central  had  gathered  in  convention  in 
Cadiz,  that  those  seeds  bore  living  fruit.  There  in  1812  the  Span- 
ish Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted.  That  instrument,  drawn 
closely  after  the  lines  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,  in 
terms  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  the  "  Indias, "  including,  of  course, 
Cuba.  It  embodied  the  broad  ideas  of  Charles  and  Philip  as  to 
Spanish  unity,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  formal  declaration 
that  "  the  Spanish  nation  is  the  reunion  of  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemispheres."  Article  after  article  prescribed  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  people  of  Ultramar  (under  which  designation  were  included 
the  Americas)  to  avail  themselves  of  their  new  rights.  Article  10 
declared  the  whole  of  Spanish  America,  including  the  Antilles,  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  Spanish  territory.  Article  30,  in  providing 
for  the  basis  of  representation  for  the  Ultramarine  provinces,  gave 
one  deputy  for  each  60,000  people.  Articles  37,  Gl,  80,  and  101 
prescribed  the  mode  and  conditions  for  the  election  of  these  Ultramar 
deputies.  Article  107  established  a  "permanent  deputation"  of  the 
Cortes,  a  sort  of  executive  committee,  to  be  chosen  from  its  own 
members  and  to  consist  of  seven  persons,  three  from  the  European 
Spanish  provinces  and  three  from  Ultramar;  the  seventh,  and  presid- 
ing officer,  to  be  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indias.  Finally, 
Article  232  required  that  of  the  Council  of  State,  to  be  composed  of 
forty  individuals,  not  less  than  twelve  should  be  natives  of  the  pro\  - 
inces  of  Ultramar.  Thus  this  Constitution  stretched  its  arm  over 
Cuba,  and  would,  if  honestly  administered,  have  lifted  the  island  into 
brilliant  prosperity  and  content;  but,  in  1814,  before  the  new  ma- 
chinery could  be  started,  that  false  and  brutish  Bourbon,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  recovered  the  family  throne,  tossed  the  Constitution  into  his 
waste-basket,  and  took  a  plunge  back  M  far  toward  the  dark 
was  possible  in  a  world  that  had  just  witnessed  the  iMvneh  Revolu- 
tion.     Cuba,    with    the    rest,    sank     into    the   old    routine   of    p 

rule,  and  wont  on  in  sadness  and  decline  under  the  oaptaini  general , 
The  subsequent  story  of  Ferdinand's  cowardice  only  matches  thai 
his  folly.     In  doing  away   with  the  Constitution  be  had  meant 
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throw  liberty  with  it,  but  sturdy  Cadiz,  within  whose  walls  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  drawn,  arose  in  1820  and  scared  the  poor  king  into 
a  new  acceptance.  But,  alas !  backed  by  a  hundred  thousand  French 
bayonets  and  the  moral  support  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1823,  Fer- 
dinand felt  himself  master  again,  and  tore  up  the  instrument  which 
stood  between  free  Spain  and  Bourbonism. 

In  1836,  Ferdinand  having  died,  the  Constitution  was  again 
made  the  living  basis  of  Spanish  government ;  this  time  accepted  by 
Christina,  then  regent  for  her  daughter  Isabella.  In  these  vicissitudes 
of  the  thrice-adopted  document,  Cuba  had  a  critical  interest.  The 
hearts  of  her  people  fell  and  rose,  as  the  barometer  sags  and  surges 
up  again  when  a  hurricane  tears  across  the  island.  After  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  before  the  organization  of  the 
Cortes,  which  occurred  on  October  24,  1830,  intrigue  and  agitation 
began  over  the  status  to  be  arranged  for  Ultramar.  Tyranny  and 
exactions  had  lately  led  to  the  revolts  of  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
the  other  Continental  provinces;  they  had  already  successfully 
thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  were  in  that  strange  state  of  liberty  and 
chaos  which  is  familiar  to  the  world.  Spain,  always  callous  to  the 
suff'  provinces,  regarded   their  loss  purely  from  the  point 

of  view  of  revenue.  The  torrent  of  money  that  since  the  Conquest 
had  poured  like  a  great  golden  gulf -stream  across  the  Atlantic, 
bathing  Spain  in  a  climate  of  wealth,  now  shrank  to  a  feeble  flow, 
and  she  felt  the  chill. 

Although  Cuba,  by  refusing  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Conti- 

provinces,  had  gained  the  title  of  a ever  faithful,'' 

Spam  knew  well  enough  that  her  oppressions  might  wear  out  even 

the   patience   of   an    unqualified    Loyalty,  and   she    found    herself   con 
fronted  with  the  problem  of   how  she  could    foiv\  ■  p  for  her  own 

the-  iiieh  in  tunc  must  flow  from  so  rieh  a  country  as  Cuba. 

Under    the    liberty    of     her    Constitution,     impartially    extended    to 

on   of    growing    re80Uroefl  and  of    uprising  power, 

but  e  all  stood  the  distincl  spectre  of  [ndependence. 

•    had    political    :-  .    to    knOW    that   liberty     for   Cuba 

itonomy,  and  autonomy  the  loss  <»i"  that  as  vet 

far   off   but   Inevitably    Coming    wealth.      To    be    just    and    impartial 

olyed  for  Spain  the  moral  energy  of  anew  departure  ami  the 

ult  >ssof(  'I'll--  I'-i'/ii  of  oppression  and    plunder  Was   in 

full    foi  'I    if    let   alone  WOUld   go  on  with  all  the  momentum  al- 

io it  by  cei  of  cupidity. 
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The  instrument  of  her  greed  in  Cuba  was  just  then  General 
Tacon,  a  soldier  of  violence  and  ignorance,  who  came  to  the  captain- 
generalcy  embittered  from  a  failure  to  encompass  Spanish  ends  in 
South  America.  Tacon  was  a  true  type  of  the  Spanish  oppressor, 
born  with  a  contempt  for  all  other  than  force,  and  hardened  by  the 
omnipotence  of  his  Spanish  commission.  The  following  royal  order, 
addressed  to  a  predecessor,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  cap- 
tain-generalcy  to  which  Tacon  succeeded  when  he  arrived  in  Cuba. 
This  is  not  the  credential  of  a  Persian  satrap  under  Cambyses,  nor 
of  a  Koman  pro-consul  under  Caligula,  but  is  an  ordinary  commission 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Cuban  captain -general,  issued  by 
his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  VII.     It  reads  as  follows: — 

"  His  Majesty,  the  King,  our  Lord,  desiring  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
which  might  result  in  extraordinary  cases  from  a  division  of  command,  and 
from  the  interference  of  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  respective  officers  ;  for 
the  important  end  of  preserving  in  that  precious  island  [Cuba]  his  legitimate 
sovereign  authority  and  public  tranquillity  through  proper  means, — has  resolved, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  his  Council  of  Ministers,  to  give  to  your  Ex- 
cellency the  fullest  authority,  bestowing  upon  you  all  the  powers  which  by  the 
royal  ordinances  are  granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  cities.  In  consequence 
of  this  His  Majesty  gives  to  your  Excellency  the  most  complete  and  unbounded 
power,  not  only  to  send  away  from  the  island  any  persons  in  office,  whatever  be 
their  occupation,  rank,  class,  or  condition,  whose  continuance  therein  your  Ex- 
cellency may  deem  injurious,  or  whose  conduct,  public  or  private,  may  alarm 
you,  replacing  them  with  persons  faithful  to  His  Majesty,  and  deserving  of  all 
the  confidence  of  your  Excellency  ;  but  also  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order 
whatsoever, or  any  general  provision  made  concerning  any  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration, as  your  Excellency  may  think  most  suitable  to  the  royal  service." 
(Royal  decree,  March  28,  1825.) 

Under  precisely  similar  faculties  Tacon  was  governing  in  Cuba 
when  constitutional  light  dawned  over  Spam.  Like  all  despots, 
he  was  quick  to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  new  portent,  and  flung  him- 
self hotly  into  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  new  C 
stitution  to  Cuba.  On  the  27th  of  September,  183G,  the  barkentine 
"Guadalupe"  brought  to  Santiago  do  Cuba  news  of  the  promulgation 
in  Spain  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  Liberals  under  General  Lore] 
the  military  governor  of  the  province,  thinking  the  millennium  had 
come,  gathered  all  Santiagan  authorities  and  proclaimed  it  tor  Cuba. 
Tacon  instantly  Stamped    his  heel  on  Sa  ordering  that  M  in  that 

province  not   the   slightest   ohi  D    the  order  of   things  should   be 

made,  unless  preceded  by   Ins  express  and   final  order  as  C 

( General  of  the  island.  " 

\V  ben,  on  the  24th  of  October  of  the  same  \  ear,  the  Ooi 
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ized  for  the  first  time  in  Madrid,  it  immediately  appeared  that  a 
struggle  was  inevitable  over  the  Antilles.  In  January  there  arrived 
in  Madrid  three  deputies,  elected,  in  spite  of  Tacon's  order,  from 
Santiago.  They  presented  their  credentials  with  a  forcible  memorial, 
but  were  met  with  silence  and  delay.  Meanwhile  enemies  of  Cuba 
within  the  Cortes  secured  in  secret  session  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee which  in  the  month  of  February,  1837,  presented  a  report 
recommending  in  substance  that  (I  translate  the  essential  words) 
"  the  Spanish  provinces  of  America  and  Asia  be  hereafter  ruled  and 
administered  by  special  laws,  and  that  their  deputies  are  not  to  take 
seats  in  the  present  Cortes."  This  Informe  became  the  subject  of 
a  memorable  debate,  which  lasted  from  the  7th  of  March  until  April 
16.  There  was  abundant  time  for  the  full  expression  of  opinion,  for 
reason  and  consideration ;  the  action  of  the  body  was  therefore  as 
deliberate  as  it  was  final.  When  the  parliamentary  division  was 
taken,  there  were  155  deputies  present;  but  only  two  voted  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution  to  I  rllramar.  Reports  of  this  de- 
bate that  the  two  reasons  which  determined  the  action  of  the 
•  a  resolution  to  wring  revenue  out  of  Cuba  and  to  guard 
against  her  achieving  independence.     This  action  of  the  Cortes  found 

iial  expression  two  days  later  in  the  promulgation  of  the  following 

.  which  1  translate: — 

-  the  power  which  ifl  conceded  to  them  l>y  the  Constitu- 
tion, ha  Dot  being  in  position  to  apply  the  Constitution   which  has 
I  for  the  Peninsula  and  adja  snd  to  the  I  Itraznarine  prov- 

•  shall  }j<-  ruled  and  administered  i>y  special 
lappropi  » their  n  and  circumstances,  and  proper  to 

•  •  tln-ir  happin<  (In-  dcputiei  |("'  tl  tated  provinces 

•  n  the  presenl  < 

q  disinherited  Cuba  and  withheld  her  birthright.     Thus  she 

i  her  noble  L  of  her  foiresl  province. 

is  the  moment  wl       I    Lban  loyaltj  turned  into  bi 

While  thi  '"  disinhcritm  rned  the  great  body  of  liberal- 

mirj  has  alw;i\ s  remained  a 

party  oi  natn  ilized   thai  genuine  reforms  of 

and  administration  mig  condition  of  M  happiness," 

law  of  L887ironi  Haded,  without  severing  the linl 

wit;  The  hope  and  aim  of  this  delu<         roup 

tation  in  the  ( Sortes,  wl  ii  in 

no  oority  □  of  education  which 

I  finally  ade  S]  I  he  mu1  uaJ  advi  of  b  qua] 
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ified  autonomy.  Madrid  remained  deaf  to  forty  years  of  this  sort  of 
pleading.  However,  in  1878,  Martinez  Campos  negotiated  a  peace 
with  the  unconquered  and  apparently  unconquerable  Cuban  insur- 
gents who  had  fought  heroically  for  ten  years,  which  peace  was  paid 
for  in  promises. 

Slavery  had  been  practically  killed  by  the  war ;  Campos  only 
bound  Spain  to  publish  the  death  notice.  The  main  concession  for 
which  the  insurgents  accepted  peace  was  the  promise  of  constitutional 
reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  promptly  followed  four  royal 
decrees  as  follows:  June  9,  entitling  Cuba  to  elect  deputies  to  the 
Cortes,  one  for  each  40,000  people;  June  9,  dividing  the  island  into 
the  present  six  provinces;  June  21,  instituting  a  system  of  provin- 
cial and  municipal  government,  followed  on  August  16  by  the  neces- 
sary electoral  regulations.  But  the  system  was  immediately  seen  to 
be  the  shadow  without  the  substance  of  self-government.  The  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  could  nominate  only  three  candidates  for  presid- 
ing officer.  It  was  the  inevitable  governor-general  who  had  the 
power  to  appoint,  not  necessarily  one  of  the  three  nominees,  but  any 
member  of  the  Assembly  he  chose.  But  all  this  provincial  machin- 
ery is  in  reality  an  empty  form,  since  expressly  by  law  the  governor- 
general  was  given  the  power  to  prorogue  the  assemblies  at  will.  The 
deputies  have  never  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  Cortes. 
Moreover,  the  crux  of  the  whole  financial  oppression — the  tariff, 
taxes,  and  absolute  control  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue — re- 
mained with  Spain.  Her  cynical  apathy  was  momentarily  jarred  by 
the  ten  years'  war,  and  under  fear  she  yielded  so  far  as  to  grant  re- 
forms which  reformed  nothing,  privileges  which  carried  no  benefit, 
nominal  changes  which  in  no  essential  particular  disturbed  the  abso- 
lutely despotic  power  of  the  Spanish  pro-consul.  A  century  of  hope 
and  of  struggle  ended  without  progress.  Cubans  are  under  no  illu- 
sions; they  know  that  they  are  exactly  where  the v  have  been  from 
the  beginning, — under  the  heel  of  military  force, — 

"Plus  c,a  change  plus  c'est  la  nicnie  chose  !" 

The  result,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  has  been  the  eon 
tinned  enforcement  of  a  financial   system   frankly  contrived  to  enrieh 
Spain    at    the    expense    of   Cuba,    but    practically    extinguishing    the 
healthy    industrial    progress   of    the    island.      That  system  comprise!: 
1.    A     tariff,    whieh     by    di  iTeivntial     duties     forees    Oubt    to    buy    to 

Spanish  advantage  and  her  own  disadvantage,  and  sell  (with  an  export 
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duty  for  Spain's  benefit)  where  she  can.  2.  A  scheme  of  internal 
taxation  laid  in  crushing  weight  on  every  phase  of  industrial  life. 
3.  A  complete  system  of  control  and  espionage  over  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, with  countless  fees  and  explanations.  The  body  of  officers  who 
execute  this  universal  system  of  great  and  petty  interference  are  too 
generally  blackmailers  who  adroitly  temper  their  exactions  to  the  little 
wool  left  on  the  oft-shorn  lamb.  4.  The  distribution  and  expenditure 
of  practically  the  total  collected  revenues  remains  with  Spain. 

The  general  result  of  this  policy,  besides  embittering  the  Cubans, 
has  been  to  strain  and  drain  every  industry,  and  by  idiotic  adminis- 
trative meddling  to  discourage  new  projects  and  embarrass  old  ones. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  modern  sugar  estates,  largely  of  for- 
eign ownership,  and  some  almost  comic  railways,  Cuban  industry  is 
back  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.      The  island  has  long  ceased 
to  pay  a  legal,  above-board  profit  to  Spain,  but  yearly  piles  up  a 
mountain  of  deficit.      To  merchants  in  Spain,  from  whom  Cuba  is  by 
the  tariff   forced  to  buy,  there  is  profit;   to  the  Spanish  tradesman  in 
Cuba  there  is  fortune;   to  the   army  of  blackmailers  there  is  wealth. 
All   profit  and  all   advantage  go  to  Spain.      Cuba  only   suffers  and 
grows  poor.     She  has,  moreover,  the  bitterness  of  seeing  that  the 
•  of  almost  hostile  Spaniards  in  the  island,  both  official  and  com- 
mercial, are  there  only  to  despoil  her.     She  sees  her  revenues  Lin- 
ed and  spent  by  Spain,  and  the  private  gains  of  the  army  of  aliens 
ried  oil  when  greed  is  glntl 

within  the  limits  of  western  civilization  is  there  a  more 

favoral  for  the  swift,  almost  boundless,  development  of  vast 

ilar  wealth.     Rich  beyond  description,  beautiful  as  Eden,  Cuba, 

with  only  a  tenth  of  us  ares  occupied,  and  its  resoun  (,t  hardly 

shed,  lies  bankrupt  under  tip  e  heel  of  a  despot  too  blind  to 

d  advan 
li.-ilf  a  oentt  by  a  liberal  fiscal  policy  and  decently  good 

administration.  even    denying  constitutional    rights   and  by    means 

of    OCT  "special    laws,"  Spain  with    suprem  could    h;ive    placed 

Cuba  in  opulence  and  turned  tin-  old  golden  gulf-stream  again  toward 
lint  with  that  towering  vanity  which  hai  replaced  her 
'  national  pride,  she  scoffed  at  the  appeals  of  Cuba,  and  went  ob 
in  t  <>[  conceited  folly  whioh  has  reduced  ber  from  the  lofti- 

est »d   m   mod<TM  European  bistorj   to  the  pitiable  insignifi- 

0  day,  arid   left  for  <'ul»a  only  nun  and   rage.       It   ifl  DOW   too 

Spain  <  ai  t  of  ( Juba.     She  can  Dover 
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again  make  a  lasting  peace.  It  is  war  till  Cubans  are  free  or  dead. 
Flung  from  trie  continent  of  America  for  her  intolerable  oppression, 
Spain  lags  in  this  hemisphere  as  the  mere  embodiment  of  tyrannical 
greed.  From  a  historic  distance  there  is  a  kind  of  picturesque  Ro- 
man grandeur  in  her  armed  and  bannered  conquerors,  trampling  down 
barbarians  and  putting  them  to  the  sword  and  cross;  but  no  haze  of 
time  or  distance  will  ever  soften  the  miserable  spectacle  of  her  last 
days  in  Cuba,  oppressing  and  blackmailing  her  fairest  daughter. 

The  dilemma  forced  upon  Spain  in  1836  was  this:  on  the  one 
hand  constitutional  liberty  for  Cuba,  with  a  future  of  greatness  and 
prosperity,  but  with  inevitable  final  independence;  on  the  other,  a 
continuance  of  the  old  military  and  financial  despotism  which  had  al- 
ways meant  sacrificing  real  industrial  progress  for  to-day's  plunder, 
and  a  future  of  insurrections  with  probable  independence  at  the  end. 
Although  Spain  apparently  never  saw  it,  both  roads  lead  to  indepen- 
dence. We  have  seen  how  she  chose  the  latter  course,  and  its  logi- 
cal result  of  bankruptcy  and  rebellion.  Prior  to  the  present  insur- 
rection four  others  have  occurred  in  this  century.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Black  Eagle  in  1829,  the  Lopez  conspiracy  in  1848-51,  the 
Pinto  conspiracy  in  1855,  and  the  bitter  ten  years'  war,  1S08-T8. 

Having  seen  how  her  financial  short-sightedness  has  brought  about 
ruin,  it  is  worth  while  to  advert  now  to  the  manner  in  which  Spain, 
in  maintaining  her  military  government,  has  treated  the  persons  and 
personal  rights  of  Cubans.  For  example:  the  alleged  slave  con- 
spiracy of  1844  was  met  by  the  immediate  placing  of  a  court-martial 
at  Matanzas,  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  No  incriminating  evidence 
was  obtainable  under  ordinary  examination,  so  the  court  wont  back 
to  the  fine  old  methods  of  the  Inquisition,  and  followed  the  example 
of  Torquemada.     Slaves,  colored  freedmen,  and  whites,  wer  lied 

face  down  on  ladders,  and  their  naked  harks  lashed  till  they  satis 
their  torturers.      Asa  result   1,840    people  \\  Qtenoed,  sons 

death,  others  to  banishment,  others  to  hard  labor  for  various  pen- 
Any  Cuban  patriot  may  find  himself  under  a  tacit  ban.       Lei  us  sup- 
pose that    he  is  a  suspected    person:    he  is  watched,  and    if   suspicion 

rises  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty  he  is  arrested;  and  now  comes 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  effective  methods  of  disposing  of  a  sus- 
pect among  the  extraordinarj  wealth  of  expedients  known  to  Spanish 
military  law.       Evidence    being   Blight,  the    prisoner    may  he   ord< 

removed  under  guard  to  some  other  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  Is  liable 

to  he  shot  by  Ins  soldier  guard  if  he  attempi 
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nion  has  this  been  that  a  wink  of  his  superior  to  the  guard  is  as 
good  as  a  nod.  When  the  prisoner  stumbles,  or  sneezes,  or  looks 
out  of  one  eye, — he  is  killed,  and  a  report  is  rendered,  "  Shot  while 
attempting  to  escape. " 

In  the  1868-78  war,  the  insurgents  were  never  accorded  belli- 
gerent rights  by  any  power  strong  enough  to  take  Spain  by  the  throat 
and  force  her  to  conduct  operations  under  the  reasonable  humanities 
of  modern  war.      The  peculiar  form  of  Cuba  renders  the  control  of 
every  port  easy  to  the  Spanish  navy ;   and  although  battles  wrere  won 
and  campaigns   steadily  conducted  for  ten  years  by  the  insurgents, 
the  United  States  government  chose  to  close  its   eyes  to  the  truth. 
The  real   facts  were,  not  that  a  state  of  war  was  not  fully  demon- 
strated, but  the  Alabama  claims  were  in  the  air,  and  we  were  ready 
first  to  turn  our  backs  on  Cuba  in  order  not  to  prejudice  our  money 
against  England,  and  after  the  payment  of  the  award,  the  prece- 
dent was  still  too  fresh.      The  South  American  republics  which  recog- 
jd  Cuban  belligerency  were  powerless,  and  Europe  remained  indif- 
t.     Thus  .  left  a]  lined  by  foreign  powers,  worked  her 

with  a  <         al  frankness  that  laid  bare  her  full         ?cry.     The 
:ieral  Count  Valmaseda  published  the  follow- 
• 

reinfoa  be  of  troops  that  I  ha  vs  been 

i  them  I  ihall  give  protection  to  the  K<u,,h  and 

punish  promptly  ill  remain  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of 

lis. 

■'  Von  know  thai  pardoned  those  wh<>  have  fought  us  with  arms ;  that, 

your  mother  tve  found  in  me  the  unexpected  protection  thai 

I  them.     You  ,  that  many  of  those  we  have  pardoned 

in 
ititude,  such  viiian  ible  for  me  to  be  the  man 

that  '  ia  no  .  in  <i  neul  ra  lity  .  he  thai  is 

m  how  to  dj  tinguiah, 

man.  from  the  Sg6  Of  f  i  f~  l «  I    found  away  fnuu  hie 

I  who  d<  ••  a   ,11  I iii.  d  mol  I  i    w  ill  be 

Ion  unoccupied  will  be  burned  by  the 
ition  from  which  do    not  floats  whits  0  ■  signal  that 

will  hi 

men  that  are  not  living  at  their  own  ho  rat  the]  f  thsii  n 

ill  collect  into  ,i    oi    Bayamo,  where  maintenance  will 

■  in. t  1 1 1 •  •  <-iit  tin-in  <  I \ « •  h  will  I  ••  conducted  forcibly. 
"The  foi  deterin  ..will  commence  1  effect  on  the  14th  of 

•,th. 

i  ;i  1. 1    \  mm  a  i  d 

pri  1  I 
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Spanish  tyrants  are  always  deeply  Christian,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  Valmaseda,  in  using  solemn  words  of  the  Saviour,  did 
so  unconscious  that  the  source  of  his  phrase  is  the  source  of  divine 
compassion  to  men. 

A  month  later,  Mr.  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State,  correctly 
branded  this  proclamation  as  "infamous,"  and  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Seflor  Lopez  Eoberts  (Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States) : 

"In  the  interest  of  Christian  civilization  and  common  humanity,  I  hope 
that  this  document  is  a  forgery.  If  it  indeed  be  genuine,  the  President  instructs 
me  in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  protest  against  such  mode  of  warfare. " 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  wanton  butchery  of  Americans  in  the 
"  Virginius"  affair.  It  remains  of  value  as  a  proved  example  without 
which  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  Spanish  generals  habitually 
shot  insurgents  captured  in  battle,  as  in  fact  they  did.  A  published 
record  of  the  Spanish  barbarities  of  the  war  gives  in  detail  a  list  of 
2,927  "  Martyrs  to  Liberty," — political  prisoners  executed  during  the 
war, — and  of  4,672  captured  insurgents  whose  fate  has  never  been 
made  known.  There  were  13,000  confiscations  of  estates,  1,000 
being  those  of  ladies  whose  only  crime  was  the  love  of  Cuban  liberty. 
The  experience  of  American  newspaper  correspondents,  like 
O'Kelly,  in  rebel  camps  and  Spanish  prisons,  confirms  the  revolt- 
ing character  of  the  Spanish  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  there  are  extant 
letters  of  Spanish  officers  which  throw  gleams  of  light  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  period.     A  specimen  or  two  are  enough. 

Jesus  Kivocoba,  under  date  of  September  4,  1869,  writes: 

"We  captured  seventeen,  thirteen  of  whom  were  shot  outright;  on  dying 
they  shouted,  'Hurrah  for  Free  Cuba,  hurrah  for  Independence. '  A  mulatto  said. 
*  Hurrah  for  Cespedes. '  On  the  following  day  we  killed  a  Cuban  officer  and  another 
man.  Among  the  thirteen  that  we  shot  the  first  day  were  found  three  SOU  and 
their  father  ;  the  father  witnessed  the  execution  of  his  sons  without  even  chang- 
ing color,  and  when  his  turn  came  he  said  he  died  for  the  independence  of  his 
country.  Oncoming  back  we  brought  along  with  us  three  earts  filled  with 
women  and  children,  the  families  of  those  we  had  shot ;  end  the}  Mkedueto 
shoot  them,  because  they  would  rather  die  than  live  among  Spaniards 

Pedro  Fardon,  another  officer,  who  entered  perfectly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  service  he  honored,  writes  on  September  29,   1809: 

"Not  a  single  Cuban  will  remain  in  this  island,  beOftUM  \\v  shoot  all  IhOM 
we  find  in  the  fields,  on  the  farms,  and  in  cwn  hovel  " 

And  again,  on    the    same    day,   the   same   offiodl  sends    the    follow 
good  news  to  his  old  father: 

w  We  do  not  leave  *  oreatuie  ill Te  where  vrepeet,  bi  It  men  or  enimeJ     if 
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we  find  cows,  we  kill  them  ;  if  horses,  ditto ;  if  hogs,  ditto ;  men,  women,  or 
children,  ditto  ;  as  to  the  houses,  we  burn  them  :  so  every  one  receives  his  due, — 
the  men  in  balls,  the  animals  in  bayonet-thrusts.  The  island  will  remain  a 
desert." 

Yalmaseda  himself  paid  a  visit  to  the  plantation  home  of  the  Mora 
family,  and,  there  being  no  male  patriots  on  whom  to  wreak  his  lust 
for  blood,  butchered  and  burned  the  sisters  Mora  and  left  their  home 
in  ashes.  A  mere  enumeration  of  authentic  cases  of  Spanish  inhu- 
manity in  the  last  insurrection  would  fill  volumes  and  exhibit  one  of 
the  blackest  episodes  of  history. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Campos  will  make  war  as  a  civilized 
soldier.  In  his  termination  of  the  last  insurrection  he  showed  a 
comprehension  of  modern  methods,  and  there  are  symptoms  that  he 
is  conscious  of  the  general  barbarism  of  Spain's  Cuban  policy.  It 
is  not  clear  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  programme  of  reform  which 
induced  the  peace  of  1878.  For  the  despicable  falseness  of  Spain  as 
to  her  promised  reforms,  perhaps  Campos  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

In  Spanish  character  survives   a   continuous  trait  of  the  pagan 

cruelty  of  Rome,  reinforced  and   raised  to  fiendish    intensity  by  the 

of  the  Inquisition.      J  lad  the  United  States,  by  one  stroke 

of  berpen,  recognized  Cuban  belligeren*  was  her  moral  duty,  all 

Caligula-Torquemada  atrocities  would  have  bees  Btopped,  and  the 

for  freedom  gone  on  to  victory  unstained  by  the  blood  of  women 
and  children.     President  Grant  lost  this  noblest  opportunity  of  his 
■r  by  D  anxiety  about  the  Alabama  claims. 

under  no   delusion  as   to   tin-    fateful    step  they  have 
en;  the  men  who  survived  the  scourge  of  the  ten-years1  war,  in 

rushing    to   arms   again,   act    in    full    consciousness   of  what    they  are 

doing,  and  willingly  fact  rue!  odds.     If  this  were  a  first  efforl  i<> 

edom  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  over-confident  enthusi- 

of  a  bi  :  and  its  train  <>f  Buffering 

and  .  and  ignorant  of  the  combination  of  money,  material,  and 

i  their  enemy  can  hurl.-.  But  these  are  the  rery  people 

>  half  a  ration  ago  fought  ten  years,  and  felt  the  shock  of 

.and  Buffered  as  do  modern  combatants  have 
do.-        They  enter  this  war  as  bra  bef<  re,   but  with  e 

■•  ii.h  memory  loaded  down  frith  visions  of  agony  and  blood. 

Of    that    adoration    of    liberty  which    il    the    Only    sure    foundation    of 

moden  eminent,  thi  rrection  is  as  pun-  and 

the  COUrse  Of  human  history  «an  show. 
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That  all  the  material  advantages  of  war  are  against  them  can 
easily  be  seen.  In  the  first  place,  Cuba  is  a  long,  narrow  island 
about  seven  hundred  miles  in  east-and-west  extent,  by  a  north-and- 
south  breadth  of  twenty-one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It 
possesses  a  truly  remarkable  series  of  great  and  small  harbors:  the 
more  important  ones  roomy  and  landlocked,  like  those  of  Havana, 
Cienfuegos,  Santiago,  and  others  of  the  type;  and  the  small,  but  often 
admirable  ones  strung  at  short  intervals  along  the  whole  2,000  miles 
of  sea-coast.  The  greater  harbors  are  fortified.  Spain  has  a  respect- 
able navy,  and  has  in  fact  occupied  all  the  chief  and  several  of  the 
small  harbors  with  fifteen  vessels  of  war.  She  has  besides  a  fleet  of 
light-draught  gunboats,  partly  in  use,  and  partly  under  contract  on  the 
Clyde,  and  soon  to  be  available  for  cruising  perpetually  along  the  short 
intervals  of  shore  between  the  various  harbors  which  are  occupied  by 
larger  war-vessels.  In  her  centuries  of  neglect  of  useful  public  works  in 
Cuba  she  has  built  practically  no  wagon -roads,  so  that  if  the  insurgents 
possessed  artillery,  which  they  cannot  obtain,  they  could  not,  save  by 
an  almost  superhuman  effort,  move  it  to  concentration  for  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  the  ports.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  few 
rudimentary  roads  within  the  theatre  of  war,  and  whatever  use 
of  field  guns  is  possible  is  therefore  for  Spain  alone.  Not  on1, 
every  important  harbor  under  effective  blockade  against  insurgent 
people  and  freight,  but  it  is  a  secure  base  of  supplies.  Practically 
seventy  miles  would  be  a  maximum  distance  for  any  considerable 
operation  from  a  safely  maintained — even  an  unthreatened — base,  and 
the  average  cannot  be  above  fifty  miles.  Spain  therefore  begins  her 
campaign  to  quell  the  Cubans  with  a  cordon  of  impregnable  b: 
to  which  at  all  times  she  has  unrestricted  access  by  a  Bea  on  which 
not  a  single  Cuban  flag  floats,  except  on  some  hovering  unarmed 
sea-tug  or  timid  blockade -runner  which  avoids  the  ports  and  creeps 
in  under  cover  of  darkness   to  bring  a  handful  of   patriol  some 

boxes   of  arms.      By  means  of  this   oomplete  chain   oi    fortified  and 
occupied    harbors,    Spain    can    pour    in    the  whole    resource*    of   the 
nation   in  men,  supplies,   and  munitions,  without  a   moment's  inter- 
ruption or  a  shadow  of  danger.     These  resources  are  a  pen  ins 
population  of  17,000,000  to  draw  from,  and  a  standing  army  which 

on  a  peace  basis  carries   I  l.*),7.'»r>  men,  and  reaohes  is  nominal  war  re- 

sonroe  something  more  than  1,000,000.      Financial  advantage  is  . 
wholly  with  Spain.     Although  bent  under  a  debt  of  over  a  t': 
millions  <>f  dollars,  and   her  fisca]  affairs  in  such  mretohed 
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that  there  has  been  no  parliamentary  indorsement  of  expenditures 
since  1865—67,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Accounts  has  not  dared  to  pub- 
lish the  national  books  since  1869, — nevertheless  Spain  is  a  nation 
still  possessing  the  shattered  remnants  of  a  public  credit.  She  can 
vote  bonds,  and  there  is  even  yet  a  price  at  which  they  can  be 
sold.  Her  soldiery  face  death  with  courage  in  spite  of  Napier's 
epigram  that  "  Spaniards  are  brave  behind  walls,  cowards  in  the  field, 
and  robbers  always," — their  conduct  in  action  in  Cuba  disproving  the 
middle  term  of  an  otherwise  correct  characterization. 

The  Spanish  "  Military  Gazette"  gives  the  figures  of  the  national 
forces  in  Cuba  as  follows:  60,000  regulars,  the  chief  part  of  which 
are  infantry,  but  including  cavalry,  2,596;  artillery,  621;  engineers 
415;  public-order  officers,  676  ;  civil  guards,  4,400  ;  marines,  2,700; 
guerrillas,  1,152;  the  whole  under  one  Captain-General,  seven  divi- 
sion generals,  one  auditor,  one  military  intendant,  one  sanitary  in- 
spector, and  the  usual  complement  of  staff  and  line  officers.  Besides 
this  there  are  about  40,000  Cuban  militia  recruited  from  the  loyal 
classes  and  used  chiefly  for  garrison  purposes.  There  are  fifteen  war- 
ships, and  nineteen  vessels  in  purchase. 

All  Cuba  ha  ulation  of   about    1.600,000,  of  which  more 

than  half  are  in  garrison  cities  and  regions  rawed  by  the  power 

of  Spain  that  they  cannot  successfully  rise  until  the  national  forces 
are  sha1  in  the  field.     Of  the  portion  in    revolt    (about   two- 

thirds  of  the  and  one-third  of  the  population)  it  is  probable 

that  of  th<  number  of  a  and  physical  condition  to 

•  ?ns,  the  •  would  no  I  the  actual  peace  force  of  the 

Dish  army  of  the    17,000,000  which  the  enemy 

upon. 
Imj  I  financial  op]  >n,  I  he  Cuban  pa- 

th re  tb<     'iin  of  innumerable 

tributioi         Few   in   number,  empty  of  purse,  they  stand 
within  this  tight-drawn  ring  of  Spanish  tin:.    (hit,  oil  from  any  but  dan- 
I  cland<  introduction  of  arms  and  medicines ;  lacking 

;  with  not  a  cent  to  pa j  fie  soldier  or  offi- 

of  their  with  only  eleton  medical  corps, — in 

-  t<»  ma  with,     these  brave  are  faci 

ath  only,  bul  Spanish  death.     The  region  under  revolution 
•    i  ard  of  those  fallen  in  the  ten  years1  revolt,  yet 

Cub  undaunted  bj  numbera  or  resourcea  of  their  foe. 

'hi    fai  of  ralor  e  ad  of  heroism  like 
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Thermopylae  is  pastime;  compared  with  the  raggedness,  hunger,  and 
privation  which  Cubans  bravely  choose  to  accept,  Valley  Forge  was  a 
garden  party.  For  ten  years  these  same  men  with  the  same  slender 
resources  held  the  arms  and  pride  of  Spain  at  bay,  and  then  capitulated 
to  promises  which  were  made  only  to  be  broken. 

Of  Spain  the  insurgents  have  no  fear;  but  if  the  United  States 
rigorously  prevents  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  from  our 
shore,  we  can  discourage,  we  can  delay  the  triumph  of  patriotism, 
but  in  the  end  we  cannot  prevent  it.  In  this  war,  or  the  next,  or  the 
next,  Cuba  will  be  free.  Although  these  men  are  our  near  neigh- 
bors, although  we  are  to  them  the  chosen  people  who  have  won  inde- 
pendence and  grown  great  in  freedom,  yet  they  have  never  made  the 
slightest  appeal  to  us  for  active  aid  in  their  struggle.  They  expect 
no  good-Samaritan  offices.  They  look  for  no  gallant  American  La- 
fayette to  draw  sword  for  them  and  share  the  penury  and  hardships 
of  their  camps.  They  ask  nothing.  But  I  happen  to  know  that 
they  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  a  great  people  to  whom  Heaven 
has  granted  the  victorious  liberty  for  which  they  are  righting  and 
dying,  should  let  months  pass  in  cold,  half  silence,  without  one  ring- 
ing "  God  speed!"  to  cheer  them  on  into  battle. 

It  is  doubtless  explicable  enough  that  a  people  whose  own  busi- 
ness is  so  essentially  materialistic  as  ours,  and  who  mind  it  so  ab- 
sorbedly,  should  remain  carelessly  ignorant  of  the  real  Cuban  ques- 
tion and  the  moral  attitude  of  the  island  people;  but  is  it  fair,  is  it 
generous,  is  it  worthy  of  the  real  blood  of  freedom  that  still  flows 
from  the  big  American  heart?  Already  a  change  is  coming,  and 
isolated  expressions  of  genuine  sympathy  are  becoming  frequent. 
The  time  will  come,  and  that  not  long  hence,  when  the  voice  of 
America  will  ring  out  clear  and  true. 

The  Cuban  war  hangs  before  us  an  issue  which  we  cannot  evade. 
Either  we  must  stand  as  the  friend  of  Spain,  and,  by  our  thorough 
prevention  of  the  shipment  of  war  supplies  to  the  insurgents,  aid  and 
countenance  the  Spanish  efforts  to  conquer  Cuba  into  continued  sor- 
row, or  we  must  befriend  Cuba  in  her  heroic  battle  to  throw  otT  a 
mediaeval  yoke.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  I  Spain  alone  cannot 
conquer  Cuba;  she  proved  that  in  ten  years  of  miserable  failure.  If 
we  prevent  the  Bending  <>f  munitions  to  Ouba,  and  continue  to  allow 
Spain  to  buy  ships  and  arms  and  ammunition  here,   it  is  wo  who  will 

conquer  Ouba,  not,  Spam.     It  is  we  who  will  crush  libertj 

To   socure  victory  for   Cuba  it  is  necessary  for  us,   in  my  opinion, 
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to  take  but  a  single  step;  that  is,  to  recognize  her  belligerency;  she 
will  do  all  the  rest.  That  step  the  government  will  doubtless  hesitate 
to  take  at  the  present  state  of  the  struggle,  because  as  yet  the  insur- 
gents have  neither  instituted  a  government  nor  established  a  capital. 
In  the  last  insurrection  they  did  both,  besides  maintaining  a  state  of 
war  for  ten  years.  That  a  state  of  war  exists  to-day  is  virtually 
admitted  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor-General  Campos,  who  in 
addition  to  the  army  under  his  command,  consisting  of  about  60,000 
regulars  and  40,000  militia,  calls  for  heavy  reinforcements,  and  the 
Spanish  war  office  has  been  obliged  to  order  out  the  first  class  of  re- 
serves. Moreover,  a  commander-in-chief  routed  in  battle  and  fleeing, 
his  "  rear-guard  fighting  bravely  all  the  way  into  Bayamo, "  to  use 
his  own  words,  connotes  nothing  less  than  war. 

When  the  Cuban  government  is  set  up,  as  it  soon  will  be,  we 
shall  have  equally  as  good  international  authority  and  precedent  to 
recognize  a  state  of  war  in  the  island  as  Spain  did  for  our  own  Con- 
federate insurgents  forty  days  after  the  shot  on  Fort  Sumter.  We 
can  return  to  her,  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  the  compliment  she  then 
paid  us  in  behalf  of  slavery.  The  justice  will  be  poetic.  With  all 
possible  decorum,  with  a  politeness  above  criticism,  with  a  firmness 
wholly  irresistible,  we  should  assist  Spain  out  of  Cuba  and  out  of 
the  hemisphere  as  effectually  as  Lincoln  and  Seward  did  the  French 
invaders  ofMexioo  in  the  'sixties.  Moreover,  according  to  American 
nt.  neither  a  state  of  hostilitiea  nor  the  setting  up  of  a  civil  or 
military   organization    is  |  ary  to  entitle  a  people   to 

belligerent  rights;  for  be-fore  either  of  these  conditions  were  estab- 
lished in  1  838,  we  went  BO  far  as  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  "  preven- 
tion of  unlawful  interference  in  the  civil  war  in  Canada." 

■  record  toward   Spain    is   dear.      We  heartily  approved  when 
Canning  invoked  the  Holy  Alliance  to  prevent  her  from  re- 
aring her  American  provinces,  and  in  L825  we  refused  to  guar- 
antee her  |  •  on  of  Cuba  In  exchange  for  commercial  con- 

Our  obligations  to  her  ai  ored  by  an  easily 

:.  which,  1  r.  while  10  fore.-,  in  no  way  prevents 

rom  recognizing  Cuba's  belligerency.     Is  it  difficult  for  us  to  de- 

Cuba  and  tyrant  Spain  7     Why  not  fling  overboard 

Spain  Cuba  the  aid  winch  she  Deeds,  and  which  our  treaty 

wit!  a  cannot  pi        fe?     Winch  cause  is  morally  right? — which 

manly? — which  is  American'/ 

fi  OlABINOI   King. 
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It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  more  serious  criticism  of  another  gen- 
eration in  some  degree  to  revive  the  reputation  of  George  Eliot  as  an 
abiding  literary  force — a  reputation  which  the  taste  of  the  hour,  in 
view  of  her  most  undeniable  failures,  is  rather  disposed  to  reduce. 
Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  tendency  was  toward  excessive  praise: 
many  fine  judges,  of  trained  literary  insight,  proclaimed  her  as  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  English  litera- 
ture, nay,  said  some  of  them,  quite  losing  control  of  their  speech — a 
modern  Shakespeare,  and  so  forth.  Some  cooler  heads  looked  grave, 
but  none  save  the  inveterate  cynics  ventured  to  mock ;  and  the  great 
public,  as  usual,  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  lead  of  so  many  men 
and  so  many  women  of  the  higher  culture.  The  inevitable  reaction 
ensued:  when,  not  only  were  the  grave  shortcomings  of  George  Eliot 
ruthlessly  displayed,  but  her  noble  aim  and  superb  qualities  were 
heedlessly  ignored. 

The  taste  in  popular  romance  sways  hither  and  thither  in  violent 
contrasts,  like  the  taste  in  hats  or  in  frocks,  or  the  verdict  of  man- 
hood suffrage.  This  or  that  type  of  skill  becomes  suddenly  the  rage, 
this  or  that  mannerism  is  voted  an  offence,  as  easily  as  fashion  runs 
after  a  new  tint,  or  boycotts  an  obsolete  sleeve.  Journalism  and  all 
the  other  forces  of  the  hour  stimulate  and  express  these  caprices  and 
carry  away  the  masses  by  their  volubility  and  noise.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  serious  criticism,  keeping  a  cooler  head,  to  correct  these  fer- 
vid impulses  of  the  day — whilst  excited  audiences  in  the  amphi- 
theatre raise  or  depress  the  fatal  thumb,  awarding  life  or  death  to  the 
combatants  in  the  great  arena.  The  business  of  criticism  is  tojudtjt 
— to  judge  upon  the  whole  evidence,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both 
sides  with  equal  attention,  after  weighing  every  shred  of  argument 
and  every  word  that  any  witness  has  to  otYer,  and,  after  patient 
weighing  of  every  aspect  of  the  case,  to  deliver  a  complete  and  rea 
soned  estimate  of  the  whole  matter  at  issue.  The  tine  Clitic  is  not  :i 
juryman,    who    has   nothing   to  do   but   to   say — uguil  Of    "not 

1  Copyright  alio  lo  England 
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guilty."  He  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  equity,  who  may 
find,  in  some  intricate  story  unravelled  at  his  bar,  a  dozen  errors  in 
law  and  as  many  mistakes  of  fact,  and  yet  may  give  substantial  relief 
or  may  decree  onerous  penalties.  It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  faults, 
easy  enough  to  insist  on  merits:  the  thing  wanted  to  guide  the  pub- 
lic is  the  cool,  compensated,  equitable  judgment  that  is  not  seduced 
by  any  conspicuous  charm,  and  is  not  irritated  by  any  incorrigible 
defect,  but  which,  missing  no  point  of  merit  and  none  of  failure, 
finally  and  resolutely  strikes  the  just  balance.  This  just  balance, 
with  all  its  intricate  adjustments  of  compensation  and  equivalence, 
is  peculiarly  needed  in  the  case  of  George  Eliot,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  unusually  difficult.  George  Eliot  was  most  conspicuous  as  an 
artist,  as  a  worker  in  the  sphere  of  imagination  and  creation.  At  the 
same  time  she  had  very  rare  powers  and  a  really  unusual  learning 
quite  outside  of  imaginative  art.  And  these  reflective  powers  and 
such  stores  of  knowledge  are  often  antagonistic  to  creative  art,  and 
undoubtedly  were  so  not  seldom  with  her.  If  Aristotle  himself  had 
written  a  dull  psychological  tragedy,  we  might  read  it  for  his  sake, 
but  we  should  not  forgive  him,  and  we  ought  not  to  forgive  him. 
And  if  Shi  are  himself  had  written  the  "Novum  Organum"  or 

•  Principia, "  we  should  not  have  had  M  Ilamlet"  and  "Lear,"  as 
we  now  know  them.  T  tere  is  no  compensation  between  philosophy 
and  poetry.  No  profundity,  no  learning,  can  give  beauty  to  verses 
which  lack  the  divine  fire.  If  George  Eliot's  fame  had  to  be  based 
[y  on  her  great  powers  and  endowments,  her  art  would  not  be 
rth    much.      I:  r,   it   is  not  so:    she  was  an   artist,  with  true 

artistic  gifts.  Her  philosophic  power  and  her  scientific  attainments 
D  ennoble  these  gifts:  yet  it  is  tOO  often  evident  that  they  seri- 
ly  mar  and  end/  |  lum. 

irn  it  the  other  way.  Until  nearly  the  age  of  forty,  George 
EHiot   '••  IOWE    Only  as  a  Critical   and    philosophical    writer.      And 

in   reading,  in   logical    acumen,  and  in   breadth  of  view,  she  was  the 

of   the  first  minds  of   her  time.      I>ut   no  one  of    her  eontempo- 

rar-'  ,t  in  philosophy  and  i  -  approached  her,  however 

remotely,    in   artistic  /.'  and    DO  one   of  them    even    attempted   to 

invest  ethical  and  social  ideas  with  high  imagination  and  beautiful  ore 
ations.  (.  Eliot  wt  of  a  far  higher  mental  plane  than  any 

who  has  u  ed  imaginative  prose  as  an  art,  and  she  was 
far  greater  arti  t  than  any  oontemporary  philosopher.     It-  is 

mi  that  [(  |  and  vi  dom  may  be  Lodged  in  the  same 
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brain  with  the  highest  poetry,  as  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Goethe  may  prove.  And  brains  of  original  power  have  not  sel- 
dom used  imaginative  art  with  signal  success  to  convey  the  ideas 
with  which  they  were  charged ;  for  this  has  been  done  by  Cervantes, 
Rabelais,  Swift,  Eousseau,  Byron,  Shelley,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  and 
Victor  Hugo. 

It  is  therefore  perfectly  legitimate  and  quite  natural  that  a  power- 
ful and  teeming  mind  should  resort  to  art  as  its  medium,  and  also 
that  an  artist  of  high  aims  should  be  a  systematic  thinker  and  an 
omnivorous  student.  The  combination  is  very  rare  and  success  is  sin- 
gularly difficult.  To  fail  in  art  is  to  lose  all  and  to  end  in  utter 
failure.  And  to  carry  ethical  purpose  and  erudition  into  art  is  in- 
deed a  perilous  undertaking,  wherein  but  one  or  two  of  the  greatest 
have  wholly  succeeded.  The  problem  with  George  Eliot  is  to  judge 
how  far  she  has  succeeded  in  the  all  but  impossible  task.  That  her 
success  is  far  from  complete  is  but  too  obvious.  That  she  has  had 
many  incidental  successes  is  also  obvious.  Her  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently spontaneous,  not  free,  not  buoyant  enough.  But  it  has  great 
nobility,  rare  distinction.  It  will  not  live  as  perfect  art;  but  it  will 
not  perish  as  an  ambitious  failure.  If  George  Eliot  were  not  a  writer 
of  romance,  she  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  front  ranks  of  Victorian 
literature.  With  all  her  powers  of  mind,  her  mastery  of  language, 
her  immense  stores  of  knowledge  and  supreme  culture,  she  gave  to 
the  world  nothing  of  great  mark,  acknowledged  and  known  as  hers, 
except  her  famous  romances;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  we  can- 
not count  any  of  the  poems  as  of  great  mark.  But  as  a  writer  of 
romance,  George  Eliot  differs  essentially  from  all  the  other  write: 
romance  in  her  own  or  preceding  generations.  Most  certainly  she 
was  not  a  born  romancer;  she  had  no  spontaneous  gift  of  telling 
stories,  no  irrepressible  genius  that  way.  Now  all  the  gn 
romancers  have  been  born  to  it,  as  Kobinson  Crusoe  was  bom  to  the 
sea,  or  as  Turner  was  born  to  paint.  Though  Scott  published  DOT 
late,  he  had  begun  u  Waverley"  at  thirty -four;  his  earlier  works  are 
ballads  and  metrical  romances;  and  from  boyhood,  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  was  never  without  his  talc  of  adventure  and  character. 
Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edgeworth  "lisped"  in  novelettes,  as  Pope 
said  he  u lisped  in  numbers."  Though  Charlotte  Bronte'  published 
so  little,  she  wrote  stones  Incessantly  from  ohildhood.  Lytton,  D 
ens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  invented  talcs  .-is  part  of  their  daily  1  h 
and  from  the  earliest ag      (  was  thirty  nine  when  i 
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tales  were  published,  and  she  was  forty  before  she  was  known  to  the 
public  as  a  novelist  at  all.  And  so  little  was  novel-writing  her 
natural  gift,  that  her  most  intimate  friends  never  suspected  her 
power,  nor  did  she  herself  altogether  enjoy  the  exercise  of  her  art. 
To  the  last,  her  periods  of  mental  gestation  were  long,  painful,  and 
unhopeful.  Parturition  was  a  dangerous  crisis,  and  the  long-ex- 
pected infant  was  reared  with  misgivings  and  a  superfluity  of  cod- 
dling. The  romances  of  George  Eliot  came  like  some  enfant  de  mira- 
cle, born  late  in  the  mother's  life,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  pain,  much 
anxiety,  and  amidst  the  wondering  trepidation  of  expectant  circles 
of  friends. 

We  never  quite  get  over  the  sense  of  almost  painful  elaboration, 
of  a  powerful  mind  having  rich  gifts  striving  to  produce  some  rare 
music  with  an  unfamiliar  and  uncongenial  instrument.  It  reminds 
us  of  Beethoven  evolving  his  majestic  sonatas  on  an  untuned  and 
dilapidated  old  piano,  the  defects  of  which  he  could  not  himself  hear. 
The  conventional  critic  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  told  to  say 
that  M  the  picture  would  Lave  been  better  if  the  artist  had  taken  more 
pains."  too  often   are  made  to  feel  that  the 

are  would  have  been,  .-it  any  rate,  more  enjoyable,  if  the  artist 
had  aina.     To  hi  inly  her  more  ambitions  talcs  is  like  an 

apt  to  ma  >me  n<  em  of  psychology.     The  metaphysi- 

al :  finality  of  conception,  the  long  brooding  oyer  anom- 

alies and  objections — tl  re  all  there:   but  the  rapid    improvisa- 

tion am  Such    qualities  would    indeed 

••holly  out  of  place  in  philosophy:  but  they  are  the  essence  of 
romance,     in  romai  d1  to  feel  that  the  piece  Is  only  brought 

time  and  our  human  powers  of  listening;  that  then 
"  ]>]>  rem";  thai  tin-  story-teller  enjoys 

for  tl  .n  sake,  and  would  go  on  with  the  tales, 

though  the  audit  Luoed  to  a  child,  an  idiot,  and  a  deaf 

man. 

T  that  the  most  popular  and  certainly  the 

<l  of  Q  impler  and  the  shorter. 

joys    t  ft]   Life,'      -short  stories   of   a 

hundred  j  th  simple  plots  and  •  few  characters  in  every- 

!  o  doubt  myself  that  "Silas  afarni  • "  oomes  Dearer 

of  the  more  elaborate  books.     Y<  I 

it  one  fifth  part  of  tie-  length  of  "Middle 
march";   and  itn  plot,    nun  en   ohiet   and    incidents  are   simplicity 
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itself.  There  is  no  science,  no  book-learning,  and  but  few  ethical 
problems  in  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  it  all  goes  in  one  small 
volume,  for  the  tale  concerns  but  the  neighbours  of  one  quiet  village. 
Yet  the  quaint  idyllic  charm  of  the  piece,  the  perfection  of  tone  and 
keeping,  the  harmony  of  the  landscape,  the  pure,  deep  humanity  of 
it  all,  make  it  a  true  and  exquisite  work  of  high  art. 

Modern  English  (and  I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the  best 
modern  English  is  as  good  as  any  in  our  literature)  has  few  pieces  of 
description  more  gem -like  in  its  crystalline  facets  than  the  opening 
chapter  that  tells  of  the  pale  uncanny  weaver  of  Kaveloe  in  his  stone 
cottage  by  the  deserted  pit.  Some  of  us  can  remember  such  house  - 
weavers  in  such  lonesome  cottages  on  the  Northern  moors,  and  have 
heard  the  unfamiliar  rattle  of  the  loom  in  a  half -ruinous  homestead. 
How  perfect  is  that  vignette  of  Kaveloe — "  a  village  where  many  of 
the  old  echoes  lingered,  undrowned  by  new  voices" — with  its 
"  strange  lingering  echoes  of  the  old  demon -worship  among  the  gray- 
haired  peasantry"  !  The  entire  picture  of  the  village  and  its  village 
life  a  hundred  years  ago  is  finished  with  the  musical  and  reserved 
note  of  poetry,  such  as  we  are  taught  to  love  in  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson.  And  for  quiet  humour  modern  literature  has  few  happier 
scenes  than  the  fireside  at  the  Kainbow,  with  Macey  and  Winthrop, 
the  butcher  and  the  farrier,  over  their  pipes  and  their  hot  potations 
and  the  quarrel  about  seeing  ghos'es,  about  smelling  them!  Within 
this  most  graceful  and  refined  picture  of  rural  life  there  is  a  domi- 
nant ethical  motive  which  she  herself  describes  as  its  aim  "  to  set  in 
a  strong  light  the  remedial  influences  of  pure,  natural,  human  rela- 
tions." This  aim  is  perfectly  worked  out;  it  is  a  right  and  healthy 
conception,  not  too  subtle,  not  too  common — to  put  it  in  simpler 
words  than  hers,  it  is  how  a  lonely  ill-used  old  man  is  purified  by 
the  love  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  child.  The  form  is  poc 
the  moral  is  both  just  and  noble ;  the  characters  are  living,  and  the 
story  is  original,  natural,  and  dramatic.  The  only  thing,  indeed, 
which  "  Silas  Marner"  wants  to  make  it  a  really  great  romance  is  more 
ease,  more  rapidity,  more  "go."  The  melody  runs  BO  uniformly  m 
minor  keys,  the  sense  of  care,  and  meditation,  and  introspection  l 
apparent  in  every  line,  the  amount  ol  serious  thought  lavished  by 
the  writer  and  required  of  the  reader  is  BO  continuous,  that  we  are 
not  carried  away,  we  are  not  excited,  inspired,  and  thrilled  II  we  are 
by  "Jane  Eyre"  or  "  Ksmond."  Wo  enjoy  I  beautiful  hook  with  I 
fine  moral,  sot  in  exquisite  prose,  with  consummate  literary  resources, 
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full  of  fine  thoughts,  true,  ennobling  thoughts,  and  with  no  weak 
side  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  sense  of  being  over- wrought,  like  a  pic- 
ture which  has  been  stippled  over  in  every  surface.  A  clever  French 
woman  said  of  George  Eliot's  conversation — "  -Elle  s'ecoute  quand  die 
park/"  Just  so,  as  we  read  on,  we  seem  to  see  how  she  held  up 
each  sentence  into  the  light,  as  it  fell  from  her  pen,  scrutinized  it  to 
see  if  some  rarer  phrase  might  not  be  compacted,  some  subtler  thought 
excogitated.  Of  all  the  more  important  tales,  "  Silas  Marner"  is  that 
wherein  we  least  feel  this  excessive  thoughtfulness.  And  thus  it  is 
the  best.  Perhaps  other  born  romancers  would  have  thrown  into  it 
more  life,  energy,  jollity,  or  passion.  Thackeray  would  have  made 
the  weaver  rather  ridiculous;  Dickens  would  have  made  Eppie  a  sen- 
timental angel;  Charlotte  Bronte*  would  have  curdled  our  blood; 
Trollope  might  have  made  more  of  Nancy's  courting.  But  no  one 
of  them  could  have  given  us  a  more  lofty  lesson  "  of  the  remedial  in- 
fluences of  pure,  natural,  human  relations."  The  only  doubt  is 
whether  a  novel  is  the  medium  for  such  lessons.  On  this,  opinions 
are,  and  will  remain,  divided. 

When  we  ask  for  a  romance  fully  developed  and  not  a  graceful 
vignette,  "  Adam  Bede"  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal,  and  with 
the  wider  public  it  is  the  typical,  work  of  George  Eliot.  She  said 
herself  that  it  seemed  to  her  M  impossible  that  she  should  ever  write 
anything  so  good  and  true  again"; — and  herein  she  was  no  doubt 
right.  It  is  the  only  one  of  her  works  in  prose  or  verse  which  we 
feel  to  be  inevitable,  spontaneous,  written  out  of  the  abundance 
enjoyment  and  experience.  It  is  of  all  her  books  the  heartiest,  the 
wittiest,  the  most  cheerful,  or  rather  the  least  desponding.  In  that 
baps,  she  exhausted  herself  and  her  own  rc<*>\ivcr<  of  obser* 
rational  an  eye-witn<  She  wrote  fine  things  in  ether  veins,  in 
different  scenes,  and  she  conceived  other  cl  '1  new  situa- 

But,  f<>r  all  practical  pnj]  '  Adam  Bede"  was  the  typi- 

cal romance  dial  I  i      be  bad  thought  or  known  impelled  her 

to  write,  and  in  which  she  told  the  best  of  what  sin;  had  seen  and  the 

f    important  of  what  she  bad   to  say.     Had  she  never  written 
anything  but  "  Adam  Bed*  rould  have  had  a  special  place  ot 

ber  own  in   English  romance:  —  and  I  am  no1  ba1  anything  else 

whieh  she  produced  v'-rv  materially  raised,  enlarged,  or  qualified 
that  pit 

'The  Mill  on   tin     Flo        DO  I  t,  always  ry  interesting   to  all 

who  kr  -<•  Elliot  and  lored  her  work,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
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for  its  autobiographic  and  personal  touches  and  its  revelation  of 
yearnings  and  misgivings  hardly  suspected  in  life.  There  are  scenes 
and  minor  characters  in  it  which  hold  their  own  against  "  Adam 
Bede, "  but  as  a  whole  it  is  not  so  strong  or  so  rich  in  colour,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  occupy  new  ground.  It  has  not  the  pathos  of 
11  Amos  Barton,"  nor  the  exquisite  style  of  "  Silas  Marner,"  nor  the 
breadth  and  constructive  merit  of  "  Adam  Bede. "  And,  except  to 
the  chosen  band  of  Eliotists,  it  is  not  likely  to  retain  any  permanent 
popularity.  It  is  a  book  to  study  for  those  who  have  special  interest 
in  George  Eliot  as  woman,  as  teacher,  and  as  artist — but  for  my  own 
part  I  find  it  rather  a  book  to  reflect  upon,  than  a  book  to  read  and  to 
re-read. 

With  respect  to  "  Komola, "  though  we  must  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  that  it  is  "replete  with  learning,"  "weighted  with 
knowledge  in  every  page,"  exquisite  in  art,  and  so  forth,  it  is  really 
impossible  to  call  it  with  him  "  the  best  historical  novel  ever  writ- 
ten." Even  in  exact  reproduction  of  another  age,  it  cannot  compare 
with  "  Esmond,"  and  how  immeasurably  as  romance  is  it  beneath  the 
fire  and  movement  of  a  dozen  historical  romances  that  one  could 
name!  The  beauty  of  the  Florentine  pictures,  the  enormous  care, 
thought,  and  reading  lavished  on  the  story,  the  variety  of  literary 
resource — all  make  it  a  most  memorable  work,  a  work  almost  am 
generis,  a  book  which  every  student  of  Italy,  every  lover  of  Florence 
must  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  But  to  call  it  a  complete 
success  is  to  go  too  far.  The  task  was  too  great.  To  frame  in  a 
complex  background  of  historical  erudition  an  ethical  problem  of  even 
greater  complexity  and  subtlety — this  was  a  task  which  might  have 
sorely  tried  even  greater  powers  than  hers — a  task  in  which  Goethe 
and  Scott  might  have  succeeded,  but  which  Goethe  and  Scott  were 
too  truly  the  born  artists  to  attempt.  "  Romola"  is  certainly  a  won 
derful  monument  of  literary  accomplishments;  but  it  remains  a  tour 
deforce,  too  elaborate,  too  laboured,  too  intricate,  too  erudite.  A- 
the  French  say,  it  has  trop  de  chose* }  it  is  too  long,  too  full,  over- 
costumed,  too  gorgeously  mounted  oil  the  Btage.  We  sometimes  see 
nowadays "  a  Shakespearian  revival,"  with  Bcenery  studied  by  eminent 
artists  on  the  spot,  costumes  arohseologioallj  accurate,  real  armour, 
"properties"  from  famous  collections,  a  fntse-en-scfaiB  of  lavish  splen- 
dour and  indefatigable  research    -and  then  we  ask  what  haabecom< 

Hamlet  01    Lew,  and    wliv   LS    Romeo   such  a  melaneholv  de\  Few 

men     enjoy. -d     the    earlier    portions    <>f        Komola"    more    than     I    did 
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Italianissimo  and  Florentissimo  as  I  was,  it  was  an  intense  treat. 
But,  though  I  have  read  and  re-read  "  Komola"  from  time  to  time,  it 
has  always  been  in  sections.  I  have  never  read  it  straight  through 
at  one  time;  and  to  this  hour,  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  all  the  rami- 
fications of  the  plot  and  the  various  cross -purposes  of  the  persons. 
Could  any  one  say  this  about  "  Quentin  Durward"  or  "  Ivanhoe,"  or 
of  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  or  of  "  Esmond,"  or  even  of  "  Hy- 
patia"?  "  Romola,"  we  know,  tried  its  author  most  cruelly  in  com- 
position, nor  need  we  wonder  at  this.  "  I  began  it,"  she  said,  "a 
young  woman — I  finished  it  an  old  woman."  "It  ploughed  into 
her,"  said  her  husband,  "  more  than  any  of  her  other  books."  And, 
in  my  opinion,  it  marks  the  decline  of  her  genius.  I  cannot  count 
any  of  the  later  books  as  equal  to  the  earlier  books.  Her  truly  great 
period  of  production  reaches  at  most  over  the  six  years  1858-1863 
(rri/ii.  39-45)  in  which  she  produced  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life" 
(1858),  Adam  Bede"  (1859),  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  (1860), 
"Silas  Maraer"  (1861),  and  "Romola"  (1868).  If  I  were  to  meas- 
ure by  true  success  in  the  higher  art,  this  period  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  four  years  which  closed  with  "Silas  Marner. " 
"Romola"  is  a  most  ambitions,  very  beautiful,  altogether  noble  fail- 
ure. A\A  I  cannol  count  any  of  the  later  pieces,  prose  or  verse,  as 
anything  but  far  inferior  to  "  Romola. "      They  have  great  beauties, 

and  high  conceptions — but  they  are 

artificial  prod  a  that  showed  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 

of  a  iterwh<  impossible  tasks  without  free 

(\<>m  and  without  enjoynu  n1 . 

I  cannol  at  all  ag         Ith  those  admirers  of  0*1  nius 

v  continuously  in  power,  who  even  assure  lib 
that  it  reached  tith  in  "Daniel   Deronda."     What  can  they 

in?     '  Daniel  I >••  brillianl  literary  skill  in 

_rht  mto  modern  Hebraism  is  a  psychoL 

problem,  only  explicable  on  tl  ■     I  Q  Henry  Lewes 

himself  wi  ind  of  uncoi  .  unrecognized,  Gentile  Jew  in 

1      B  ties,  k'  Daniel  Deronda" 

the  fatal  defect  of  unpleasant  character!  who  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  interestinj  which  bore  rath<  r  than  terrify  us, 

and  .'i  plot  which  nd   weari  ome.     A 

iTch"'    I  E  ed,  and  ethically 

[abora ted  romance     withal,  its  humour,  its  variety, 

ivinciaJ   Phili  a,  it   becomi 
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last  tedious  and  disagreeable  by  reason  of  the  interminable  maunder  - 
ings  of  tedious  men  and  women,  and  the  slow  and  reiterated  dissection 
of  disagreeable  anatomies.  At  this  moment  I  cannot  after  twenty 
years  recall  the  indefinite,  lingering  plot,  or  the  precise  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  rather  uninteresting  families,  who  talk  scandal  and 
fuss  about  in  Middlemarch  town. 

In  "  Felix  Holt"  I  was  naturally  much  interested,  having  read  it 
in  manuscript,  and  advised  upon  the  point  of  law,  as  appears  from 
her  published  letters  in  the  "  Life''  by  J.  Cross.  There  are  two  or 
three  lines — the  lawyer's  "  opinion  on  the  case*' — which  she  asked  me 
to  sketch;  and  I  remember  telling  her,  when  she  inserted  these  lines 
in  the  book,  that  I  should  always  be  able  to  say  that  I  had  written  at 
least  a  sentence  which  was  embodied  in  English  literature.  "  Felix 
Holt"  contains  some  fine  characters  and  scenes,  but  I  cannot  regard  it 
as  equal  to"  Adam  Bede"  and  "  Silas  Marner. "  We  will  not  speak  of 
u  Theophrastus  Such"  (1879),  written  just  before  her  death.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  woman  physically  and  intellectually  exhausted.  I  feel 
a  certain  guilty  sense  of  disappointment  when  I  think  of  the  book, 
for  I  possibly  had  some  hand  in  leading  to  its  being  written.  I  had 
sent  her  a  long  letter  pointing  out  that  our  literature,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  achievement  in  every  known  sphere,  was  still  deficient  in 
one  form  of  composition  in  which  the  French  stood  paramount  and 
alone.  That  was  what  they  call  Pensees — moral  and  philosophical 
reflections  in  the  form  of  epigrams  or  rather  apophthegms.  I  thought, 
and  I  still  think,  that  this  form  of  composition  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  her  genius,  at  least  in  its  prime.  It  was  not  in  its  prime  when 
she  painfully  evolved  the  sour  affectations  set  forth  in  "  Theo- 
phrastus. " 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  Poems.  They  have  poetic 
subjects,  ideas,  similes;  they  are  full  of  poetic  yearning,  crowded 
with  poetic  imagery;  they  have  everything  poetry  needs,  except 
poetry.  They  have  not  the  poet's  hall-mark.  They  are  imitation 
poems,  like  the  wonderful  forged  M  ancient  masters"  they  concoct  ftl 
Florence,  or  the  Tanagra  statuettes  they  make  in  Germany.  With  all 
her  consummate  literary  gifts  and  tastes,  George  Eliot  never  managed 
to  write  a  poem,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  see  that  the 
she  wrote  were  not  poems.     Tt  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  *  de 

feet  that    mars  her    prose;     and    her  verses    throw  |    Light  on    her 

prose.  They  are  overlaboured;  the  conception  overpowers  the  form; 
they  are  too  intensely  anxious  to  be   r<  <  d  as   poems.      We  see 
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not  so  much  poetic  passion,  as  a  passionate  yearning  after  poetic 
passion.  We  have — not  the  inevitable,  incalculable,  inimitable 
phrase  of  real  poetry — but  the  slowly  distilled,  calculated,  and  imi- 
tated effort  to  reach  the  spontaneous.  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to 
have  to  say  this,  after  such  labour,  such  noble  conceptions,  such  mas- 
tery over  language:  but  it  is  the  truth.  And  it  explains  much  of 
kindred  failure  in  her  prose  work.  Great  imagination,  noble  concep- 
tions, mastery  over  language  can  do  much,  but  they  cannot  make  a 
poet.  Nothing  can,  but  being  a  poet.  Nor  can  these  gifts  make  a 
great  romancer  or  poet  in  prose.  Nothing  can,  but  being  born  to 
romance,  to  being  a  prose  poet.  The  Lord  said  truly — "  Which  of 
you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature?"  George 
Eliot  had  not  sufficiently  meditated  on  this  scripture.  She  too  often 
supposed  that  by  taking  thought — by  enormous  pains,  profound 
thought,  by  putting  this  thought  in  exquisite  and  noble  words — she 
might  produce  an  immortal  romance,  an  immortal  poem. 

And  yet  let  us  never  forget  that  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy"  is  a  very 
grand  conception,  that  it  has  some  noble  scenes,  and  here  and  there 
some  stately  lines — even  some  beautiful  passages,  could  we  forget 
the  artificial  alliteration  and  the  tuneless  discords  to  which  the  pod's 
ear  seems  utterly  insensible.  The  opening  lines  seem  to  promise 
well  and  have  much  of  mellow  thought,  in  spite  of  five  hissing  sibi- 
lants in  the  very  first  verse: 

"  'Tis  the  warm  South,   when-  Kurope  spreads  her  lands, 

i  leaflet  I  nine;  on  the  deep  :" 

,'i  the  fourth  line  an  awful  cacophony  of  alliteration — 
and  an  alliteration  in  '"  i 

•  ■  'in  earth-godd      crowned  with  <••  wn  and  fine 

illy  pretty  but  artificial  line — an  alliteration  in  "  m." 

'.I  the  Mid  Sea  th.-it  moan,  with  memories* 

The         nth  line  an  alliteration  <»f  alternate  "  p  "  and  Md." 

r-M it  (i  imbl;  paasionats  with  dreama of  youth 

ith  Hue  is  an  excruciating  alliteration  in  sibilants — 

i '     is  the  1  kndaloi 

eflll 

"And  loiter-H,  amOfOUl  of  the  fia; 
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The  whole  introduction  of  some  four  hundred  lines  is  full  of  beauti- 
ful images,  fine  thoughts,  and  striking  phrases — but  it  is  crowded, 
artificial,  brocaded  to  excess  with  trop  de  choses ;  and  it  suddenly 
breaks  into  drama,  with  dialogue  in  persons.  This  alternation  of 
dramatic  form  and  dialogue  with  epical  narrative,  interlarding  the 
tragedy  in  parts  with  portentously  long  explanatory  comment,  is  per- 
haps the  most  unlucky  novelty  which  was  ever  attempted  in  verse. 
What  would  one  say  if  whole  pages  out  of  Wordsworth's  "  Excur- 
sion" had  been  accidentally  bound  up  between  the  pages  of  Shake- 
speare's "Hamlet'"? 

But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  all  the  metrical  and  poetic  defects  of 
this  medley  of  nearly  ten  thousand  lines,  with  its  lip-twisting,  ear- 
torturing  lyrics — (was  there  ever  such  a  cacophony  as — 

"  O  the  sweet  sweet  prime 
Of  the  past  spring-time  ! — ") 

— with  its  strange  alternations  of  action  and  narration,  its  soliloquies  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  unbroken  lines,  and  all  its  other  incongruities. 
The  important  point  is — that  it  has  a  really  grand  scheme,  that  the 
characters  of  Zarca  and  Fedalma  are  lofty,  definite,  impressive,  and 
nobly  dramatic,  that  the  whole  poem  is,  in  conception,  a  work  of 
power  and  true  imagination.  Just  as  Kingsley,  who  had  far  greater 
poetic  faculty  than  George  Eliot,  mistook  in  making  "  The  Saint' s 
Tragedy"  a  drama,  when  he  might  have  made  it  a  grand  historical 
romance,  so  George  Eliot  made  a  cruel  mistake  in  writing  u  The  Span- 
ish Gypsy"  as  a  poem,  when  she  might  have  written  it  as  an  histori- 
cal romance — a  romance,  it  may  be,  much  superior  to  "  Komola, n  as 
the  subject  and  the  conception  were  on  grander  lines. 

It  is  to  me  a  truly  melancholy  duty  to  have  to  admit  that  so  much 
in  the  noble  conceptions  and  rich  thought  of  George  Eliot  was  n 
complete  success  in  ultimate  execution — and  that,  in  great  measure, 
because  the  conception   and  aim  were  so  great  and  the  execution 
profoundly  conscientious.      I   knew   her  well;    I  was   amongst   th 
who  had  the  deepest  regard  for  her  mental  power  and  her  moral  in 
sight.      I  always  recognized  her  of  the  best  and  most  cultured 

minds  of  her  time.      I  had  great  faith  in  her  judgment,  and  eould  re 
spect  her  coui-;iLr<' even  wIkmi  I  repudiated  her  opinions.     But  I  m 
one  pi  those  who  i  irated  her  gifts  as  an  artist.     1  n< 

could  count  anything  later  than"Silai    M    ner"  as  a  oomplete 
unqualified  masterpiece,     One  may  have  the  imaginative  power  ol 
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Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel,  or  of  his  Medicean  tombs,  and  yet  if 
one  is  not  complete  master  of  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  no  imagina- 
tion, no  thought  will  produce  a  masterpiece  in  fresco  or  in  marble. 
George  Eliot  was  a  most  thoughtful  artist,  but  she  was  more  of  a 
thinker  than  an  artist;  she  was  always  more  the  artist  when  she  was 
least  the  thinker;  and  when  she  conceived  a  work  of  art  in  her  sub- 
limest  aspirations  (as  notably  in  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy")  she  almost 
makes  us  doubt  if  she  were  an  artist  at  all.  She  was  an  artist:  and 
the  younger  generations  will  make  an  unpardonable  error  if  they  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  permanent  survival  "of  her  best  and  earliest  work. 
They  will  also  be  guilty  of  unpardonable  blindness,  if  they  fail  to  note 
how  completely  she  stands  above  all  her  contemporary  rivals  in  ro- 
mance in  thought,  in  knowledge,  in  nobility  of  aim.  She  raised  the 
whole  art  of  romance  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought,  of  culture,  and 
of  philosophic  grasp.  And  when  she  failed,  it  was  often  by  reason 
of  the  nobility  of  her  aim  itself,  of  the  volume  of  her  own  learning, 
of  the  intensity  of  her  own  standard  of  perfection.  Her  passages  in 
prose  are  studied  with  the  care  that  men  usually  bestow  on  a  sonnet; 
her  accessories  and  landscapes  are  patient  and  conscientious  tran- 
scripts of  actual  spots  of  country  and  town;  her  drama  is  a  problem 
of  ethical  teaching,  subtly  elaborated,  and  minutely  probed.  In  these 
high  aims  and  difficult  ambitions,  she  not  seldom  failed,  or  achieved 
what  academic  and  qualified  success.  Jiut  the  task  was  not 
seldom  such  that  even  to  have  fallen  short  of  complete  success  was  a 
far  from  ignoble  triumph. 

:t  of  romance  to  a  higher  plane,  I  say;  and, 
although  in  this  ambitious  aim  she  too  often  sacrificed  freshm 

iplicity,  the  weight  oi  the  limits  she  imposed  on  herself 
must  fairly  be  counted  in  the  balance.     Romance  had  never  before  in 

•itt.cn  with    such  sponsibilitj,  with   such 

of    form,  and  with    such    high   ethical    purpose.       The 

bility  .■  many  readers,  and  at  lasl  crushed  the 

the  form  became  "pn  ind  at  last  pedantic;  and  the 

ethical  ptU  I'-tinies  m  iblc  than   the  ethical  life.       In 

a  drama,  Gorneille  had  great  conceptions,  aoble  I   pes  of 

tely  V'  :    hut,  English  readers 

find  him  mannered,  artificial,  dull.     Oorneille;   1   freely 

1  refer  Shal  hut,  I  pre- 

!  We  bave  plenty  of  [bsenitee  to  Jay,  and 

rather  a  plethora  th.  rnoble   creatines  in  squalid  situa- 
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tions  who  expose  to  us  their  mean  lives  with  considerable  truth  to 
nature.  In  such  an  age,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  lessons  of  u  Adam 
Bede,"  "  Romola,"  Fedalma  and  Zarca,  should  not  be  quite  forgotten. 
The  art  of  romance,  in  the  widest  and  loftiest  sense  of  the  term, 
is  even  yet  in  its  infancy.  Ancient  literature,  mediaeval  literature, 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Nor  indeed  did  modern  literature  entirely  con- 
ceive it  in  all  its  fulness  until  the  days  of  Le  Sage,  Eichardson,  Field- 
ing, Goldsmith.  Nay,  we  may  say  that  its  power  was  not  quite  re- 
vealed before  Scott,  Goethe,  Manzoni,  Jane  Austen,  Balzac,  and 
George  Sand.  Its  subtlety,  its  flexibility,  its  capacity  for  analytic 
research,  its  variety  of  range,  and  facility  for  reaching  all  hearts  and 
all  minds — all  this  is  simply  incalculable.  And  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  star  of  romance  in  its  best  sense  has  not  yet  reached  its  zenith. 
It  is  the  art  of  the  future — and  an  art  wherein  women  are  quite  as 
likely  to  reign  as  men.  It  would  be  treason  to  Art  to  pretend  that 
George  Eliot  came  near  to  such  perfection.  But  she  had  certain 
qualities  that  none  of  her  predecessors  had  quite  possessed,  and  she 
strove  for  an  ideal  which  may  one  day  become  something  more  than 
a  dream — a  dream  that  as  yet  eludes  and  escapes  from  the  mind  as  it 
struggles  to  grasp  it  and  to  fix  it. 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  commercial  crisis  is  a  part  of 
the  process  of  cure  of  preceding  evil  conditions.  What  is  called 
speculation  has  customarily  preceded  such  crises,  often  on  the  wild- 
est possible  lines.  Yet  every  man  who  buys  or  provides  goods  in 
anticipation  of  their  consumption  is  in  one  sense  a  speculator.  He 
trusts  the  future  for  an  increasing  demand  coupled  with  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  stock  of  each  season.  He  thus  distributes  such 
goods,  equalizing  and  steadying  prices,  to  the  benefit  of  all,  including 
himself.  But  when  fancy  and  imagination  take  the  place  of  sound 
judgment,  speculation  runs  riot.  The  prices  of  stocks,  of  lands,  and 
of  goods  of  every  kind  are  forced  to  a  point  which  is  injurious 
both  to  the  producers  who  are  misled  and  to  the  consumers  who  for 
the  time  pay  more  than  the  goods  are  worth.  Then  comes  the  com- 
mercial crisis  which  merely  weeds  out  the  unsound  or  bankrupt,  leaving 
the  solvent  establishments  to  recover  and  to  go  on  their  usual  course. 

There  are  other  crises  in  the  conduct  of  business  of  a  different 
kind.  The  most  notable  one  which  ever  occurred  in  this  country 
was  the  financial  panic  and  paralysis  of  industry  which,  although 
long  anticipated  by  a  few  persons,  suddenly  burst  upon  the  country 
in  April,   1898.      This  crisis  was   not  due  to  the  customary  causes. 

re  had  not  been  any  recent  extravagant  speculation.  Railway 
enterprise  had  even  been   restricted.      There  had   been   DO   excessive 

(traction  of   mills  OTW<  of   any    moment.      The   prices  of 

B  low,  the  Wages  of  labor  were  high,  and  there  was  QO  lack 

of  employment  Coy  the  Industrious  and  capable  either  in  the  Held,  in 
the  forest,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory^  or  in  the  workshop.     The 

do  wan  |   purely  political  one,  due  to   the    incapacity   of   the   Con- 
to  deal  with  the  great  financial  questions 
i  pending.     The  warning  had  been  repeatedly         d  that  diss 

unless    the    Credit   and    integrity    of    tin     COUntry    wen- 

maintained  by  stopping  the  inflation  of  the  currency  on  •  silver 

li  finally  l   to  avoid   immediate  di  aster.     The 

ti  of  tins  crisis  lasted  for  over  two  yean,  bringing  want  and 
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compulsory  idleness  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  in  the  face  of  all 
natural  conditions  making  for  prosperity  and  welfare.  Its  malignant 
influence  is  still  felt. 

Can  there  be  any  benefit  from  hard  times  due  to  such  causes? 
Of  course  no  one  would  wilfully  promote  such  a  cause  of  hard  times 
in  order  to  attain  an  ultimate  benefit.  Whatever  benefit  may  have 
ensued  would  have  surely  come  in  the  lapse  of  time,  but  perhaps  not 
so  soon  except  for  this  active  cause.  One  may,  therefore,  rightly 
review  the  compensations  which  may  ensue  or  have  ensued  to  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  at  the  cost  of  many 
individuals  who  have  wrongfully  suffered  from  this  panic. 

One  conspicuous  result  of  a  crisis  of  any  kind  is  to  bring  into 
view  bad  practices  which  have  been  either  fraudulent  or  semi-fraudu- 
lent, and  which  have  tended  to  develop  what  might  be  called  "  finan- 
cial dry  rot,"  first  working  slowly,  but  surely  culminating  in  virulent 
activity  and  in  sudden  collapse.  There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a 
commercial  or  financial  crisis  in  which  these  effects  were  more 
marked  than  they  have  been  since  the  panic  of  1893. 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  this  panic  has  been  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  railway  property.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
mileage  of  our  railways  has  been  forced  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
leading  to  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  several  very  extensive  sys- 
tems. This  disaster  has  without  doubt  been  very  severe  upon  many 
holders  of  stocks  and  bonds,  to  many  of  whom  no  fault  could  be  im- 
puted. On  the  other  hand,  a  permanent  benefit  will  come  out  of  this 
disaster.  There  has  been  little  or  no  difficulty  during  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  in  making  a  selection  of  the  bonds  of  solvent  railway 
corporations  for  permanent  investment  with  little  or  no  hazard  of  the 
loss  of  either  interest  or  principal;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  a  railway  corporation  or  system  which  has  been  forced  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  on  which  the  risk  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
by  prudent  persons  examining  the  cases  on  their  own  account,  or  upon 
which  they  could  not  have  received  advice  from  prominent  bankei 
railway  experts  which  would  have  saved  them  from  their preaenl 

If  regard  be  given  to  the  financial  history  of  almost  every  one  ol 
the  railway  systems  which  have  lately  become  insolvent,  the  cause 
may  be  readily  found,  dating  in  many  cases  from  the  rery  beginning 
of  the  enterprise.      The  ordinary  rules   which  govern   sound  1 
undertakings  have  bees  wholly  disregarded  in  the  lay  out  and  c 
■traction  ol  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  railway  s<  this 
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country.  Had  any  one  at  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years  put 
before  investors  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  undertaking  upon 
the  lines  on  which  railway  construction  has  been  conducted,  not  a 
dollar  of  true  capital  would  ever  have  been  invested  either  in  the 
manufacturing  operation  or  the  business  thus  promoted.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  a  promoter  of  a  textile  factory,  machine- 
shop,  or  any  other  department  of  productive  industry  who  should 
have  laid  before  the  public  a  plan  for  borrowing  money  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  plant  on  first -mortgage  bonds,  thereby  incurring  a  debt 
equal  to  the  investment  at  the  very  beginning;  then  issuing  as  a 
bonus  an  equal  or  lesser  amount  of  second -mortgage  bonds;  and  then 
throwing  in  the  preferred  and  common  stock  for  a  sum  equal  to  both 
classes  of  the  bonds  combined,  more  or  less,  without  any  payment 
whatever?  Would  he  not  have  been  deemed  an  imbecile  or  a  rogue? 
Yet  that  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  of  the  way  in  which  many 
railway  enterprises,  now  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  have 
been  put  upon  the  public. 

Next  has  followed  an  effort  to  recover  from  the  price  of  the  rail- 
way service  a  full  income  on  both  classes  of  bonds  and  something  over 
for  a  dividend  on  the  stock.  Success  has  sometimes  been  temporarily 
attained  i  in  that  undertaking.     II •■nee  the  virulent  bitterness 

against  watered  stock.  What  followed?  Some  other  corporation 
more  c  ttively  managed,  witnessing  the  opportunity  to  extend 

680,   has    built  8  Competing   line  on  a  cash    basis   at   true 

tnpetition  baa  1.     The  railway  capitalized  od  a  cash 

id  operated  with  true  basin  dty  has  of  necessity  secured 

a  large   part    of    the   traffic  at  Dg  and   yet   sufficient  charge. 

After  a  e  the  speculative  enterprise  baa  come  to  grief, 

to  t!  'lit  of  the  public,  but  in  total  di  I  of    the   rela- 

tively small  Dumber  of  innocent  victims. 

lam  Dumber   <<f    men    whose    names    are 

synonyms  for  in-  ability,  and  true  business  capacity,   under 

who  Jlway  euter]. rises  have  been  successfully  con 

duet.-;  ibject  only  to  temporary  difficulties  such  as  affect  all 
branches  of  pi  On  the  other  hand,  yatema  of 

railway  have  fallen   into    the  bands  of    malefaol  names 

j  to  prudent  inv<  aot  to  put 

their  money  un<l.  in  which   it  might  fo  □   fn>m  them. 

It    b  D  difficult  tO  Choose  railway   IE  I  ifer 

1  on  the  part  of  |  i  [nay  have  elected  to  incur  a  true  i>u,si- 
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ness  risk  on  a  cash  basis ;  it  has  never  been  difficult  for  any  person 
of  ordinary  prudence  to  avoid  being  shorn  by  the  malefactors  and 
their  associates  who  have  abused  their  trust  and  whose  names  had 
become  synonyms  for  fraud. 

But  in  addition  to  these  forces,  on  the  one  side  sustaining  skilled 
management,  and  on  the  other  side  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
victims  of  the  malefactor,  other  causes  have  gravely  affected- the  rail- 
way service.  No  prudent  manager  of  any  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, or  of  any  business  enterprise  in  which  capital  has  been  invested 
in  costly  machinery,  ever  fails  to  charge  to  the  cost  of  the  annual 
product  a  full  sum  for  the  necessary  depreciation  of  the  plant.  How 
many  railway  corporations  are  there  which  have  closed  their  con- 
struction account  (except  for  extensions),  and  have  regularly 
charged  off  year  by  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  the  valuation  of 
locomotive  engines — which,  not  many  years  ago,  were  rated  at  over 
twice  what  they  cost  to-day,  cars  in  proportion,  and  steel  rails  which 
cost  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton, — down  to  the  present  cash  valuation 
of  about  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  locomotive  engine  of  a  more 
effective  kind,  better  cars  at  a  similar  reduction  in  cost,  and  steel 
rails  at  less  than  twenty -five  dollars  a  ton?  Yet  is  it  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  is  it  not  a  matter  of  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  corporation,  that  their  plant  on  which  they  may  expect 
to  earn  an  income  shall  be  brought  down  to  a  valuation  representing 
only  what  the  cost  of  that  railway  would  be  at  the  present  time,  on 
which  only  can  any  income  now  be  recovered  from  the  service? 
Whatever  may  be  the  misfortune  to  the  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  who  have  a  property  interest  in  railway  bonds, 
or  to  the  yet  smaller  fraction  who  have  any  interest  in  railway  stocks, 
it  is  nevertheless  an  economic  necessity  that  all  property  of  this 
kind  must  be  brought  down  to  a  cost  valuation  at  the  present  time, 
on  which  the  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  service  may  be  main 
tained  at  4  or  5  per  cent  per  annum,  as  compared  to  a  rightly  expected 
profit  twenty  years  ago  of  6  to  10  per  cent. 

Turning  now  to  the  future:  the  railway  sen  iee  oi  the  country  is 
wholly  insufficient  for  its  present  need.  There  may  be  more  than 
enough   through  lines,  but  a  very  great   amount  of   railway  eonstrue- 

tion  is  yet  required  to  bring  the  crossway  ox  oonneoting  sen  ioe  oi 
individual  States  to  anything  Like  a  sufficient  oondition.  It  ii  to 
the  great  benefit  oi  the  country  aa  ■  whole  thai   the  ipeculatiYe 

method   of    promoting,    and    the    malefactor's    method   oi   pluiuk  : 
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the  community  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  When  railway  con- 
struction begins  again,  as  it  soon  may,  will  it  not  of  necessity  be 
conducted  by  men  of  integrity  on  a  cash  basis  with  an  effort  to  earn 
only  a  reasonable  income  on  a  true  investment?  Is  it  probable  that 
the  malefactor's  method  can  again  be  imposed  upon  an  over-confident 
community?  It  may,  however,  well  be  remembered  that  the  sheep 
who  are  shorn  in  the  stock  market  always  bring  their  own  fleeces  to 
the  man  who  holds  the  shears:  each  generation  seems  to  supply  a 
new  flock  of  gullible  sheep. 

There  is  another  beneficial  aspect  of  the  influence  of  the  panic 
upon  the  future  of  the  railway  service.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  on  very  many  railway  lines  and  systems  a  true  and  careful 
economy  had  never  been  exercised.  Hard  times  have  been  a  most 
severe  schoolmaster.  There  has  probably  been  greater  progress 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  railway  service  of  this  country,  and 
in  reducing  the  cost  by  the  exercise  of  true  economy,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  than  in  any  similar  period  at  any  previous  time. 
The  margin  of  prolit  in  almost  every  branch  of  productive  energy 
now  consists  in  saving  the  waste  of  previous  periods.  This  rule  is 
as  urgent  and  severe  in  railway  operation  as  it  is  in  manufacturing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  profit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  a 
prosperous  year  now  amounts  to  a  less  sum  than  has  been  saved  by 
the  reduction  in  railway  charges  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Were 
railway  charges  at  the  same  rates  as  they  were  from  1865  to  1  b 7 < > , 
the  excess  each  year  would  come  to  more  than  the  present  savings  or 
additions  to  capital  of  the  whole  nation.  The  reduction  in  railway 
charges  and  t;  Citation  of  railway.-  for  roadways  even  since  1870 

[Hal  to  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  our  great  staple 
incts:  the  benefit  of  tin-  reduction  has  been  reaped  by  con- 
sumers, who  have  gained  both  from  the  low  prices  and  high  wa 
which  are  the  complement  ..f  lessening  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 'I  •  •  ■■  permanent  benefit!  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  pre         railway  <  B  .  10  aluch  as  the  dividends  of  rail- 

ways may  have  been  unduly  reduoed  of  late  under  the  pressure  of 

bard  times,   may  they  he   moderately   m<  m  tlie    future    through 

the  i  lOmj  and  more  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 

railways  tl  • 
It  may  happen  that  in  oertain  in  the  final  conclusion  of  the 

*  difficulties  affecting  some  rail  way  systems  may  not  be  reached 

until  through  actual  bankruptcy  the  property  is  sold  under  the  t<>ic 
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closure  of  the  first -mortgage  bonds;  all  other  securities  being  wiped 
out.  Thereafter  the  property  may  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  would  cost  at  the  present  time.  Under  such  conditions 
nearly  all  existing  lines  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in  most  cases  to  the  benefit  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  present  owners  of  the  speculative  "  securities,"  so-called. 

If  these  points  are  well  taken,  the  disaster  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  panic  of  1893  in  the  railway  service  has  been  limited  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  community ;  the  general  benefit  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  many  subsequent  years. 

We  may  next  take  up  cotton,  subsequently  wheat.  There  are 
no  two  products  which  are  more  conspicuous  than  these  two,  because 
they  enter  so  largely  into  our  international  commerce.  There  are 
several  other  products  which  exceed  them  in  importance  and  in  valua- 
tion, but  their  use,  being  mainly  limited  to  this  country,  does  not 
attract  so  much  attention. 

Dealing  first  with  cotton,  there  is  no  great  important  staple  which 
has  been  so  maltreated,  from  the  beginning  of  its  cultivation  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  as  American  cotton.  The  Southern  States, 
relying  upon  their  paramount  advantage  in  the  production  of  the 
useful  cotton  of  commerce,  have  wholly  ignored  the  most  important 
elements  of  improvement  in  the  production,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  their  customers  paid  for  their  abuses  and  their  neglect 
of  the  staple.  The  saw -gin  by  which  the  cotton  is  separated  from 
the  seed  ought  to  be  and  will  soon  be  invented  out  of  existence. 
Its  only  merit  is  the  quantity  which  can  be  run  through  each  machine ; 
and  the  greater  the  quantity  and  the  higher  the  speed,  the  greater  the 
damage.  It  tears  and  cuts  the  staple.  It  renders  it  useless  for 
planters  to  lengthen  or  improve  their  staple,  because  with  that  improve- 
ment comes  the  greater  injury  when  the  longer  cotton  is  ginned  upon 
the  saw -gin.  After  it  has  been  badly  ginned,  our  cotton  has  been 
as  badly  baled,  as  badly  covered,  and  as  badly  treated  as  it  is  p 
ble  to  conceive.  Every  effort  to  promote  improvement  in  past  vears 
failed.  The  writer  undertook  to  deal  with  this  subject  many  years 
ago,  but  long  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  the 
lesson  of  hard  times  and  excessively  low  prioefl  would  bring  a 
any  change  for  the  better.  That  time  arrived.  The  silver  Q 
increased  its  intensity.  Prices,  which  would  have  been  forced  \ 
low  by  enormous  crops,  wciv  forced  vet  lower  through  the  discredit, 
especially   of   the  Southern    Beotion    of    the   country,   induced    by    the 
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silver  craze.  The  benefits  are  in  sight.  The  whole  South  is  aroused. 
New  methods  of  baling,  new  methods  of  handling,  and  improved 
methods  of  ginning  are  already  invented  and  firmly  established. 

The  merit  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  American  use,  whereby  a  great 
many  factories  have  been  established  in  this  country  on  the  finer 
numbers  for  which  American  cotton  as  now  grown  and  handled  is 
utterly  unfit,  has  called  the  attention,  especially  of  the  people  of 
Texas,  to  the  reason  why  Egyptian  cotton  is  better.  There  are  vast 
areas,  notably  in  the  southern  and  upon  many  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Texas,  also  upon  the  Red  River  and  other  bottom  lands,  where  cotton 
equal  to  Egyptian  cotton  can  doubtless  be  grown;  possibly  from 
American  green  seed,  but  more  surely  from  the  black  seed  of  Egypt 
itself  if  it  can  be  kept  separate  from  other  types  and  maintained  on 
its  own  merits.  Yet  it  would  be  useless  to  cultivate  and  pick  such 
cotton  if  it  were  then  ginned  upon  the  saw-gin  and  packed  as  badly 
as  American  cotton  is  now  packed.  There  are  signs  of  a  true  com- 
prehension of  this  question.  Within  the  year  several  different  types 
of  the  roller-gin  on  which  Egyptian  cotton  is  now  prepared  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cotton-growers.  The  way  is 
plain.  All  that  is  needed  to  attain  the  benefit  of  the  recent  hard 
times  is  for  the  Southern  cotton -growers  to  exercise  their  own  intelli- 

•e  and  to  learn  the  true  lesson.      Egypt  has  readied  her  maximum 

until  enormous  and  expensive  irrigation  brings  into  cultivation  new 

areas  of  soil  now  deBC  Within  a  few  weeks  the  supply  of  Egyptian 

cotton    appears    to    have    been    exhausted,    and    while   the   price   of 

an   cotton    lias    advanced    moderately    the  price   of  Egyptian 

urly  doubled. 

lei  th<  of   lessening   prices  a  vast  ral   benefit  is 

lecured  in  the  Soul         States,  so  lately  redeemed  from  the 
burden  of  th<  imof  agriculture.     That  system  was  described 

more  p       I        .  Southern  men  than  ii  has  been  by  any  other 

Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  of  Alabama,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
ante-war  writei  ralture,    long   since   stigmatized  Southern 

methods  of  farming  m  substantially  die  following  words: 

gullied    your  hillside    ;in<l  l.l;i   ted   J rOUI  |-r:i  i  ri<  •    and,   while  poi 

trol  of  fche  be  I  forage  plant  >  of  the  world,  have  made  rounelTej 

dependent  Upon  th«  Northern  States  f„i ■  ha\    with  which  to    lib   Iflt  TOUT  itook." 

The  la1  pnis  used  vet  more  pointed  words 

d  be    ael.  •'  Your  □  lined  the  land,  and  your  white 

D  have  skinned  i  ger.s.  " 
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All  that  has  passed  away.  For  many  years  during  the  period  of 
Keconstruction,  when  the  white  brain  of  the  South  which  had  been  in 
rebellion  was  too  long  disfranchised,  while  the  then  ignorant  black 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  suffrage,  disorder  and  discredit 
prevailed.  That  period  ended  some  years  since.  Progress  in  agri- 
culture, mechanical  arts,  mining,  and  manufactures  then  began, — at 
first  under  bad  and  misdirected  efforts.  Low  prices  and  other  causes 
had  brought  special  discredit  upon  many  parts  of  the  South  two  or 
three  years  before  the  panic  due  to  the  silver  craze  came.  This  was 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  South.  The  people  then  began  to  make 
progress  from  within,  rather  than  depending  upon  outside  capital. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  South  was  in  a  stronger  position,  rela- 
tively, than  either  the  North  or  West  when  the  silver  panic  ensued. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  reorganization  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South.  Evidence  of  any  kind  can  be  obtained,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  the  seeker,  in  regard  to  the  present  qualifica- 
tions or  disqualifications  of  the  black  population  of  the  South ;  but 
any  one  who  endeavors  to  elicit  the  truth  becomes  doubtful  whether 
any  other  race  except  the  black  race  could  have  sustained  itself, 
increased  and  multiplied  under  the  period  of  slavery,  or  would  have 
made  such  progress  since  emancipation.  Every  other  race  has 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  under  similar  conditions  of 
slavery.  To  the  vitality  of  the  blacks  has  been  added  the  imitative 
faculty  and  almost  a  superstition  in  regard  to  common  education. 
Hence  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  great  body  of  people  of  any  white 
race  whatever  could  ever  have  made  as  great  progress  in  individual 
wealth  and  welfare,  and  in  conquering  the  long-inherited  prejudice  of 
those  among  whom  they  dwell,  compared  to  that  which  the  black 
the  South  have  already  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  whites 
have  come  to  the  front.  They  had  been  disqualified  by  ignoraiuv 
and  by  the  discredit  of  working  on  their  own  behalf  in  the  tunes  of 
slavery.  They  are  gradually  surmounting  the  blunders  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Populist,  and  the  silver  craze.  They  arc 
rapidly  learning  to  renovate  the  soil  which  had  been  " skinned "  in 
the  days  of  slavery,  and,  possessii]  they  do  the  control  ol  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  Leguminous  plants  through  winch  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  converted  to  the  nutrition  oi  the 
soil,  they  arc  rapidly  gaining  asoendenoy,  and  with  thai  ascendenoy 
and  responsibility  they  will  learn  discretion  in  the  oontrol  i  rem 
ment.     When- then-  prejudices  are  still  adverse  to  the  oolorad 
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they  are  being  met  by  the  influence  which  the  former  Confederate 
leaders  have  rightly  gained,  by  which  they  are  securing  the  support 
of  the  black  voters  without  regard  to  defunct  party  names. 

The  hard  times  which  ensued  in  South  Carolina  from  the  abuses 
of  the  so-called  "  carpet-bag"  government,  of  which  the  majority  of 
the  white  men  in  the  legislature  were  Southern  born  and  Southern 
bred,  led  to  a  change  under  which  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  was  chosen 
governor.  The  lesson  of  the  hour  was  given  to  me  by  an  old  negro 
whom  I  found  alone  in  charge  of  the  half-finished  capitol  on  my  first 
visit  to  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  of  him  I  asked  an  explanation.  His 
answer  was,  "  Dat's  very  easy  to  'splain,  boss;  yer  can't  put  ign'ance 
on  top  o'  'telligence  and  make  it  stay  dar. " 

Again,  in  wheat:  nothing  could  have  been  more  wasteful  than 
the  first  methods  of  dealing  with  the  great  wheat  lands  of  the  far 
Northwest.  They  were  cropped  year  after  year  under  a  single-crop 
system ;  the  elements  of  the  soil  were  slowly  but  surely  exhausted ; 
the  straw  wasted  ;  yet  enormous  profits  were  gained  at  the  high  prices 
which  prevailed.  With  lessening  prices  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
moving  the  wheat  from  the  field  to  the  consumers  on  distances  of  one- 
to  five  thousand  miles,  and  the  application  of  new  inventions  to  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  enabled  this  wasteful  single-crop  system  to  be 
continued  longer  than  it  should  have  been  continued.  The  panic 
due  to  the  silver  craze  carried  the  price  of  wheat  far  lower  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  With  what  results?  A  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  varied  system  of  agriculture  upon  which  the  most  intelligent 
fanners   had  already   e;  all-  wheat  system  yielded  J   now, 

under  |  | ation  system,  the  OTOp  has  been  kept    up  in  its   aver 

quantity,  I  f  according  to  th-  »n,  OH  a  lessening  area  of  land. 

A   revolution  hfl  UTSd  in  milling    pro.  and    it   remained 

for  the  hard  tine  tch  tlm  people  of    this  eountry  a   lesson  which 

a  few  bad  Learned  in  Greal  Britain,— namely,  that  wheat,  is  a  better 
food  and  also  food  for  under  many  conditions  than 

either  [ndian  corn  or  any  other  land  of  grain.     That  lesson  now 

;  is  a  permanent  benefit,  brinj  lability  into  the  prooe 

of  V.  and   hereafter  tending  to  prevent  the  great 

bich  bs  frequently  marked  the  varying  crops 

[ndian  corn. 

fn  the  manufacturing  arts,  in  metallurgy,  and  in  many  mechanic 

have  been   few  periods  in  whioh  suoh  progress  has  been 

mads  m  the  application  a  and  invention  to  th<  development 
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of  each  art  as  in  the  last  two  years  of  hard  times  and  low  prices.  A 
very  few  old  establishments  have  become  bankrupt, — iron  furnaces, 
textile  factories,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  machinery  or  mechanism 
had  not  been  kept  up.  A  very  few  strong  concerns,  which  owed  a 
little  too  much  on  demand,  have  been  temporarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  As  a  whole,  very  little  disaster,  beyond  the 
temporary  loss  of  profits,  has  affected  either  the  mining  interests,  the 
great  machine  works,  or  the  textile  factories  of  the  North  and  West. 

The  last  few  years  have  also  been  marked  by  the  organization  of 
numerous  so-called  trusts.  These  organizations  are  of  three  kinds. 
One  is  occupied  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  materials  which 
must  be  dealt  with  on  an  enormous  scale  in  order  that  the  lowest  cost 
may  be  attained.  When  these  combinations  are  under  the  direction 
of  men  of  true  insight  and  capacity,  they  may  justify  their  existence 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumers,  even  though 
they  may  themselves  secure  a  large  profit  for  a  time  in  thus  organiz- 
ing to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  public  and  of  themselves.  Another 
class  of  trusts  consists  of  those  who  control  patent -rights, — occasionally 
of  great  value, — more  often  serving  merely  to  float  speculative 
bubbles.  The  third  class  is  promoted  by  the  speculative  persons 
who  buy  up  or  obtain  bonds  for  the  sale  of  important  manufacturing 
plants  which  have  been  successful  under  individual  conduct  and  con- 
trol, capitalizing,  as  they  call  it,  these  manufacturing  plants  at  twice 
to  three  times  what  they  would  cost,  then  putting  ofl  upon  a  gullible 
community  these  so-called  "  securities. " 

The  benefit  of  the  recent  hard  times  has  been  to  expose  the 
iniquity  of  many  undertakings  of  the  second  and  third  class. 
Whether  the  warning  will  last  beyond  a  few  years  is  doubtful.  In  each 
generation  will  be  found  a  body  of  men  of  a  plausible  ami  to  some 
extent  able  type  whose  moral  sense  is  obtuse,  and  who  have  no  souse 
of  wrong  in  promoting  these  speculative  patent  bubbles  or  inflated 
"industrials,"  as  they  are  called;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
generation  produces  its  proportion  of  those  who  are  ready  to  be 
fleeced  in  their  effort  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Such 
dupes  are  very  apt  to  be  the  descendants  of  men  who  have  penxuri- 
ously  and  laboriously  piled  up  wealth,  but  whose  ohildren,  M  DOt  1 » :i v 
ing  been  brought  under  the  healthy  stimulus  of  pros: 
sit j,  and  for  whom  nothing  else  has  been  provided,  "lose  the  property 
with  which  tlicv  have  been  oharged.  In  many  cases  this  method  of 
distribution  works  a  benefit  to  the  community.     The  prop  taaes 
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from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  proved  to  be  incapable  of  making 
a  good  use  of  it,  while  they  themselves  are  sometimes  developed  into 
active  and  useful  persons  under  the  pressure  of  the  need  of  working 
which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves  in  their  effort  to  live  on 
profits  made  at  the  cost  of  other  people's  losses. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  held  that  it  is  the  function  of  capital  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  commercial  crises.  Capital  can  wait  for  favor- 
able changes  which  laborers  must  meet  at  once,  and  from  which  many 
may  suffer.  The  burden  upon  capital  is  rendered  the  more  severe 
in  hard  times  through  the  fact  that  the  inventor  is  the  great  destroyer 
of  capital.  Hard  times  promote  invention.  That  which  had  been 
previously  valuable  property  is  wholly  displaced  by  new  inventions 
and.  new  processes,  to  the  end  that  material  progress  and  general  wel- 
fare are  more  fully  promoted  by  the  destruction  of  property  and  capi- 
tal through  invention  than  by  the  accumulation  of  individual  wealth. 
Science  and  invention  add  to  the  common  wealth  at  the  cost  of  the 
individual.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  statistics  can  be  more  delusive 
than  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  prove  the  progress  of  the  people 
by  the  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  and  other  property 
measured  in  money.  The  fact  that  large  areas  of  farm  land  upon  the 
bleak  hills  of  New  England  have  been  abandoned  is  one  of  the  most 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  progress  in  intensive  agriculture.  The  fact 
that  a  lessening  Dumber  of  persons  now  occupied  in  agriculture 
develops    incr  is  a    proof    that  we  arc  being    spared  a 

part  of  the  hard  work  of  providing  food,  while  the;  mechanism  of  the 
inventor    is    being  tuted.       The    hardships   to    which    the   few 

laborers  are  subjected   by  these  changes  may  be   unavoidable.      Such 
hardships  can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  development  of  individual 
.1  aptitu'l'  ':.     Through  the  recent  period  of 

.  brought  on  by  th<  r  craze  and  by  the  danger  to  the 

iit  of  the  United  81  ry  large  number  of  persons  has  been 

rived  of  work  from  the  incapacity  of  Congress.     They  have  suffered 

want  in  the  midst  of  abundance,—  that  abundance  consisting  of  idle  cap- 
ital waiting  foi  i  ration  of  confidence  in  order  to  be  invested  b 
ride  for  futur  Tin  ad  normal  investment  in 

merely  by  lack  of  confides  •«■ 
m  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  country.     It  is  now  being  resumed. 

-  have  been  the  number  of  1 1 m-  unemployed  during 
•  f  !•',  that  number  has  yet  constituted  a  yery  small  forao- 

of  those  wh<  ;ain.   t  !.  majority  of    whom 
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must  at  all  times  be  continuously  employed  upon  the  work  by  which 
the  country  lives.  A  little  larger  proportion  have  had  their  wages 
temporarily  cut  down.  But  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  great  body 
of  the  employed  have  been,  during  this  very  period  of  so-called 
"  hard  times, "  enjoying  higher  rates  of  wages  and  gaining  a  better 
subsistence  at  a  lesser  cost  than  ever  before.  The  evidence  of  this 
can  be  found,  by  him  who  has  eyes  to  see,  in  the  extension  of  every 
great  city,  in  the  multitude  of  houses  of  moderate  cost,  in  the 
multiplication  of  the  small  industries,  in  the  enormous  sale  of  bicy- 
cles, and  in  the  rapidly  extending  markets  for  flowers  and  other  com- 
mon luxuries  which  the  mass  of  the  people  now  enjoy. 

At  the  present  time  a  few  of  the  prices  of  crude  materials  which 
had  been  abnormally  depressed  are  being  brought  back  to  profitable 
rates ;  but  the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  converting  these  crude 
products  into  their  higher  forms,  which  have  been  forced  into  action 
by  the  hard  times,  will  still  enable  the  converters  to  supply  the 
finished  goods  of  many  kinds,  both  in  metals,  in  textiles,  and  of  other 
kinds,  at  prices  very  nearly  or  quite  as  low  as  those  which  were 
reached  at  the  lowest  point,  yet  with  a  sufficient  profit  to  lead  to  the 
extension  of  the  works  and  to  make  provision  for  the  wantsv  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any 
country  has  there  been  such  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  true  rule  of 
progress  by  which  society  is  governed  under  the  law  of  competition. 
That  rule  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  and  effectiveness  of  capi- 
tal the  gross  product  is  augmented ;  the  share  of  that  product  falling 
to  the  capitalist  is  also  augmented  in  the  aggregate,  but  is  diminished 
relatively  to  the  quantity  produced ;  the  share  of  that  product  which 
falls  to  those  who  do  the  direct  work  is  augmented  both  absolutely 
and  relatively.  Hence  the  benefit  of  hard  times  will  presently  bo 
further  developed  under  this  law,  to  the  end  that  those  who  take 
over  to  themselves  the  specific  title  of  the  "  working  people"  of  this 
country  will  secure  to  their  own  use  and  enjoyment  a  larger  share  of 
an  increasing  product  than  they  ever  attained  before;  being  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  largest  share  of  the  most  abundant  product 
as  compared  to  all  other  nations  in  the  so-called  civilized  world. 
What  may  be  the  efToct  of  these  pr.  ve  conditions  of  increasing 

welfare  upon  a  country  which  is   now  the  Lightest    taxed  for   national 

purposes  of  any  machine  using  nation,  the  future  only  oan  toll. 

Edward  Atkinson 
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DISSOLUTIONS. 

The  power  which  controls  the  dissolution  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment is  supposed  theoretically  to  be  the  Crown ;  but  this  requires 
explanation.  In  the  practical  working  of  the  British  Constitution 
there  are  two  operative  forces, — Law  and  Usage;  and  Usage  is  more 
operative  than  Law.  The  Crown  has,  indeed,  the  power  to  dissolve 
Parliament  at  any  time,  for  any  good  cause;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Crown  has  either  to  act  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  or  to  find  Min- 
isters who  will  accept  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Crown, 
the  prerogative  of  dissolution,  unrestricted  in  theory,  is  strictly 
limited  in  practice;  therefore,  in  the  end,  it  is  the  Prime  Minister 
who  "gives  the  advice,"  or  "takes  the  permission,"  to  dissolve. 
But  as  the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  in  public  life, 
must  find  colleagues  willing  to  share  responsibility — first  to  the 
House,  and  finally  to  the  constituencies — for  his  acts,  his  power  of 
it.ion  is  also  Limited  by  the-  iderations,  all  of 

which  an-  intly  operative       Tin:  Prime  Minister's  mind  has  to 

be  made  up,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  dissolution,  rather  by  the  influence  of 
a  great  and  pr<  rity  admitting  of  no  alternative,  or  by  the  re- 

ports and  advice  of  the  part]  ts.    Eneitl  be  may  be  deceived. 

The  intei  olutions  of  Parliament  is  do  new  thing. 

'I  .as  never  beer  a  time  when  men  were  Dot  eager  for  news  of 

such  an  event.  Chief-Justice  North,  for  example,  dined  with  the 
Duke  of  I-  Ham  about  L680,  "when  both  those  council- 

i  and  would  l>»-  glad  to  have  Parliament  dis- 

of  which     '  truth,  the  whole  nation  v  hv.       And  at, 

this  tin  irp  and  the  company  at  dinner  oom 

plained  of  cold.     Tin-  Duke  turned  round,  and,  looking  back  toward 

a  thaw    ©On. '      None  at,  table  but  his 

I  \ !  i    <>  he  intended  it i;  t<>y  Ik*  knew 

that  the  Parliaux  ild  in  :i  f<  be  dii  olved;  hut  his  Lord 

ship  did  not  tell  thai  b<  il  from  that  sent  !  the  Duki 

and  so  it  j  ly."     Oromwell  dissolved  Ins  Parliament 
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without  scruple,  placing  the  responsibility,  as  usual,  on  Providence — 
u  God  judge  between  you  and  me."  Charles  II.  dissolved  his  Parlia- 
ment when  it  opposed  his  policy.  Of  the  dissolution  which  took 
place  in  1679,  Macaulay  writes: — 

"During  some  weeks  the  contention  over  the  whole  country  was  fierce 
and  obstinate  beyond  example.  Unprecedented  sums  were  expended.  New 
tactics  were  employed.  It  was  remarked  by  the  pamphleteers  of  that  time  as 
something  extraordinary  that  horses  were  hired  at  a  great  charge  for  the  con- 
veyance of  electors. " 

But  we  do  not  begin  to  take  a  really  keen  interest  in  Parliament- 
ary dissolutions  till  the  beginning  of  the  modern  political  practice  in 
1784.  At  midnight  on  December  18,  1783,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
North  received  the  King's  orders  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of  office, 
and  to  send  them  in  by  the  Under-Secretaries,  since  a  personal 
interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  disagreeable  to  His  Majesty.  On 
the  19th  the  House  of  Commons  met.  Fox  and  North  were  in  their 
places.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  Ministers  to  appear  in 
the  House  in  full  dress;  hence  Lord  North  had  hitherto  been  styled 
"  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon. "  On  this  occasion  the  badge 
was  missing.     We  read  in  Pitt's  "  Life"  : 

"  There  was  seen  to  walk  up  a  young  member,  Mr.  Richard  Pepper  Arden, 
holding  an  open  paper  in  his  hand,  and  soon  after,  rising  in  his  place,  he  moved 
a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  '  in  the  room  of  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Pitt,  who  since  his  election  has  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. '" 

So  hazardous  seemed  the  venture  that  we  are  told  this  motion  was 
received  with  loud  and  general  laughter  on  the  Opposition  side.  The 
question  of  a  dissolution  at  once  arose.  Pitt  could  not  hope  in  that 
House  to  command  a  majority.  Fox  and  North  had  from  seventy 
to  eighty  of  a  majority  on  which  they  could  depend.  "  I  here  de- 
clare," said  Fox  on  this  occasion,  "  that  if  a  dissolution  shall  take 
place,  and  if  very  solid  and  substantial  reasons  are  not  given  for  it, 
I  shall,  if  I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  nexl  Parliament,  move 
a  very  serious  inquiry  into  the  business   and  bring  the  adl  4   it 

to  account."  An  address  against  either  prorogation  or  dissolution 
was  carried  without  a  division.  But  neither  the  King  nor  Pitt  was 
to  be  bound  in  this  way  by  a  Bouse  which,  in  the  judgment  oi  both, 
had  ceased  to  represent  the  country.  Pitt,  on  be  ppealed  to 
some  days  Later  to  say  whether  a  dissolution  was  intended,  said,  i 
some  silence,  Vl  l  decline  to  pledge  tnyseli  to  the  Bouaethal  in 
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possible  situation  of  affairs  I  would  not  advise  His  Majesty  to  dis- 
solve Parliament."  He  continued  to  combat  a  weakening  opposition 
in  Parliament  and  to  acquire  a  growing  popularity  in  the  country. 
On  March  23,  1784,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Eutland: 

"  Our  calculations  for  the  new  elections  are  very  favorable  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  seems  still  progressive  in  our  favor. " 

On  the  24th  thieves  broke  into  the  Lord  Chancellor's  room  in 
Great  Ormond  Street  and  stole  the  Great  Seal.  If  they  were  not 
friends  of  Fox  and  North,  they  worked  in  their  favor.  By  prompt 
measures,  and  the  consent  of  the  King,  a  new  Seal  was  ordered,  which 
was  ready  next  day,  as  Pitt  was  determined  that  what  he  significantly 
called  a  "  curious  manoeuvre"  should  not  succeed.  Parliament  was 
dissolved  on  the  25th.  "  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  country  in  such  a  situation  to  recur  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  sense  of  my  people  by  calling  a  new  Parliament,"  was 
the  language  of  the  King.  James  II.  had  thought  to  embarrass  his  suc- 
cessor by  dropping  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames.  The  Opposition 
thieves  had  tried  to  prevent  a  dissolution  in  a  similar  manner.  Both 
parties  were  disappointed.  When  the  first  fight  in  the  House  re- 
garding the  dissolution  was  over.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland: — 

"The  Opposition  argued  everything  weakly,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
boaton  party,  which  appeared  still  more  on  the  division,  when  the  members  were 

282  to  1  1 

these  events  of   L784,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  "Memo- 
rials of  Charle    Fox,w  says: — 

••'lli..  pr.' f'j.-nt  of  r, -i.  ti,  d  the  rule  of  conduct  that,  if  the 

Mini  d  bj  the  Crown  <i<>  not  p  the  oonfidence  <>f  the  Bouse  of 

( lommons,  they  maj  adi  Ise  an  appeal  t"  the  people,  with  whom  rests  the  all  imate 

Ion     Thl    oocu  a  has  boon  followed  In  1807,  in  1881,  in  1884,  and  in  1841." 

The  dissolution  of  1  7 '.  m  >  7  after  six  y<  tssful  administra 

tion  by  Pitt,  oat]  ed  no  at.     M  We  are  daily  adding  to  our 

I,  wealth,  and  pr<  '1  Mr.    Pitt,  and  the  country  sus- 

tained him  m  his  belief  in  the  su  administration.     When 

the  i  of  L796  *ras  approaching,  Pitt  was  as  strorj 

I  w*  till  in  a  bopeless  minority;  the  division  on  bis  motion  for 
an  addi  □  condemning  the  war  writh   France  left  the 

in  i  minority  of  t2  to  216.     In  May  the  Bouse  was  dissolved. 
1       main  in'  in  Fo       •  for  Westminster,  as  it 

had  on  die  preri<  on.     Pitt  ■  a  sustained.     When  the 

L80S  vraaathand,  me        i  bad  on         I  and  vras  still 
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rapidly  changing.  Seventeen  years  of  power  had  been  well  employed 
by  the  Minister  at  whom  the  Opposition  had  laughed  so  derisively  on 
December  27,  1783.  The  India  Bill  had  been  carried.  The  war 
with  France  had  been  conducted  with  vigor  and  success.  The  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  all 
the  parliamentary  eloquence  which  England  possessed.  The  legisla- 
tive union  with  Ireland  had  been  accomplished.  In  bringing  about 
the  union  Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  the  Catholic  leaders  to  grant 
them  relief  from  the  political  disabilities  under  which  they  labored. 
The  King,  however,  was  obdurate ;  and  the  Minister,  finding  it  not 
possible  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  Catholic  leaders,  resigned  the 
power  he  had  held  so  long.  The  dissolution  of  1802  took  place 
when  Addington  was  Minister  in  succession  to  Pitt.  Pitt  gave 
Addington  the  benefit  of  his  loyal  support.  The  Parliament  was 
near  the  end  of  its  term.  There  were  no  disturbing  questions  at 
home.  The  parties  in  the  political  field  were  the  Peace  Party,  the 
Moderates,  and  the  Ministerial  War  Party ;  and  these,  at  the  elections, 
had  everything  all  their  own  way. 

In  1806,  the  Grenville  Ministry  being  in  power,  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
war  against  France.  There  was  some  talk  of  protests  against  the 
dissolution.  Parliament  was  only  four  years  old.  The  Government 
had  a  good  majority,  but  the  Ministry  itself  was  weak;  and  Mr. 
Walpole,  in  his  "  Life  of  Perceval,"  says: — 

"  The  conviction  that  they  could  obtain  a  substantial  advantage  by  a  general 
election,  overcame  their  temporary  scruples. " 

Lord  Grenville  assumed  the  responsibility  of  advising  His  Majesty 
to  dissolve.  "  For  myself, "  he  said,  "  sacred  as  I  hold  every  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  I  feel  that  His  Majesty's  servants  are  answerable 
for  the  advice  which  they  give  His  Majesty  for  the  exercise  of  every 
one  of  them."  But  he  defended  the  particular  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  dissolution  as  follows: — 

"  If  at  any  moment  of  our  history  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  WH  e  I 
proper,  and  discreet,  it  was  upon  the  late  occasion,  ami  the  Empire  has  gained 
this  great  and   important  advantage  from  the  measure:  that    t ho  degree  ol 
unanimity  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  people  from  one  end  ol  the  Kingdom 
to  the  other  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  ami  on  the  determination  to]  re  In 

the  struggle  ;  on  the  necessity  for  vigorous  exert  lom  ami  the  approbation  of  the 
steps  which  nave  been  taken  i>y  Hi-  tfaje  by '■  Government,  bae  given  strength, 
oonfldenoe,  and  spirit  to  the  Government,  end  has  given  ■  noble  example  to  the 
world  of  the  v\  joi  of  ■  people  who  understand  the  bis  of  Independence 

and  are  determined  to  maintain  them 
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This  was  long-winded  eloquence,  but  probably  Mr.  Walpole's  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  for  the  dissolution  was  the  more  accurate. 

In  1807,  although  it  was  the  first  session  of  a  new  Parliament,  a 
fresh  dissolution  was  ordered.  The  King  (Greorge  III.)  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  attempt  of  the  Grrenville  Ministry  to  weaken  his  pre- 
rogative in  regard  to  army  appointments,  and  by  taking  action  on 
the  Catholic  claims;  and  he  dissolved  Parliament  fourteen  months 
after  it  had  been  elected,  after  having  first  forced  his  Ministers  to 
resign  and  filled  their  places  with  men  more  willing  to  give  him 
pledges  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  question.  The  King's  speech  at 
prorogation  was  prepared  by  Perceval.  The  new  Ministry  had,  to 
its  own  surprise,  won  a  majority  of  thirty -two  on  a  vote  in  the 
House;  and  after  this  the  dissolution  was  determined  on.  The 
result  was  favorable  to  the  new  men,  and  the  Opposition  were  naturally 
very  much  chagrined.  The  King  was  again  triumphant  over  a 
Parliamentary  majority  which  had  misunderstood  the  popular  will. 

The  dissolution  of  1812  is  not  historical  in  its  character.  No 
consideration  affecting  parties  was  concerned  in  it  except  the  tiresome 
affectation  of  "  No  Popery."  Lord  Liverpool  evoked  a  Ministry 
which  lasted  from  1812  to  1827.  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  much  misun- 
derstood and  much  maligned  man,  became  Foreign  Minister;  Lord 
Elgin  took  the  woolsack;  the  banner  of  "No  Popery"  was  flung  to 
the  winds;  and  the  new  Ministry  was  sustained.  Among  the  men 
defeated  on  this  occasion  was  William  Lamb,  the  future  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. The  dissolutions  of  L818,  1820,  and  of  L826  offer  few 
points  worthy  ofnotiee,  though  to  students  of  parliamentary  history 
20  and    L880  are  ii  on  account  of  their  being 

.-its   in   the   old   doctrine,  now   done   away   with  by  statute,  of 

the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  the  demise  of  the  Grown. 

In  L881  th<-i'  es  of  inter*  truggles  for  "  Reform. " 

The  dissolution  of  1881  took  place  on  account  of  the  defeat  of  Minis- 
on  the  Eteform  question.     "  1  am  act  prepared,"  said  the  Duki 
Uington  in  the  course  of  a  ipeech  in  die  Lord  >,  u  to  bring  forward 

any  me  of   this  nature,  but  1   will  at.  onoe  declare  that,  SB   far  as 

1  am  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the  government  of 

the  COUntry,    I  shall    alv  Bel    it  my  duty  to    resist    such    measures 

when  proposed  by  others."     Onf  ighl  Brougham  gave  notice 

of  a  motion  on  Eteform.     On  the  L 5th  of  November  the  Government  of 

d  Peel  id  on  the  next  day  they  announced 

I         i      ,     adminii  tration  followed.     Its  early 
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stages  are  marked  by  the  struggles  of  Brougham  for  the  woolsack. 
"The  Bar  laughed;  Mr.  Sugden  sneered;  and  King  William  IV., 
who  had  occasional  glimpses  of  political  forecast,  assented  not  with- 
out reluctance. "  The  new  Government  of  Earl  Grey  made  a  first 
attempt  ataKeform  Bill,  but  was  defeated  twice  between  the  19th  and 
21st  April.  They  advised  a  dissolution.  The  King,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, consented,  and  even  went  down  to  the  Lords  and  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  debate  on  a  motion  against  dissolution, — so  very 
close  to  our  own  time  was  this  very  remarkable  exercise  of  prerogative. 

In  1832  there  was  another  dissolution,  though  only  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  last.  Lord  Grey's  Ministry  having  passed  a  Keform 
Bill  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  "  Perhaps  the  Lords 
who  formed  the  majority,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  in  his  "Life 
of  Lord  John  Eussell, "  "  failed  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the 
division.  It  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. "  The 
Ministers  advised  the  King  to  create  as  many  new  peers  as  would 
carry  the  bill  through  the  Lords.  The  King,  however,  shrank  from 
the  alternative.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  attempted  to  form  an 
administration  and  failed.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled.  Permission 
was  finally  given  to  Lord  Grey  to  nominate  enough  peers  to  carry 
the  bill;  and  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  this  permission.  But  the 
King,  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  necessity,  wrote  a  letter  advising  the 
acceptance  of  the  bill;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exerted  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Peers ;  the  result  was  that  enough  stayed  away  from 
the  division  to  enable  the  bill  to  go  through.  Parliament  was  then 
dissolved  in  order  to  enable  the  newly  created  constituency  to  exercise 
the  franchise  for  the  first  time.      The  Ministry  was  of  course  sustained. 

Two  years  later,  in  1834,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  obtained  power  to  dis- 
solve. The  circumstances  were  these:  The  King  (William  IV.) 
had  no  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Lord  Althorpe  was  leading  the  lower  House  for  Melbourne,  but  his 
father's  death  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Melbourne 
proposed  to  supply  his  place  by  means  of  Lord  John  Kussell.  The 
King  refused  this  proposition,  having  said  that  he  "  could  not  bear 
John  Kussell."  "And  so,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "'to  bring  a  Long 
story  to  a  short  conclusion,  the  King,  exercising  his  personal  author 
ity  in  a  manner  which  the  sovereign  of  England  has  never  since 
employed,  dismissed  bis  advisers  and  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling! 

The  Duke  advised  the  King  to  send  for  Peel,  but  IVel  found  that  he 
could  not  control  the  existing  House  <>f  Commons  and  asked  • 
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dissolution.  Parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved  on  December  30, 
1834,  in  order  to  obtain  a  House  that  would  give  the  King's  new 
Ministers  'a  fair  trial.'  Peel  was  strengthened,  but  not  sustained,  at 
the  elections.  He  was  beaten  in  the  Commons  on  the  election  of  a 
Speaker,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Address  condemned  the  Ministry  on 
the  ground  that  the  progress  of  Eeform  should  not  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  endangered  by  the  unnecessary  dissolution  of  Parliament. " 

The  death  of  William  IV.  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
necessitated  a  new  appeal  to  the  electors  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  1837. 
"  As  far  as  I  can  calculate, "  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  July  5,  "I  think  we  shall  gain  by  the  dissolution 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty.  In  Ireland  we  shall  gain,  I  think, 
eight,  and  perhaps  twelve;  in  Scotland,  ten;  in  EDgland  from  fifteen 
to  twenty. "  But  the  results  did  not  fulfil  this  anticipation.  In  Eng- 
land the  Ministers  lost  considerably;  in  Scotland  they  won  heavily; 
and  Ireland  sent  seventy-three  Ministerialists  out  of  a  hundred  and 
five  members.  The  elections  had  been  fiercely  contested.  "  It  is 
amusing,"  says  Greville,  "to  see  both  parties  endeavoring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Queen's  name,  the  Tories  affecting  to  consider  her 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs  boasting  of 
the  cordiality  and  warmth  of  her  sentiments  in  their  favor." 

In  1841  the  Bouse  was  dissolved  again.  The  Whig  Government, 
which  had  been  weakening,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one.      A 

olution  was  procured  by  the  defeated  Ministers  who,  cleverly 
enough,  in  one  way,  shifted  the  ground  of  political  discussion  from 
the  question  of  "confidence"  to  the  question  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn. 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  u  Life  of  Macaulay,"  writes: — 

"Thaw  could  bebtri  one  issue  to  ■  general  election  which  followed  such  a 
session,  rod  but  one  fata  h  foe  i  party  irhose  leaders  vrere  Cain  to  have 

■  eble  rod  perfunctory  ;i  cry." 

defeated,  and  Peel  was  in  of  kin. 

In  L847  it  wa  Loi  I  John  Russell  s  turn  to  dissolve.  The  Par- 
liament of  1841,— -which  had  been  elected  to  confirm  and  organize 
Protection  and  had  adopted  Free  Trade;  which  had  first  chosen  I'eel 
and  had  ended  by  putting  Russell  above  Peel, — was 
When  Lord  .John  was  elected,  wt  read  in  his 
'  Lift  '  When  the  children  heard  and  understood  the  news,  their 
spirit-,  i  the  highe  t  pitch.     The}   danced,  hurrahed,  put  a  big 

on  John's  head,  an  'See  the  conquering  bero.,w 

7 
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In  1852  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Opposition  was  well 
organized.  Lord  Derby  took  office  early  in  1852  with  an  acknowl- 
edged minority  in  the  lower  House.  He  avowed  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  re-impose  a  protective  duty  on  corn,  after  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  July  1,  1852, 
the  result  being  a  defeat,  though  not  a  conclusive  one  till  Parliament 
met.  Then  the  Government  was  defeated  on  Disraeli's  Budget,  and 
had  to  resign.  Mr.  Kussell,  in  his  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  condemns 
Disraeli's  Budget  speech  on  this  occasion,  both  as  to  matter  and  man- 
ner; but  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Buxton  in  his 
"Finance  and  Politics,"  praise  it  highly;  the  balance  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  Disraeli's  ability  on  the  occasion. 

In  1859  a  "want  of  confidence"  motion  having  been  carried 
against  the  Derby-Disraeli  Government,  the  Ministers  determined  to 
dissolve  and  notice  was  given  of  the  intention  on  this  occasion.  In 
reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Derby  demanded  where  any  authority 
could  be  found  to  justify  any  restriction  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  any  time  and  upon  any  occasion. 
Lord  Palmerston  in  reply  acknowledged  the  right  of  Government  to 
dissolve,  saying,  "  We  recognize  the  right  of  the  Crown  upon  any  occa- 
sion to  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  country."  He, 
however,  asserted  the  right  of  the  House  to  protest  against  dissolution, 
so  as  to  avoid  inconveniences  in  the  public  business.  But  on  previous 
occasions  the  Crown  did  not  listen  to  such  protests,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, as  has  been  seen,  stopped  a  debate  in  the  Lords,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish a  dissolution  against  which  they  were  engaged  in  protesting. 

The  dissolution  of  1865  was  had  by  Ministers  on  the  singular 
ground  stated  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  John  Kussell"  : — 

"The  Ministers  were  anxious  that  the  dissolution  should  take  place  while 
the  country  was  fresh  from  the  spectacle  of  their  leader  displaying  night  after 
night  the  elasticity  of  youth  beneath  the  weight  of  years.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved  in  July,  and  the  elections  which  immediately  followed  showed  that  his 
colleagues  had  not  exaggerated  the  effect  of  Lord  Palmerston  *b  popularly 

The  victory  of  July  was  followed  by  the  disaster  of  October.  The 
elastic  constitution  of  Palmerston  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  the 
elections,  and  he  died. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Disraeli  being  Premier,  ami  the  Government  ha\ 
been  defeated  in  the  Commons,  the  Premier  proposed  to  the  Queen 
that  he  resign,  or  that  she  give  bim  a  dissolution,     The  Queen  offered 
him   the  dissolution.     Mr.   Disraeli,  in  making  the  announcement, 
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stated  that  be  had  advised  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  new 
constituency  created  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  By  consent  of 
both  parties  it  was  agreed  that  the  new  Ministers  should  hold  office 
till  the  new  constituencies  were  organized.  On  this  occasion  some 
noteworthy  points  were  raised.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  contended 
that  the  dissolution  was  a  "  penal"  one  inflicted  on  the  House  because 
of  its  defeat  of  the  Disraeli  Administration.  In  the  next  place  it 
was  singular  to  see  a  Government  defeated  on  one  ground  appeal- 
ing to  the  country  against  the  policy  of  its  opponents  on  another, — 
the  Irish  Church.  In  the  third  place,  for  more  than  six  months  the 
government  of  the  country  had  been  carried  on  by  compromise  until 
both  parties  were  ready  for  a  fight,  the  Ministry  "being  unable  to 
control  the  House,  and  the  Opposition  being  unwilling  to  turn  out 
the  Ministry.  Finally,  when  the  dissolution  took  place  and  the 
Disraeli  party  was  defeated,  Mr.  Disraeli  established  the  unusual 
course  of  resigning  office  without  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment,— a  transfer  of  immediate  power  from  the  House  to  the  elec- 
torate which  marked  a  great  stride  forward — or  backward — in  politi- 
cal practice.      Mr.  Disraeli  thus  defended  this  line  of  conduct: — 

"We  felt  that  this  wane  was  due  to  our  own  honor  ;  to  the  personal  conven- 
ience of  the  ■orerelgn  and  the  progress  of  public  business  ;  and  lastly  due  to  the 
Incoming  Minister  that  he  should  not  be  thrust  into  office  without  time  to  pre- 
pare his  rneasui' 

Not  one  of  these  reasons  would  bear  close  examination.  The  personal 
honor  of  Mini  rters  would  not  have  Buffered  if  they  had  waited  for  the 
ting  of  Parliament  whose  committee  they  were.  The  personal  eon- 
orereign  could  not  have  been  disarranged  if  the  rou- 
tine of  administration  went  on.  There  was  no  public  business  which 
had  not  been  dul  ided  for  by  the  p         \  of  the  estimates.     And 

incoming  Minister"  might  at  any  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  the  at  time,  have  to  take  offioe  at  a  couple  o!  days'  notice. 
In  lv7i  Mr.  Gladstone  was  supposed  to  have  exercised  the  power 
of  dissolution  without,  consulting  bis  collei  There  are  reasons 

for  doubting  that  statement.     In  hi  ch  in  the  Bouse 

Commons  after  the  elections,  Mr.  Gladstone  tool;  >n  to  bint  that 

he  had  a  principal  though  not  exolusi  possibility  for  the  dis 

ition.     The  announcement  was  made  publicly  on  a  Monday,  bu1 
•  known  to  the  management  of  the  London  u  Spectator"  on  Friday 

sd  in  its  i  sue  ol  Saturday.     Mr.  Gladstone 
therefore  must  hare  consulted  and  must  have  trusted  somebody. 
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The  vote  of  the  people  was  adverse  to  him,  and,  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  resigned  office  before  the  House  met.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  complaint  was  made  by  a  private 
member  regarding  the  sudden  dissolution ;  but  there  was  little  debate 
and  no  division,  and  the  power  of  putting  Ministers  out  of  office 
passed  more  completely  than  ever  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  1880  Mr.  Disraeli,  feeling  after  six  years  of  power  that  he 
might  be  still  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  people,  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. The  announcement  on  this  occasion  was  made  to  Parliament 
and  was  carried  into  effect  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  his  financial  statement.  The  result  was  fatal  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  We  all  know  now  that  the  confidence  with  which  the  Con- 
servatives went  to  the  country  in  1880  was  ill-judged,  and  was  not 
wholly  shared  in  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  secession  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  had  weakened  the  Administration  by  giving  an 
air  of  adventurousness  and  danger  to  the  foreign  policy  from  which 
these  types  of  "  prudent"  statesmen  dissented.  Sir  Stafford  North - 
cote  tells  us  that  the  publication  of  "  Endymion"  had  injured  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  Irish  electorate 
was  strongly  organized  on  hostile  lines.  Mr.  Gladstone's  tours  in  the 
country  had  roused  much  fervor  for  the  "Grand  Old  Man."  And 
the  end,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives. 

In  1885  there  was  another  change.  Foreign  affairs  are  always 
dangerous  to  Liberal  administrations,  which  are  too  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced by  commercial  considerations  of  immediate  importance,  and  by 
humanitarian  considerations  which  are  often  of  no  importance  at  all. 
The  great  Powers  had  become  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain.  Khartoum 
had  fallen,  and  Gordon  had  been  slain ;  and  public  feeling  had  not 
been  improved  by  the  insinuation  that  the  man  whom  the  Tories 
called  a  "martyr"  was  only  a  madman  after  all.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  with  a  furious  zeal,  was  making  successful  attacks  on  the 
Administration.  Finally  the  Ministry  was  defeated  on  the  charac- 
teristically British  item  of  the  duty  vw  spirits  and  beer,  and  was 
forced  to  resign.  The  dissolution  took  place  in  the  autumn,  and  was 
followed  by  a  boisterous  campaign,  All  the  elements  of  Lil 
agitation  were  roused  to  fury.  Radical  pledges  of  "  three  acres  and 
a  cow"  to  every  agricultural  laborer  were  scattered.  Homo  Rule  for 
[reland,  though  not  actually  on  the  oilieial  programme,  was  pled 

in  many  places.       Mr.  Gladstone  kept   himself  free  from  pledges oi  any 
Sort  till  it  became  obvious  that  pledges  of  some  SOTt   Were  repined  to 
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put  him  into  office.  The  Conservatives  clung  to  office  very  properly 
for  some  months,  till  in  fact  Mr.  Gladstone  found  a  sure  opportunity 
of  overturning  them  by  counting  on  the  vote  of  the  Irish  members 
en  masse.  Then  he  gave  the  necessary  indications  of  his  "  life-long 
convictions"  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  and  the  Conservatives  were  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  25,  1886,  by  a  major- 
ity of  79,  74  being  Irish  members. 

On  February  6,  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister. 
The  secession  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  which  will  probably  form  an 
important  event  in  British  politics,  now  began.  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  refusing  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  Irish  affairs,  rendered  his  most  strenuous  labors  in  that  cause  use- 
less, and  in  the  end  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Liberals.  But 
unless  the  alliance  is  cemented  by  stronger  ties  than  appear  to  exist, 
the  same  influence  may,  as  the  result  of  the  same  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  object,  put  an  end  in  turn  to  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  each  much  to  ignore  and  forget 
before  there  can  be  absolute  alliance  between  them. 

The  life  of  the  new  Ministry  of  1886  was  short.  Taking  office 
in  February,  it  was  defeated  in  June,  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Borne  Rule  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  3-13  to  313,  a  majority  of 
The  Unionist  Liberals  mustered  93  in  the  division  lobby,  and 
thu  a  power  which  could  no  longer  be  denied,  and  which 

Mr.  Gladstone  lias  not  been  able.  >t  in  a  few  cases,  to  conciliate. 

The  defeat  was  followed  by  a  dissolution;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Tor.'  ied  to  1 18  in  the  new  Bouse  of  Commons. 

The  stormy  career  of  th<    I       ervative  administration  will  Dot 

'ten.     The  early  portion  of  it  was  marked  by  thedazzl- 

of  Lord   Randolph  Churchill,  aa  leader  of  the  Bouse  and 

Chancellor  of  the  E    thequer,  and  by  In  troua  resignation  a 

months  after,  which  gave  the  fii  □  of  a  mental  deterioration 

which  had  its  final  issue  in  bia  melancholy   death.     Later  on,  after 

an   interval  of  safe  mi         ity   in   the  Leadership  of  Mr.    \V.    II. 

tii.    Mr.    Balfour  came   to   the    front   as    Irish    Secretary,  and    has 

linoe  maintained,  by  sheer  intellectual  |  a  Lead  which  must  end 

in  the  Premiership.     T  which  led  t.»  the  Parnell 

'ii  the  agitationa  in  [reland,  and  the  Bering  Sea  controversy, 

I  memorable  <  <>f  the  Conservative  administration. 

An  '  menl  Bill  u  ried  in  the  Bon  e  to  i  second 

-  it  drop]  ed  at  that  of  th<  ral  elections; 
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and  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  intended  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  small  freeholders  in  England,  became  law.  The  majority  of  the 
Government  having  been  reduced  by  defections  and  by  elections, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  having  made  fervent  and  even  furious  appeals  to 
the  Ulster  vote,  which  was  his  already,  Parliament  was  dissolved  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  polling  began  on  July  5,  1892. 

The  first  day's  polling  resulted  in  a  Liberal  gain;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fight  the  Gladstonians  had  a  majority  of  40.  The  fact  that 
England  itself  elected  as  many  as  197  men  pledged  to  Home  Eule  was 
very  remarkable.  There  was  indeed  a  majority  of  71  against  Home 
Kule  in  England ;  but  the  wonder  was  that  out  of  465  members  the 
majority  should  have  been  so  small.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  think 
the  majority  against  him  so  conclusive  as  to  demand  an  immediate 
resignation  and  he  determined  to  meet  Parliament  in  due  course. 
A  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
after  three  nights  of  memorable  debate  the  Gladstonians  carried  it 
by  their  full  majority,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  again  Prime  Minister. 

To  have  carried  on  the  business  of  Parliament  with  so  small  a 
majority  for  three  years  shows  great  capacity  and  considerable  luck; 
and  the  wonder  is  greater  when  we  reflect  on  the  exceptional  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  measures  introduced.  To  have  passed  a  Home 
Kule  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons ;  to  have  inaugurated  a 
dangerous  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords;  to  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  to  have  borne  up  so  long  under  the  unpopu- 
larity arising  from  a  decaying  agriculture  and  an  increasing  want  of 
employment  among  the  operative  classes  even  in  the  manufacturing 
towns;  to  have  withstood  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  the  Radioala 
during  the  whole  period — these  things  show  that  there  was  a  reserve 
of  strength  and  skill  and  statesmanship  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  and 
Lord  Rosebery's  following.  Lord  Rosebery  carries  that  reserve  into 
opposition,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  a  short  period  of  active 
parliamentary  tactics  followed  by  a  fresh  change  in  the  Masters 
of  the  Empire.  The  days  of  long  Administrations  seem  to  have 
passed  everywhere.  In  an  empire  bo  wide  these  changes  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  To  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Roman  Provinces  it  mattered  very  little  whether  one  Rm] 
or  another  reigned  in  Rome.  To  a  oitizen  of  the  British  Empire  it 
matters  not  much  in  Vancouver  or  Australia  whether  Salisbury 
Rosebery  holds  tin-  helm  of  state  at  Westminster 

m  mm  in  .i    Gnirraff, 
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The  public  schools  have  always  been  a  fascinating  subject  for 
me,  and  I  -was  therefore  much  pleased  when  I  was  appointed  secretary 
of  Good  Government  Club  C's  Committee  on  Public  Schools  of  New 
York.  The  province  of  this  committee,  as  a  body,  was  simply  to 
investigate  and  report  on  educational  matters  in  the  Twenty -second 
Ward,  but  our  individual  explorations  were  carried  into  a  more 
extensive  territory.  Thus  most  of  the  city  schools  have  come  under 
the  personal  observation  of  the  committee.  The  best  and  the  worst 
examples  were  visited,  presenting  a  descending  scale,  from  the 
excellently  disciplined  No.  45  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  and  No. 
G7,  a  superb  structure  in  Forty-sixth  Street,  to  the  wretched  ac- 
commodations for  768  poor  children  who  are  instructed  over  the 
offensive  live-chicken  market  in  Essex  Street,  and  the  dark,  un- 
furnished rooms  in  Allen  Street  where  the  pupils  study  on  their 
km  •  The  chairman,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  I  journeyed  together,  and 
i  the  condition  of  affairs  from  the  physician's  standpoint, 

ring  the  schools  both  externally  and  internally,  and  spending 
from  two  honrs  to  an  mitire  day  upon  each  one  visited. 

Externally,  d  I       schools  appear  well  enough;  though  it 

mtllt    be  Confessed    that  many  windows  are   darker  with   dirt  than  an 

orderly  ho  eper  would  permit;  but,  with  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  panes,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  janitor  to  keep  all 
itantly  polished.  Still  this  is  an  important,  matter,  for  any  diminu- 
tion of  light  more  or  less  strain  on  the  many  eyes  within.  The 
front  walks  and  approaches  are  fairly  well  kept.  Architecturally  the 
buildings  are  formed  like  the  capital  letter  "  I,"  Bingle  or  duplicated. 

>f  this  construction  are  plain  when  oik;  enters  the 
■  the  front,  and  rear,  Bnding  oneself  in  something  very 
similar  to  a  large  square  well,  with  a  urinal  and  water  closet  at  its 
bottom  fourth  side  usually  closed  by  a  tall  tenement  run « 

Ding  from  wii  in/.     In  such  oourti  the  children  take  their  runs 

in  the  u  fresh  air."     The  play-room    are  under  the  main  building. 

.  to  No.  58  m  \\v.  i  Fifty  second  Si 
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is  being  walled  in  by  a  row  of  tenements.  No.  17,  in  West  Forty- 
seventh  Street,  has  its  rear  rooms  so  darkened  by  the  proximity  of  such 
tall  houses  that,  except  on  the  brightest  days,  gas  must  be  burned 
in  the  Primary  department,  adding  its  impurities  to  the  atmosphere 
and  exhausting  the  oxygen  from  an  air-space  already  too  meagre. 
No.  84  has  for  its  neighbor  a  sausage -factory  and  smoking-establish- 
ment.  Several  others  derive  their  ozone  from  winds  which  neces- 
sarily blow  directly  over  abutting  stables,  and  No.  58  raises  serious 
objections  to  the  noise  and  sights  in  the  rear  yard  of  a  veterinary 
college.  The  law  regulating  the  distance  of  liquor-stores  from 
schools  must  be  a  dead  letter,  for  in  the  Twenty -second  Ward  it 
suffices  to  mention  that  Nos.  69,  58,  and  67  all  have  saloons  just 
across  the  street, — the  latter,  in  Forty -sixth  Street  near  Sixth  Avenue, 
having  three  within  a  very  short  distance. 

The  yards  are  paved  with  stone  or  concrete  and  are  damp,  because 
the  sun  is  partially  or  totally  excluded,  and  the  chilly  vault-like 
sensation  that  comes  over  one  promises  to  make  good  the  old  Spanish 
proverb,  "  Where  the  sun  never  enters,  the  physician  must. "  In  out- 
of-the-way  corners  small  mounds  of  ice  and  snow  were  found ;  these, 
gradually  melting,  caused  small  streams  that  trickled  across  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cesspool -opening  and  evaporated  on  their  course,  thereby 
increasing  the  moisture  in  the  air.  At  one  side  of  each  yard  may  be 
seen  the  closets,  and,  in  boys'  schools,  the  urinal.  These  are  ventilated 
by  skylights  and  by  long  galvanized  pipes  running  to  the  roof  of  the 
main  building.  The  west  closet  in  No.  17  has  a  brick  chimney- 
ventilator,  built  only  a  little  higher  than  the  next  house  instead  of 
being  continued  above  the  school  itself.  It  is  quite  evident  that, 
with  our  prevalent  west  winds,  the  air  emerging  from  its  top  must  be 
blown  directly  across  the  yard  and  into  the  upper  class-room  windows. 
The  floor  of  the  urinals  is  made  of  stone  or  slate  and  is  constantly 
wet.  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  made  at  swabbing  the  tloor, 
and  so  I  conclude  that  the  usual  practice  is  to  let  it  alone  until  it  dries, 
or  at  any  rate  until  after  school  hours.  The  janitors  assert  that  it  is 
perfectly  useless  to  try  to  prevent  this  evil.  Every  hoy  who  pai 
into  one  of  these  places  must  return  to  his  class-room  with  t! 
of   his  shoes   soaking,  ami   must   let   them  dry    as  they  will.       In   the 

water-closet  there  is  an  automatic  "  Bfott"  affair,  which  is  rappo 

to  cleanse  itself    by    (lushing  at  intervals,  varying    according    to   the 

amount  of  water  furnished,  often  the  troughs  are  dry.  or  are 
washed  out  imperfeotly  and  infrequently,     They  are  ooxutrueted  oi 
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enamelled  iron;  but  the  enamel  is  "worn  off  in  spots,  leaving 
roughened  and  oxidized  surfaces  which  produce  a  chronic  state  of 
filth.  Inadequate  water-supply  I  found  very  general,  due,  in  some 
places,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  closets  themselves,  and  in  others  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  pipe  supplied  both  building  and  closet  and  was 
too  small  for  the  work  demanded. 

No.  17  possesses  a  closet  over  a  tank  which  is  rilled  by  a  faucet 
and  emptied  by  the  janitor  every  day.  This  is  crude  and  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  is  less  of  an  eyesore  than  the  rusty,  scaling, 
enamelled,  and  soiled  conduits  of  the  expensive  "automatics."  No. 
67  is  a  new  school,  the  closets  of  which  have  been  recently  com- 
pleted. The  troughs  are  dry  and  present  patches  of  faces.  In  No. 
58  the  west  yard  closets  have  just  been  finished  and  do  not  clean 
themselves.  To  sum  up,  I  have  not  found  a  single  closet  in  good 
order.  The  general  impression  among  sanitarians  and  plumbers  is 
that  the  "  automatics"  are  intrinsically  wrong,  and  that  they  should 
be  discarded.  The  sum  of  8110,000  is  asked  this  year  for  sanitary 
work  in  old  buildings,  but  we  found  that  the  new  ones  required  quite 
as  much  renovation.  It  would  be  good  economy  to  establish  these 
matters  rightly  in  the  first  instance  and  cease  the  endless  tinkering 
now  going  on.  A  first-class  sanitary  engineer,  with  a  proper  appro- 
priation, would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Board  of  Education; 
but  we  must  never  lose  Bight  of  the  idea  that  much  of  the  present 
eful  condition  \g  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  never  sees  and 
consequently  makes  no  fuss  about  improper  school  sanitation. 

tally  board-floored  rooms  running  under  the 

olfl  from  the  janitor's  apartments  iii  front  to  the  re;ti-  wall.      These 

rooms  require  to  maintain  them  in  presentable  con- 

dition.    Scrape  of  paper,  portions  of  lunches,  and  the  dust  from  hun- 
ts of  shoes,  are  carried  in  and  dropped.     On  Beeing  one  of  these 
flooi  >t,  it  is  hard  tob  that  it  has  been  careful] y  cleaned  once 

or  oftener  within  twenty-four  hours.     A  few  schools  hav  galvanized 
Hiding  in  ible  places,  and  the  children  are  drilled  into 

habits     that     nothil  I  □    down     haphazard.       The 

i  say  that  the  rooms  are  appreciably  cleaner  since  the  advent 
of  t  mine;  Department.     Less  mud  is  brougbl   in, 

and  ,   in,     The  difference  is  so  great  as  to  be  marl 

but  the  cloud  that  rise.-  from  sweeping  is  Still  appal 

oid  enter-  the  windows,  dimim    bed   in   volume, 

but  &  is  to  inhale  tfficieul  to  make  pupils  cough,     It 
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can  be  mitigated  by  sprinkling,  but  the  sun  only  glances  over  a  few 
square  feet,  and  if  the  floor  is  sprinkled  every  day  the  dampness  be- 
comes equally  mischievous. 

The  janitor's  apartments  are  usually  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
disadvantage  in  having  a  family  living  in  the  school  building  is  the 
necessity  of  closing  the  entire  institution  in  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease in  their  quarters.  On  the  whole  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
janitor  live  elsewhere  and  enter  the  school  on  business  only.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  the  janitor  appears  to  be  a  more  im- 
portant personage  than  the  teacher.  A  trustee  can  dismiss  a  teacher; 
but  it  requires  both  inspectors  and  trustees  to  turn  away  a  janitor. 
I  was  told  of  instances  where  the  janitor  made  it  uncomfortable  for 
painters,  steam -fitters,  and  carpenters  by  refusing  to  open  the  door, 
by  disturbing  tools  and  utensils,  and  in  many  petty  ways,  until  a 
douceur  was  tendered.  In  many  schools  the  metal  tops  of  steam  radi- 
ators are  missing.  No.  IT  has  but  few  left.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  a  helper  where  the  tops  were.  He  replied  with  a  broad  brogue 
and  subtle  wink,  "  Ask  the  two  J's,  the  Janitor  and  the  Joonkman." 
The  janitor  also  has  his  troubles.  He  complains  about  the  grain - 
scoops  substituted  for  coal -scoops — and  about  the  glued  brushes 
(which  fall  apart  with  wetting)  furnished  by  the  "  Supply  Com- 
mittee," instead  of  good  wired  articles. 

The  visitors'  staircase  is  fireproof  only  in  the  newest  schools,  and 
our  Committee  was  so  struck  with  its  insecurity  and  the  general  rattle- 
trap character  of  everything  in  No.  17,  that  we  all  felt  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  modern  structure  before 
a  holocaust  startled  the  city  with  the  number  of  its  innocent  victims. 

I  now  come  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  schools.  We 
were  usually  ushered  into  the  "  assembly-room"  and  into  the  presence 
of  the  Principal.  This  assembly-room  is  either  on  the  top  or  the  third 
floor  in  the  Grammar  department,  and  on  the  second  floor  in  the 
Primary  department.  It  is  occupied  by  four  or  more  classes  of  from 
50  to  70  pupils  each,  only  partially  separated  by  curtains,  Aside 
from  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  instruction  when  the  scholar  hears 
the  voices  of  several  teachers  simultaneously,  those  curtains  are 
veritable  fomites.      Many  children   in  the   earl\   e  of  searlatma, 

diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  oontagious  and  infections  d 
have  sat  within  these  oloth  enclosures,     The  screens  should  proi 
mine  of  micro-organisms  on  bacteriological  examination.     With  the 

it  tenacity  of  life  which  scarlet   fever  poison  no     .•.h.>c->.  it  would  M 
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difficult  to  imagine  better  storehouses  than  these  porous  woollen  walls. 
The  furniture  is  only  fair.  Its  position  could  be  and  should  be 
changed  in  many  rooms,  where  the  cross-lights  are  very  trying  even 
to  the  casual  visitor.  Sometimes  light  is  admitted  from  the  left, 
sometimes  from  the  right,  and  occasionally  from  the  front.  The 
consequence  is  that  normal  eyes  are  becoming  the  exception.  Ample 
blackboard  space,  for  good  class  drill,  is  seldom  seen.  Many 
boards,  supplied  for  a  room  containing  50  or  more  pupils,  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  square  yards  of  total  surface,  though  occasionally 
they  are  large  enough  to  permit  half  a  dozen  to  work  at  once.  The 
pencils  and  paper  are  satisfactory  only  for  part  of  the  session,  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  complaining  that  supplies  and  stationery  which  are 
fair  from  September  to  January  fall  more  and  more  below  the  standard 
of  the  samples  furnished  from  January  to  July.  The  unclean  slate 
and  sponge  are  disappearing  from  the  higher  grades.  The  Primary 
scholars  still  expectorate  to  moisten  sponges,  lick  their  pencils,  and 
go  through  other  very  unsanitary  performances.  The  children's 
wraps  in  Xo.  17  are  hung  up  in  several  class-rooms  without  cover- 
ing. If  wet,  they  remain  so,  as  they  are  placed  one  over  the  other. 
There  is  always  present  a  possibility  of  infection. 

The  children  have  pale  faces.  They  are  so  anemic  that  sunlight 
seems  a  crying  need  of  city  civilization.  They  leave  the  school  at 
three  o'clock,  and  it  would  be  merciful  in  the  short  winter  days  to 
avoid  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home.  Either  abolish  text-books  and 
have  th<  ling  wholly  didactic,  or  have  all  study  performed  at  the 

school,     Moel  iera  will  accept  this  buj  »n,  as  they  know  by 

rience  that  anything  conned  away  from  their  supervision 
must  often  be  unlearned  with  labor  and  pains.  Give  the  children 
more  fresh-air,  rind  their  bodies  and  brains  will  improve  together. 
At  present  the  and  health  of  the  little  ones  are  jusl  what. 

•it  be  expected  from  growing  children  whose  play-ground  is  a 
of  mi  cellar.     They  an  irded  also.     The  al- 

lotted air-s]         is  from  70  to  LOO  cubic  feet  for  each  individual  ac 

ling   to  and   grade.     This   is   too   limited   and   should   be 

doubled,  o  trebled  in  those  rooms  Bodarb  as  to  require  several 

It  m  DO  marvel  that  children  are  1. leached,  pinched,  deli 
<dl«---:.    and  in    condition  to   yield  to   the   Onset  of   either 
pulrnoriar,  llofis. 

'l  ■  ■■  aiming   appli<  Cor  admission  to  some  of  the 

on  two  -cats.     Be* 
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tween  the  chairs  is  a  separation  of  2|  inches,  and  the  child  in  the 
centre  often  acquires  a  prolapsus  ani  or  a  crop  of  haemorrhoids. 
This  was  tried  in  No.  51  in  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  and  in  No. 
46  in  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  Orders  have  now  been  issued  forbid- 
ding the  practice  because  of  its  results.  Owing  to  the  shrinkage  in 
accommodation  the  youngest  applicants  are  forced  to  remain  out; 
and  No.  94,  last  session,  refused  506,  of  whom  only  28  were  under 
six  years  of  age.  As  a  sample  neighborhood  consider  Fifty-eighth 
to  Sixty-eighth  Street  from  Eighth  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  Eiver. 
The  schools  in  this  district  are  No.  41  in  West  Fifty -eighth  Street, 
the  parochial  school  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  in  West  Fifty -ninth  Street, 
and  No.  94  in  West  Sixty-eighth  Street.  All  are  overflowing,  and 
the  children  of  Eleventh  and  lower  West  End  Avenues  have  no  school 
whatever  and  are  acquiring  their  education  in  the  streets.  A  large 
Primary  school  somewhere  on  West  End  Avenue  is  urgently  needed 
for  the  thousand  or  more  little  ones  who  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
other  schools.  The  lots  are  still  vacant,  and  the  children  are  grow- 
ing up  in  evil  and  ignorance  because  of  that  waiting  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Education  which  caused  it,  in  Fifty-fourth  Street,  finally 
to  pay  as  much  for  one  lot  as  it  needed  to  have  done  for  three 
a  few  years  previous.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  stables, 
sausage -factories  and  pie-bakeries,  nor  of  the  tall  tenements  that 
shut  off  light  and  air,  when  a  very  small  outlay  could  have  secured 
ample  adjacent  property;  yet  even  in  the  light  of  past  experience 
little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same 
nuisances. 

As  regards  books,  the  curriculum  appears  to  be  changing,  and 
teachers  are  looking  forward  to  better  things.  New  text-books  are 
being  prepared;  but  one  on  Physiology  has  caused  a  small  tempest  of 
opposition.  It  seems  to  deal  finally  with  doubtful  questions,  as  they 
all  do.  Articles  on  "  Alcohol,"  "  Opium,"  and  "  Tobacco"  are  written 
with  a  distinctness  and  plausible  exactitude  surprising  to  a  physician 
who  in  his  daily  clinical  experience  has  seen  almost  every  extreme 
positive  statement  refuted.  Abuse  of  any  or  all  three  is  mentally 
or  morally  ruinous,  sooner  or  later;  but  1  should  long  hesitate  be- 
fore settling  definitely  for  all  people,  under  all  circumstances,  what 
constitutes  use  or  what  abuse,  ami   1  could  never   truthfully  state  that 

all  are  unqualifiedly  bad.     The  plates  in   previous  works  adapted 

tO  Common-School    use  have    been    very    deceptive,   BO    much  so    that  a 

whole  olass  onoe  told  me  that  the  femoral  artery  was  larger  than  the 
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biceps  femoris.  The  teacher  supposed  it  to  be  about  the  size  of  a 
"  garden  hose"  !  Let  us  hope  that  the  work  finally  adopted  will  be 
accurate  in  text  and  illustration,  and  not  teach  facts  which  the  child 
in  a  few  years  will  discover  to  be  false. 

The  schools  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  ward.  This  method  of  government  originated  when 
Manhattan  Island  was  a  series  of  small  villages,  but  in  this  day  of 
rapid  transit  and  telephonic  communication  it  appears  out  of  date  and 
needlessly  cumbersome.  At  present  there  are  only  eleven  schools  in 
the  first  six  wards  of  New  York,  yet  twenty-eight  trustees  are  appointed 
to  watch  over  their  interests.  The  Twelfth  Ward  alone  has  twenty- 
three  schools,  and  five  trustees  are  deemed  adequate.  The  Third 
Ward  has  no  schools  at  all,  yet  it  has  a  board  of  four  trustees  who 
meet  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month  at  the  address  of  its  chair- 
man. They  are  supposed  to  assemble  in  a  school-building.  In  this 
case  the  building  is  lacking,  but  the  Board  is  in  evidence.  They 
must  have  expenses.  What  can  they  find  to  do?  Is  it  enough  to 
warrant  the  city  in  purchasing  one  postal  card  for  them?     The  Annual 

art  of  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  rather  surprising  in- 
formation that  a  teacher's  salary  of  Si  \:,.^l)   was  paid  in  this  ward 

year.  The  trustees  all  Berve  without  pay,  but  that  they  receive 
no  perquisites  is  at  l<  loubt.     Expenses  arc  charged  to  the 

I  on  Supplies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  actual  cost 

of  maintaining  this  antiquated  system.     The  positions  are  sought  by 
with  political  influence  who  are  not  as  a  rule  anxious  to  give  time 
and  servicec  for  nothing.     In  response  to  i  al  inquiry  they  have 

told  me  that  "  their offi<  a  honorabli         "  and  that  "  it  is  a  step 

|  ug  higher."     I  s<><m  learned  that  men  feared  their 

I  and  dai  openly  corroboi  ertiona frankly  made  to  me 

in   confidence.      Rumors  came  t<>  me  (with  names)   of  money  paid 

:  ;,  plumbers,  and  especially  strain 
appointments  or  work.     Our  committee  found  that 
when  a.  Bchool  chanj  e  the  ration    repairers  were  ohau 

with    him.       I  f.,r   buildings,   furnishings,    bi  apparatus, 

etc.,  for  !  $]  ,500, >.     " .  mi. In.-"   amounting 

Th<  t«>    pay  any  hill    of  le  IS    than 

thout  tten  report.     They  ;  tin;  distribution  <»f 

'"'I  the  power  oi  appointing  and  removing  teachers.     The 

arbitrary  nature  of  their  rule  is  shown  by  an  in  tanoe,  occurring  under 

"»y  own  o  tion,  from  which  I   flr  t  learned  that  Civil   Servioe 
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rules  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  school  system,  and  that  merit,  ability, 
and  long  and  faithful  service  were  easily  discounted  by  plain  "  pull." 
The  trustees  of  the  Twenty -second  Ward  are  composed  of  three 
Tammany  men,  one  Democrat,  and  one  Eepublican.  On  any  impor- 
tant matter  there  is  a  3  to  2  vote.  One  of  the  trio,  to  pay  off  a 
political  debt,  nominated  a  certain  teacher  for  the  Principalship  in  a 
Primary  department.  The  nominee  had  no  experience  in  Primary 
work,  whereas  the  rightful  claimant  had  devoted  twenty-five  years  to 
conscientious  labor  in  that  field.  The  Democrat  and  Republican 
brought  in  a  minority  protest.  The  whole  scheme  seemed  so  unjust 
that  the  Commissioners  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination.  Then 
the  three  conspirators  indorsed  another  candidate,  apparently  on  reli- 
gious grounds.  This  second  unfair  arrangement  failed.  As  a  last 
resort  they  resolved  to  make  transfers  and  changes, — a  political  shuffle 
by  which  the  apparent  victor  was  to  become  a  victim.  Meanwhile 
some  new  Commissioners  had  been  appointed,  who,  learning  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  caused  the  trustees  a  very  unpleasant  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

How  can  all  this  be  improved?  A  good  corps  of  window -cleaners 
going  from  school  to  school  could  improve  the  illumination  of  the 
rooms  if  they  were  held  strictly  accountable  for  their  work  and  its 
results.  It  would  be  wise  to  secure  adjoining  lots  now,  for  every 
school,  even  if  the  buildings  that  deprive  the  yards  of  sunlight  and 
purifying  winds  must  be  torn  down.  The  automatic  water-closet 
should  be  removed,  and  some  clean,  economical,  sanitary  apparatus 
supplied,  and  the  defects  in  ventilation  should  be  remedied.  The 
needs  of  the  schools  are  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  neglect,  and  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  urgent.  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  is  an  asphalt  pavement  before  every  building.  Our 
chairman  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  about  this,  and 
learned  in  reply  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  one  school  at  1  tune, 
but  that  when  money  was  supplied  for  fixing  all,  then  all  could  be 
done  at  once.  I  have  seen  one  teacher  made  voiceless  and  many 
made  hoarse  by  the  constant  shouting  necessitated  l>v  the  sounds 
reflected   from   opposite   buildings    into   the   open   windows   during 

warm  weather.       If  one  stands   on  the  front  sidewalk    the  QOlse    Lfl  not 

so    intense;    but    in    the    front,    classrooms  of    No,   9  I    or    No.   -H    one 

cannot,  make  oneself  heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  during  the  | 
<>f  ;i  laden  t.ruek   or  rattling  grocer's  wagon.     Ordinarily   one 

cannot  find  ten    OOnaeCUtive    minutes    during    school    hours    when    the 
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maddening  hammer,  crash,  and  bang  are  silent.  As  the  normal  eye 
is  being  dimmed  by  bad  lighting,  so  the  normal  ear  is  being  blunted 
and  the  normal  voice  ruined  by  harmful  and  unnecessary  noises,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  nervous  diseases  from  the  same  causes. 
The  school  yards  should  be  paved  with  asphalt,  less  on  account 
of  sound  than  as  a  protection  against  dampness.  Asphalt  is  much 
drier  than  stone  or  concrete, — that  is,  it  is  not  such  an  accumulator 
of  the  water  of  condensation.  Enough  schools  should  be  erected  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  any  classes  in  the  assembly-room, 
and  its  curtains.  In  every  building  there  should  be  plenty  of  well- 
ventilated  clothing-closets  in  the  halls,  enough  to  furnish  each  pupil 
with  a  separate  peg  or  rack.  The  furniture  should  be  arranged  with 
due  regard  to  light  and  to  the  size  of  the  pupils.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  a  young  girl  was  brought  to  him  with  a  lateral  spinal 
curvature.  On  questioning  her  he  discovered  that  her  classroom  was 
furnished  with  small  desks, — a  whole  grade  of  young  women  being 

ted  and  working  at  desks  which  made  an  upright  position  impossible. 
The  Principal,  acknowledging  the  justice  and  frequency  of  complaints, 
said  that  the  matter  could  not  be  remedied,  and  the  girl  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  school.  It  would  seem  a  small  thing  to  ask  for  a  change 
of  furniture  if  the  ruined  health  of  growing  women  is  the  alternative. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bodies  of  the  pupils.      The 

oiled  "setting  up''  military  exercises  just  being  introduced  are 
t  excellent,  and  their  widespread  use  is  to  be  commended.  Calis- 
thenics for  girls  are  excellent  for  the  carriage  and  general  develop- 
ment, and  some  system  like  the  Turners1  should  be  part  of  the  daily 
routine.      It  would  seem  very  natural  to  consult  the  teaohers  in  regard 

■hat  books  are  best  for  their  work',  and  to  have  them  make  written 
•ons    of    imp]  thont   fear  or   favor.       But  how   can 

the  authorities  have   any  regard  for   their  opinion,  when   it  is   mam 

that  the  parents  arc  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  is 
bt?     Principals  arc  allowed  three  'lays  in  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  other  schools  in  the  city  to  study  methods  of  teach 
If  this  rule  could  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  visits  to  other 
of  dry  hones  might  result. 
',  our  Committee,  aft-  ful  investigation,  felt  war- 

ranted m  brii  m  a  report  that  "the  educational   standard  of 

■•'   York        ■  <>i  at  all  on  the  le  bt,  nor  even  on  a  par 

.  the  attainm<  .■  I  in  other  places."     In  this,  as  in  our 

Police  Di  bave  been  too  long  deceived  by  the  sooth 
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ing  thought  of  having  the  "best  in  the  world."  This  deception 
has  been  possible  only  because  of  public  ignorance  and  neglect. 
If  one  question  should  be  of  surpassing  interest  to  every  parent, 
that  question  should  be  the  Public  Schools;  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
because  the  children  attending  are  the  children  of  the  people;  (2) 
the  schools  are  making  the  citizens  of  the  future,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  building  on  the  physique,  and  the  teacher  on  the 
mind,  are  apt  to  be  underestimated.  We  rely  too  much  on  home 
training.  Important  as  this  is,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
of  our  city  children  have  no  home  life  whatever,  and  others  would  be 
better  without  such  as  the}r  have.  Taken  at  its  best,  the  home  chiefly 
teaches  the  private  conduct  of  the  parents,  but  the  school  gives  the 
young  child's  mind  its  first  experience  of  the  dealing  of  the  individual 
with  masses,  which  we  adults  call  citizenship.  The  child  may  be 
monarch  in  some  homes ;  but  in  the  school  he  finds  himself  a  subject 
with  very  serious  responsibilities.  Though  this  fundamental  change 
may  be  going  on  all  about  us ;  though  future  characters  are  being 
made  or  marred  by  thousands  every  day ;  though  the  next  generation 
of  New  Yorkers  are  being  made  near-sighted,  deaf,  crooked,  and 
hysterical,  and  though  they  are  compelled  to  inflate  their  lungs  with 
a  germ-laden  atmosphere  redolent  with  emanations  from  soiled  cloth- 
ing, stables,  and  unsanitary  plumbing, — yet  the  absence  of  interested 
and  protesting  spectators  is  solemnly  impressive.  It  would  seem  as 
if  no  father  has  sufficient  forethought  to  personally  inspect  his  off- 
spring's surroundings  and  tuition;  for  I  have  examined  the  Princi- 
pal's register  in  many  schools  over  long  periods,  and  found  scarcely 
a  single  name  recorded,  excepting  of  course  the  trustee's  signature, 
though  sometimes  not  even  this.  Principals  and  teachers  are  uni- 
formly cordial,  and  complain  of  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the 
public.  It  does  seem  as  if  many  abuses  are  fostered  by  the  secrecy 
possible  when  none  of  the  multitude  who  daily  pass  the  doors  ever 
turns  aside  and  enters.  I  am  sure  that  if  people  would  only  examine 
for  themselves,  every  man  and  woman  would  be  honestly  indignant 
to  find  that  his  or  her  children  are  compelled  to  pass  six  hours  a  day 
for  six  years  in  such  wretched  places  for  the  body  and  under  such 
dwarfing  influences  for  the  mind.  One  would  think  that  any  human 
being  would  be  roused  to  a  righteous  and  ungovernable  resentment 

when  he  saw  his  own  tlesh  and  blood  and  his  pocket  book  both 
abused,  but,  verily  the  depth  «»f  patient1.-  possessed  by  New  Y-ekers 
is  inscrutable  DOUOI   L8    II.    Sikw  vi;r 
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The  possibility  of  utilizing  the  nursery  as  a  laboratory  was  sug- 
gested by  Preyer's  record  of  the  first  three  years  of  his  boy's  life. 
The  chronological  table  of  development  which  his  American  translator 
appended  to  the  volume  serves  as  a  model  by  which  the  watchful 
mother  may  follow  her  own  baby's  mental  progress  in  similar  lines. 
Many  of  the  little  every -day  incidents  of  the  baby's  life  which  Preyer 
recorded  as  worthy  of  note  are  those  that  universally  furnish  topics 
for  conversation  between  youthful  parents:  the  baby's  first  smile;  its 
dawning  recognition  of  the  members  of  the  household;  the  pleasure 
shown  at  its  own  image  in  the  mirror;  and  its  assertions  of  indepen- 
dent dignity.  These,  standing  in  their  place  in  the  time-order  of  the 
child's  exj  n,  serve  as  steps  to  indicate  its  daily  widening  mental 

horizon. 

The  facts  to  be  revealed  by  a  close  study  of  child-life  are  assum- 
ing increasing  importance  in  the  belief  of  specialists  in  Psychology, 
I'  and    Anthropology.       It    behooves    intelligent    mothers, 

whose  opportunities  are  unrivalled  for  furnishing  data  to  scientific 
inquiry,  to  acquainl  themselves  with  the  lines  of  research  and  the 
;perimentation  now  being  carried  on.  To  establish  the 
of  development,  immense  cumbers  of  observations 
run  toured;  and  it.  is  only  by  the  wide  co-operation  of  compe- 

ls the  m;  •  that  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  con- 

oerning  the  earliest  manifestations  of  human  emotions  and  intellect 

to  be  enlarged.     The  witless,  ess  little  being  who  at  birth 

been  fttlj  d  Ma  spinal-msjrow  phenomenon,"  is  from  the 

•  of  its  ear  rcibject  for  study  and  observation.     Preyer 

writ  methodical  instruction  begins,  during  the  time  which 

'  i  the  child's  mother,  no  tutor  I  a  word;    but  precisely 

then  the  hud  is  unfolding.     The  child's  brain  grows  as  much  in  the 

'  bole  Of  itS  after  life." 

rnmitting  one's  self  to  the  task  of  recording  observations 

00  I  Child's   development,   there   should    he  in  mind  a  somewhat  ele;ir 

conception  of  thesignil  of  the  work  and  its  probable  value  to 
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the  recorder.  To  jot  down  a  number  of  irrelevant  facts  one  may 
from  time  to  time  observe  in  a  growing  child  will  be  of  little  benefit 
to  either  the  writer,  the  child,  or  the  expert.  In  stating  this  propo- 
sition it  is  assumed  that  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  by  one  not  pre- 
pared by  special  training.  Obviously,  the  professional  psychologist, 
pedagogue,  or  anthropologist  will  have  his  individual  theories  which 
he  wishes  to  put  to  the  test,  and  will  formulate  his  own  series  of  ex- 
periments. The  remark  is  addressed  to  the  conscientious  mother, 
who,  possessing  a  strong  desire  to  fill  to  the  full  the  role  of  mother- 
hood, suspects,  from  the  suggestive  title,  "Child-study,"  that  there 
lurks  within  it  some  vantage-point  of  knowledge  from  which  she 
might  more  intelligently  direct  the  course  of  the  mysterious  potencies 
committed  to  her  charge. 

This  surmise  is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  for  no  one  can  closely 
watch  the  actions  of  a  child's  mind  without  coming  to  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  its  limitations,  at  least,  and  thereby  be  better  able  to 
enter  into  the  difficulties  of  the  problems  with  which  a  child  must 
grapple.  Child-study  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  a  royal  road  to 
wiser  discipline, • — at  least  not  as  a  lightning  calculator  of  moral  prob- 
lems. It  is  as  a  science — building  itself  up,  like  other  sciences,  by 
the  slow  accumulation  of  innumerable  facts — that  child-study  is  to  put 
forth  its  revelations.  It  is  a  research,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  more  difficult  and  more  complex  than  other  studies  in  exact 
science.  The  infant  specimen  does  not  lend  itself  graciously  to  quiet 
manipulation;  the  very  hubbub  of  the  ordinary  nursery  is  in  itself 
disastrous  to  orderly  scholastic  habits.  The  hundred  and  one  vital 
demands  of  babyhood  obtrude  themselves  at  inopportune  moments 
and  blur  the  details  of  some  observed  phenomenon  before  the  time 
can  be  seized  to  record  it.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  making 
note  of  the  child's  growing  vocabulary  of  sound.  Unusual  zeal  and 
persistence  are  needed  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions. 

Again,  as  Professor  Sully  observes,  u  the  very  excellences  of  ma- 
ternity are  a  hindrance,"  for  the  m<>ther-niood  is  apt  to  be  too  preju- 
diced to  state  facts  in  their  unvarnished  simplicity,  If  maternal  in- 
stinet  is  to  be  a  bar  to  unbiased  observations,  surelj  our  Eastern  States 
can  furnish  a  satisfactory  number  of  substitutes  in  maiden  aunts, 
who  may  invade  the  nursery  with  the  QOnsciousneBfl  of   their  superior 

qualifications. 

The  best  record   of   an  individual   child    made  in  this  country  has 

been  bv  Miss  Millioent  Shinn,  of  San  Francisco,     Extracts  from  bet 
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notes  upon  the  growth  of  her  niece's  mind,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  California,  are  serving  as  text-books  in 
the  normal  schools  of  Illinois  and  California.  To  one  who  begins  a 
record  of  baby-life  from  the  standpoint  of  a  novice  as  regards  psy- 
chological literature,  Miss  Shinn's  books  ("Notes  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  Child"  *)  will  be  found  full  of  suggestive  experiments. 
Her  own  lack  of  professional  training  for  the  task  makes  her  method 
intelligible  and  her  generalizations  readable  to  the  average  mother. 
Miss  Shinn's  surprise  at  the  recognition  her  work  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  experts  best  expresses  the  simplicity  of  her  motives  and  the 
value  which  a  systematic,  trustworthy  record  of  child-development 
possesses  for  modern  psychology.     She  wrote : 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  of  a  serious  value  myself.  I  was  absorbed 
in  the  baby  and  took  notes  for  my  own  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  was  much 
astonished  when  I  learned  that  no  set  of  notes  as  copious  and  complete  was 
known  of  in  this  country." 

Beyond  a  thorough  reading  of  the  two  volumes  of  Preyer's  "  Mind 
of  the  Child, ""  M  u  Shino  began  her  work  without  other  special  prep- 
aration than  a  warm  affection  and  deep  interest  in  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  her  study.      To  turn  the  pages  of  her  note-books  will  be  a 

elation  to  many  a  mother  whose  nursery  has  bloomed  with  numer- 
•jcimens  of  budding  humanity  without  her  suspecting  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  thousand  cunning  and  seemingly  capricious  ways  of 

babyhood. 

There  are  three  methods  of  pursuing  child-study  which  maybe 

en  up  with  mop-  or  1<  aeficial  results  by  one  not,  specially 

.ions  training.      The    first,  which    should    be   ela 

a  an  anthropological  Btudy  of  childhood,  would  follow  Buch  a  line 
of  inv  Gralton  has  indicated  in  the  "Life  Eistory   Al- 

bum." '     It.  is  presumed  that,  the  album  will  be  started  for  each  child 

at  birth,  and  that,  until  the  of  school  lif«'  the  parents  will    regis- 

tematically  tl  errations  called  for:  by  that  time  the  owner 

will  probably  find  his  life  history  <>f  such  interest  and  value  thai  he 
will  continue  the  elf.     A  brief  summary  <>f  the  headings 

under  the  ral  directions  for  using  the  book  will  outline 

r  of  the  study.     G  '  record,- — A  carefully  pre 

i  i  ( Wifornia  Studi<      \  <.i    I     Nos.  i 

'  Appleton'l  [ntematioiuil  Ivlmat  ional  S«>i  i< 

Ml   bed    DlldaV  tbt  direction  "f   tin-  British  Medical  AHHociutioii.     Lon- 
don   .M.t<  millai 
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pared  family  medical  history  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
life  story  of  the  individual,  since  most  diseases  are  hereditary,  some 
markedly  so.  A  record  of  predispositions,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it 
possible  to  guard  against  some  illnesses  and  successfully  treat  others. 
Description  of  the  child  at  birth  calls  for  its  weight,  length,  girth 
at  the  nipples,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  etc.  A  similar  anthropometric 
description  is  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  every  five  years,  adding 
to  the  list,  after  infancy,  the  strength  of  pull,  and  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing and  vision;  and,  to  secure  a  general  standard  of  measurement 
of  these  latter,  definite  experiments  are  given.  The  importance  of 
frequent  observations  on  height  and  weight,  it  is  stated,  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  the  period  of  rapid  growth  is  the 
period  likewise  of  greatest  danger  to  health,  and  it  should  be  noted 
carefully  in  order  that  undue  exposure  or  fatigue  may  be  avoided. 
Weight  has  even  greater  significance  as  a  health  factor.  A  suddenly 
arrested  increase  of  weight  or  a  gradual  loss  often  occurs  before  any 
other  symptoms  of  disease  can  be  detected,  and  may  be  the  first  to 
signal  an  alarm.  Charts  for  mapping  out  the  proportional  gain  in 
weight  and  height  for  every  five  years  are  given.  Under  the  term 
Life  history  some  eight  or  nine  points  are  proposed  for  record — such 
as  occupation,  recreation,  sleep,  food,  residence,  etc.  The  Medical 
history,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  filled  in  by  the  family  physician, 
who  should  be  directed  to  note  such  important  points  in  his  dealing 
with  the  case  as  special  physical  signs  and  any  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
action  of  the  drugs  administered.  Two  pages  are  left  at  the  close  of 
each  successive  five  years  for  the  insertion  of  Photographs.  In  this 
age  of  the  household  camera  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  carry  out 
minutely  the  suggestions  as  to  pose  and  size  whioh  Galton  considers 
requisite  for  scientific  value. 

The  value  of  a  systematic  record  of  this  kind  will  be  increased  by 
its  continuity  as  a  family  habit;  one  generation  adding  its  testimony 
to  another,  till  the  mass  of  evidence  may  prove  sufficient  to  assist  in 
tracking  out  the  laws  of  heredity  and  environment,  Six  Francis 
Galton  says: 

"If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  natural   birth  right,   1  oan  OOnoeiYS  of  none 

superior  to  the  right  of  a  child  to  i»<>  Informed,  at  Brat  bj  proarj  through  his 
guardians,  and  afterward  personally,  of  tin-  Life  history,  medioaland  othei 
bis  ancestry.    The  child  conies  Into  existence  without  anj  roiee  in  the  matter, 
and  the  smallest  amend  thai  oan  be  made  him  is  to  Furnish  him  with  si)  the 
guidance  possible,  Including  th<>  complete  life  hi  r  his  progenitoi 

The  second  methdd  of  baking  up  thestudj  ii  to  focus  the  atten 
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tion  -upon  one  or  two  phases  of  development,  either  physical,  emo- 
tional, or  intellectual.  A  particular  subject  minutely  watched  can- 
not fail  to  yield  fruitful  results.  At  the  very  threshold  of  life,  the 
special  study  of  motor  ability  may  begin  by  noting  the  baby's  chang- 
ing and  growing  power  of  muscular  action.  It  will  be  with  eager 
interest  a  mother  will  watch  the  aimless  gropings  of  the  impulsive 
stage,  the  reflex  and  instinctive  responses  to  stimuli,  till  the  day  when 
the  first  intimations  are  given  of  self-directed  volitional  movements. 

The  gratification  in  a  work  of  this  character  is  purely  intellectual, 
and  one's  results  can  have  a  value  only  as  a  contribution  to  a  series 
of  similar  observations.  To  be  sure  that  the  material  collected  can  be 
utilized,  it  is  wise  to  accept  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Children,1  which  ofTers  to  place  its 
members  in  correspondence  with  expert  workers,  or  be  guided  by 
the  syllabi  which  President  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  has  recently 
issued  upon  the  topics  Anger,  Dolls,  Toys,  Crying  and  Laughing. 
Any  one  of  these  subjects  can  be  followed  up  with  the  minuteness 
suggested  in  his  plan  of  study  by  a  mother  who  conscientiously 
jots  down  the  daily  drama  of  nursery  life.  Unless  one  believes  that 
purely  altruistic  efforts  in  behalf  of  science  bring  their  own  reward, 
there  is  little  tempting  in  this  study.  The  factor  of  personal  gain 
must  be  eliminated.  Views  as  to  corporal  or  non-corporal  methods 
of  discipline  will  not  be  in  the  least  clarified,  nor  will  there  be  a  per- 

tible  forward  Btride  in  ability  to  j u  the  relative  merits  of 

educational  .*n3.     If  the  work  has  been  carried  on  conscientiously, 

the  observer  will  have  the  satisfaction  <>f  having  contributed  her 
quota  to  the  building  up  of  .-i  conception  of  ohildhood  based  on  actual 

6  of  its  laws  of   ]  Tii'-  |  erplezities  of   tins  genera- 

tion may,  by  the  aid  of  the  clearer  light  HTiired,  be  solved  for  future 

The  biographical  method,   which  can  be  buj  I   as  a  third, 

esatleasl  a  slight  acquaintance  .with  recent  psychological  litera- 

tough  e  of  the  technical  nomenclature  of  metaphysics 

to  classify   the  fad     i  d,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  work 

already   publi  bed    in   this    line   by    P  Ball,    Shinn,    Traoy, 

Ba  Iwin,  Comparye',  and  others.     Every  observed  toot  by  this  last 

bod  mi  abjed  for  record  if  placed  in  its  time  order. 

[t  sill  materially         I  the  ta  k  ol  compilation  if  the  record-book  La 

'II.  ',n  ran  !)«•  a'Mn-M  •  <l  through  I  In-  iVilaKotfiral  Seminary,  ( 'lark 

-ity,  WOTOf  i4«. 
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broad -leaved  enough  to  admit  of  a  wide  margin,  so  that  the  proper 
classification  as  well  as  the  time-data  of  the  fact  observed  can  be 
written  at  once.  Such  a  book  readily  admits  of  indexing,  or  one 
may  follow  up  a  specific  topic  chronologically  without  trouble.  The 
dangers  which  beset  those  unused  to  scientific  investigation  by  this 
last  method  are  so  many  that  it  must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
scanty  results  which  have  thus  far  accrued. 

As  long  ago  as  1881  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 
through  its  Committee  on  Education,  undertook  to  promulgate  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  child-study.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  their  sug- 
gestions were  received  promised  a  rich  harvest,  but,  apart  from  the 
inspiration  given  to  a  few  isolated  observers,  no  effectual  work  was 
accomplished.  Upon  the  supposition  that  college-bred  women,  espe- 
cially, would  find  a  congenial  task  in  wringing  an  intellectual  contri- 
bution out  of  the  midst  of  daily  duties,  a  series  of  suggestions  were 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna?  to 
serve  them  as  a  guide  in  note-taking.  The  points  indicated  on  the  first 
of  the  four  schedules  were  physiological,  and  were  intended  for  babies 
under  six  months.  Sight  was  subdivided  into  Staring,  Fixation, 
or  Noticing,  Perception  of  Approach,  and  Coordination  of  Eyes. 
Grasping  was  divided  into  the  topics  Reflex,  Carrying  to  Mouth, 
Semi-Grasping  and  Grasping  with  Desire,  Thumb-Position,  etc.  The 
second  schedule,  still  physiological  in  its  nature,  followed  the  motions 
of  the  baby  from  its  first  efforts  to  hold  up  its  head,  on  through  the 
various  stages  of  Sitting,  Rolling,  Creeping,  Standing,  and  Running. 
Notes  on  Fear,  Anger,  Affection,  and  Compassion  were  suggested  as 
possible  clues  by  which  to  follow  up  the  emotional  nature,  while 
Will,  Attention,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Language  were  proposed 
as  topics  for  noting  the  intellectual  development.  The  temptation 
to  follow  temporarily  first  one  topic  and  then  another,  to  the  lack  of 
thorough  mastery  of  any,  proved  Beductive  even  to  those  wl 
training  had  prepared  them  to  grasp  the  significance  of  scientific 
methods.  Two  years'  experience  with  the  working  of  schedules  of 
this  character  led  those  in  charge  to  emphasize,  in  their  recent  circular 
addressed  to  college  mothers,  the  fact  that  the  biographical  method 
was  more  particularly  adapted  to  children  under  three,  m  the  ele- 
mental racial  characteristics  of  babyhood  are  more    easily  followed  m 

their  development  than  the  more  oomplei  and  subtle  expressions  o! 
individuality  shown  when  the  ohild  has  mastered  speech,     In  \ 

of  the  fact  that  a  oloud    of    nivsMi   still    veils  the    impulses    to    emo 
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tional  and  moral  expression  in  childhood,  it  is  well  not  to  speak  dis- 
couragingly  of  random  wanderings  with  note-book  and  pencil  into  any 
pathway ;  for  by  chance  one  might  stumble  "upon  some  correlation  of 
facts  that  would  never  have  been  laid  down  for  investigation  in  a 
cut-and -dried  programme  of  inquiry. 

The  possible  stimulus  to  be  gained  by  the  association  of  workers 
into  classes  or  sections  for  the  study  of  child-life  is  counteracted  by 
the  equal  danger  that,  unless  in  competent  directive  hands,  the  inter- 
ested mother  will  find  the  contributions  offered  so  alluring  in  their 
appeal  to  her  personal  reminiscences  that  the  "  study"  hour  will  degen- 
erate into  an  "  experience  meeting"  of  more  or  less  hap-hazard  a  char- 
acter. It  is  a  severe  strain  upon  maternal  instinct  to  repress  a  com- 
parison of  the  individualJennie'sand  Johnnie's  remarkable  qualities. 

The  proper  guides  for  the  scientific  study  of  childhood  are  the 
guardians  of  the  spirit  of  research  and  investigation  in  all  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  our  colleges  and  universities.  Professor 
Chrisman  was  probably  unaware,  when  his  article  appeared  in  the 
February  (1894)  number  of  The  Forum,  pleading  for  recognition 
of  child-study  (Paidology)  in  our  colleges  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  family  of  "  ologies,"  that  the  University  of  California  had  taken 
an  initial  Btep  in  this  direction  by  assuming  the  general  charge  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  members  of  the  local  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumna.  It  is  by  such  affiliations  that  positive  results  will  be 
gained.  The  investigators  will  have  before  them  the  incentive  to 
scholastic  efforts  in  the  consciousness  that  their  work  counts  as  a 
[zed  part  of  the  col  surriculum,  while  the  material  they 

ither  will  shed  its  light  upon  the  problems  of  the  laboratory 
and  lecture-room. 

It  i  dally  Btting  that  the  colleges  which  reserve  their  privi- 

leges exclusively  for  women  should  be  tin;  first  to  introduce  the 
study  of    Paidology,  since-    statistics   show  that   either  B8    teachers   or 

of  all  the  tduates  assume  the  guidance  of 

you:         ellects  as  their  lif<  m  ibility. 

Under  the  broad  term  Sociology,  Domestic  Sanitation  has  orept 
into  the  i  room  of  the  Chicago  University,  so  there  is  hope  that 
tlii-  aition  i  ial  training  for  special  functions  may  serve  as 

an  incentive  to  Psyc  to  lend  the  dignity  of  its  name  to  this 

inquiry  into  child-life. 

Ann  ik   Now  ECS   Hakim. 


THE    CIVIL   SERVICE   AS   A   CAEEER. 

On  January  16,  1883,  President  Arthur  approved  "an  act  to 
regulate  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,"  which  has 
become  popularly  known  as  the  "civil  service  law,"  and  thus  gave 
to  the  ambitious  young  men  and  women  of  America  their  first  official 
intimation  of  the  opening  of  new  opportunities  in  the  public  service 
for  honorable  and  satisfactory  careers.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
law  the  civil  service,  particularly  at  Washington,  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  haven  for  decrepitude  and  incompetence,  as  a  means  of 
tiding  over  a  temporary  period  of  misfortune,  or  as  a  secure  and  not 
uncomfortable  retreat  in  which  to  wait  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Though  this  impression,  growing  out  of  the  traditions  of  the  spoils 
system,  was  always  unjust  to  the  many  competent  and  meritorious 
men  and  women  who  received  public  employment  in  those  days,  it 
was  supported  by  far  too  many  instances  of  the  appointment  and 
retention  of  persons  grossly  and  notoriously  unfit.  As  the  friendly 
patronage  of  persons  prominent  in  political  life  was  the  only  available 
door  to  the  public  service,  employment  in  it  was  naturally  monopo- 
lized to  a  very  large  extent  by  those  able  to  earn  such  friendship  by 
political  or  personal  service,  or  to  whom  a  recommendation  to  office 
was  accorded  as  the  reluctant  and  charitable  reward  of  persistent  im- 
portunity. The  same  influences  which  controlled  appointments  also 
largely  determined — though  with  honorable  exceptions — the  subse- 
quent retention  and  advancement  of  appointees;  and  consequently 
even  the  most  competent  frequently  found  political  influence — not 
rarely  secured  through  pecuniary  contributions — and  personal  neces- 
sity  more  powerful  in  securing  promotion  than  diligence  and  capacity  ; 
while  honest  merit  was  too  often  forced  to  most  humiliating  impor- 
tunity in  order  to  obtain  through  favor  what  should  have  been  the 
unsought  reward  of  ability  and  industry, 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  whioh  the  oivil  Bervioe  may  be 

considered,  and  from  either  such  a  system  afl  h;is  heen  described 
appears  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  'The  first  and  most  oh\  ions 
is  that  of  the  taxpayer,  who  is  undoubtedly  intctcstcd  in   seeinc  that 
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the  amount  expended  for  government  is  so  used  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Naturally  the  capable 
and  self-reliant  youth  of  the  country,  even  when  not  excluded  by 
lack  of  sufficiently  powerful  friends,  were  repelled  from  seeking 
entrance  to  the  public  service  when  to  do  so  was  to  subject  them- 
selves to  such  humiliating  and  revolting  conditions,  and  the  necessity 
of  accepting  public  employment  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  calamity, 
and  the  civil  service  as  the  last  resort  of  incompetence.  Thus  public 
money  was  wasted  in  the  support  of  useless  official  parasites,  or  paid 
to  "  heelers"  as  the  price  of  corrupting  the  government  and  politics  of 
those  they  were  supposed  to  serve.  The  other  standpoint,  from 
which  the  system  must  receive  equal  condemnation,  is  that  of  those 
who,  under  better  conditions,  might  have  found  in  the  government 
service  an  adequate  field  for  their  talents  and  industry.  To  this  class 
the  evil  of  restricting  to  a  few — and  those  seldom  among  the  most 
worthy — the  right  to  enter  the  civil  service  meant  a  distinct  limita- 
tion of  opportunity.  The  United  States  government  employs 
204,039  persons,  or  about  one  in  every  one  hundred  and  ten 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  to  be 
equal  individual  opportunity  such  employment  must  not  be  monopo- 
lized by  a  favored  class. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  seek  to  determine  which  of  these  considera- 
tions hi  ight  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  civil   service 

.  but  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
involved  in  legislation  which  provided,  among  other  things: 

"Thai  do  recommendation  of  any  person  who  thai]  apply  for  offloe  .  .  . 
which  maj  be  given  by  any  Senator  or  member  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives, 

•  pt  as  to  the  obaraoter  or  reni'lencc  of  tin-  applicant ,  shall  bs  received  or  con- 
•idered  by  any  pej  on  oonoerned  In  making  any  examination  or  appointment." 

rder  to  further  carry  out  the  principle  that  the  claims  of  every 
applicant  should  be  treated  as  M  meritorious  and  strong  in  proportion, 
influei  lind  him,  but  to  the  good  character  and  capac- 

ity he  I  in  his  own  person,"  it  was  immediately  provided  that 

rrimination  should  be  made  by  the  appointing  power  on  account 
of  politics  or  relig        and  that  positions  should  be  filled  from  among 

:   to  thn  e)  hi  banding  on  competitive 

n      The  departure  from  establii  bed  precedent  indicated  in 

it  i :  not  surprising  thai  many  were 
sinoerity  of  the  reform;  nor  that  its  actual 

ben-  e  young  men  and    women  to    v.  horn  it    opened  a    new 
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vocation — were  slow  in  realizing  its  advantages.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  although  13,924  places  were  immediately  classified, 
and  could  be  filled  only  by  persons  passing  the  examinations  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  9,889,  or  71  per  cent,  were 
examined  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  law  took  effect,  while 
during  the  single  year  ending  on  June  30,  1S94,  37,379  persons  were 
examined,  or  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  places  subject 
to  the  law. 

The  law  was  first  applied  to  places  in  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington paying  from  $900  to  $1,800  per  annum;  places  in  the  cus- 
toms service  having  a  compensation  of  $900  per  annum  or  over,  at 
ports  where  fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed ;  and  places  in  the 
twenty-three  post-offices  employing  not  less  than  fifty  persons,  paying 
not  more  than  $1,800  per  annum,  with  a  minimum  of  about  $600, 
but  excluding  laborers.  On  June  28,  1888,  President  Cleveland 
extended  the  rules  so  as  to  include  nearly  all  officers  and  employees 
in  the  executive  departments  at  Washington,  except  those  whose 
appointment  is  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  those 
employed  merely  as  messengers,  watchmen,  workmen,  and  laborers. 
The  railway  mail  service  was  classified  on  December  31,  1888,  adding 
5,320  places  to  those  open  to  competition.  Other  additions  brought 
the  total  number  subject  to  the  law  at  the  close  of  President  Cleve- 
land's first  administration  up  to  27,330.  On  January  5,  1893,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  directed  extensions  which  embraced  all  free-delivery 
post-offices  not  formerly  included,  with  7,610  places ;  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  with  314. 

Under  the  present  administration  2,939  employees  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau;  1,527  employees  at  custom-houses;  868  mes- 
sengers and  watchmen;  2,267  superintendents  and  custodians  of 
money  at  post-offices;  and  many  smaller  groups  of  employees,  —  mak- 
ing a  total  of  8,184, — had  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  prior  to  May  24,  L895.  On  the  latter 
date  what  ia  probably  the  most  important  extension  of  the  law  whieh 
has  yet  been  made  was  announced.  As  its  result  all  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its  Dearly  2,000  employees,  are  now- 
subject  to  examination  under  the  civil  service  rules,  exoepl  those  of 
the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  private 
secretary  to  each;  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Ins  private 
secretary;  the  Chief  Clerk  of  tin'  Department,  and  his  private  seere 
tary ;  and  laborers  and  oharwomen.     In  order  t.»  appreciate  the  im< 
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portance  of  this  change  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  scientific 
and  technical  character  of  the  work  performed  in  this  department. 
Among  the  positions  in  which  vacancies  will  hereafter  be  filled  by 
promotion  from  the  corps  of  expert  subordinates,  or  rarely,  when 
necessary,  by  special  competitive  examination,  are  those  of  statis- 
tician, botanist,  entomologist,  ornithologist,  pomologist,  vegetable 
pathologist,  and  chemist.  The  incumbents  of  these  positions  are 
naturally  brought  into  relation  with  the  best  work  of  scientists  in 
their  special  fields  throughout  the  world ;  they  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity and  money  for  research  ;  and  one  who  would  as  soon  be  remem- 
bered for  adding  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge  as  for  acquiring 
private  property  might  well  consider  such  a  position  the  reasonable 
goal  of  his  ambition. 

The  great  value  of  this  change  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  opens  to  the 
deserving  the  higher  places  which,  in  many  instances,  even  since  the 
adoption  of  the  merit  system,  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
friends  of  those  in  power.  It  is  understood  that  similar  extensions 
are  to  be  made  in  the  other  executive  departments;  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  a  young  man  entering  at  the  lowest  round, — say  as  a 
messengerat  (600  per  annum, — if  he  have  ability ,  industry,  persever- 
anoe,  and  patience,  may  aspire  to  any  position  short  of  those  which 
must  always  be  filled  by  persons  in  political  sympathy  with  the  admin- 
istration, whose  incumbents  in  fact  constitute  the  administration. 

The  point  no  ■!  is  that  at  which  entrance  to  the  public 

service  in  the  lower  grades  is  open  to  .'ill  baying  the  necessary  quali- 
fications apon  equal  The  total  number  of  places  which  could 

filled  only  by  competitive  examination  on  February  21,  L895, 
was    15,706;    by   non-competiti  amination,   which    is   allowed 

onder  the  law  in  rareca  as,  L65;  and  the  number  of  excepted  places 
in   the  •  081,    consisting  of  confidential  clerks, 

secretaries,  cashiers,  etc.,  for  whose  conduct  the  appointing 
officer   i  01  pecuniarily    responsible.      The   number  of 

opted  plao  1 1  y  reduced  by  the  extension  of 

'  on  in  the  D<  partmentof  Agriculture  previously  referred  to. 

the  civil  service  law  I Sect,  t,948  persons,  of  whom 

i    ■  omen,  hs  □  appointed  under  its  rules  to  positions 

in  the  departmental  5  i'.*7  in  the  railway  mail  service,  817 

in  the  [ndiao  092  in  the  on  toms  service,  24  862  in  the 

postal  a  total  of  88,211   appointments.     of   those 

entered  the  departmental    srvice  about  20  per  oent  bave 
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resigned,  about  8  per  cent  have  been  removed,  and  20  per  cent  have 
died,  leaving  on  June  30,  1894,  3,457  persons,  including  1,003 
women,  appointed  under  civil  service  rules.  This  constitutes  about 
29  per  cent  of  the  entire  classified  force  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  the  percentage  is  larger  in  the  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment service. 

Chances  of  appointment  vary  according  to  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  entrance  is  sought  and  the  legal  residence  of  the 
applicant,  and  are  greatly  increased  for  those  who  have  some  special 
qualification,  such  as  stenography.  Of  those  passing  examinations 
for  the  departmental  service  since  January  16,  1883,  22.6  per  cent 
have  received  appointments;  for  the  railway  mail  service,  34.6  per 
cent;  Indian  service,  47.4  percent;  customs  service,  21.3,  and  postal 
service,  38.7  per  cent.  A  trifle  more  than  38  per  cent  of  those  tak- 
ing the  examinations  fail  to  pass.  The  law  requiring  appointments 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  according  to  population  may,  at  times,  constitute  a  bar 
to  the  appointment  of  persons  residing  in  States  which  have  tem- 
porarily exceeded  their  quota.  It  usually  does  not  apply  to  special 
examinations,  and  the  records  show  that  every  State  and  Territory 
except  Arizona,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Khode  Island,  and  Wyoming  received  one  or  more  appointments 
during  the  year  ending  on  June  30,  1894.  Practically,  any  one 
willing  to  make  a  special  effort  to  acquire  adequate  qualifications 
for  government  service  in  any  branch  need  not  despair  of  finally 
securing  appointment.  Probably  the  effort  required  at  the  present 
time  is  less  than  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence,  when  the  extension  of 
the  civil  service  rules  to  higher  positions  has  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities of  those  who  enter  it,  and  so  intensified  the  competition. 

Among  the  appointments  by  competitive  examination  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  June,  1894,  were  30  clerks  ar  salaries 
from  $660  to  $900  per  annum;  17  copyists,  from  $600  to  $900;  28 
typewriters,  $600  to  $1,000;  3  stenographers,  and  29  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  $720  to  $1,400;  34  special  pension  examiners,  $900 
to  $1,800;  21  fourth  assistant  examiners  of  patents  at  $1,200;  i 
assistant  observers  for  the  Weather  Bureau  at  $720;  2  superinten- 
dents of  stations  for  the  Fish  Commission  at  $1,500;  and  in  the 
Agricultural    Department,    an    assistant  ible    pathologist    at 

$l,oo();   botanical  editor,  $1,500;    horticultural  ami  entomo 
editor,  $1 , loo ;  indexer  and  soientifio  expert  in  soils  and  tortili* 
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§1,600;  and  librarian,  $1,800.  No  examinations  have  as  yet  been 
held  for  messengers,  assistant  messengers,  or  watchmen,  and  conse- 
quently none  has  been  appointed  under  the  rules.  These  will  soon 
be  held,  and  will  materially  increase  the  number  of  appointments  in 
the  lower  grades. 

The  rapidity  of  promotion  varies  greatly  in  the  different  execu- 
tive departments,  and  also  in  other  branches  of  the  service.  Clerks 
and  copyists  are  appointed  in  the  departmental  service  at  salaries 
varying  from  8600  to  8900  per  annum.  Promotion  to  the  maximum 
should  be  rapid  where  the  original  appointment  is  at  less  than  8900. 
The  grades  above  this  are  81,000,  81,200,  $1,400,  $1,600  and 
$1,800,  and  in  some  departments  $2,000.  Still  higher  are  the 
positions  of  chiefs  of  division,  which  pay  from  $2,000  to  $3,500 
according  to  their  importance.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
clerks  who  have  entered  the  departments  since  the  civil  service  law 
went  into  effect  and  are  now  receiving  $1,800  and  $2,000  per  annum. 
They  are  generally  young  men,  and  their  advancement  has  been  usually 
secured  through  merit  alone.  Special  examinations  are  held  to  fill 
positions  in  the  examining  corps  of  the  Patent  Office.  Original 
entrance  is  invariably  at  $1,200  per  annum,  and  examinations  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grades  are  held  at  regular  intervals.  Out 
of  a  total  of  34  principal  examiners  receiving  $2,500  per  annum, 
more  khan  two-thirds  originally  entered  the  service  under  the  civil 
in  the   low-   I        de.     The   proportion   among   first, 

and,  and    third    assistant    examiners,    whose    salaries    are    $1,800, 

ad  $1    Kmi  r-tively,  is  still  higher. 

The  present  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State  was  appointed 

bip  in  the  Treasury    Department  atSl,i>oo    per   annum    od 

LI,  L884,  and  promoted  in  due  course  to  si. son;  trans- 
its Department,  and  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
ri]  17.  L898,  and  appointed  Chief  Clerk  one  year  later. 
I  o  entered  tin  it  si  ,-juo  j..t  annum  during 

July,  1886,  was  prom..  |1,400  in  L 887,  to $1,800  in  L889,  and 

le  Chief  of  thi  C  B   reau  on  March  28,  is'.»:;.     Perhaps  no 

•  •  opportunities  afforded  young  men  m  the  Civil 
found  than  that  of  an  em]  of  the  Civil  Service 

Comi  o  in  1  i  mployed  in  a  railroad  office  .-it  Wil- 

mo  mo  nth.       In  OOmmOU  with 

his  neighbors  be  believed  the  civil  service  law  to  be  s  hum* 
Democrat,  thought  he  bad  no  ohancs  of  appoint- 
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ment  under  the  then  existing  Kepublican  administration.  However, 
he  finally  determined  to  take  the  copyist  examination  at  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  as  an  experiment.  He  passed,  and  two  months  later  received 
an  appointment  as  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission at  $840  per  annum.  He  has  been  successively  promoted 
through  the  $1,000,  $1,200,  $1,600  grades  to  $1,800,  which  is  his 
present  compensation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
persons  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina,  this  man's  home,  earn  as 
large  an  income  as  he  does. 

The  opportunities  for  women  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those  for 
men,  yet  quite  a  number  who  have  entered  the  service  at  from  $600 
to  $1,000,  under  civil  service  rules,  are  now  receiving  $1,200  and 
$1,400  per  annum.  They  are  appointed  generally  as  copyists,  type- 
writers, or  stenographers,  and  have  usually  found  promotion  within 
the  lower  grades  sufficiently  rapid.  There  has  been  an  unfortunate 
prejudice  against  promoting  them  to  the  highest  salaries,  but  this  is 
believed  to  be  fast  dying  out,  as  the  appointment  of  a  more  efficient 
and  meritorious  class  of  women  demonstrates  their  ability  and  fitness. 

The  educational  advantages  that  Washington  offers  are  not  to  be 
left  out  in  any  consideration  of  the  opportunities  in  the  civil  service. 
Even  under  the  spoils  system,  positions  were  sought  and  some  times 
obtained  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  while  prosecuting  professional  or  scientific  studies  at  the 
Capital.  The  Law  and  Medical  Departments  of  Columbia,  George- 
town, National,  and  Howard  Universities  have  had  their  courses  and 
hours  for  instruction  especially  arranged  so  as  to  accommodate 
students  employed  during  the  day  in  the  executive  departments. 
The  Corcoran  Scientific  School,  of  Columbia  University,  which  offers 
courses  to  graduate  as  well  as  to  under-graduate  students,  was  started 
especially  in  order  to  supply  the  same  demand.  Several  hundred 
young  men  and  women  graduate  annually  from  these  sehools,  and  e\ 
department  clerks  successfully  practising  their  professions  in  even 
State  and  Territory  testify  to  the  quality  of  instruction  furnished, 
Unfortunately  these  advantages  have  seemed  to  be  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  enter  the  government  serviee  merely  as  |  tem 
porary  expedient,  intending  to  seek  more  attractive  fields  of  life- 
work.  While  this  may  be  of  personal  advantaj-v  to  thOM  WDO  :vro 
thus  able  t«»  use  the  im. v itdiiu'I  1 t  stTvuv  as   a   Stepping  stone  to  some 

thing — to  them— more  desirable,  it  manifestly  results  in  a  shift 
force  of  temporary  employees  whose  consequent   laols  ^i  interest  in 
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their  work  is  inevitably  detrimental  to  the  service.  The  best  results, 
not  odIj  for  the  taxpayers,  but  for  those  who  enter  the  service,  will, 
however,  be  secured  when  sufficient  inducements  are  offered  to  retain 
the  services  of  competent  and  faithful  employees,  and  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  is  thus  made  a  profession  in  which  men  and  women 
of  intelligence  will  be  willing  to  spend  their  lives.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  there  will  spring  up  throughout  the  country  civil 
service  schools,  such  as  those  in  European  countries;  and  the  Uni- 
versities at  Washington  will  naturally  turn  their  attention  more  and 
more  to  furnishing  instruction  to  the  employees  of  the  lower  grades 
in  the  executive  departments  who  seek  to  qualify  themselves  for 
higher  positions  and  better  work. 

This  involves  a  revision  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  different  classes 
of  employees,  so  as  to  offer  inducements  sufficient  to  retain  the  services 
of  the  most  capable,  who,  under  existing  conditions,  notably  since  the 
civil  service  requirements  introduced  a  more  efficient  class  of  em- 
ployees, are  constantly  resigning  to  accept  better-paid  positions  in 
private  business.  It  is  one  of  the  baneful  legacies  of  the  spoils 
system  that  the  I  •  leral  Government  pays  too  much  to  emplojTees 
whose  duties  are  merely  mechanical,  and  too  little  to  those  who  are 
called    open  '  etioD  in  important  affairs.     For 

example,  the  minimnm  -  paid  to  i  -  abonl  the  same 

that  paid  to  i  and  the   maximum  not  very  much.     This 

undoubtedly  originated  in  the  fact  that  places  under  the  spoils  sys- 

re  frequently  Deeded  for  **  heelers'"  who  could  not  perform  the 

simplest  clerical  work,  yet  wb<  d  political  importance  demanded 

higher  pay  than  any  services  which  they  could  perform  were  worth.      It 

.  higher  price  to  induce  men  to  enter  the  ser- 
ben  the  tei  srtain  than  it  should  be  under  a  reason- 

able gu  rniane:  |      •    •-ml  of  fidelity  and  capacity, 

ons  bet  the  quality  of  re, pined  from  em 

ployees  of  railroad  andol  nations  and  from  those  in  the  govern- 

Sord  ample  evidence  thai  $4<  >0,  and  $600  per  an- 

num and  rapid  promotion  when  ed,  would  ensure 

obtained  at  present  in  the  lower  grades,  and 

ild  con  bly  improve  that  of  the  hedi'-i.     Coupled  with  tins 

lion  should  be  provisi  •  the  higher  places  for  those 

who  bave  den  ability  in  humbler  capacities  and  guar 

ermanc  ment  to  those  who  deserve  it.     This 

,iii«  rent  branches  of 
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service  when  circumstances  reduce  the  work  of  one,  and  probably  a 
transfer  of  the  power  of  removal  from  those  now  exercising  it  to 
properly  constituted  boards.  These  changes,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  salaries,  would  do  very  little  more  than  systematize  the 
methods  which  now  exist.  The  attention  now  attracted  by  occa- 
sional violations  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  civil  service  reform 
is  itself  evidence  of  the  hold  which  the  reform  has  obtained  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  an  ample  guarantee  of  security  to  every  capable  and 
industrious  young  man  or  woman  who  enters  the  public  service  at 
the  present  time. 

The  requirements  of  success  for  those  who  seek  it  in  the  civil 
service,  as  in  other  professions,  are  hard  to  define,  and  their  absence 
is  frequently  more  readily  apparent  than  their  presence.  They 
include  capacity  for  hard  work,  ability  to  become  interested  in  mat- 
ters seemingly  insignificant  and  monotonous,  and  breadth  of  view 
sufficient  to  grasp  the  larger  relations  of  routine  work,  accompanied 
by  an  attentiveness  to  details  that  will  ensure  accuracy.  In  addition, 
there  must  be  perseverance  to  conquer  early  disappointments, 
patience  in  waiting  for  advancement,  self-reliance  and  esteem  to 
protect  against  the  occasional  insolence  of  accidental  greatness,  and 
industry  as  an  ever-present  ally. 

To  those  who  possess  these  characteristics  the  civil  service  now 
offers  an  opportunity  and  a  career.  It  has  no  great  rewards,  but  they 
are  yearly  becoming  greater,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sure  not  to 
furnish  any  severe  disappointments.  Its  pecuniary  emoluments  are 
small,  but  they  are  regular,  and  those  who  enjoy  them  sutler  little 
from  the  stress  of  competition  and  do  not  fear  destruction  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  fame  it  offers  to  those  who  are 
careful  to  give  a  little  more  than  they  receive,  the  satisfying  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  humanity. 

II.    T.    NSWCOMB. 


^he  pbrum 
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THE   PRESENT   ASPECT   OF   THE   SILVER   QUESTION. 

The  present  situation  of  the  silver  question  in  the  United  States 
dchas  should  encourage  those  who  are  known  as  "  sound-money" 
men  as  distinguished  from  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
by  this  G        :  rmient  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of 
gold.  looking  over  the  whole  held  it  is  apparent  that  then'  are 

DO   more  advocates  of   the   free-silver  policy  than   there  wore  a  year 
:    that   those  osed    to   that   policy  are    far   more  out- 

spoken now  than  then:   and  tl  D  who  seek  the  favor  of  the  pub- 

l  the  re  r  has  1  i  nong  are  find- 

— thus  indici  a  which  direction 

the  popular  straws,  which  tl;-  are  beginning  to  he  blown. 

A    till   be  ber  sign  is  the  greater  intelli  found  in  tl: 

•i  in  favor  of  sound  money  rather  by  ac 

convinced  of  its  truth 
through  processes  of  reason  in         W  man  abJe  and 

:i.s   for  this  faith  th<T<:  ai  ten.     Probably 

,"(1  ;n  anl ire   Sasl  who  'lid  not, 

a  in   1  6  of  that, 

■  bich  bore  his  oai  ation:  the  Senator  himself 

farther  and  opinion  that  it  was  wise  and  b 

M        •  onnd  in  New  Fork  who  said  that 

'lit  it,  would  briii  in  tin-  stork  market,-    po 

hly  a  rentable  u  booi  of  the  sound-money  Dews 

vas  qn  in  the  commendation  that 

>t  best  •  and  anacconntabl         as  it 
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seemed  to  some  persons.     Now  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  see  that 
it  was  fraught  with  danger. 

The  fierce  onslaught  that  the  free-coinage  interests  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  1894  and  in  the  early  part  of  1895  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  better  condition  that  now  prevails,  for  it  stirred  men's 
minds  and  evolved  much  original  research  and  thought  upon  the  cur- 
rency question,  and  this  notably  in  the  regions  most  affected  by  the 
free-coinage  sentiment.  Even  that  much-read,  specious,  and  appar- 
ently dangerous  publication,  "Coin's  Financial  School,"  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  evident  set-back  that  the  doctrines  it  was  in- 
tended to  advance  have  received;  for  it  contributed  more  than  many 
— if  not  all  other — things  to  the  excitement  of  thought  and  activity 
of  mind  that  have  resulted  in  simultaneous  publications  in  repl}T  to 
it, — publications  so  numerous  as  to  baffle  the  industry  of  the  student 
who  attempts  to  read  all  of  them.  Should  the  Eepublican  National 
Convention  of  1896  adopt  such  a  declaration  upon  this  subject  as  did 
the  Convention  of  1888 — a  declaration  which  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
free-coinage  advocates,  produced  the  menacing  bills  of  1890  resulting 
in  the  time-serving  and  cowardly  legislation  of  that  year,  which  was 
followed  by  the  suffering  and  ruin  from  which  our  people  are  only 
now  recovering — there  is  little  danger  that  the  party  would  receive 
the  popular  approval  it  did  in  1888. 

Of  course  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
has  been  prompted  by  rising,  prices  and  by  returning  courage  in  the 
business  world ;  investors  at  home  and  abroad  again  have  confidence 
in  our  securities,  which  grows  as  confidence  in  our  money  grows. 
Side  by  side  and  step  by  step  the  two  go  on  together.  Let  the  latter, 
however,  but  halt  once  more,  and  the  former  will  turn  backward  and 
desert  us  more  completely  than  before.  No  one  should  omit  every 
fit  occasion  to  praise  the  course  the  Government  took  to  restore  faith 
last  January:  it  was  heroic  as  a  remedy;  but  our  sick  country 
needed  a  heroic  remedy,  and  the  physicians,  by  the  goodness  of  Prov- 
idence, were  at  hand  to  give  it.  One  gloomy  day  in  January  u 
seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of  hours  when  there  would  come  an  Utter 
breakdown  of  the  already  enfeebled  business  world,  with  conse- 
quences to  all  classes  of  our  people  and  to  all  parts  of  our  com 
dreadful  to  contemplate.     At  the  last  moment,  l>v  the  oourage  i 

few  men    in   public  office  and    in    private  life,  this  danger  was  turned 

aside;  and  since,  by  the  wise  and  altogether  skilful  management  of 

those  who  made  that  Januarv  contract,  and  who  then  took  upon  tl 
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selves  obligations  -which  would  have  seemed  too  great  to  most  men, 
confidence  has  been  restored  almost  entirely,  and  our  business  inter- 
ests— our  whole  countr}r — have  gained  health  and  strength  in  a 
degree  so  great  as  to  defy  measurement.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate, 
however,  the  comparative  influence  of  better  times  in  changing  sen- 
timent: it  is  more  true,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  and  compli- 
mentary to  the  intelligence  of  our  American  people,  to  attribute  this 
mainly  to  investigation,  study,  and  awakened  thought. 

Rarely  has  any  question  been  presented  to  a  country  more  com- 
pletely and  with  more  ability  than  has  the  question  of  silver  been 
presented  to  our  people.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  free-silver 
advocates  have  exhausted  every  argument  and  appealed  to  every  in- 
terest and  passion  to  induce  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  Congressman  Patterson  and  other  states- 
men, have  filled  the  country  with  convincing  arguments;  scholars, 
statisticians,  and  publicists  have  added  demonstration  and  proof;  as- 
sociations of  citizens  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  places  have 
helped  to  make  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  our  finan- 
cial problems  accessible  to  every  one.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  city,  and  the  Sound  Currency  Committee  of  the  Reform 
Club,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  active  agents  in  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  A  recent  report  of  the  Reform  Club  com- 
mittee shows  that  it  had  distributed  millions  of  documents,  and  that 
it  had  furnished  sound -currency  arguments  every  fortnight  to 
weekly  newspapers  through  plate  and  broadside  matter,  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  which  was  over  one  million  of  copies.  If  truth 
be  in  a  cause,  the    intelligence   of   our  people    is   such    that   they  will 

grasp  it  when  thus  presented.     To  doubt  this  is  to  despair  of  our 
ublic. 

But  over-con  ■.     There  are  many  indications  that 

of  sound  money  that  it  will  not  do  to  assume 

t  the  f ree-silv  dead.     We  have  seen  Democratic  political 

vent!'):.  whelmingly  under  the  control 

off:  Mr.  Bardin  and  Mr.  Blackburn  in  Kentucky  deem 

it,  v,  defy  the  declaration  <>f  the  Democratic  Convention  <>f  that 

indication  that  they  believe  there  is  :t  sentiment  upon 

which  they  can  depend  in  thus  di  ling  th<  I  the  Oonven 

tion.     Tlr  er  from  all  thi    is  not  so  much  that  it  will  accomplish 

r  the  h  that  it  may  a1 
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time  appear  so  formidable  as  again  to  alarm  the  world  about  the  future 
of  our  currency,  and  thus  bring  upon  us  again  the  business  troubles 
from  which  we  are  now  slowly  recovering.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  National  Convention  of  either  of  the  great  political  parties 
should  declare  for  unsound  money  next  year:  until  the  result  of  the 
election  were  known,  all  business  would  be  in  constant  peril, — the 
least  evil  to  be  expected  being  utter  stagnation  for  several  months. 
Thus  from  a  business  standpoint  it  is  wisdom  to  keep  up  the  educa- 
tional effort  until  the  Eepublican  and  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions of  1895  shall  have  been  held. 

Almost  all  the  sound -currency  effort  heretofore  has  been  neg- 
ative. Since  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  which  repeal 
was  itself  onhy  an  Act  of  negation,  little  effort  has  been  made,  and 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  any  phase  of  this  question  save  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  to  throw  open  our  mints  to  the  coinage  of 
legal-tender  silver  dollars  on  a  basis  which  would  assume  that  six- 
teen  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  exactly  one  ounce  of  gold.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  our  people  delivered  from  the  perils  which  will 
ever  be  present  so  long  as  we  have  a  currency  issued  under  systems 
that  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  sound  business 
principles,  should  not  hold  this  negative  attitude  much  longer:  if 
they  do,  currency  evils  will  surely  return  to  our  harm ;  for  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  our  currency  is  not  based  upon  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  does  violate  the  laws  of  nature.  This  affirmative 
work  will  be  full  of  difficulties,  for  those  who  have  been  united  in 
negation  will  surely  be  disunited  when  it  is  undertaken;  and  yet  it 
must  be  undertaken,  and  that  soon,  not  only  to  avert  dangers  that 
come  from  the  inherent  defects  of  present  systems,  but  also  to  fore- 
stall proposals  for  legislation  and  governmental  interference  that  will 
be  still  more  pernicious.  In  my  opinion,  safety  lies  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  and  that  is  to  sever  Government  from  currency  to  the 
utmost  extent  possible.  All  other  effort  will  be  but  adding  danger  to 
danger  and  worse  to  bad. 

Charles  s.  Fairchild. 


WELL-MEANT    BUT    FUTILE    ENDOWMENTS:    THE 

EEMEDY. 

The  entire  property  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  is  about  U\o  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  value  equally 
divided  between  funds  which  bear  interest,  and  buildings,  grounds, 
and  apparatus.  This  property  is  the  result  either  of  gift  or  of  an 
unearned  increment.  The  part  that  belongs  to  the  unearned  in- 
crement is  small,  for  American  colleges,  unlike  English  charities, 
have  kept  only  a  small  share  of  their  possessions  in  lands  and  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  producing  income.  Two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  is  a  very  small  amount  as  representing  the  entire  material 
possessions  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  sum  not  largely  in  of  certain  private  fortunes.      It  is 

certainly  small  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  higher  education 
to  the  best  inl  rican  life.      This  mea  -  of   material 

result  I  Qcant  when   it  is  known  that  fully  one- 

fourth  of  this  sum  bel  I   only   four  universities.      The  result  is 

<me  to  llted   over;    but   it  is  rather   one  to  cans.'  us  to  turn 

:    the    future  with   a  linn  resolve   to  atone  by  enlarged  benevo- 

Lenee  for  the  poi  r  the  pennriousneM  of  the  ]>;< 

t  for  one  instant  can  it  hi:  doubted  that   th<  i    of  the  hi 

education  i         ■  nts  the  best  object  for  the  moral  benevo- 

lence.    Mr.  Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny,  in  his  remarkable  book  en- 
i  Charities'1   (pj  240),  buj  i   rules  for 

l    "Of  two  ways  of  palliating  an  evil,  we  unit  choose  the  more  powerful." 

.H-f  winch  i,  iik.vcs  th  '  tho  evil  in  better  than  thai  which 

I».'illiat*-s  or  iii<  ,    ." 

choo.-ic  unio/i^  foil  n-i  »»f  n -lief  that  OIL  i  1  with- 

out th<-  <•     ii  <i<'|ii,ii  \H)Umoj    are  to  be  preferred  which 

prodw  •  ei  II. " 

!,  the  i  Erable  i i  i be  oharitv  i hat  rellei 

i  eliei  t  h.in  ao  avoidab] 

elief  ii.  in  <mk-  i  ild  be 

t-i-ii, " 
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These  rules  are  wise,  but  it  is  to  be  said  at  once  that  they  are  largely 
of  a  negative  character;  they  are  rules  rather  than  principles.  It 
would  seem  that  a  principle  of  benevolence,  as  that  principle  may  be 
applied  to  endowment,  is  that  endowments  should  be  given  to  those 
philanthropic  works  the  demand  for  which  we  wish  to  increase.  Al- 
though this  principle  has  certain  evident  limitations  or  exceptions, 
yet  its  application  is  broad  and  generally  sound.  It  applies  to  the 
ordinary  stable  conditions  of  life.  One  does  not  wish  the  demand 
for  poor-houses  to  increase,  and  poor-houses  should  not  be  endowed ; 
one  does  not  wish  the  demand  for  institutions  and  agencies  for  re- 
lieving the  poor  to  increase,  and  no  one  of  these  institutions  and 
agencies  are  worthy  objects  for  endowment.  But  one  does  wish  the 
demand  for  education,  higher  and  lower,  and  the  demand  for  scien- 
tific research,  to  increase,  and  these  causes  are  worthy  objects  of 
endowment.  By  endowing  poor-houses  one  makes  paupers;  by  en- 
dowing colleges  one  makes  scholars :  each  endowment  creates  what  it 
is  ordained  to  create. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  the  famous  arguments  of  Turgot  and  of  Adam 
Smith  against  foundations  have  rather  gained  than  diminished  in 
force  as  the  arguments  are  applied  to  causes  other  than  the  higher 
education.  Turgot's  argument  in  the  article  on  "  Foundations"  in 
the  "  Encyclopedic"  is  still  a  masterpiece.  He  states  that  the  intel- 
lectual difficulties  are  so  great,  and  the  social  problems  so  complex, 
which  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  founder  must  meet,  that  he  must  be 
the  boldest  man  who  would  be  willing  to  run  such  risks.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, too,  for  the  philanthropist  to  diagnose  the  disease  and  to  distin- 
guish its  essential  nature  beneath  superficial  appearances.  He  is  in 
peril  of  mistaking  effect  for  cause,  and  cause  for  effect.  Even  if  he  has 
reached  the  root  of  the  disease,  the  difficulty  of  discovering  a  remedy 
is  no  less  great.  Many  remedies  which  have  been  applied  have  in- 
creased the  evil;  as,  for  instance,  the  erection  of  foundling  hospitals, 
which  has  tended  to  augment  the  evil  out  of  which  the  need  for  sueh 
hospitals  has  grown.  Furthermore,  if  a  proper  remedy  be  discovered 
for  an  evil  for  a  Bhort  time,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  apply 
this  remedy  through  the  long  time  in  which  a  foundation  is  supposed 
to  last.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  of  making  a  worthy  foundation 
are  so  great  that  Turgot  believes  that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  lay 
foundations. 

Thia  argument  la  reinforced  by  Adam  Smith.     The  great 

mist,  asks: 
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"Have  these  public  endowments  contributed  in  general  to  promote  the  end 
of  their  institutions?  Hava  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to 
improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers?  Have  they  directed  the  course  of  educa- 
tion towards  objects  more  useful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than 
those  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord?  ...  In  every 
profession  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exertion.  .  .  .  The  en- 
dowments of  schools  and  colleges  have  necessarily  diminished  more  or  less  the 
necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers."  ■ 

But  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  argument  of  Turgot  is  directed 
toward  the  limitation  of  certain  evils;  it  is  not  directed  toward 
the  augmentation  of  the  good.  It  is  evident  that  his  argument  does 
not  apply  to  educational  endowments  with  anything  like  the  force 
with  which  it  applies  to  charitable  endowments.  The  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  the  promotion  of  research,  the  offering  of  opportunities 
for  culture,  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  learning,  will  repre- 
sent the  worthiest  objects  so  long  as  humanity  has  a  being  at  all 
like  its  present  being.  The  evils  which  the  great  Frenchman 
alludes  to,  however  alarming  in  the  case  of  many  charities  of  Eng- 
land, do  not  appear  in  the  administrations  of  the  two  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  universities  of  England.  These  evils,  too,  have 
never  appeared  in  any  appreciable  degree  in  the  life  and  work  of 
American  colleges. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  to  be  said,  and 
briefly,  that  endowment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  higher  education.      The  revenue  derived  from  fees  is   far  from 
acient   to    support  the  college  or  the  university.      The  gen- 
ii to  which  he  allud-  1  the  establishment  of  certain 
foundations,  but  without  the  foundations  no  university  could  niain- 

for  a  year.     The  universities  of  England,  of  the 
United  .  and  of  German]  alike  in  not  being  able  to  support 

!  on  the  fee     received  from  their  students. 

The  proper  province  of  endowment  is  represented  in  the  spiritual 

and  intellectual  in  of  man  rather  than  in  his  physical  and  mate- 

rial in?  Voluntary  benevolence  Deed  not  concern  itself  with 

which  the  state  can  and  will  remedy.     Those  evila  which  are 
the  is  are  physical  and  material  evils.     Private  and  vol- 

iry  benevolent         i  ild  then        concern  itself  first  with  the  intel 
.ritual  welfare  of  man.     The  individual  nerd   oot  al 
tern        i  at  which  immunity  as  a  legal  corporate  body  will 

i'.    i        Chap.  [,  I'.nt  in    Article  M  "or  the 
the  Bducal  loo  <<f  Youth.  ' 
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do.  It  is  also  to  be  said,  and  with  gratitude,  that  organized  society 
is  constantly  enlarging  its  field  of  beneficence;  it  is  constantly  taking 
up  work  and  works  which  were  formerly  done  through  single  persons. 
As  the  man  who  is  by  nature  a  pioneer  retires  into  the  forest  at  each 
advance  of  orderly  and  civilized  society,  so  the  pioneer  in  beneficence 
surrenders  fields  which  he  has  formerly  worked  to  the  organized  ben- 
eficence of  the  community.  The  kindergarten  schools  of  certain  cities 
have  been  established  and  maintained  for  years  by  private  beneficence. 
Their  usefulness  in  time  became  so  evident  that  they  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  public-school  system.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
was  formerly  a  matter  for  private  beneficence;  it  has  now  largely 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  public  and  legal  action.  The  physical  and 
material  evils  of  humanity  are  more  evident  to  the  ordinary  observer 
than  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs,  and  these  more  evident 
needs  are  first  taken  up  by  the  community,  and  afterward  the  less 
apparent  ones, — the  spiritual  and  intellectual.  And  therefore,  until 
the  organized  community  is  able  to  perceive  these  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual needs,  and  to  fulfil  them,  they  present  the  most  promising 
field  for  voluntary  and  personal  beneficence. 

One  cannot  deny  that  the  history  of  endowments  other  than  edu- 
cational is  on  the  whole  a  rather  sad  one.  Such  history  hardly  be- 
longs  to  the  United  States.  This  nation  is  altogether  too  young,  and 
has  been  too  poor,  to  have  made  much  history  of  this  character.  Yet 
when  one  turns  to  the  mother-country  he  finds  that  the  time  has  been 
long  enough  and  wealth  has  been  sufficient  to  allow  the  making  of  a 
history  of  endowed  charities.  This  history  furnishes  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  keen  and  profound  analysis  and  diagnosis.  For  the  evils 
of  the  community  have  not  been  understood.  Remedies  have  not 
been  adjusted  to  the  evils.  Sums  too  large  have  been  donated  to  re- 
move small  evils,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  of  evils;  sums 
too  small  have  been  donated  to  remove  large  evils,  and  the  result  has 
been  unremunerative  expenditure.      Help  has   too   often   I  ven 

in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  self-help.       Endowments 
have  been  rendered  superfluous  through  change  of  condition*,    The 
law  of  proportions  has  not  been  observed.     Some  instances  oi  : 
propositions  are  furnished   by    Mr.    Kenny  in  his  already  re. 

f erred   to: 

"Admiral  B.  M.  Kelly,  In  1887,  l<  to  found  ■  ichoo] 

officer!  in  the  navy.    The  lad  »  to  bave  a  ftiel  clast  education  up  to  the 

of  ei  bteen      But  the  bead 
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of  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, '  which,  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  said, 
was  'ludicrously  inadequate.'  Many  further  difficulties  arose  'from  the  m in ■ 
uteness  with  which  the  testator,  who  was  a  sailor,  and  evidently  knew  little 
about  schools, '  had  given  directions." 

"  We  have  pointed  out  many  important  endowments  where  very  large  funds 
are  producing  at  present  little  or  even  no  result.  Thus,  Thame  Grammar 
School  had  two  masters  and  one  boy  ;  and  those  at  Sutton  Coldfield  (endowed 
with  £467  a  year) ,  Manceter  (£288  a  year) ,  and  Little  Walsingham  (£110 
a  year)  were  sometimes  without  any  boys  at  all,  whilst  the  evidence  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  included  such  testimony  as  the  following:  'At  Bath 
an  income  of  £461  appears  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  education  of  the 
citizens,  and  does  nothing  for  the  neighborhood. '  'The  fine  foundation  at  Mar- 
ket Bosworth,  now  £792  a  year,  is  reported  to  be  at  present  useless. '  Glouces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire  require  special  notice  for  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  their  endowed  schools.  'Gloucestershire  has  seventeen  foundations 
for  secondary  education,  and  none  of  these  is  reported  to  be  at  all  efficient. ' 
1  It  i3  difficult  to  understand  that  Masham  school  serves  any  useful  purpose. ' 
'A  school  of  this  kind  (Easingwold)  does  great  harm  to  the  community.' 
'This  school  (Bridlington)  in  its  present  state  hinders  rather  than  promotes  the 
civilization  of  the  place.'  '  Much  of  the  vitality  of  Doncaster  school  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  none  .  iJM  wealth  which  in  so  many  instances 
proves  to  be  an  encouragement  to  indolence. '  " 

"Mr.  Cumin  tells  the  story  of  an  old  lady  who  gave  away  £20  worth  of 
flannel  every  Christmas.  The  Christmas  after  she  died  the  poor  people  came  to 
the  rector  and  complained,  If  we  had  known  she  was  going  to  die,  we  would 
have  saved  our  harvest  money  and  bought  iiannel. '" 

"An  ii  of  a  wary  comprehensive  and  yet  reiy  futile  foundation  is 

afforded  by  that  ol  Mr  Benry  Smith,  who  in  1626  Left  large  sums  for  four  ob- 
jects. Part  wa  i  in  I  deeming  captives  from  pirates;  but  since  1728 
D   found  OB  whom    it  could   h  now  producing 

year,  w  istributed  with  the  usual  results  among 

In  one  of  which  it  is  given  to  one  household  out  of  everytwo,  in 

her  to  two  households  out  of  every  three,  and  in  another — according  to  the 

rioar — 'a  charity  v.  applied,  its  effects  are  demoralising. '    Part, 

1  for  Mr.  Smitb'i  i-  oi  relations,  and  ii  still    distributed 

og  them  to  the  extent  of  '-'  with  the  result  of  making  it  the  Ln« 

indredsof]  to  work  and  get  on  in  life.    The  final  part 

•  1  to  buying  Lmpropriat  ben,  and  its  income  is  <lis- 

tributed  among  the  i><>or  clergy,  though  the  result  ing  benefit  Is  found  to  be  more 

than  counterba]  appointment  i  to  the  unsuccessful  appli- 

ouble  of  th<  .-,  and  the  perilous  habit  whioh  it  too  often 

with  colorable 

T  l  might  be  greatly  in 

tan  sufficient   to  pn  'it,  sheer,  ab- 

;  many  benevolent  men.     On  th<-  whole,  men's 

'  ban  tie  ir  wills  than  their  intellect.-.      V 

QOWD  to  them,   and  with  th< 

benevolence  which  seem  to  them  the 

and  th<  Cut 
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ing  their  benevolent  intentions  are  not  wise.  The  number  of  men  and 
women  who  every  day  are  devoting  their  fortunes,  time,  and  labor  to 
benevolence  is  constantly  increasing.  One  cannot  witness  these 
abounding  examples  of  sacrifice  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
gratitude.  But  one  is  too  often  saddened  and  chagrined  on  knowing 
that  these  benevolences,  so  generously  conceived,  are  not  the  product 
of  a  comprehensive  and  reflective  wisdom.  Too  often  they  represent 
wasted  labor  and  fruitless  self-sacrifice. 

Such  a  condition,  however,  does  not  usually  belong  to  endow- 
ments given  to  the  higher  education;  for  the  cause  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  so  comprehensive,  and  its  interests  so  diverse,  that  it  is  only 
with  extreme  and  most  complete  foolishness  that  one  can  make  a 
mistake  in  giving  to  the  college  or  university.  For  the  university 
is  designed  to  make  the  best  man;  and  it  commands  the  services 
of  the  best  men,  as  teachers  of  youth,  as  trustees  of  funds,  and  as 
administrators  of  serious  undertakings.  No  corporations  in  the  United 
States  are  able  to  command  so  great  talent  as  the  college  corporations. 
One  reason  of  this  present  condition  is  found  in  the  exalted  purposes 
which  the  college  is  ordained  to  secure.  A  further  reason  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  financial  trusts  reposed  in  these  administrators  are  large. 
The  great  number  of  small  endowments  made  in  the  cause  of  charity 
in  England  has  in  many  cases  resulted  in  waste,  because  the  smallness 
of  these  sums  could  not  command  men  of  ability  in  their  manage- 
ment. But  the  American  college  holding  large  sums  of  money 
has  been  able  to  secure  the  wisest  legal  talent  and  the  most  worthy 
moral  ability.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  college 
stands  for  certain  lasting  needs  of  humanity.  One  can  hardly 
conceive  of  changes  occurring  in  the  race  so  great  as  to  render  the 
need  of  a  trained  judgment  and  the  usefulness  of  stores  of  know- 
ledge superfluous.  The  changes  in  the  condition  of  humanity 
have  rendered  many  trusts  absolutely  worthless.  Such  changes 
cannot,  in  any  degree  of  probability,  occur  in  those  conditions 
which  education  represents,  as  to  render  funds  given  to  that  cause 
worthless. 

Furthermore,  the  higher  education  represents   conditions  which 
are  the  least  obtrusive.      The  physical    Buffering  of    man    appeals 
everyone;   his  intellectual   wants  do  not.     Those  persons,  there:' 
to  whom  these  wants  do  appeal  as  WOTthjf  should  he  especially  solici- 
tous to  till  them.     The  college  and  the  university  also  appeal  to  the 

benevolence   of    the    individual  through   the    faet    that  it  is  a  q 
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how  far  the  community  should  tax  itself  for  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  intellectual  welfare.  But  there  is  no  question  that  the  higher 
intellectual  interests  of  men  are  vitally  related  to  all  the  interests  of 
humanity.  It  is  therefore  of  supreme  importance  that  these  interests 
be  conserved,  and  they  therefore  present  themselves  to  one  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  race  at  heart  with  peculiar  persuasiveness.  It  is, 
moreover,  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  college  represents  the  most 
comprehensive  interest  of  humanity.  This  consideration  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  revision  of  English  charities  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  cause  of  education  was  judged  to  be 
the  best  cause  to  receive  endowments  which  had  been  created  for 
purposes  and  objects  now  no  longer  possible  of  fulfilment.  It  was 
agreed  that  endowments  which  had  been  established  for  the  follow- 
ing  purposes:  u  Doles  in  money  or  kind;  marriage  portions;  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners  and  captives;  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for  debt; 
loans;  apprenticeship  fees;  advancement  in  life;  or  any  purposes 
which  have  failed  altogether  or  have  become  insignificant  in  com- 
parison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment,  if  originally  given 
to  charitable  uses  in  or  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
I  eight  hundred,"1 — should  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of 
educati 

Truths  of  this  character,  recognized  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country  and  especially  in  the  hist  seventy -live  years,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  donation  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  American  colleges 
and  univei  In    England  the  money  that  is  given   to  public 

-ually  goes  to    '  tablishment  of  a  charity.     There  pov- 

ime  a  disease;  charity  deals  with  it  as  a  disease,    In 
1,  too,  the  in'  >f  wealthy  men  is  largely  given  to  the  estab- 

iment  of  a  family.     One  cannot  read   the  wills  of  Englishmen 
.out  seeing  that  money  is  usually  retained  in  the  family.     Such 
or  principle  of  founding  a  family  has  small  value  in  a  new 
•   .-.     One  reason  of  this  oondition  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  uen  mtry    families  are  not  permanent.      They  are  like  a 

•:I,  —  in  ■    •   rotation;  the  highest  part,  soon  becomes  the 

There  '1'  "■ :  not  seem  to  he  any  str< 
9  them  permanent.     In  England  the  domestic  and  the 
chai  demands  for  m<  »1  that  Oxford  and  Oam* 

brio  failing   to  n  their  ja  t  proportion.     In  the  United 

srmanent  than  families;    and   of  all 
1  K    .  :■.'.•. .  d  '  lharit  U  i, "  p    198. 
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our  institutions  those  of  the  higher  education — the  college,  the  uni- 
versity— are  the  most  permanent.  The  colleges  and  the  universities 
are  therefore  the  objects  of  special  benevolence. 

In  making  an  educational  or  other  foundation  a  founder  should 
bear  in  mind  that  his  foundation  is  designed  to  last  forever.  He 
should  therefore  constantly  have  in  sight  the  fact  that  the  future  is 
sure  to  bring  fundamental  changes,  and  he  should  not  make  the 
conditions  attending  his  gift  so  exact  that  it  may  at  some  time 
become  worthless  through  the  impossibility  of  their  fulfilment.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  more  than  two  thousand  endowments  for  pri- 
mary education  in  England  which  are  now  rendered  absolutely 
unnecessary  through  the  establishment  of  schools  aided  by  the 
government.  A  founder,  therefore,  should  in  general  be  content 
with  a  statement  of  his  comprehensive  purpose.  He  will  find  it  far 
better  to  trust  the  men  of  the  future  than  to  try  to  perpetuate  present 
methods. 

This  endeavor  to  make  the  standards  and  methods  of  the  time  of 
a  founder  the  standards  and  methods  of  all  time  receives  illustration 
in  our  own  recent  history.  The  endeavor  to  give  an  exact  inter- 
pretation to  certain  terms  in  the  fundamental  instruments  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  Semi- 
nary;  and  the  endeavor  of  certain  members  and  friends  of  the  official 
Board  of  the  Seminary  to  interpret  the  ancient  document  in  the  light 
of  general  principles  has  seemed  to  some  to  result  in  a  failure  rightly 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  specific  trust  that  was  committed 
to  the  Board.  Harvard  College,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  received  a  gift  to  found  a  certain  lectureship  under 
certain  conditions.      By  his  last  will  Paul  Dudley — 

— "gave  to  Harvard  College  oue  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be  applied  as  ho 
should  direct;  and  by  an  instrument  under  his  hand  and  .seal  he  afterward!  or- 
dered the  yearly  interest  to  be  applied  to  supporting  an  anniversary  aennon  or 
lecture,  to  be  preached  at  the  College,  on  the  following  topioa  The  Brat 
lecture  was  to  be  for  'the  proving,  explaining,  and  pr<  and  Improvement, 

of  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion;'  the  second,  for  the  continuation, 
illustration,  and  improvement  of  the  great  articles  of  the  Christ  tan  religion  ;  the 
third, 'for  the  detecting,  convicting,  and  exposing  the  Idolatry,  and 

superstitions  of  the  Romish  Church ;'  the  fourth,  'for  maintaining,  explaining, 
and  proving  the  validity  of  tin-  ordination  of  ministers  or  past)  heohurchee, 

and  of  their  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  ordinances  of  relij  the 

same  hath  been  practised  in  New  England  from  the  i  ad  so 

Continued  to  this  day.  "' ' 

1  Joslah  Quincy,  M History  of  1  I  Univ<  \  ol   ll.  p, 
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In  the  college  year  of  1890-91  the  Dudleian  lecturer  was  the  Eight 
Rev.  Bishop  John  J.  Keene,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.     His  subject,  it  should  be  added,  was: 

"For  the  confirmation,  illustration,  and  improvement  of  the  great  articles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  properly  so  called,  or  the  revelation  which  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  pleased  to  make,  first  by  Himself  and  afterwards  by  His 
Holy  Apostles,  to  His  Church  and  the  world  for  their  salvation." 

It  is  not  wise  for  a  founder  to  say  exactly  what  men  shall  believe, 
or  in  what  terms  they  shall  express  their  belief  a  hundred  years,  or 
two  hundred  years,  or  five  thousand  years,  after  he  is  dead.  He 
would  better  entrust  his  general  purpose,  without  specific  conditions, 
to  the  men  of  the  future.  Yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  certain 
founders  will  be  shcrt-sighted,  and  that  the  most  generous  will  lack 
wisdom.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  the  state  should  take  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  supervising,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  all  foundations  and 
trusts,  and  also  of  reversing  all  those  which  fail  to  fill  their  purposes. 
The  need  is  not  so  great  in  America  as  in  England;  but  even  in 
America  it  would  be  well  for  the  state  to  have  a  Board  to  watch  over 
foundations.     As  Mr.  Kenny 

"Hw  periodical  In  kti<  d  of  charity  affairs  by  a  central  authority  is 

reqn :  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  administrators  and  the  economy  of  their 

administration.  Par  the  former  purpose,  the  state  must  jx-riodically  inquire  if 
the  number  of  idministratori  is  being  keptf  op  by  new  elections  to  its  normal 
standard,  and  with  what  regularity  each  of  them  attends  the  meetings  of  tho 
bo  ly.  I  ■  it  the  latter  it  mnst  periodically  inquire  into  the  receipts  and  expend!- 
of  the  charity.  The  returns  of  actual  n  venue  must,  of  course,  be  checked 
by  comparison  with  the  amounl  of  the  revenue-producing  capital.  Of  that 
amount  the  state  must  fur  elf  with  exact  information  by  requiring  the 

Immedis  itral  ion  of  every  charitable  gift.     In  old  countries,  where  philan- 

thropy has  run  a  I'  the  national  life  lias  reached  the 

centralisation  at  which  such  a  register  become  ible,  its  contents  (like  the 

lish  enrolments  under  the  A.-t  of  1786)  will  cover  only  the  later  foundations. 
;       eh  a  case  it  must  be  supplemented  .'.  inquiry  into  thepn 

iith  «.f  the  earlier  one    " ' 

T  I  of    die  revision  of    foundations  is  clearly  1  by 

irt  Mill  in  one  of  In  i ! 

bead  of  the  foundations  which  I  in  the  time  of  Turgot  was  the 

fiolio  hierarchy,  then  almo  I  effete  .  which  had  become  irreconcilably  bos(  He 

toll  -ss  of    the    human  mind,   I  thai    DT  DO   longer  COm 

i  belief  lull  md  which,  to  stand  its  ground  against  the  ad 

Inlity,  had  been  driren  to  knit  Itself  closely  with  the  temporal 

despotism,  to  which  >»  had  on  tantial,  and  the  only  existing,  im- 

1  Kenny,  ••  Endowed  <  Ibai  ;■   184 
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pediment  and  control.  After  this  came  monastic  bodies,  constituted  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose,  which  derived  their  value  chiefly  from  superstition,  and  now 
not  even  fulfilling  what  they  professed ;  bodies  of  most  of  which  the  very 
existence  had  become  one  vast  and  continued  imposture.  Next  came  uni- 
versities and  academical  institutions,  which  had  once  taught  all  that  was  then 
known  ;  but,  having  ever  since  indulged  their  ease  by  remaining  stationary, 
found  it  for  their  interest  that  knowledge  should  <lo  so  too, — institutions  for 
education,  which  kept  a  century  behind  the  community  they  affected  to  educate  ; 
who,  when  Descartes  appeared,  publicly  censured  him  for  differing  from  Aris- 
totle ;  and,  when  Newton  appeared,  anathematized  him  for  differing  from 
Descartes.  There  were  hospitals  which  killed  more  of  their  unhappy  patients 
than  they  cured  ;  and  charities  of  which  the  superintendents,  like  the  licentiate 
in  'Gil  Bias, '  got  rich  by  taking  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  poor  ;  or  which  at  best 
made  twenty  beggars  by  giving  or  pretending  to  give  a  miserable  and  dependent 
pittance  to  one. 

"  The  foundations,  therefore,  were  among  the  grossest  and  most  conspicuous 
of  the  familiar  abuses  of  the  time  :  and  beneath  their  shade  flourished  and  multi- 
plied large  classes  of  men  by  interest  and  habit  the  protectors  of  all  abuses 
whatsoever.  What  wonder  that  a  life  spent  in  practical  struggle  against  abuses 
should  have  strongly  prepossessed  Turgot  against  foundations  in  general !  Yet 
the  evils  existed,  not  because  there  were  foundations,  but  because  those  founda- 
tions were  perpetuities,  and  because  provision  was  not  made  for  their  continual 
modification  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  successive  age. "  l 

Every  college,  like  every  bank,  in  the  United  States,  should  fre- 
quently submit  to  a  Board  constituted  by  legal  authority  a  statement 
of  its  financial  condition,  of  the  various  trusts  under  which  it  holds 
its  funds,  and  of  the  use  which  it  makes  of  the  income  thence  de- 
rived. Every  institution  of  charity  should  be  constantly  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  its  stewardship.  The  State  should  supervise 
trusts  which  are  made  under  its  authority.  The  need  of  this  super- 
vision is  not  at  present  urgent;  for  college  funds  are  small,  they  are 
at  present  well  managed,  and  the  period  of  our  national  existence 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  introduce  many  fundamental  changes  in 
society.  But  the  need  of  supervision  will  become  urgent  with  en- 
larging collegiate  wealth  and  with  the  increasing  diversity  of  condi- 
tions. 

This  review  brings   us  to  certain  rather  important  concl 
for  the  number  of  people  in  the  United   States  who  desire  to  make 
the  noblest  and  most  lasting  use  of  their  wealth    is   already  large 
is  constantly  increasing.      One  conclusion  is,  that  it  Is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom   to   surround  a  foundation  with  very  specific   conditions.        i 
second   conclusion  is,  that  if  a    gift    is  surrounded  with  very 

conditions,  a  means  of  relief  should  be  afforded  in  i 
.  nil  to  use  the  gift  in  the  promotion  of  a  general  purpose.      A 
1  Mill,  "  Diuertationi  and  l n  Vol.  I,  p 
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conclusion  is  that  a  founder  should  trust  the  men  of  the  future  to 
carry  out  his  general  purpose.  He  should  not  lay  down  certain  nar- 
row methods  or  merely  technical  rules  for  their  following.  The  good 
men  of  a.d.  3895  will  have  more  wisdom  for  administering  a  trust 
made  two  thousand  years  before  than  any  man  living  in  1895  can 
suggest  to  them.  The  fourth  and  last  conclusion  of  this  review,  and 
one  which  English  and  American  history  confirms,  is  that  the  agency 
through  which  wealth — be  it  ten  thousand  dollars  or  ten  millions — is 
most  certain  of  doing  the  most  good,  to  the  most  people,  for  the 
longest  time,  and  in  the  widest  realms,  is  the  college  and  the 
university.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 
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Retrospective  sagacity  is  such  a  common  faculty  that  it  has 
probably  occurred  to  a  good  many  people  that  the  late  Government 
lost  an  opportunity  of  a  dignified  descent  from  office.  When  Rad- 
icals are  in  opposition  one  hears  plenty  about  the  iniquity  of  septen- 
nial Parliaments.  Democracy,  we  are  told,  must  be  consulted  at 
shorter  intervals;  hence  the  place  assigned  to  triennial  elections  in 
the  Newcastle  programme.  But  no  sooner  are  Radicals  in  office  than 
a  discreet  reticence  is  observed  on  the  subject.  Beati possidentes  ;  far 
from  any  intention  of  dissolving  at  the  close  of  their  third  year,  Min- 
isters announced  that  they  would  hold  on  so  long  as  they  had  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Looking  back  over  the 
events  of  this  summer,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  Cabinet  would  have 
secured  more  respect  by  carrying  into  effect  that  which  their  party  had 
proclaimed  as  the  right  way? — by  bringing  in  their  promised  resolu- 
tion about  the  House  of  Lords  and  announcing  that  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved  on  completing  its  third  year  of  existence  in  July.  Of 
course  the  retrospective  sage  may  be  told  that  this  would  not  be  busi- 
ness, but  the  same  may  be  whispered  of  a  good  deal  else  in  the  New- 
castle programme. 

There  is  no  term  with  which  one  is  more  familiar  in  connection 
with  politics  than  that  of  "crisis."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
phrase  is  misapplied.  Electors  are  implored  to  act  as  men  should  do 
under  such  a  contingency,  when  nothing  is  on  hand  but  a  phase  in 
the  normal  process  of  growth  and  decay.  Even  a  general  election  la 
often  no  more  than  a  ministerial  crisis  in  the  technical  parliamentary 
sense,  and  people  constantly  warned  that  they  are  passing  through  a 
crisis  become  as  indifferent  as  those  aocastomed  to  hear  the  en 
"Wolf!"  when  no  wolf  is  near.  But  there  need  be  do  mistake  about 
the  general  election  just  passed.      It,  formed  a  crisis  in  English  his- 

in  the  full  and  plain   English  meaning  attached  to  the  Gi 
word  as  defined  by  the  dictionaries, — Ma  decisive  point  or  moment." 
There  wore  enormous  interests  at  stake.    The  preservation  of  a  uni 
kingdom;  the  maintenance  oi  two  oi  the  principal  pillars  of  the  eon 
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stitution  as  we  have  inherited  it, — the  House  of  Lords  and  the  na- 
tional Church ;  the  regulation  of  a  vast  branch  of  trade,  involving 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  as  well  as  the  security  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  private  capital;  the  incidence  of  direct  taxation, — 
all  these  were  to  be  put  in  the  balance  and  weighed  by  the  will  of 
the  people.  And  the  people  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  They  have 
behaved  as  men  conscious  of  a  crisis;  rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
have  registered  an  emphatic  answer. 

There  was  only  one  element  in  the  situation  which  modified  the 
intense  apprehension  of  thoughtful  men  as  to  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  that  was  the  prevailing  presentiment  that  the  Unionists 
were  going  to  win.  But  for  that,  the  anxiety  of  what  may  without 
presumption  (for  Lord  Rosebery  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  phrase) 
be  called  the  educated  classes  would  have  been  painful  and  without 
parallel  since  the  Revolution  of  1088.  All  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  historical  outlines  of  the  making  of  England — who  wTere 
able  to  trace  the  agglutinative  process  whereby,  one  by  one,  the  in- 
dependent and  hostile  septa  and  principalities  occupying  the  British 
-id  become  welded  into  one  powerful  kingdom  with  a  single 
legislature — ooold  foresee  nothing  bat  national  disaster  and  discredit 
as  the  result  of  the  si  arty  whose  dominant  note  was  Home 

Rule  for  Ireland,  with  Borne  R  . '  all  around  as  obbUgato  accompani- 
ment, T  who  boro  in  mind  Lord  Salisbury's  precise  definition 
of   the   function-  of   the  II  !    Lords,  spoken   twenty  seven  years 

most   ha  v  conscious  that,  if  the  constituencies 

returned    the    Home  Rule    party  in    a    majority,   the  Leers    eonld    not 

refuse  to  pass  a  new  Home  Rule  bill.     Lord  Salisbury's  words  on  tin' 

d  referred  to  •  •    ble  and  clear,  and  prescribed  so  ac- 

limit-  of    the   functions  «»f   an   Upper  Chamber  in  a 

titution,  that  they  will  bear  repetition  here. 
air   < .  Bill   for  the  Established  Church  of 

Ireland  had  p  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  5  I  vol 

When   it  came  before  the   Lord     Lord   Salisbury  was  among  th 

it       But  be  did  so  on   the  grounds,  not 

of  what  i  objectionable  policj  of  the  bill, 

but  national  will  bad  not  been  clearly  pronounced.     He 

:  — 

mi  ri'.t  u  mm  I  to  the  peculiar  obli  which  lie  on  the  members  of  thii 

-•  In  -  I  and  unalterable  constitution  of  thii  ll" 

[quite  admit    i  idmii     that  when  the  opinion  of  your  countrymen 

10 
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has  declared  itself,  and  you  see  that  their  convictions — their  firm,  deliberate,  sus- 
tained convictions — are  in  favor  of  any  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  yield.  It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  process — ,it  may  even  make 
some  of  you  wish  that  some  other  arrangement  were  possible  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that,  whereas  a  Minister  or  a  Government,  when  asked  to  do  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  their  convictions,  may  resign,  and  a  member  of  the  Commons,  when 
asked  to  support  any  measure  contrary  to  his  convictions,  may  abandon  his  seat, 
no  such  course  is  open  to  your  lordships.  And  therefore,  on  those  rare  and  great 
occasions  on  which  the  national  will  has  fully  declared  itself,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  your  lordships  would  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  ;  otherwise  the 
machinery  of  government  could  not  be  carried  on."  ' 

The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  95. 

Then  followed  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  a  general  election 
which  turned  mainly,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  question  of  dises- 
tablishing and  disendowing  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
voice  of  the  polls  was  given  decisively,  unmistakably,  in  favor  of 
disestablishment.  '  Early  in  1869  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  a  bill  to 
give  effect  to  it, — not  merely  a  Suspensory  Bill  this  time,  but  a  full 
measure  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment.  It  passed  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons  by  sweeping  majorities, — 118  on  the  second  reading. 
How  would  the  peers  deal  with  it?  Mr.  John  Bright,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  took  the  course — unprecedented  on  the  part  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister  in  that  more  reticent  age — of  anticipating  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Lords  by  threatening  them,  in  a  letter  written 
to  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association,  with  the  consequences  of  re- 
sisting the  national  will.  Most  people  expected  that  the  Lords  would 
stand  firm  and  throw  out  a  bill  to  which  it  was  known  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  were  hostile.  They  did  no  such  thing.  Lord  Salis- 
bury once  more  reiterated  the  unimpeachable  constitutional  doctrine 
enunciated  in  his  speech  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  bill  by  179  votes  to  l-±6.a 

Who,  then,  could  entertain  any  doubt,  if,  last  July,  a  Separatist 
majority  had  been  returned,  that  the  author  of  the  above-quoted 
pregnant  paragraph  was  bound  to  lead  the  House  of  Lords  to  pat 
bill  conferring  Home  Kule  on  Ireland  as  soon  as  it  should  be  sent  up 
from  the  Lower  Chamber?  It  would  have  l»een  one  of  "those  rare 
and  great  occasions  on  which  the  national  will  bad  fnllv  dedl 
itself." 

Behind  this  spectre  of  Home  Rul(  I  the  shadowy  and  ominous 

doom  that  awaited  the  Hon,-  of  Lords  in  the  event  of  a  Separatist 

1  l [an   it. I  .  -  Parliamentary  I  >  June  26,  i 

[bid  ,  Junt  i :.  i 
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triumph  at  the  polls.  The  fiery  cross  had  been  sent  round  after 
the  peers"  rejection  of  the  Home  Eule  bill  of  1893.  It  had  been 
brandished,  indeed,  an  ineffectual  fire,  before  the  eyes  of  apathetic 
audiences;  but  still  it  smouldered,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
told  to  expect  a  final  grand  display  of  pyrotechnics,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year,  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies early  in  1896.  The  prospect  of  the  removal  of  all  effective 
check  on  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  one  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  future  of  their  country  among  those  able  to  read  the  lesson  of  its 
past  history. 

But  besides  what  may  perhaps,  without  giving  unnecessary  offence, 
be  called  the  patriotic  party,  the  propertied  classes  had  cause  for  the 
gravest  apprehension  in  the  event  of  the  Separatists  returning  to 
■  er.  A  foretaste  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  had  already  been 
given  in  Sir  William  Harcourt's  death  duties.  It  is  apparent  be- 
yond doubt  that  these,  if  allowed  to  remain  unmodified,  would  bring 
about  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  the  owners  of  landed  property.  It 
Lad  scarcely  been   concealed  that  tbis  result  was  within  the  calcula- 

s  of  the  author  of  them,  and  had  been  emphasized  and  com- 
mended from  a  thousand  platforms.  It  was  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
rural  laborers  that  the  squire  and  the  parson  w(  re  their  hereditary 
op]:  i:   the   death   dul  re  to   polish  oil  one  of   these;   dises- 

tablishment might  be  trusted  to  settle  the  other.  Now,  whatever 
degree  of  indifference  English  villagers  might  feci  about  Home  Kule, 
i  r  imperfectly  they  might  be  able  to  realize  the  iniquity  of  the 
Bouse  of  I.  oi  to  discern  any  benefit  to  themselves  by  its  abolition 
at,  the  squire  and  the  pat  in  their  midst,  tan- 

gible examples  of  a   lot   easier  than  their  own.      There  Lfi  DO  handier 

pon  in  tl.  al  of  the  agitator  than  the  envy  of  the  poor  to- 

:  nothing  easier  than  to  convince  the  have-not-  of 
of  a  rearrangement  of  incomes.  It  musl  be  con- 
that  tl,  pon  bad  not  been  allowed  to  rust  from  disus< 

'    platforms   and    in    S  itMt  journals.       Purged  of  redun 

dant  rl  to  th(   •  tained.  at  core,  neither 

re  nor  less  than  the  old  revolutionary  war  cry,.    !.<  propri 

It   I  oil      T  live  affect  ion    in  the  rural  [or  familiar  in- 

bad   not  been  proof  in   L892  againai  the  '  of  envy; 

why  Should    the  Villa    •         rally  more  briskly  around  the    Chinch  and 

an        •     in  L890       [n  an  evil  hour  for  the  fortunes  of  their 

Ided  anothei  i  to  thoi  e  already 
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on  the  pillory.  When  the  publicans  appeared  in  company  with  the 
peers,  the  parsons,  and  the  squires,  many  who  had  remained  un- 
moved at  the  doom  impending  over  these  felt  that  the  foundations 
of  society  were  indeed  shaken.  The  prominence  given  to  the  Local 
Option  bill  by  the  leader  of  the  Separatists  in  the  Commons  brought 
home  to  the  understanding  of  the  humblest  and  most  remote  commu- 
nity an  apprehension  of  change  in  familiar  environment  which,  once 
aroused,  is  not  easily  allayed. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  alarm  was  spread,  not  only  among  those 
who,  with  greater  or  less  clearness  of  understanding,  perceived 
wherein  lay  the  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  of 
which  she  is  the  centre;  not  only  among  those  whose  legitimate  self- 
interest  was  alarmed  for  the  security  of  property;  not  only  among 
those  whose  common  sense  warned  them  of  the  perils  of  an  uncon- 
trolled elective  legislature ;  not  only  among  those  who  conscientiously 
upheld  the  union  of  Church  and  State, — but  also,  and  finally,  among 
hard-working  men,  who  discerned  in  the  proposed  temperance  legis- 
lation a  meddlesome  and  tyrannical  interference  with  their  liberty 
and  means  of  moderate  enjoyment.  In  this  way  the  country  had 
been  so  thickly  sown  with  dragons1  teeth  that  it  hardly  needed  the 
notoriously  treacherous  indications  of  by-elections  J  to  warn  Ministers 
of  the  hostile  host  which  was  to  spring  into  existence  at  the  first 
breath  of  dissolution. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  to  nourish  the  general  impression 
that  the  Bosebery  Cabinet  was  on  the  eve  of  a  reverse.  There  was 
the  knowledge — for  it  was  more  than  suspicion — that  those  in  the 
inner  ring  of  the  Cabinet  were  at  variance  among  themselves.  Curi- 
ously enough,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  Lord  Rosebery's  u  Pitt,"  pub- 
lished in  1891,  to  read  as  in  a  mirror  the  true  cause  for  the  iin> 
to  which  affairs  had  been  brought.  Lord  Rosebery  is  describing 
how,  on  the  death  of  Rockingham  in  1782,  the    Kin  -  ft  I  aside  Port- 

1  If  anything  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  distrust  of  experienced  parliann n 
tarians  in  regard  to  by  elections,  it  baa  been  afforded  by  t ho  events  of  this  j 
Between  the  general  elections  of  1889  and  1895,  there  were  thirteen  bj  elections 
t1  sides  the  <  lirencester  division  of  Gloucestershire,  which  changed  sides  tu  I 
Nino  of  these  were  won  by  Unionist-,  <>c  which  si\  were  recaptured  by  the 

it  the  general  election,  namely,  Linlithgow,  I  H  Forfar,  Hud 
field,  Mid-Norfolk,  and  Grimsby;  ami  four  were  taken  bj  the  Separatist 
which  on.',  Walsall,  has  non   returned  ;i  i '•■■■  \  --till  nv  In- 

stance Is  given  l>y  [nverneeshirfl,  which  In  June  I  wou  from  the 

tists  by  a  majority  of  ore]  800,  i>nt  In  July  gave  the  Unionist  :i  majority  of  only 
100. 
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land,  whom  the  Cabinet  recommended  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  appointed  Lord  Sherburne,  upon  which  Fox  at  once  resigned. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  him  ...  to  remain  ;  he  could  not  have  continued  to 
serve  with,  much  less  under,  Shelburne.  It  does  not  signify  which  of  the  two 
was  to  blame  for  this  mutual  mistrust ;  that  it  existed  is  sufficient.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  maintain  that  all  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  should  feel  an  im- 
plicit confidence  in  each  other  ;  humanity — least  of  all  political  humanity — could 
not  stand  so  severe  a  test.  But  between  a  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  a  confidence  is  indispensable.  Re- 
sponsibility re.-^ts  so  largely  with  the  one,  and  articulation  with  the  other,  that 
unity  of  sentiment  is  the  one  necessary  link  that  makes  a  relation,  in  any  case 
difficult,  in  any  way  possible.  The  voice  of  Jacob  and  the  hands  of  Esau  may 
effect  a  successful  imposture,  but  can  hardly  constitute  a  durable  administra- 
tion.:' 

Just  so:  the  voice  of  Rosebery  and  the  hands  of  Harcourt  were  not 
even  a  successful  imposture.  Lord  Rosebery's  frantic  efforts  to 
establish  the  necessary  "  unity  of  sentiment"  between  himself  and  his 
masterful  colleague  in  the  Commons  were  too  transparent  a  trick  to 
escape  detection,  and  it  was  in  the  air  that  the  performers  were  to  be 
•;d  off  the  stage. 

ten  the  day  of  battle  dawned,  the  disunion  of  the  Separatist 
leaders  became  more  clearly  teen.  The  Prime  Minister,  faithful  to 
the  pledge  that  the  issue  should  be  taken  on  the  maintenance  of  the 

ilared  in  Albert  Hall,  on  the  ei  e  of  the  dissolution, 

that  it  should  :  that  that  question  "  was  the  very  tap -root 

of  all  political  question  Hardly  had  the  echoes  of  his  voice  died 

rhen  Sir  William    Harcourl  was  beard  vociferating  at  Derby 

that  "'  he  !•  I   from   the  DOttOD  Of  his  heart  that,  of   all    social    re 

T<  npfjaii  the  mosi  accessary,  the  most  argent,  and  the 

ificial."      Simultan<  Mr.  John    Morley   was  passion- 

tie  not  to  believe  that  there 
i  of  truth  in  the  story  that  Home  Bull  dead,  and 

raring  them  that   the   Liberal   party  would  be  the  most  deeply  dia- 
led  in   English   hisl  they  failed  to  keep  it  in  the  foremost 
I                                              iile  Sir  Hem    ( 'ampbell-Bannei man  de- 
clare otland  i  mcerned,  by  far  the 

their  polii  1 1       tablii  bment. 

leep  insight  into  pi  to  understand 

■  I  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.     When  foui 
Icr    of  beard  simultaneou  ly  proclaiming  four 

"-    four  different  refoi  eh  of  which  ii  de 

■lit.  and  t 
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ficial, " — it  is  clear  that  three  of  them  are  destined  to  disappoint  their 
followers.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  not  inaptly  described  the  situa- 
tion as  a  disputed  succession.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  the  Separatist  forces,  bewildered  among  so  many  conflicting 
commands,  lost  their  formation,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  a  de- 
feat soon  became  a  hopeless  rout.  The  Irish  wing  were  in  even  worse 
plight.  No  one  had  time  to  weep  with  Mr.  William  O'Brien  over 
his  bankruptcy,  as  strong  men  had  once  wept  with  him  over  his 
breeches.  The  fierceness  of  faction  had  shattered  the  party  whose 
leader  had  once  boasted,  not  without  something  to  show  for  it,  that 
he  held  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Mr. 
M'Carthy  was  busy  rebuking  Mr.  William  Eedmond;  Mr.  William 
Redmond  was  retorting  on  Mr.  MkCarthy;  and  Mr.  Healy  was  revil- 
ing both.  The  prospect  of  Home  Rule  was  not,  at  the  moment,  a 
very  attractive  frontispiece  for  the  Separatist  programme.  In  Scot- 
land, the  shade  of  that  reproachful  exile,  Dr.  Macgregor,  threw  a 
gloom  across  the  scene  once  illumined  by  the  constellation  of  Midlo- 
thian. The  public  made  up  their  minds  that  there  would  be  a 
Unionist  majority,  and  the  only  question  which  seriously  exercised 
them  was  what  the  size  of  it  would  be. 

Now  there  are  not  wanting  many  thoughtful  persons  who  strongly 
hold  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  and 
the  public  in  general,  that  all  elections  should  be  held  on  the  same 
day,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  are 
certainly  worthy  of  the  consideration  they  have  received;  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  that  the  general  business  of  the  country 
would  not  suffer  the  same  degree  of  interruption  as  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  There  is  not  as  much  weight  in  this  as  may  appear  on 
a  casual  view.  It  matters  not  whether  the  elections  be  held  on  a 
single  day,  or  be  spread  over  three  weeks:  the  necessary  preparation 
for  them  will  absorb  the  attention  of  the  public  equally  in  either  i 
and  for  as  long  a  period.  More  plausible  is  the  view  that  simulta- 
neous election  of  all  members  would  produce  a  truer  reflection  of  the 
opinion  of  the  constituencies.  The  tendency  of  successive  elections 
to  follow  the  impetus  set  in  motion  by  notable  triumphs  on  one  side 
or  the  other  is  too  well  marked  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  not  tic 
sary  to  accept  the  explanation  of  the  Unionist  triumph  in  London, 

ii  by  Mr.  John   Hums  to  Ins  constituents,  as  being  due  to  the  fact 

that  "  25,000  wobbling  voters,  more  or  less  drunk,  had  \ 

her,'1  in    order  to    i 
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biers''  who  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  winning  side.  These  prevail  to 
decide  many  an  election,  and  no  doubt  they  contributed  something  to 
the  result  in  the  contest  just  brought  to  a  close.  There  had  been 
notable  Unionist  gains  before  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Thomas 
Eoe  were  defeated  at  Derby,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  how 
many  subsequent  gains  were  ensured  by  that  memorable  reverse. 
But  this  much  is  known,  that  the  most  sanguine  estimate  formed  by 
instructed  Unionists  of  the  coming  majority  did  not  amount  to  three 
figures.  Captain  Middleton,  the  able  and  experienced  head  agent  of 
the  Conservative  party,  spoke  with  confidence  of  a  "  spanking  ma- 
jority'' of  about  80,  but  there  were  plenty  of  others  who  would 
gladly  have  compounded  for  50.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  one- 
third  of  the  majority  of  .152  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  early  Unionist  successes,  including  those  at  Derby,  Newcastle,  and 
London,  it  remains  far  from  certain  that  this  factor,  however  detri- 
mental to  the  prospects  of  the  losing  party  at  the  time,  is  adverse  to 
the  national  interest.  Few  evils  are  more  to  be  dreaded,  under  our 
parliamentary  system,  than  government  by  a  narrow  majority,  whether 
of  Conservatives  or  of  Liberals.  This  evil  was  accentuated  under  the 
late  Administration  by  the  fact  that  Ministers  relied  for  their  exist- 
ence on  the  support  of  a  third  party — the  Irish  Nationalists — for 
who  nort  they  bad  paid  an  extravagant  price  in  principle  and 

e.  The  grand  sacrifice  of  principle  was  made  in  1886,  when 
they  adopted  a  Bome-Rule  policy;  the  latest  loss  of  prestige  was  in- 
curred when,  last  June,  their  Irish  allies  forbade  them  at  their  peri] 

For  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell.      No  Admin- 
ation  can  afford   to  "climb  down/'      The  strong  Conservative 
lit  of  L886  92n<  [round  lost  by  the  with- 

drawal of  the  ingand  Compensation  clauses  in  their  Local  Gov- 

ernment m<  Tii  •   came  on  the  back  of  the  double  humil 

ir  William  Harcourt,  who,  deferring  perforce  to  the  Irish 
..  had  first  excluded  [reland  from  M  the  most  accessary,  the  n 

beneficial  cial  reforms,  and  limited  his  temper- 

•  legislation  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  aext,  in  his  Budgi  t 

.  left  the  burden  on  British  beer  unlightened  and  tool,  six- 

F  [rish  wind  • 

It,  was  tin    'Tin-  ranny  ol   Parliamentary  groups,  this 

r  [mperial  to  party  into  tins  clinging  to  office  without 

the  power  of  office,  that  sent  the  Sep  party  before  the 

oed  oot  only  t<>  defeat,  but  to  di  Now,  In 
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much  as  a  narrow  majority  of  one  party  over  the  other  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  elections  held  simultaneously  in  every  con- 
stituency, whereby  the  party  returned  to  office  must  be  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  finding  itself  without  power,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
influence  of  earlier  elections  upon  succeeding  ones  is  practically  an 
advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  however  irrational  it  may  appear  in 
theory.  Give  us,  above  all  things,  a  strong  Government  independ- 
ent of  faction.  Whether  Ministers  call  themselves  Whig  or  Tory, 
Separatist  or  Unionist,  is  a  matter  of  subsidiary  moment.  "  Give 
us,"  cried  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  in  1885, 
"  such  a  majority  as  will  make  us  independent  of  Irish  votes!"  He 
foresaw  too  clearly  the  temptation  that  would  present  itself  if  that 
were  refused.  It  was  refused,  and  the  temptation  proved  too  strong 
for  him. 

Before  turning  to  consider  the  position  now  occupied  relatively  by 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  note 
may  be  taken  of  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  struggle 
of  which  it  is  the  result.  The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  as  re- 
markable is  that  the  Unionist  gains  have  not  been  achieved  in  one 
part  of  Great  Britain  as  distinguished  from  another,  but  are  gener- 
ally distributed  over  the  whole  electoral  area.  In  Ireland,  of  course, 
the  Unionist  cause  has  gained  no  ground, — has  lost  it,  indeed,  to  the 
extent  of  two  seats;  but  to  what  a  plight  must  those  who  claim  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  title  of  "Liberal"  be  reduced  before  they  can 
seek  consolation  in  that.  They  know  that  the  Nationalist  party  threw 
their  weight  into  the  Gladstonian  Liberal  scale  because  it  was  from 
that  quarter  alone  that  they  expected  to  wring  the  minimum  of  their 
demands.  That  expectation  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  now ;  it  remains 
matter  for  speculation  what  future  relations  may  bo  developed  be- 
tween these  incongruous  allies.  Meanwhile,  to  use  a  homely  expres- 
sion, the  Separatist  can  hardly  expect  either  praise  or  pudding  from 
the  connection.  That  which  will  probably  prove  the  last  Parliament 
elected  in  the  nineteenth  century  '  has  been  returned  to  rat  if  v  the 
legislative  union  with  Ireland  which  was  established  bv  the  last  Par 
liament  of  the  eighteenth  century.       Home  Pule  will  be  in  the  haek- 

indforsev*  ral  sessions  to  OOme,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  support 

1  People  are  slow  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  demise  of  the  monarch  eausesan 
Immediate  dissolution.     That  need  to  be  the  law,  but  it  was  alteivil  i>\  the  lie 
form  Act  of  L867.     [n  the  event  (which  the  whole  nation  trusts  maj  not  occur) 
of  Queen  Viotoria  dying  within  the  statutory  lifetime  >>f  tiu>  present  Parliament, 
there  would  be  no  constitutional  □  for  a  dissolution. 
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given  by  Irish  Nationalists  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme was  unmitigated  log-rolling.  That,  at  least,  has  received  its 
quietus  for  some  years  to  come.  In  England,  the  u  predominant  part- 
ner"' speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Of  the  counties,  seventeen  have 
returned  74  Unionists  to  IT  Separatists,  and  five  others  have  sent  up 
23  Unionists  to  5  Separatists.  In  Lancashire,  the  miners'  vote — the 
only  strand  in  the  Gladstonian  rope  which  stood  the  strain  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  Stirlingshire — was  not  strong  enough  to 
pull  through  more  than  4  Separatists  against  22  Unionists.  No 
doubt  this  result  was  contributed  to  by  indignation  against  the  policy 
which  sanctioned  the  levy  by  the  Indian  Government  of  a  duty  upon 
British  cotton ;  indeed  few  can  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  elec- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  country  without  being  made  conscious  of  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  our  accepted  system  of  free  imports  and 
heavily  taxed  expoi  I 

Comparing  the  votes  in  Metropolitan  constituencies  in  1S95  with 
those  in  1892,  it  is  found  that  there  was  an  increased  Unionist  vote 
in  all  but  two  of  the  sixty-three  divisions,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  a  gain  of  lM.-J.'IT  votes.  From  this  must  be  deducted  an  in- 
f  7*J  in  the  Separatist  vote  in  Central  Hackney,  and  of  152  in 

•  St.  Pancras,  both  <>f  which  seats,  however,  returned  a  Unionist, 

ring  a  net  lie:'  :'  21  213  votes  on  a  total   electorate  of  <'»(»!>,- 

320.'  This  is  balanced  by  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  Separatist 
862. 

The  I  London    in  e  L885     tai  I  i 'Hows: 
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ize  the  full  significance  of  these  0  the  mind  must  be 

J  election  of    L868,  when  tin;  solid  phalanx 
Ion    Liberal]  D    bj    I         I     ■nsci  \  at  i\ cs    win- 

Perhap   candidate!  for  London  <  an  tell  their  experience  In 

Borne  ii.i  •  idy,  and  what  London  thinks  to-daj  Eng- 

on  to  morrow.    The  ordinary  elector,  though  he  may 

comprehend  rude  tli  loaf  and  the  little  on*    baa  no  time  to  ea 

amine  the  truth  of  lie  thai   Imports  are  paid  for  by  exports. 

He  it  apt  to  ether  Pharaoh  r<  I  payment  foi  bis- corn  intheshap      i 

i it<-  manufad m i 

'Id  ii  nnron  .it      in  which,  ol'cotii        i  ln»iv 

'  •  '.|<|.')itiiji  the  Unionist  gainoi  I"        In  tin  the  fig* 

i -f  the  I 
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ning  one  seat  out  of  four  in  the  City,  and  one  out  of  two  in  West- 
minster. 

The  result  in  the  great  provincial  towns  is  hardly  less  remarkable. 
Of  these,  the  twenty-eight  largest,  with  a  total  population  of  4,672,- 
104,  have  returned  60  Unionists  and  22  Separatists.  The  borough 
representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  since  1885  has  been  thus: 

1885  1886  1892  1895 

Conservative..   86        Unionist 131        Unionist 111        Unionist  ...  146 

Liberal 136        Separatist. ..  91        Separatist. . .  Ill        Separatist...  76 

There  were  two  regions  in  Great  Britain  where,  if  anywhere,  the 
Separatists  might  have  reasonably  expected  to  hold  their  own,  namely, 
in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  The  solidarity  imparted  to  the  Gladston- 
ian  ranks  in  the  North  by  their  great  eponymos,  the  member  for 
Midlothian,  could  hardly,  it  was  thought,  have  been  dissolved  during 
the  short  interval  since  his  retirement  from  active  politics,  especially 
in  view  of  the  succession  to  the  Premiership  having  devolved  on  a 
deservedly  popular  Scottish  peer.  For  the  first  ten  days  of  the  elec- 
tions it  looked  as  if  the  Gladstonians  were  at  least  to  hold  their  own 
in  Scotland,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  tempted  into  an 
effusion  of  grateful  recognition.  Hitherto  the  old  Parliamentary 
hand  had  been  resolutely  still;  the  veteran  had  coyly  refused  to  be 
more  than  an  onlooker.  But  when  he  witnessed  his  hard-pressed 
Caledonian  legions  yielding  no  ground,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
chivalrous  note  of  sympathy,  and  he  wrote  to  acknowledge  that  here, 
at  least,  were  faithful  found.  Alas,  it  was  premature !  The  letter 
was  hardly  sealed  before  three  Scottish  counties,  Argyleshire,  Stir- 
lingshire, and  Elgin,  went  over  to  the  victorious  party.  So  far  from 
being  less  successful  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  Unionist 
cause,  as  compared  with  the  Conservative  as  it  stood  after  the 
election  of  1885  (the  first  on  the  extended  franchise)  shows  a  greater 
advance  in  North  Britain  than  elsewhere.  For  whereas  there  we; 
1S85  only  10  Conservatives  returned  for  1'2  seats,  there  are  now 
Unionists, — a  gain  of  32  per  cent;  whereas  in  England  the  gain  oan 
be  reckoned  at  only  28  percent.  Moreover,  just  as  the  policy  of 
prohibition  had  been  overthrown  at  Derby  in  the  person  y>(  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ilarcourt,  and  Some  Rule  bad  got  its  roup,:  ;it  Newcastle 
in  that  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  so  in  Glasgow  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
went  down,  the  protagonist  of  Scottish  Disestablishment.  Sir  John 
Stirling  Maxwell,  a  young  and   inexperienced  politician,  succeeded 
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in  turning  a  minority  of  nearly  1,200  into  a  majority  of  equal  mag- 
nitude, thus  ousting  a  member  of  five- and -twenty  years'  continuous 
experience.     Here  is  "  dear  old  Scotland's"  position  : 


1885 

1886 

1892 

1895 

Conservative. 

.   10 

Unionist.  . . 

.  29 

Unionist. . . 

.  22 

Unionist. . . 

.  33 

Liberal 

62 

Separatist. . 

.  43 

Separatist . . 

.  50 

Separatist.. 

.  39 

The  turnover  in  Scotland  was  brought  about  by  an  increase  of 
9,450  in  the  Unionist  vote,  and  a  decrease  of  12,138  in  the  Separ- 
atists. 

Wales,  which  was  supposed  to  be  writhing  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  an   alien  Church,  gave  no  more  genial  response  to  her  self- 
constituted  champions.      Represented  in   the   last  Parliament  by  i>v> 
Separatists  to  2  Unionists,  the  figures  now  stand  22  Separatists  to  8 
Unionists.      Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  whose  vigorous  exertions  and  well- 
derined  personality  may  be  attributed  far  more  than  the  mere  Union- 
ist supremacy  in  the  Midlands,  has  claimed  for  North  Worcestershire 
the  distinction  of   having  passed  more  emphatic  censure  on  the  late 
eminent  than  any  other  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom.     A 
aratist  majority  of  2,158  in  1M»2  was  there  turned  into  a  Union- 
majority  of  '.,VN  in  1895,  a  dilference  of  3,146  votes,  representing 
a  turnover  of  1  .-"'7:;  el<  PcUmam  qui  meruit — the  meed  must  be 

elsewhere;    it   lias    been  won   m  Wales  itself.      In  Merthvr 
ivil  tli'  ratist  majority  of  9,644  in  L892  has  melted  away  to 

•i.~-i'>  in  l  a  diffei  6,919  votes,  representing  the  turn- 

i  <•;":;.}.',:•  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Welsh  elec- 

tions is  this,  that  wi  |    Separatist  vote  bas  remained 

nearly  stationary,  showing   a  decrease   of  only  "J  I  7  on    the    figures  of 

L892,  the  Dn  oni  I  poll  b  vn  by  9,  L50  \  «>t. 

The  defeated  party  are  bravely  busy  in  trying  to  extract  some 

olation  from  political  arithmetic.       It  lias  been  said  that  the  1111111 

ts  won  by  t!i<-  [Jnioi  out.  of  proportion  to  the  total 

iber  of  vol        oiled.  eneral  election   \ •«,t 

ra  have  not  applied  this  balm  to  their  wounded  feeli] 

thai   usually  tune-  elections:   call  them  "  wol>- 

biers"  if    tin;.  |  \n   if  thev  an;  <>n  your  OWn 

I'.  it    not  nas    there    been    an    election    when-    the 

bad  leas  influence  on  the  result  than  thev  had  hi  t  .July. 

■  be  mo-.  <,f  in,-,         q< a  of  molecules,  w&s  well 

i    .t  out  m  the  anal  '  published  in  the  "  'I'm 
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of  July  31,    where  the    aggregate    votes   on    either   side    in    Great 
Britain,    exclusive    of  Ireland,  were    shown    as    compared  with  the 


figures  of  1892. 

Unionist 
Votes 

Unionist 
Members 

Separatist 
Votes 

Separatist 
Members 

1892  ...        2,139,502 
1895...        2,267,555 

292 
390 

increase 

2, 105, 589 
2,012,583 

93, 006  deci 

275 
177 

128,053 

-ease 

— "  a  difference  of  221, 059  votes,  equivalent  to  the  conversion  of  110, 529  Separatist 
into  Unionist  voters,  or  about  5£  per  cent  on  the  Separatist  poll :  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  every  19  who  voted  Separatist  in  1892  one  has  been  converted  into  a 
Unionist. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  part  of  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  vague  fear  stirred  in  the  minds  of  quiet,  well-to-do 
people  by  the  Anarchist  and  Socialist  movements.  Life  is  too  short, 
and  for  most  people  too  busy,  to  admit  of  analysis  and  understanding 
of  all  the  so-called  advanced  platforms.  Anarchism  and  socialism 
are  in  theory  opposed  to  one  another,  for  the  Anarchist  wants  to 
sweep  away  all  authority,  while  the  Socialist  aims  at  government 
interference  at  every  point  where  the  citizen  enjoys  liberty  under 
present  conditions.  But  in  confounding  the  two  schemes  and  using 
u  Anarchist"  and  "  Socialist"  as  synonymous  terms,  the  popular  judg- 
ment is  not  far  wrong  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  comes,  for  an- 
archism and  socialism  both  aim  at  the  destruction  of  that  scheme  of 
government  under  which  this  country — and  every  other  country  that 
has  become  great — has  attained  to  security,  prosperity,  and  internal 
tranquillity.  Nothing  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  the  general  elec- 
tion than  the  insignificance  of  the  Anarchist,  Socialist,  and  Independ- 
ent Labor  vote.  By  a  happy  coincidcnee  the  Social!  emtio 
Federation  held  their  annual  conference  at  Birmingham  immedial 
after  the  close  of  the  polls.  This  organization — which,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  its  officials  (even  the  Social -Democratic  Federa- 
tion is  conventional  enough  to  have  its  president,  deputy -presidents, 
and  staff),  is  not  national,  but  international — has  been  in  existence  in 
England  for  fifteen  years.  The  president  informed  the  cy^i*. 
that  5,000  propagandist  meetings  had  been  held  during  the  car. 

Inasmuch    as    the    Federation  was    able  to  run  only  four  unsuccessful 

candidates  at  the  elections,  who  polled  an  a  iteof  between  -.' 

and  3,000  votes,  it  does  not,  seem  that   their  doctrines  have  t., 

deep  r«»ot  on   British  soil.      Their  kinship  to  anarchism  mav 
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in  the  first  business  discussed  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference, 

namely,  the  circulation  of  leaflets  entitled  "  A  Few  Facts  about  John 

Burns."     These  facts,  it  may  be  assumed,  were  not  complimentary  to 

the  onlv  avowed  Socialist  returned  to  the  new  Parliament.      But  Mr. 

Burns  seems  quite  ready  for  civil  war  in  the  Socialist  ranks,  for  on 

Sundav,  August  4,  he  regaled  his  constituents  with  his  view  of  the 

causes  for  the  capture  of  London  by  the  Unionists.      This,  he  said, 

was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  u  25,000  wobbling  voters,  more  or 

less  drunk,  had  voted  with  beer,"  and  partly  to  "  lies  served  up  from 

the  Social-Democratic  well."     We  may  leave  Mr.  Burns  to  justify 

his  compliments  to  the  democracy  of  London,  and  to  settle  accounts 

with  his  Social -Democratic  critics,  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 

the  social  revolution,  for  which  the  conference  cheered  in  separating, 

is  not  quite  so  imminent  as   it   might   be  if  its  well-wishers  could 

ee  among  themselves.      But  it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that 

Mr.  Burns,  in  attributing  the  result  of  the  elections  to  the  influence 

of  "beer,  Bible,  bribery,  and   blackguardism/1  was   only  uttering   a 

coarse  paraph]  [   the  explanation  proceeding  from  other  sources. 

The  majority  of   28    in   tl  •     Bouse  of  Commons  last  June  was  the 

mandate  of  the  democracy  to  recast  the  constitution;  the  majority  of 

152  i-  the  voice  of  the  publican,  the  parson,  and  the  Primrose  dame. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  real  opinion  of  the  >nsible  leaders  of 

ted    pari  They  know  what    it   all  means,  that  they  must 

e  their  tine:   and   recast   their  policy.      Their  knowledge  is  shared 

thoughtful  of  the  rank  and  tile.     "  1'  nfortunately ,  "  con- 

irman  oi  Mr.  Causton'fl  meeting  in  West  Southwark  on 

July  29,     the  Liberal  party  has  undertaken  too  much,  and  has  sue* 

led  in  irritaf  by  attempting  legislation  for  which 

•t  quite  ready. " 
B  •'  what  the  Separatist  party  has  done,  they  have  had  to 

imm  of  that  for  which  the  only  indirectly  responsible. 

•  f  Mi.  Gladstone  and   Lord   Rosebery  cannot  be  ju 

of  ha  anus  of  anarch  i .-in  and 

cialism.     i  an  Admini  I  I     I    wits'  rn<\   to  scrape 

r  a  majority,  it  drawi  to  itself  all  the  extra  ps  on  the 

lookout  for  M  >  do  their  woi        The  Separatists  had  accepted 

Ik     i    R  f  the  I ri!i  support ;   were  t be  electa] 

blame  if  tl  red  them  capable  of  pa]  imilar  price  t<>r  the 

aunt,  of  t  I    to  be  reckoned  a  i  the 

i  oui   people  for  socialism  could  be 
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expressed  only  in  those  constituencies  where  no  Socialist  candidates 
were  run,  by  voting  against  candidates  of  the  Left. 

One  value  of  a  general  election  is  found  in  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
stock-taking,  and  it  is  a  reassuring  outcome  of  this  one  that  Socialist 
and  Anarchist  propaganda,  which  have  spread  so  widely  among  our 
German  cousins  and  French  neighbors,  have  been  shown  to  have 
made  little  headway  among  our  own  people.  There  are  Socialists 
among  us,  just  as  there  are  neo-Buddhists;  there  are  Anarchists  as 
there  are  pious  Jacobites;  but,  thus  far,  they  are  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. Busy  and  comfortable  people  regard  them  as  the  same  thing; 
an  ugly  bogy,  indeed,  but  still  a  long  way  off. 

It  is  probable  that  the  direct  influence  of  the  trade  unions  upon 
the  elections  fell  far  short  of  what  was  expected.  In  all  the  strikes 
brought  about  by  these  organizations  there  has  always  been- a  consid- 
erable minority  of  members,  anxious  to  continue  at  work,  and  only 
yielding  to  pressure  in  desisting.  These  men  have  felt  themselves 
the  victims  of  tyranny, — and  tyranny  of  the  many  is  as  deeply  re- 
sented as  tyranny  of  the  few.  Therefore,  though  the  officials  of 
trade  unions  are  generally  Radical,  and  instruct  members  to  vote  that 
way,  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  obedience.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  Derby  and  Crewe,  the  headquarters  respectively  of  the  Midland 
and  London  &  North  Western  railway  men,  the  Unionists  achieved 
signal  victories.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  chief 
act  of  the  Separatist  Government  affecting  the  industrial  classes  was 
a  measure  promoted  by  the  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Workers,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  boon  was  not  appreciated  by  those  whom  it  was  intended 
to  conciliate,  who  were  thereby  deprived  of  earning  overtime  pay. 

One  other  feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  Administration  con- 
tributed appreciably  to  its  downfall.  Their  sincerity  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  subject  of  suspicion.  There  were  ugly  stories  afloat 
about  the  honors  conferred  on  Lord  Rosebery's  recommendation,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  peerages  and  bar- 
onetcies were  cynically  exchanged  for  contributions  to  thtf  election 
chest.     It  was  quite  enough  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  bonat  the 

projected  attack  on  the  Lords  to  sec  the  leaders  who  were  to  direct  it 
distributing  peerages  among  their  followers.  It"  hereditary  lawgiving 
was  the  iniquity  it  was  described,  was  there  not  guilt  in  creating 
more   hereditary  lawgivers?     Prom  one  end  oi  the  country  to  the 

other  tins  puzzled  some  and   disgusted  Oth< 
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There  is  some  obscurity  banging  over  the  future  of  a  subject 
which,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  has  never  yet  been  without  its  impor- 
tance in  Parliamentary  warfare  in  Britain, — namely,  the  future  no- 
menclature of  the  principal  political  parties.  For  the  present,  the 
terms  "  Unionist"  and  "  Separatist"  are  convenient  enough,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  only  serviceable  pro  hac  vice.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Opposition,  in  preparing  for  the  next  appeal  to  the  country,  will 
be  so  blind  as  to  put  Home  Rule  in  the  front,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part 
of  their  programme.  If,  then,  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  be  not 
at  stake  at  the  next  general  election,  wherein  will  the  titles  "  Union- 
ist" and  "  Separatist"  be  appropriate?  "  Nationalist" — a  term  which 
best  expresses  the  patriotic  confederation  supporting  the  present 
Government — has  been  appropriated  as  the  common  designation  of 
Parnellites  and  Anti-Parnellites.  "  Conservative"  will  not  serve,  be- 
cause the  Liberal-Unionists,  who  were  threatened  with  annihilation, 
have  returned   77  strong  instead   of  42,    and   their  importance  can 

dly  be  overrated.  "Constitutional"  has  far  too  many  syllables, 
— in  short,  the  name  has  not  yet  been  minted  which  shall  serve  to 
distinguish  the  Unionist  Party  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Ilowbeit,  we   may  rest  content  with   the  substance,  and  leave  its 

future   designation   to   be   the   spontaneous  outcome  of  events.      The 

empire  has  been  delivered  from  the  nightmare  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Future  historians  shall  describe  how  the  nations  of  the  world  looked 

Igging  tl;  .  while  England,  alternately  their  model 

.  their  warning  ed  during  that  space  of  time  in  the  con- 

rhether  she  should  Loosen  the  girdle  that  held  her  robes  of 
r.  and    1.  ople    finally  declared    that    it   should 

not 

II  BRBERQ    Ma.wviil. 
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That  the  "  uses  of  adversity"  are  "  sweet"  is  a  dictum  from  which 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  dissent.  That  they  are  salutary  is  be- 
yond question;  and  no  one  will  grudge  a  defeated  party  or  an  un- 
successful candidate  the  austere  edification  which  can  be  drawn  from 
a  critical  study  of  recent  misfortune.  Such  a  study  I  am  invited  to 
undertake  in  The  Forum,  and  I  willingly  comply  with  the  invitation. 

I  must  begin  my  task  by  admitting  the  full  severity  of  the  blow 
which  we  have  sustained.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  knock-kneed 
attempts  to  show  that  an  overwhelming  defeat,  lightly  regarded,  is  a 
moral  victory.  I  have  no  interest  in  complicated  statistics  which 
only  prove  that,  if  every  one  had  voted  differently,  different  results 
would  have  ensued.  My  task  is  limited  to  answering  the  Editor's 
question,  What  causes,  in  my  judgment,  contributed  most  to  our  de- 
feat? In  estimating  those  causes  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  late  Government,  for  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole, 
or  even  for  that  Eadical  section  of  it  with  which  I  am  especially  as- 
sociated. I  rely  on  my  experience  in  my  own  constituency,  enlarged 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  those  many  districts  of  the  country 
which  I  have  visited  for  electioneering  or  speech-making  purposes 
during  the  last  three  years. 

At  the  general  election  of  1892  I  was  returned  for  the  Northern 
Division  of  Bedfordshire.  Out  of  an  electorate  of  13,680,  I  polled 
5, GOO  votes:  my  opponent  5,050.  At  the  general  election  of  lv 
out  of  an  electorate  of  13,744,  I  polled  5,370:  my  opponent  5,643. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  figures  go,  it  would  seem  thai  5,000 
electors  stood  firm  on  either  side;  that  kJ*24  went  over  from  me  to  niv 
opponent;  and  that  my  opponent  procured  363  new  supporters,  who 
had  not  been  on  the  register — or,  at  any  rate,  had  do1  voted  —at  the 
former  election.  If  this  be  so,  it  represents,  of  oourse,  no  very 
sweeping  change  <»f  opinion — no  very  considerable  turnover  of 

but  it  fairly  represents  fcheamount  of  change  which,  occurring  all  < 

the   country,  has    given    t"    Lord    Salisbury  his    huge    m;ijorit\         [q 

some  cast's,  of  course,  the  ohange  was  emphatic,  and  the  turn. 
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enormous.  Those  cases,  however,  would  not  have  produced  the 
present  result,  if  they  had  not  been  supplemented  by  the  many 
where,  as  in  my  own,  a  small  majority  for  the  Liberals  in  1892  was 
transformed  into  a  still  smaller  majority  for  the  Tories  in  1895. 

If  any  constituency  was  thus  fairly  typical  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  change  which  it  manifested,  it  was  not  less  so  in  its 
character  and  history.  North  Bedfordshire  is  almost  entirely  rural. 
It  contains  no  large  town  (for  the  borough  of  Bedford,  though  in  the 
Northern  Division  geographically,  is  outside  politically,  having  a 
member  of  its  own) :  it  has  no  considerable  factories,  no  collieries,  no 
mines.  It  contains  three  small  towns,  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
gentlefolks,  tradespeople,  and  artisans.  There  are  three  or  four  great 
landowners,  a  large  number  of  farmers,  a  sprinkling  of  professional 
men  :  of  course  in  every  parish  an  Established  clergyman,  and  in  most 
a  Dissenting  minister.  But  after  all  these  deductions  it  remains  true 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  voters  are  agricultural  laborers,  and  live 
by  daily  work  on  the  land  at  an  average  wage  of  twelve  shillings  a 
week.  In  brief,  North  Bedfordshire  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rural 
constituencies  of  K:  gland.  Its  electoral  history  is  that  in  18S5— -the 
first  year  in  which  the  agricultural  laborers  had  the  vote — it  gave  a 
Liberal  majority  of  L,615;  in  1886  it  gave  a  Unionist  majority  of 
482;  in  1  v'*"2  it  returned  me,  a  Gladstonian  Radical,  by  54-0;  and  in 
1  895  it  rejected  me  by  267. 

Such   being  the  nature  of  t:  stituency  with  which  I  had  to 

deal,  and  the  result  a  defeat   for  Liberalism,  I  proceed  to  answer  the 

otion  as  to  the  causes  which  chiefly  operated  against  us.     I  take 

I     «e  which    have  ft  6  most  potent;   and    I    take  them  not 

according  to  their  respectiye  importance,  but  rather  in  the  chrono- 

in  which,  i  one,  they  became  apparent  to  me. 

1.   I  put  first  what  is  described,  in  a  variety  of  metaphors,  as 

" the  wave, "  Mibe  turn  of  the  tide,1  and  u the  swing  of  thependu- 

;.'* — in  other  words,  the  tendency  of  democratic  constituencies  to 

from  •        le  at  luooe         elections.     This  tendency  has 

d  manifest  In   England  we  have  had  a  wide  suflY 

protected  ballot.     In  the  old  dayi  of  open  voting,  the  shame 

of  tergiversation  helped  I       i  ordinary  voter  straight.     But 

now  that,  under  the  bal  koh    VOter    is,  as  Junius  said,  "the   de 

"••t , "  he  \         i  bichever  way  his  Bettled  Con- 
or hi-  men  hare  been  in 

i  a  twin," — is  an  electoral  for 

u 
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inula  often  heard,  and  still  oftener  acted  on.  The  suffrage  was  first 
given  to  the  artisans  in  towns  in  1S67;  to  the  agricultural  laborers 
in  the  country  in  1834.  The  ballot  was  established  in  1872.  The 
general  election  of  1868  gave  a  majority  to  the  Liberals;  that  of 
1874,  a  majority  to  the  Tories;  that  of  1880,  a  great  majority  to  the 
Liberals.  The  election  of  1885  made  the  Liberals  equal  to  the  Tories 
and  the  Irish  combined.  This  equality  was  disturbed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Home  Kule  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  heavily  beaten 
in  the  election  of  1886,  and  restored  to  power,  with  a  small  majority 
of  Liberals  and  Irish  combined,  in  1892.  This  year  the  Liberals 
have  been  defeated  more  heavily  than  ever  in  their  previous  history. 
In  view  of  these  electoral  permutations,  it  is  surely  impossible  to 
doubt  the  importance  of  "  the  wave"  as  a  factor  in  all  political  cal- 
culations; and  it  was  to  "  the  wave"  and  its  probable  effect  that  I  first 
turned  my  thoughts  when,  on  the  close  of  the  election  of  1892,  we 
began  to  forecast  the  future.  It  has  proved  to  be  of  Atlantic  size  and 
force,  and  some  of  the  voyagers  whom  it  has  submerged  ruefully 
remark  that,  in  anticipation,  they  scarcely  did  justice  to  its  powers. 
2.  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  effect  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  elections  of  1874  and  1886, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  did  not  save  his  party  from  defeat;  but 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  both  those  cases  his  recent  policy 
had  alienated  great  masses  of  his  supporters,  who  deliberately  ab- 
stained from  the  polls  because  they  disapproved  of  his  dealings,  in 
the  one  case,  with  public  education,  and  in  the  other,  with  Home 
Eule.  Against  a  deliberate  resolve  of  that  kind,  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's personality  could  not  prevail.  But  his  supreme  value  as 
an  electioneering  force  lay  in  this:  that  in  those  who  followed  him 
he  inspired  a  personal  devotion  which  was  akin  to  religious  fanat- 
icism. His  moral  enthusiasm  infected  his  disciples,  and,  led  by 
him,  they  went  into  an  election  as  into  a  crusade,  and  fought  as  on]  v 
men  can  fight  who  are  consumed  by  self-sacrificing  fervor  for  a 
sacred  cause.  In  a  contest  such  as  that  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  this  personal  enthusiasm  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
value.      Our  action   had   not,  as   in    1874    and    1886  n   distinct 

offence  to  our  own  people;  there  was  no  determination  among  our 
former  supporters  to  vote  against  us  or  to  abstain.  But  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  indifference,  listlessness,  and  languor,  and  against 
evils  of  that  kind  Mr.  Gladstone  was  omnipotent,     Himself  inspired, 

lie    inspired    his    followers,  and    eaeh    follower  transmitted    the 
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spark  of  enthusiasm  to  two  or  three  languid  or  careless  souls  who 
might  otherwise,  through  sheer  indifference  to  political  issues,  have 
come  over  to  the  party  of  reaction. 

"  We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 
Made  him  our  Master  to  live  and  to  die. " 

We  knew  the  immensity  of  our  loss  when,  on  that  dismal  1st  of 
March,  1894.  we  realized  that  we  had  heard  him  for  the  last  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  iSText  I  must  put  bad  times.  I  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
space  to  discuss  the  causes  and  cure  of  commercial  depression.  The 
rural  electors  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  theory,  but  they 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  ignore 
an  evil  which  makes  itself  felt  pretty  impartially  by  squires,  farmers, 
clergymen,  artisans,  and  laborers.  Times  are  bad:  there  is  little 
money  about,  not  much  work,  and  a  chance  of  less.  By  some  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  not  easy  to  follow,  these  evils  are  traced  to  the 
Liberal  Government,  and  those  who  ought  to  know  better  trade  on  the 

Inlity  and  the  Bufferings  of  the  least-instructed  class  by  suggest- 
ing that,  if  the  Tories  get  back  into  power,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  work  and  wages.  '  Vote  for  Compton  and  better  times"  was  my 
opj  placard:  and  in  vain  I  replied  that  "  \  sell  and 

more  rain"  would  be  quite  onable  a  cry.     Hut  the  sufferers 

from  bad  timi  oly  led  to  'it.  from  a  change  i  f 

k>  menaced  with  <  reater  distress  if  the 

Liberal  candidate  wok;  returned.  "  If  you  vote  for  the  Liberal,  there 
will  be  do  work  this  winfcei  an  ambiguous  but  intelligible  warn- 

ing freely  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  any  direct  or-  personal 

thn  le  it  in  e  to  pro©  I  be  author  of  the 

Wlien  we  think  how  very  little  an  agricultural  laborer 
at  it  m<  i  him  and  to  his  family  to  lose  a  week's  work 

or  a  shilling  of  i  and  when  we  farther  remember  thai  be  ifl  a 

•.-.•ill  in  his  oottag  od  without  appeal  by  an 

offended     landlord,  —  th<  I      that    a    handful    of    voters 

yielded  to  )>r<  but  that  the  greal  bull*  stand  as  firm  as  rocka  in 

'  ooi    id  on. 
i.   [am  not  d  d  to  lay  much  on  territorial  influence.     In 

•  ■.  e  thai  i  icpt  one    a  notable  excep- 

;ilv--w         ainst  me;  and  two  peers  of  enormous  wealth 
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were  understood  to  be  straining  every  nerve  for  my  defeat.  Yet  we 
did  not  iind  that  in  the  villages  more  immediately  under  these  great 
men's  domination  we  suffered  any  special  loss,  nor  did  we  ever  hear 
of  a  single  voter  who  voted  against  us  because  the  Duke  of  B.  or  Lord 
C.  wished  it.  The  influence  was  rather  felt  in  an  indirect  fashion. 
The  tenant-farmers  were  emboldened  by  their  landlords'  known 
wishes  to  put  extra  pressure  on  their  laborers;  and  the  very  long 
purses  on  which  my  opponent  was  able  to  draw  gave  him  unlimited 
funds  for  the  expensive  work  of  organization.  It  must  be  remarked 
in  this  connection  that  an  English  electoral  law,  while  rigidly  pro- 
portioning what  a.  candidate  himself  may  spend  to  the  number  of 
electors,  in  no  way  limits  the  amount  of  extraneous  aid  which 
friendly  individuals  or  associations  may  send  to  his  assistance. 
Under  cover  of  this  palpable  anomaly  there  has  recently  sprung  up 
a  custom  of  importing  into  each  constituency,  at  election-time,  a  host 
of  mysterious  strangers  who  profess  to  come  from  Ulster,  and,  spend- 
ing money  freely  in  the  public-houses,  and  visiting  from  door  to  door, 
propagate  blood-curdling  stories  of  the  religious  persecution  which 
Home  Kule  would  entail.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these 
stories,  preposterous  as  they  are,  produce  some  effect  on  earnest  but 
timid  Nonconformists. 

5.  This  leads  me,  from  general  considerations,  to  a  special  ques- 
tion of  pure  politics.  How  did  Home  Eule  affect  the  election  of 
1895?  In  IS 86  Home  Kule  was  a  new  policy.  Great  numbers  of 
good  Liberals  were  frightened  and  perplexed  by  it,  and,  as  I  said 
above,  deliberately  abstained  from  voting, — some  even  voted  against 
us ;  and  the  result  was  a  great  Liberal  defeat.  But  during  the  six  years 
which  elapsed  between  1886  and  the  next  election,  a  great  change  took 
place.  I  cannot  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Home  Rule  ever  ex< 
great  enthusiasm  in  England  ;  but  the  Liberal  electors  were  gradually 
led  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  impassioned  advocacy,  and  by  the  more 
humdrum  argumentation  of  his  supporters,  to  recognize  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  Irish  claim  to  self -government,  and  its  essentia]  con- 
sonance with  the  fundamental  idea  of  Liberalism  Fears  «>f  religious 
persecution,  of  separation  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  oi 
danger  to  life  and  property  under  a  system  of  Home  Rule,  gradu 
faded  away  from  mosl  of    the   minds  which   bad  harbored  them.       \ 

doubt  a  certain  percentage  of  Libera]  voters  had  gone  over  to  the 
Tory  or  u  Unionist"  oamp,  and  remained  there;  but  tl.  it  hulk 

of  those  who  bad  been  frightened  awav  by  Home  Kule  in   1886  had 
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returned  to  their  Liberal  allegiance  by  1892.  For  my  own  part  I 
saw  no  marked  alteration  in  this  respect  between  1892  and  1895. 
The  Liberal  electors  seemed  to  have  made  np  their  minds  that  the 
Irish  claim  to  self-government  was  just  and  sound,  and  to  have 
finally  accepted  the  theory  of  Home  Rule.  I  could  not,  however, 
fail  to  observe  that  two  or  three  considerations  tended  to  modify 
their  zeal  for  the  Irish  policy,  which  still,  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
reason,  they  accepted.  In  the  first  place,  the  shape  in  which  our 
Home  Rule  bill  left  the  House  of  Commons,  retaining  the  Irish 
members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  all  purposes,  English  as 
well  as  Imperial,  was  not  acceptable.  Personally,  I  have  always  been 
a  strong  advocate  for  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  as  the  sym- 
bol and  safeguard  of  Imperial  Unity,  and  to  that  view  I  adhere.  But 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  they  are  to  be  retained,  any  plan  which  enables 
them  to  vote  on  purely  English,  as  distinct  from  Imperial,  questions, 
can  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  pending  a  complete  system  of 
all-round  devolution  under  a  central  Parliament.  The  nature  of  this 
makeshift,  and  the  necessity  for  it.  were  difficult  to  explain;  and  our 
opponents  made  great  capital  out  of  a  plan  which  seemed  to  put  Eng- 
land under  the  power  of  tiie  Irish  members,  while  they,  in  their  local 
slature,  would  be  exempt  from  our  interference. 
In  the  i  place,  L   found   that  we  had  made  a  mistake   in  re- 

fusing to  apply  the  word  M  subordinate"  t<>  the  Irish  legislature  which 

ite.      We  bad  won  the  election  of  1892  by  reih  r- 

ating,  in  Mr.  e'fl  words,  that  the  Irish  legislature  was   to  be 

"subject  in  all  things  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  liable,  if  need 

COrreoi  it."      We  held  that  the  fact  of  subordination 

woven    into  the  TOrj  Substance    and    texture  Of   our  bill;    and  we 

i  that  there  was  do  |  loy  a  distinctive  word,  which  is 

applied    to   our   Colonial  .lures,  when    the  thing  which  the, 

d  represents  was  abundantly  secured.     But  it.  was  not  difficult 

•  t'  Some  Rule  to  make  it  appear  as  if.  in  rejecting 

the'  thing;  tod   the  effects  which  this  mis- 

repn  □  prod  |  ■>  think  that,  we  had  made  ;i  mistake 

m  <1. 

In  t.h'-,  third  place,  tli--  interna]  di  of  the   [risk   Party  to 

•at.   alienated    English    sympathy   from   then-  oau  e;  and 

finally  the  bulk  of  our  while  they  still  adhered  to  Heme 

BuL  e  beartily  tired  of  tbewh         ibject.     Ireland,  Scotland, 

sdly  declared  in  favor  of  our  Irish  policy ;  but, 
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as  Lord  Rosebery  rightly  said,  in  a  much -misrepresented  phrase,  "  the 
predominant  member  of  the  partnership  of  the  Three  Kingdoms" 
must  be  much  more  thoroughly  converted  before  that  policy  can  be 
translated  into  fact. 

6.  The  sixth  cause  was  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  parochial  clergy  of  my  Division  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  univer- 
sally opposed  to  me.  Their  opposition  was,  I  am  sure,  thoroughly 
conscientious,  and,  as  I  am  a  stanch  advocate  of  Disestablishment, 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  influence  of  pastoral  admonitions, 
appeals  to  religious  sentiment,  visits  of  Church  workers,  and  the  like, 
was  probably  great.  All,  however,  was  conducted  so  decently  and 
discreetly  that  I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  precise  amount  of  effort 
put  forth,  or  to  gauge  its  effect.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  simple  vil- 
lagers were  told  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicarage  that  I  wished  to  pull 
down  the  parish  church,  or  that  any  one  who  voted  for  me  would 
have  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  vicarage  for  coals  at  Christmas  or 
soup  in  illness.  Scarcely  more  credible  is  the  report  that  a  great  lady 
in  the  county  announced  that  her  country  house  would  be  closed,  and 
all  the  material  benefits  which  flow  from  it  into  the  village  suspended, 
if  the  Liberal  candidate  were  returned.  Scarcely  credible,  I  say,  are 
these  stories;  and  yet  I  am  afraid  we  must  confess  that  here  in  Eng- 
land the  women  of  the  privileged  classes  have  not  yet  learned  to  play 
the  game  of  politics  with  strict  regard  for  the  rules  of  fair  play ;  and 
that  they  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  to  promote  even  a  sacred 
cause  by  poisonous  whispers  and  untraceable  innuendoes  directed 
against  the  character  and  private  life  of  the  candidate  whom  they 
oppose. 

7.  Our  record  of  work  during  our  three  years  of  power  did  not 
powerfully  affect  the  imagination  of  the  voters.  They  look  for  re- 
sults. They  are  never  impressed  by  the  plea  of  parliamentary  ob- 
struction. They  expect  a  Government  to  govern,  and  a  majority  to 
prevail.  They  regarded  the  time  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons  OD 
bills  which  the  Lords  rejected  as  pure  waste;  and  even  our  host 
handiwork  did  not  serve  us  much.  The  poor  did  not  fool  the  benefit 
of  Sir  William  Ilarcourt's  great  Budget.  Mr.  Asquith's  admirable 
Factory  Act  did  not  appeal  to  rural  voters;  and  our  Parish  Councils 
Act  did  us  positive  and  twofold  harm.     It  disappointed  the  la 

who  have  not  so  far  derived  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  we  had  led 

them  to  expect;  and  it  disgusted  the  farmers  who  had  been  reje 

when  they  stood  for  the  Counoill  Of  their  respoet  i\  e  parishes. 
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8.  The  circumstances  of  the  dissolution  were  unlucky.  Country 
people  could  not  understand  why  we  should  resign  office  because  of 
a  snatched  vote  on  an  administrative  detail.  The  fact  that  we  re- 
signed instead  of  dissolving  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  country  on  some  clear  and  definite  issue.  We  waited 
to  take  the  position  of  the  attacking  party ;  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
sagacious  plan  of  dissolving  in  silence,  without  pledge,  promise,  or 
programme,  left  us  nothing  to  attack.  Thus  we  had  to  go  to  the 
country,  neither  affirming  nor  denying,  neither  constructing  nor  de- 
stroying,— and  the  country  seemed  disposed  to  ask  why  we  came  to  it 
at  all. 

9.  I  have  taken  out  of  its  chronological  order,  and  reserved  for 
the  last  place  in  the  list  of  our  causes  of  defeat,  that  which  was  by 
far  the  most  potent  of  all.  Every  cause  which  I  have  enumerated 
did  us  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  harm,  but  all  of  them  together 
could  not  have  ruined  us  without  the  assistance  of  the  Local  Veto 
Bill.  I  record  this  opinion  with  unfeigned  regret.  "Driven,"  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  "  by  the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  convic- 
tion," I  have  for  twelve  years  advocated  the  establishment  of  local 
and  popular  control  over  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  I  have 
done  so  both  because  I  believed  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish 
drunkenness  by  lessening  the  temptation  to  drink,  and  because  I  re- 
garded    it  as   a   natural   and  necessary  part  of  any  genuine  system  of 

J  self-government.  On  those  grounds  I  advocated  it  at  the  elec- 
tion of  L892,  and  ever  since  at  the  long  series  of  meetings  which  I 
have  addressed  between  that  time  and  this.  I  have  spoken  in  towns 
and  villages   of   every  size;   to  BOme   hundred    meetings   of   my   own 

porters;  and  in  a  dozen  oonstitnenoies  besides  my  own  I  have 
led  audiences  of  enthusiastic  Liberals,  who  took  up 

ry  point  with  ready  apprehension,  and  signified  their  sympathy 
by  the  most  emphatic  tokens.     Each  buc<  essive  point  in  our  Liberal 

gramme  elicited  louder  oheera  than  the  last, — until  we  came  to 

Local  Veto.     Then  a  deathly  gloom  came  'town,  like  a  thick  cold 

upon  the  meeting,  and  I  to  choke  the  speaker.     Every 

man  who   has  the  faculty   or  tin-  hahit,  of    public  speech    speak.-,  as  it 

.vith  his  finger  on  the* pulse  of  Ins  audience;  he  feels,  almost 
before  the  are  out  of  his  mouth,  whether  .or  not  the  pulse  \i 

tically.     In  discoursing  of  Local  Veto,    the  speaker 

Kin   for'  that   i<-   ■    ■  |      >u  ;    nay,   the    pu  I  tned    to 

■    .  and  his  beai  for  ike  moment,  separated 
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by  an  intervening  cloud  which  no  rhetoric  could  pierce.  Where, 
five  minutes  before,  all  had  been  enthusiasm,  approval,  sympathy, 
and  applause,  there  was  now  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  or  at  the  most 
a  lonely  cheer  from  a  little  knot  of  convinced  teetotallers. 

Now  this  marked  and  unmistakable  disapprobation  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  particular  bill  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
lately  introduced, — a  much  better  one,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  than  its 
predecessors,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  limitation  as  well  as  pro- 
hibition. That  bill  was  vulnerable  in  several  points,  which  its  ene- 
mies were  not  slow  to  detect;  but  it  is  needless  to  indicate  these 
now,  because  what  the  voters  objected  to,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
was  not  this  or  that  detail,  but  the  very  principle  on  which  the 
bill  was  founded.  "  We  don't  want  to  have  our  public-house  shut 
up," — was  the  cry  of  the  rural  voter;  and  everything  which  tended 
in  the  direction  of  veto  he  cordially  mistrusted  and  disliked.  Of 
course  it  was  easy  enough  to  correct  misrepresentations  of  our 
bill ;  to  point  out  that  we  were  only  giving  to  the  community  the 
power  which  the  irresponsible  magistrates  now  have;  to  show  that, 
instead  of  "  robbing  a  poor  man  of  his  beer, "  we  were  giving  him 
the  key  of  his  own  cellar:  it  was  all  in  vain, — nothing  could  make 
the  idea  of  Local  Veto  go  down.  If  the  Act  was  not  to  be  enforced, 
it  was  folly  to  pass  it:  if  it  was,  the  poor  man  would  be  the  sufferer. 
That  was,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  universal  feeling;  and  when  we 
remember  that  the  agricultural  laborer  has  practically  no  amusement 
except  the  public-house,  and  no  physical  enjoyments  except  beer  and 
tobacco,  can  even  the  most  rigid  moralist  among  us  blame  him  if  he 
looks  askance  at  legislation  which  would  imperil  those  cherished  al- 
leviations of  his  daily  toil? 

For  my  own  part,  I  remain  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle  of 
Local  Control,  and  I  only  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
bulk  of  my  countrymen  seem  blind  to  its  merits.  In  this  matter  of 
the  reform  of  the  liquor  laws,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  true  that 
the  Liberal  Party  has  fallen  by  its  own  virtue.  We  have  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity.  We  have  attacked  abuses  wher- 
ever we  saw  them;  and  all  the  powers  of  evil  have  been  banded  to- 
gether to  resist  our  onslaught. 

In  this  enumeration  of   causes  of  defeat,  it  will    be  observed  that 
I    have   said   nothing   about    tin'   action   of    the    Independent    1 
Party,  or  the  attitude  of   the   Roman  Catholic  voters  toward  denomi- 
national  Education.      Other  candidates  might    have    much 
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these  topics,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  my  personal  experience. 
Intimidation,  lies,  and  bribery  by  means  of  free  beer  no  doubt 
played  a  great  part;  but  unhappily  they  are  of  too  constant  occur- 
rence at  our  elections  to  call  for  special  comment  here. 

I  may  be  asked,  if  these  causes  ruined  us,  what  would  have 
helped  us?     I  answer  briefly: 

(a)  A  reasonable  system  of  old-age  pensions,  discriminating  be- 
tween the  deserving  and  the  undeserving. 

(b)  Electoral  reform  (one  man,  one  vote;  a  shorter  period  of 
qualifying  residence;    all  elections  on  one  day). 

(c)  A  combined,  authorized,  and  resolute  attack  on  the  wrecking 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  putting  this  in  the  forefront  of  his 
policy,  my  friend  and  leader,  Lord  Rosebery,  showed,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  that  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  our  abrupt  retirement  from  office  interfered 
with  a  concerted  movement  of  the  whole  Liberal  army  against  the 
irresponsible  power  of  hereditary  lawmakers. 

But  I  have  already  answered  the  Editor's  question,  and  I  must 
not  go  on  supplementing  my  reply  with  unsolicited  opinions. 

George  W.  E.  Eussell. 


"WHY,    WHENCE,    AND    WHITHER?" 

I  have  taken  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  article 
from  some  words  which  Carlyle  borrrowed  or  translated  from  Goethe. 
Why  did  we  have  the  general  election  just  now? — Whence  came  the 
results  that  we  all  can  see  only  too  clearly? — and  Whither  is  the 
change  of  government  to  bring  us? 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  for  one  was  surprised  at  the  result  of 
the  election, — at  the  overwhelming  victory  it  has  given  to  the  Tory 
party.  Yet  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised.  Every - 
bod}- — or  almost  everybody — on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  saying  that  if  the  Liberal  Government  had  to  go  out  at  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  the  Liberals  would  be  defeated  at  a  general  elec- 
tion by  a  crushing  majority.  Possibly  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as 
to  political  prophecies,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  what  every- 
body— or  almost  everybody — predicts  is  not  likely  to  come  true.  Not 
many  days  before  the  dissolution  I  had  some  talk  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  a  strong  Tory,  but  a  very  clear- 
headed observer  of  political  affairs.  He  assured  me  that  the  Tories 
would  come  into  power  with  a  majority  of  a  hundred.  I  scoffed  at 
the  idea.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  as  scoffers  generally  are.  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  estimate  was  not  beyond  the  truth.  No  such 
wave  of  reaction  to  Conservatism  has  drenched  the  country  since  the 
general  election  of  1874. 

Then,  as  now,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  came  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  a  surprise.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  without  interest  for  Amer- 
ican readers  if  I  give  a  few  lines  of  description  of  that  catastrophe, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  showed  a  larger  transfer  of  srats 
from  one  party  to  another  than  had  ever  occurred  sim-e  L831,  The 
dissolution  in  lsT4  was  brought  about  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  hand. 
He  had  had  some  five  years  of  power.  Be  bad  a  giant's  streo 
ami  be  had  used  it  like  a  giant.  At  no  former  tune  were  so  many 
great  measures  ^'i  genuine  reform  forced  through  in  the  same  admin* 
istration  as  it  was  the  Buccessof  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accomplish  between 
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the  close  of  1868  and  the  opening  of  1874.  But  at  the  latter  date  he 
began  to  see  that  the  reform  movement  was  wearing  itself  out.  The 
impulse  which  he  had  given  had  spent  its  strength.  England  prcper 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  country  of  Conservatives.  It  is  kept  up  to  its 
reform  work  by  the  voting  power  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
In  England,  the  landlord  class;  the  rich  people;  the  well-to-do  bour- 
geoisie; the  folks  who  really  belong  to  society,  and  the  folks  who  try 
to  pass  off  as  belonging  to  it;  the  inhabitants  of  seaside  villa  resi- 
dences; the  shopkeepers  and  traders  of  all  kinds  who  flourish  on  the 
patronage  of  the  higher  orders;  and  most  of  the  professional  classes, 
— these  and  many  other  sets  are  as  a  rule  distinctly  conservative. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then,  saw  in  1874  that  the  tide  was  already  turning 
against  him  and  his  great  reforming  projects.  Two  or  three  by- 
elections  went  to  the  advantage  of  the  Tories,  and  he  suddenly  made 
up  his  mind  to  appeal  to  the  country  and  have  the  whole  question 
settled  by  a  general  election.  The  results  of  that  election  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  out  of  office  for 
six  years.  This  later  time  the  suddenness  of  the  general  election 
nearly  as  great  a  surprise  to  the  country  as  in  1874.  It  was 
brought  about  by  it  we  call  a  "snap  division"  in  the  House  of 
>ns,  to  which  nobody  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  attach  the 
importanc  Lord  Rosebery't  Government  nevertheless 
beart,  and  resolved  to  resign  office,  and  the  Queen  without 
remonstrance  accepted  their  resignation.  Lord  Salisbury  formed  a 
new  Administration  and  straightway  appealed  to  the  country, — and 
•  bow  the  country  lias  made  answer  to  the  appeal. 

principal  causes  of  this  almost  complete  revolt 

ralism?     Thecaus*  many;  the  influences  were  com- 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  inevitable  fading  of  popular 

ime  when  the  magnificent  figure  of  Mr.  Gladstone 

no  Longer  to  en   in  the  front  of  the  fight.     The  man  docs 

not   live  who  could  really  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  place.     "Measures, 

DOt  is    a    sound    political    axiom;    and    when    political    life    is 

illy  made  up  of  philosophers,  then  indeed  people  will  doubtless 

only  <  value  of  a  measure  and  cot  as  to  the  inspir* 

ins  of  a  man.     lint  that  time  bas  imi    pel  arrived,  and  it  is 

if  tlm  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from 

public  life  should  have  left  a  blank  and  a  chill  behind  it.     Then  the 

lition  of  Lord  ft  bealth  prevented   him  at  a  most  critical 

from  1  tting  ]  d  i       i  I    was  compelled  l>y 
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no  fault  of  his  own  to  be  little  more  than  a  phantom  statesman.  All 
that  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  public.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
— a  lighting  statesman  if  ever  such  there  were — did  gladiatorial  work 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  somehow  he  has  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  wide  and  genial  personal  popularity.  What  was  of  much 
more  importance,  however,  was  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  given 
out  that  he  was  determined  to  attach  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  his 
party  to  the  fate  of  the  Local  Veto  bill.  This  bill  is  a  scheme  to  give 
to  localities  in  England  the  power,  by  means  of  a  certain  majority, 
of  abolishing  or  reducing  the  number  of  public-houses. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  liquor  traffic  in  England  is  one  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  vested  interests.  The  influence  of  the  advocates  of 
temperance,  who  are  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  LawTson,  is  undoubtedly 
very  strong,  and  has  the  almost  universal  support  of  the  u  Noncon- 
formist conscience"  ;  but  as  a  rule  men  may  be  trusted  to  fight  more 
stiffly  for  a  personal  interest  than  for  a  public  principle.  There  are 
also  in  England  large  numbers  of  quiet  persons  who  detest  drunken- 
ness as  much  as  any  of  their  neighbors  can,  but  who  do  not  see  why 
a  dozen  moderate  drinkers  should  be  interfered  with  because  one  man 
drinks  too  much.  Many  people  take  the  same  general  view  of  the 
subject  that  I  take  myself.  I  should  probably  have  voted  for  the 
Local  Veto  bill  as  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  a  terrible  social 
evil,  not  only  because  I  thought  any  reasonable  experiment  worth 
trying,  but  also  because  I  like  the  principle  which  gives  to  localities 
a  control  over  their  own  affairs.  I  should,  however,  have  given  my 
vote  without  any  real  faith  in  the  success  of  such  a  measure.  For 
many  years  I  took  a  keen  interest  in  watching  the  working  of  sim- 
ilar legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I  was  not  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  much  from  the  operation  of  any  such  law.  My 
impression  is  that,  outside  the  professed  teetotallers  and  some  of  the 
ministers  of  every  denomination  in  England,  nobody  cared  about  the 
measure  except  those  who  thoroughly  detested  it,  ami  who  felt  that 
their  trade  interests  were  seriously  threatened.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  I  asked  an  eminent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Bou» 
Commons  whether  he  did  Dot  think  that  the  Local  Veto  bill  might 
very  well  be  put  oil  for  another  ten  pears,  and  reoeived  the  emphatic 

answer:    "It  might  very  well    be    put   oil*  for  another  fifty   years,  and 

then  we  should  probably  find  that  we  were  not  in  need  of  it."     N*>w 
I   am    qo1  \   to  argue  the  question  oJ  repressive  or  suppi 

legislation  as  regards  the  sale  ,  f  intoxicating  drinks,   hut   1  am  trying 
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to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  various  sections  of  the  English  people 
with  regard  to  the  Local  Veto  bill.  Everybody  knew  that  the  bill 
had  not  for  the  present  the  remotest  chance  of  being  passed  into  law. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  were  naturally  dissatisfied  when  they  saw  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  tied  the  fortunes  of  his  Administration  to 
a  measure  which  could  not  be  carried,  but  the  mere  discussion  of 
which  would  necessarily  push  the  Home  Eule  question  into  the  back- 
ground. There  thus  grew  up  among  many  of  the  Liberals,  and 
among  most  or  all  of  the  Nationalists,  the  disheartening  thought  that, 
as  the  vessel  is  certain  to  be  wrecked,  it  matters  little  upon  what 
rock  she  runs.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the 
steersman  should  at  the  very  opening  of  the  voyage  have  chosen  a 
sort  of  Jaffa  port  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  ahead.  Let  us  see  what 
was  the  ridge  of  rocks  in  front  of  that  political  port  of  Jaffa.  My 
readers  who  have  been  to  Jaffa  will  understand  my  metaphor. 

The  State  Church  of  England  is  still  a  very  strong  corporation, 
and  its  members  now  make  common  cause  with  the  State  Church  in 
Wales,  as  at  one  time  they  did  with  the  State  Church  in  Ireland, — 
that  Church  which  Mr.  Gladstone  disestablished  and  disendowed. 
One  of  the  measures  taken  up  by  the  late  Liberal  Government  was 
a  bill  for  the  disestablishment  of   the  State  Church  in  Wales,  on  the 

onable  ground  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Welsh  people  do  not 

ignize  its  teaching  or  attend  its  services.  ( )f  course  the  usual  cry 
of  what  professes  to  be  outraged  religion  was  instantly  raised  in  Eng- 

1.  and  the  brewer  and  the  publican  soon  found  that  in  the  work 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  they  had  a  Btalwart  and  an  indomi- 
table ally  in  the  militant  churchman.  The  cry  of  "  the  Church  in 
danger*1    hai   always   been   a    powerful    battle-note   in   the   politics  of 

1  at  Britain  since  the  daji  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.     It  wi  er  Louder  or  stronger  as  a  rail  vine-call  than 

during  the  late  struggle.     Bere,  then,  we  bave  two  tremendous  in- 

I  the  i  ;ve  Liberalism  in  Eng- 

land.    The  publican,  and  what   Dean  Swift  or  Sydney  Smith  would 
have  called  the  parson,  wen-  Bghting  side  by  side,  although  not 
actly  band  in  hand.     Very  likely  the    parson  in  bis  secret   heart 
i  the  publican,  and  1  bave  do  a  to  believe  that  the  publi- 

bad  any  particular  affection  l^v  the  parson.     But  when  it  came  to 
•ht,  against  a  Liberal  Government,  the  two  could  work-  together  in 
anl  id  unackno?        ed  alliance.     Thus  we  have  two  of  the  i 

influent  1  life  in  thorough  unison 
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against  the  efforts  of  a  reforming  Government.  The  publican  would 
have  been  strong  by  himself ,  but  joined  with  the  parson  he  bore  down 
all  his  enemies.  The  same  ma}'  be  said  of  the  parson.  He  would 
have  had  a  certain  strength  as  a  righting  politician  if  left  to  himself, 
although  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  publican.  All  the  great  efforts 
for  reform  in  Church  systems  in  these  countries  have  been  carried 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  parson.  Still  he  could  have  made  a 
fight  and  given  trouble,  if  left  to  his  own  righting  powers  alone. 
But  when  his  political  enemies  handed  over  to  him  the  support  of  the 
publican  he  must  have  felt  that  one  triumph  at  least  was  to  be  his. 

I  am  assured  by  many  of  Sir  William  Harcourt 's  friends  that  he  was 
positively  convinced  that  the  Local  Veto  bill  was  the  one  measure  about 
which  the  English  people  really  cared.  I  can  quite  understand  his 
anxiety  to  bring  in  some  measure  which  should  really  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  English  people, — I  mean  personal  and  local  enthusiasm. 
The  English  Liberals  have  been  nobly  loyal  to  Home  Rule  and  to 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  but  the  interest  which  the  English  public 
take  in  such  measures  is  impersonal,  is  reflected  or  refracted,  and  an 
English  statesman  would  naturally  feel  anxious  to  give  them  some- 
thing for  themselves.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  anxiety  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt.  But  how  he  could  ever  have  persuaded  himself  that 
a  Local  Yeto  bill  was  a  measure  to  arouse  such  enthusiasm  passes  my 
understanding.  I  had  many  a  talk  with  leading  Liberal  politicians, 
during  recent  days,  about  this  measure  and  its  chances  of  present  suc- 
cess; but  I  never  spoke  with  any  one,  except  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
and  a  few  of  his  supporters,  who  did  not  shake  their  heads  over  it, 
and  express,  as  their  brightest  hope,  their  doubt  whether  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  would  really  press  it  after  all. 

He  did  not  press  it.  It  did  not  get  a  chance  of  being  pressed. 
The  snap  division  came,  and  the  Government  made  up  its  mind  to 
go  out  of  office  at  once.  But  the  Local  Veto  bill  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  that  making  up  of  the  Administration's  mind.  Many  a  mom 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  doubtless  said  to  himself:  "  We  had  bettor  go  out 
now  than  on  the  Local  Veto  bill.  We  are  certain  to  be  defeated  on 
that  measure,  and  it  will  make  us  so  unpopular  that  it  will  realh 
to  our  advantage  to  throw  up  the  sponge  at  once  and  urot  out  of  the 
whole  responsibility. "  The  trouble  was  that  they  could  not  evade 
the  responsibility  they  had  themselves  undertaken,     The  vengeance 

of  the  liquor  trade  pursued  them,  -- -for  had  they  not  introduced  the 
Local  Veto    bill,  and    had    not    Sir  William   llaivourt  announced  that 
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he  was  determined  to  press  it?  "  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas  im- 
molat."  In  this  battle,  however,  there  were  two  Pallases, — Pallas 
publican  and  Pallas  parson. 

In  this  controversy  about  the  Local  Veto  bill,  the  result  of  which 
was  seen  in  the  elections,  there  were  many  honorable  and  high- 
minded  men  who  utterly  refused  to  be  bound  by  their  trade  interests. 
There  were  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  held  a  place  among  the 
greatest  brewers  of  the  day,  and  who  yet  were  determined  to  sup- 
port the  Liberal  Government  because  on  the  whole  it  was  a  Govern- 
ment whose  policy  worked  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  state.  A 
friend  and  political  colleague  of  my  own,  a  man  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  distilling  manufactories  of  Ireland,  declared  it  to  be  his  sturdy 
intention  to  vote  for  the  Home  Pule  Ministry,  come  what  would  of  the 
Local  Veto.  All  the  same  the  Liberal  Government  was  turned  out 
of  office  mainly  because  of  that  Local  Veto.  The  mistake  was  one 
of  perspective  and  proportion.  The  general  public — the  public  that 
was  not  pledged  in  advance  to  glorify  it  or  to  detest  it — had  not  made 
up  its  mind  on  the  subject, — could  not  believe  that  any  such  measure 
was  really  coming  on  in  good  earnest.  For  a  great  many  successive 
years  we  used  to  have  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  annual  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  Local  Option — the  Permissive  Bill,  it  was  called. 
It  was  debated,  many  good  speeches  were  made  about  it,  and  it 
i  to  get  a  considerable  number  of  votes.  More  than  one  mem- 
of  the  Bouse  of  Commons  has  told  me  in  the  frankest  way 
that  he  voted  for  the  bill  because  it  could  not  possibly  come  to  any- 
thing, and  he  did  not  like  I  Q  as  if  he  were  discouraging  the  ad- 
ranee.  Once  at  Least  since  I  became  a  member  of 
i  I  think  it  was  in  L880, — a  resolution  in  favor  of  Local 
Veto  Actually  carried  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  by  a  majority  of 
But  <  rcry  one  »rho  knows  anything  about  tic-  Bouse  of 

what  a  vast  difference    there  is  between  a  resolution 

rte  member  and  a  measure  taken  up  by  a  Government. 

.lution  did  not  alarm  the  publican,  but   it   be- 

bosine  L  to  1   am  when  the  principle  of  Local 

embodied   in  a  met  ore  by  a  Liberal  Government,  whose 

ler  m  the   II  i  Oommoni  announced   his  determination  to 

m  it  forward  as  quickly  Bi  possible.     Then  tic  tug  of  war  seemed 

It.  would  have  oome  on  that  issue  I »u t  for  the  map 

lution.     But  the  actual  Bghl  occurred  as  if  that   resolution  had 

carried.     No  publican   in   the  kingdom  eared  a  penny 
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about  the  snap  resolution.     He  avenged  himself  and  his  interests  on 
the  Local  Veto  bill  by  his  vote  at  the  polling-booth. 

Not  Home  Rule,  then,  but  the  Local  Veto  bill,  has  been  the  de- 
feat of  the  Liberal  Government.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  most  of  the  Tories — and  especially  the  country  Tories — detested 
the  idea  of  Home  Rule,  and  were  glad  to  have  any  opportunity  of 
voting  against  the  statesmen  who  had  introduced  it  and  actually  carried 
it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if 
the  fortune  of  war  had  allowed  us  to  right  the  elections  on  the  simple 
and  straightforward  question  of  Home  Rule,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  Liberals  would  have  come  back  to  office  with  a  strong  majority. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  among  a  large  proportion  of  what 
I  may  call  the  inactive  voters  of  England  there  is  a  strong  and  ap- 
parently inborn  aversion  to  change  of  any  kind.  "  Let  us  have  no 
meandering,"  said  the  good  old  lady  in  "David  Copperrleld."  She 
was  opposed  to  all  travelling  from  one's  birthplace  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  She  would  not  condescend  to  argue  the  question,  but  set- 
tled the  whole  matter  by  the  repetition  of  her  precept — u  Let  us  have 
no  meandering. "  "  Let  things  remain  as  they  are, "  is  the  precept  and 
principle  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  every  English  constituency. 
A  stout  old  Tory  squire  once  turned  to  me  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  a  time  when  the  Government — a  Liberal  Government — was  bring:- 
ing  in  some  perfectly  unexceptionable  bill  for  the  remedying  of  a 
merely  technical  defect  in  some  rather  unimportant  measure,  and  said 
in  a  voice  of  genuine  reproach  and  pain,  "  Can  they  never  let  anything 
remain  as  it  was, — these  Radicals?"  He  undoubtedly  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  a  large  number  of  English  voters.  Many  years  ago 
Richard  Cobden  declared  that  the  English  were  the  Chinese  of  Eu- 
rope. Every  Liberal  Government  has  to  reckon  with  these  Euro- 
pean Chinamen.  They  make  excellent  sand -bag  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  good  old  abuses.  Such  men  as  these  would  have  objected 
to  the  Local  Veto  bill  without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  merits  or 
demerits.  They  would  not  have  troubled  themselves  about  the  pub- 
lican's interest  or  the  publican's  demaml  for  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance. They  would  simply  have  said,  "This  is  a  new  thing,  ami 
so  we  don't  want  it."  Again,  we  must  take  into  account  another 
considerable  section  of  Englishmen  who,  without  any  particular  I 
ccrn  for  the  doinga  <>f  this  Government  or  that,  always  like  a  oba 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years.  Add  to  this  the  palpable,  visible 
operation  »»f  tin-  law  of  action  and  reaction  in  English  politioal  life. 
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and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parson  and  the  publican  found  many 
ready  supporters  at  the  general  election  who  were  tied  to  neither  side 
by  any  feeling  of  principle  or  bond  of  common  interest. 

There  were  elements  of  dissension  between  the  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration and  certain  sections  of  the  public  which  I  may  mention,  but 
which  do  not  call  for  any  lengthy  description.  A  cry  was  raised 
against  the  Liberals  to  the  effect  that  they  were  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  foreign  goods  to  the  injury  of  the  British  manufac- 
turer. "  Made  in  Germany"  became  a  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  and 
a  slang  phrase  is  often  a  barbed  arrow  at  a  great  electoral  crisis. 
Many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  believed 
that  they  had  not  had  justice  in  the  matter  of  Catholic  education,  and 
that  they  were  put  on  terms  of  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their 
Protestant  neighbors.  The  injustice  certainly  was  and  is  there,  so  far 
as  I  can  form  any  opinion  ;  and  I  think  that  the  late  Government  might 
have  remedied  it  long  ago.  This  made  another  subject  of  conten- 
tion, and  many  Catholics  abstained  from  voting  at  all,  while  a  certain 
small  proportion  here  and  there  probably  gave  their  votes  for  the 
Tories,  who  had  been  quietly  telling  of  the  wonderful  things  they 
would  do  if  they  were  only  helped  into  office.      I  suppose  we  must 

reckon  in  the  unfortunate  dispute  which  was  forced  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  the  utterly  absurd  and  un- 
founded charges  which  were  made  against  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  party.  I  shall  not  say  anything  on  this  subject — seeing 
that  I  might  not  be  <■  ed  a  quite  impartial  authority — except 

that  the  contr  ining  in  the  very  thick  of  a  general  election, 

naturally  turned  many  an   English   voter  against  as.     The  charges 
aught  up  and   reechoed   for  that   purpose  bj  all  the  Tory 
doubt  u:         a   well-meaning    Englishman,   who  bad 
fcher  tin.  into  the  nature  and  validity 

of  the  6  friends,-   u  Look  at  those  Irish, — quar- 

relli  Are  they  fit  for  Home  Rule?" — 

and  the  the   Liberal  party.     Man)  another 

lishman,  animated  by  the  .same  feeling,  if  he4  did  not.  actually  vote 
•  the  Lib  i  d  at  home  upon  the  polling  day  and  y 

I  all,  and  thus  let  die  Tories  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

I  rt  omit  from  |  of   those  who  muslv  or  uue«»u 

mtribnted  to  the  fall  of  the  G        oment,  the  members  of 

-I  which  o  r  the  [ndependent  Labor  party. 

Thi  i  kind  of  trades1  anion,  and  its  principles 
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and  policy  are  to  put  their  claims  in  advance  of  all  other  interests 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  interest.  Their  creed,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  is  a  kind  of  vague  and  groping  Socialism,  which, 
however,  they  propose  to  work  out  by  purely  constitutional  means. 
In  pursuance  of  their  one  idea  they  ran  candidates  of  their  own  at  the 
late  elections  in  constituencies  where  it  was  evident  that  if-  any  votes 
could  be  drawn  away  from  the  Liberals  the  Tories  must  have  the 
seat.  Therefore  they  succeeded  in  getting  in  many  a  Tory  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  certainly  left  out.  The  candidates  of 
the  Independent  Labor  party  had  in  most  instances  no  hope  what- 
ever of  success  for  themselves.  But  they  put  themselves  in  evidence 
and  showed  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  thwarting  the  Liberals. 
Not  a  single  member  of  the  Independent  Labor  party,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  elected  to  the  new  Parliament,  although  in  the  last 
Parliament  they  had  several  representatives.  Even  their  leader,  the 
eccentric  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  has  been  rejected  this  time.  The  Amer- 
ican reader  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  party  does  not  include 
such  men  as  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  Mr.  John  Burns, — 
sterling  and  fearless  representatives  indeed  of  the  laboring  class  to 
which  they  belong,  but  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  others  have 
claims  and  rights  as  well  as  they ;  who  will  help  a  neighbor  to-day  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  have  his  help  to-morrow ;  and  who  are  willing 
to  accept  the  general  principle  of  one  thing  at  a  time  until  it  be  fin- 
ished. The  Independent  Labor  party  worked  very  hard  at  the  late 
elections,  and  if  they  were  anxious  to  help  in  throwing  out  the  Lib- 
erals they  must  feel  well  satisfied  with  their  share  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  result.  If  every  small  party  were  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle,  there  could  be  no  legislative  reform  in  England. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  good  many  of  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  the  Liberal  statesmen ;  but  when  the  stars  thus  do 
fight  against  some  mortal  they  can  hardly  do  it  by  any  org 
concert  among  themselves, — their  distances  from  each  other  being 
rather  too  considerable  to  admit  of  any  such  plan  of  action.  The 
forces  which  fought  against  the  Late  Government  wore,  in  their  own 
way,  rather  too  remote  from  each  other  to  make  out1  combined  scheme 
of   attack   possible.      The    parson   did    not   deliberately  combine  with 

the  publican,  nor  the  publioan  with  the  "  fair  trade"  idvooate;  nor 

the  latter  with   the  Roman  Catholio  who  was  dissatisfied  with 

manner  of  dealing  with  his  schools;    nor  the  Catholio  With    the    hide 
pendent  huhor  man.       But  all  the  g  rm\  ;mees  found  a  common 
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and  the  Liberal  Government,  assailed  with  arrows  from  so  many  parts 
of  the  one  battle-field,  sank  down  defeated  and  lifeless,  and  the 
Tories  held  the  ground. 

I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  dispute  the  greatness,  the  com- 
pleteness, of  the  Liberal  defeat.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Buskin  once  said  on 
a  very  different  subject,  not  a  fall,  but  a  catastrophe.  Yet  I  am  not 
particularly  cast  down  by  it.  For  the  great  reform  measures  in 
which  I  am  chiefly  interested  it  is  a  delay  and  nothing  more.  The 
Home-Rule  cause,  for  example,  will  have  to  wait.  But  the  man  who 
thinks  that  Home  Rule  and  its  movement  have  been  put  out  of  the 
way  by  this  Tory  triumph  must  be  utterly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  forces  of  a  national  principle.  Amid  all  our  difficulties  and 
dissensions  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  carried  off  two  seats  from  the 
Tories  of  Ulster.  In  that  province,  supposed  to  be  the  stronghold  of 
Toryism,  we  have  again  a  majority  of  the  representation  in  the  ranks 
of  Home  Rule.  Therefore  I  feel  not  the  slightest  fear  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  am  sorry  that  the  national  cause  should  be  delayed  in  its 
movement,  but  it  will  not  have  to  wait  long — its  time  will  come. 

Its  time  might  come  sooner  than  most  people  expect,  if  there  were 
only  a  Disraeli  in  the  Tory  party.  How  did  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  these  countries  get  their  household  suffrage?  They  got  it  because 
Mi.  Disraeli  .saw  clearly  that  the  reform  must  come  in  time, — that 
nothing  could  loi  pit  off;  and  he  asked   himself ,  and  he  after- 

1  asked  hifl  party,  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  since  the  thing 
could  not  be  avoided,  that  the  Tory  party  should  take  it  up,  make 
the  most  of   it.  and   live  by   it.      This  was    immediately  after  he  and 

had  come  back  into  office  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1866  on  am  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

Other  Tories  were  simply  exulting    in    the    success    of    the    moment; 

Mr.    Disraeli    was    .  the  future   and  estimating   the  mo- 

stly at  its  worth.      So  in   I  s,»7    he    introduced   a 
rath*  i  of  Reform  bill;  he  allowed  the  Radicals  to  hammer 

nto  an  Mt  Household  Suffrage  hill,  and  he  held  office  until 

h  difficulty — which  up  to  that  time  lie  had  not  much  troubled 

him          >  consider  proved  b                for  him.  and  lie  was  defeated 

Mr.  Gladstone  Autions  in  favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  tie 

■  Church.  Now,  if  t           ore  a   Disraeli   in  the  present 

labinet,  lie  mi  -                   himself,  and  ask  Ins  party,  whether 

-'lid  he  any  i  ohance  of  staring  off  for  long  the  settle 

at  of  the  Some  Rule  question,  and,  if  somebody  must  settle  it, 
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why  not  the  Tories?  But  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  man  in  the  present 
Cabinet  bold  enough  and  long-headed  enough  for  such  a  venture. 

The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  will  probably  be  quite  content 
with  the  daily  assurances  of  the  Tory  papers  that  Home  Kule  is 
dead  and  buried ;  that  it  does  not  even  call  for  an  epitaph ;  that  it 
will  never  be  heard  of  again;  and  that  all  is  well.  The  same  may 
be  said  or  counted  on  for  many  other  great  reforms,  political  and 
social,  which  the  Liberals  are  pledged  to  carry  out.  The  Tory  Gov- 
ernment will  get  it  into  their  heads  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal 
Government  means  an  end  of  all  these  things,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  troubled  with  them  no  more.  Personallv  I 
wish  they  would  pluck  up  courage  and  give  us  a  taste  of  genuine  old- 
fashioned  Tory  rule.  There  would  be  no  abstentions  of  Liberal 
voters  during  the  elections  that  came  next  after  a  period  of  that  sort 
of  administration.  Perhaps  they  will  try  a  little  of  it  in  Ireland,  but 
they  will  hardly  try  it  upon  England  or  Scotland.  If  they  should 
try  it  on  Ireland  they  will,  it  may  be,  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  end,  for  they  will  rally  us  as  one  man  to  fight  the  common 
enemy.  For  myself,  I  would  much  rather  risk  coercion  than  risk 
disunion,  and  the  first  attempt  at  coercion  will  be  the  end  of  dis- 
union. Defeat,  too,  will  do  the  English  Liberals  good.  They,  as 
well  as  we  Irish  Nationalists,  must  learn  to  unite.  They — the  leaders 
especially — must  get  to  understand  more  clearly  and  with  a  common 
recognition  exactly  what  it  is  that  they  want  to  do,  and  then  stick  to 
each  task  until  it  is  done.  I  have  shown  that  their  recent  fall  was 
mainly  due  to  what  I  cannot  help  calling  divided  counsels.  There 
was  a  want  of  grip  among  them ;  and  where  there  is  a  want  of  grip 
among  the  leaders  there  will  be  a  very  general  laxity  of  hold  among 
the  followers. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlain  ought,  according  to  the  advice  given 
in  the  famous  story  told  by  Herodotus,  to  sacrifice   to  the  his 

dearest  personal  possession.  For  he  is  uplifted  to  that  most  danger- 
ous eminence,  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  is  a  Secretary  o! 
State  in  a  Tory  Cabinet, — among  the  "  English  gentlemen,"  for  whoso 
society  he  has  yearned  so  long.  He  would  really  do  well  to  read  the 
story  of  Polycrates  and  take  warning.  It  can  bo  easily  done — there 
are  many  English  translations  of  Herodotus. 

J\  .  ,  ;\    \l  V  LBTH1 
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To  say  that  the  English  language,  especially  in  its  literary  uses, 
has  within  the  second  half  of  this  century  experienced  a  veritable 
renascence,  may  seem  to  be  making  a  stiff  claim.  Yet  there  is  much 
to  justify  so  strong  a  term  and  statement,  to  explain  and  illustrate 
which  is  the  business  of  this  paper.  The  original  impulse  has  come 
from  the  specialists,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Old  English,  to  the  language  and  literature  lying  back  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  The  past  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  wide  popu- 
larizing of  the  earlier  native  literary  treasures  through  their  efforts; 
the  principal  texts  have  been  edited  and  translated  and  lectured 
about,  and  their  use  in  schools  and  colleges  encouraged,  so  that  now 
the  graduate  from  one  of  our  leading  and  liberally  endowed  institutions 
may,  if  he  choose,  know  his  M  Beowulf"  as  his  father  did  his  "  Horace. " 
These  elder  classics  of  the  mother  tongue  have  not  only  been  taken 

i  the  curricula  of  instruction,  but  have  been  put  forth  for 
broader  lit  iation,  with  the  idea  of  literary  stimulation  as 

.    as    linguistic    drill.      Then,  too,  the   comparative  study  of   the 

allied   Literatures — the  output  of  the  Germanic  group  of  German, 

Dutch,  and  Scandinavian   peoples,  of  which   English  is  a  kinsman — 

bare  in  shedding  Light  upon  our  tongue  as  an  organism 

erned  by  Linguistic  laws  and  j  powers  long  unsuspected. 

Jtivation  of  Old  English  (at  first  the  province  of  the  few, 

but  rapidly  becoming  the  work  and  pl<  of  the  many)  may  be 

added   the  olo  idj  and  appreciation  of  Later  Literary  figures  and 

-Oha  ad  the  Elizabeth  id  Spenser,  to  say  nothing 

of  Sha  r  wiih  the  marked  attention,  reaching 

almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  cult,  direel  I  the  hi  itorical  English 

ballad;  and  Last,  but  by  no  means  '         the  increased  Bensitivei 

the  literary  quality  of  the  Bible.  To  anticipate  do  effect,  sooner 
or  later,  upon  native  modern  Literature,  from  all  the  exploitation  of  the 
older  fields,  of  them,  to  he  fallow  for  a  Long  pe- 

lf—is  I  md  effect  in  the  developmental   inter 

md    Letters.       N«»th  mid  he  further  from  the 
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truth  than  to  suppose  this  movement  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  literary 
fashion :  it  goes  far  deeper  than  that.  The  return  to  Old  English 
expression  (always,  of  course,  within  limits  of  common  sense  and 
controlled  by  custom  and  convenience)  is  not  a  temporary  fad,  but 
will  prove  a  permanent  enrichment  of  the  force  and  splendor  of  the 
speech.  The  preference  for  native  words  and  idioms  has  grown  so 
marked  that  it  can  be  recognized  plainly  in  some  of  our  most  effec- 
tive and  powerful  writers,  while  signs  of  it  crop  out  constantly  in 
current  literature.  One  who  for  the  first  time  turns,  for  example, 
to  the  poetry  of  William  Morris,  will  find  it  something  not  only  rich, 
but  strange, — and  for  this  very  reason. 

One  of  the  principal  things  taught  by  this  restoration  of  English 
to  much  of  its  old-time  valiency  is  the  tongues  Germanic  structure: 
that  primitive  ability  in  word-forms  and  sentence -construction  which 
the  German,  its  historic  cousin,  has  retained  in  larger  measure.  The 
student  of  English,  in  tracing  back  its  line  of  development,  becomes 
aware  that  it  converges  steadily  toward  this  other  tongue ;  so  that 
when  the  Old  English  period  is  reached  the  investigator  is  astonished 
to  see  how  close,  compared  with  the  present  status  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, is  the  affiliation  with  German,  in  words,  forms,  and  idioms. 
So  true  is  this,  that  the  student  is  told  that  a  first  requisite  for  any 
fruitful  pursuance  of  historic  English  is  the  learning  of  German. 
But  the  latter,  owing  to  its  different  history,  has  kept  its  native 
powers  in  relative  purity ;  while  English,  subjected  to  more  disturbing 
influences  in  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  classic  Renascence,  has 
diverged  far  wider  from  its  normal  physiognomy  and  its  original  ten- 
dencies. As  a  result  of  such  divergence,  where  the  German  uses  a 
native  compound  like  vorwort,  the  English  turns  to  the  Latin  and 
makes  preface ;  where  English  domesticates  such  a  repulsive  foreign 
importation  as  massacre,  the  German  uses  blutbad  (blood -bath),  a 
native  formation  self-explanatory  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  race 
and  soon  with  hundreds — even  thousands — of  other  words  concerning 
which  it  is  to  be  said  that  had  our  own  tongue  encountered  a  happier 
linguistic  experience  it  would,  quite  as  readily  as  its  sister- language. 
have  clung  to  its  birthright  and  privilege  in  this  respect,— -word' 
forming  from  within,  and  so  keeping  the  speech  pure.  And  l 
to-day  much  (though  not  all)  of  this  power  oan  be  reclaimed,  and 
a  realization  thereof  is  bringing  it  about.  Thus,  it  is  not  infrequent 
now  that  a  book  by  a  scholar  bean  the  legend  M  foreword"  instead 
of  tin;  customary  "  preface" :  here  is  plainly  enough  the  effort  to  i 
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state,  by  analogy  with  the  German,  what  might  have  been  very  prop- 
erly the  distinctive  word  from  the  beginning.  To  those  who  have 
not  looked  into  the  matter  such  a  seeming  neologism  may  appear  a 
bit  of  pedantry,  an  affectation  with  no  significance;  but  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  great  principle  of  English  renascent  in  accordance  with  its 
organic  spirit  lies  behind  such  a  case.  As  these  older  words 
creep  into  the  diction  of  the  scholar  aware  of  the  historical  facts  we 
have  indicated,  or  are  used  by  the  literary  worker  keenly  alive  to  the 
strength  and  fitness  of  these  speech  heirlooms,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  tendency  is  wholesome,  and  one  to  gather  force  in  the  time  to 
come.  For  it  is  a  return  to  the  simple  and  the  indigenous,  an  es- 
chewing of  the  foreign,  which  has  been  overlaid  like  a  lacquer  upon 
the  native  material.  Of  course  many  of  our  foreign -derived  words 
have  become  so  thoroughly  anglicized  as  to  make  it  impossible,  no  less 
than  unadvisable,  to  eradicate  them.  But  the  method  proposed  is 
not  the  rooting  up  of  what  is  firmly  planted  in  the  speech,  but  a  re- 
introduction,  a  calling  back  of  the  germnne,  thereby  ousting  slowly, 
unviolently.  what  is  less  suitable.  It  will  be,  and  should  be,  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  movement  once  started  by  the  philologists  and  specialists  in 
language  has  been,  it  may  be  repeated,  carried  on  with  vigor  by 
those  who  make  literature.  It  is  in  their  efforts  that  the  popular 
rehabilitation  of  the  older  and  purer  elements  of  English  especially 
may  be  found.  And  in  this  welcome  influence  poetry  rather  than 
i  will    always   be   dominant.       It   is  <>f  the  nature  and  essence  of 

'>n  to  be  archaic,  to  show  a  large  proportion  <>f  native 
words:    and  this  6  it  is  the  language  of  the  emotions,  whieh  al- 

the  homespun  and  the  familiar  terms  and  forms  natal 

m  t  -\\.     Word-  likeAo//".  mother, father ■,  Uwe)  hearty  andhearth 

— t'  tiona — will  in  all  tongi  nized  as 

a  within    its  body.      And  this  contribution  of  poetry,  the  highest 

form  of  literature,  to  our  linguistic  treasure-trove,  will  be  supple- 

tably  by  the  most  imaginative  pi  since  the 

i  tiicr  ark:  the  indigenous  elemenl  Btrong  when  the 

i    are    in    considerable  m<  implicated,   the  imagination 

wid'  rendered   by  the  presenl 

ibility  of  dialect  literature:  through  the  attention  in  fiction  to 

local  "speech  islands/    as  philologians  dub  them,  the  dialectical 

idm  of  tie-  common  f  language  are  brought  into  notice, 

and  .a  multitude   of  word-,   idiom      and  phrases  reinstated  in  the 
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parlance,  or  at  least  in  the  cognizance,  of  the  more  sophisticated  cen- 
tres of  speech.  And  since  the  linguistic  survivals  of  the  country- 
side are  more  often  than  not  the  local  persistence  of  what  was  once 
the  best  English  for  cultivated  and  literary  usage,  the  result  is  a 
constant  enrichment  of  the  modern  word -hoard.  The  counties  or 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the  manifold  sections  of  the  United  States, 
have  in  this  way  yielded  up  rich  treasures  to  the  skilful  hands  of  the 
poets  and  novelists.  Never  has  the  local  speech  been  transcribed 
with  a  like  faithfulness,  skill,  and  attraction.  From  this  cause  the 
tongue  will  in  time  become  an  instrument  of  wider  diapason,  more 
varied  in  its  harmonies,  and  vibrant  with  immemorial  racial  tones. 
The  reader  to-day  gets  a  new  sense  of  its  possibilities,  and  is  taught 
hospitably  to  throw  open  the  doors  to  fresh  material  representing 
local  survivals  of  the  sturdy  old  speech  which,  by  the  good  graces  of 
literature,  then  become  revivals  of  our  current  language. 

With  this  outline  sketch  of  principles,  some  illustrations,  drawn 
from  the  various  channels  of  contribution,  will  make  the  contention 
plainer  and  should  prove  not  uninteresting.  Let  us  take  a  passage 
from  Dr.  Hall's  metrical  version  of  u  Beowulf,"  as  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  English  used  by  a  student  who  essays  to  present  such  a  monu- 
ment in  a  modern  dress,  yet  preserves  as  much  as  may  be  its  primi- 
tive tang : 

"  Fast  the  days  fleeted  ;  the  float  was  a- water, 
The  craft  by  the  cliff.     Clomb  to  the  prow  then 
Well-equipped  warriors  ;  the  wave -currents  twisted 
The  sea  on  the  sand  ;  soldiers  then  carried 
On  the  breast  of  the  vessel  bright-shining  jewels, 
Handsome  war-armor  ;  heroes  out-shoved  then, 
Warmen  the  wood-ship,  on  its  wished-for  adventure. 
The  foamy-necked  floater,  fanned  by  the  breeze, 
Likest  a  bird,  glided  the  waters. " 

To  bring  such  language  into  popular  consideration  is  educative  and  may 
be  counted  upon  for  its  influence :  the  archaic  words  or  forms  can  readily 
be  picked  out:  found  in  the  vernacular,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  translation:  and  it  is  the  test  of  the  happy  translator  how  close  lie 
clings  to  the  original  without  growing  obscure  or  offensively  odd. 

Dr.  Furnival,  the  doughty  president  of  the  English  Shakespeare 
Society,  is  a  scholar  whose  studies  might  he  expected  to  atl'eet  his 
diction,  as  indeed  they  have.  Cn  his  introduction  to  an  edition  oi 
Wilham    Harrison's  M  A  Description  oi   England,"  thiswieldei 
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forthright  English  speaks  of  an  "  unthrift  young  gentleman, "  and  his 
description  of  Harrison  as  a  personality  reads  thus : 

"A  business-like,  God-fearing,  truth-seeking,  learned,  kind-hearted,  and 
humorous  fellow,  he  seems  to  me  ;  a  good  gardener  ;  an  antiquarian  and  numis- 
matist ;  a  true  lover  of  his  country  ;  a  hater  of  shams,  lazy  lubbers,  and  evil-doers  ; 
a  man  that  one  likes  to  shake  hands  with,  across  the  rift  of  two  hundred  years 
that  separates  us. " 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  reader  is  of  a  style  plain,  familiar,  and 
racy ;  but,  the  more  it  is  studied  in  extenso,  the  clearer  is  it  seen  that 
its  quality  is  due  to  a  bias  for  the  older  words  and  constructions, — a 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Furnival's  manner  of  writing  in  general. 

Among  modern  historians  none  is  so  remarkable  for  the  Saxon 
simplicity  of  his  style  as  Freeman:  he  carries  his  preference  for  the 
vernacular  so  far  that  at  times  he  will  repeat  the  same  native  word 
again  and  again  within  a  few  lines  rather  than  use  its  classic  or  ro- 
mance equivalent, — with  an  effect  of  baldness  and  sameness  in  his 
diction.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  great  historian's  burrowing  in 
the  past  of  England  and  English  should  have  left  its  mark  on  his 
prose:  the  following  passage,  from  the  iirst  lecture  in  "  The  English 
People  in  Its  Three  Homes,"   brings  the  fact  home: 

"  Ben  OH  your  soil  I  am  not  indeed  in  mine  own  home,  but  I  am  none  the 
less  among  mine  own  folk.     I  am  amon^  men  of  mine  own  blood  and  mine  own 

tie,  iharen  In  all  that  ■  man  of  either  England  deems  it  his  pride  and  hap 
pineai  to  share  in.     How  can   w%  be  ttrangen  and  foreigners  to  one  another, 
how  can  we  be  other  than  kinsfolk  and  brethren  of   the  same  hearth,  when  we 
think  tii  and  mine  maj  have  sailed  together  from  the  oldest 

land  of  all  in  the  keels  of  rTengeel  <t  of  I  lerdio— that  they  may  have  lurked 

bher  with  Alfred  In  the  marches  of  a\thelney    thai  thej  may  have  stood 

in  the  thiol  ihield  wall   on   die  lull  of  SenlaO— that,   tliev  may  have 

marobed  to  rethren  to  live  and  die  for  English  freedom  alike  on  the 

fi<-ld  of  overthrow  a'  on  and  on  the  field  of  \  ictory  at  Nasehy?" 

Ben  a,  I  am  aware,  the  •  iognomy  of  style  is  that  of 

a  horn-  mplicity,  having,  however,  an  eloquenoe  all  its 

it  might  be  Baid,  ia  DO  revamping  of  the  tongue,  hut  only 

kraightforward  manipulation  of  English  unadorned,  Yet  such  a 
style  is  an  i       •  •  phenomenon ;  itmi  tated  boldly  that 

an  example  of  it  thirty  igo  cannot  be  found  in  English.     Only 

■vho   had    drunk  deep  draUghtfl    from    the    purest,  sources  of 

our  ipeech  could  inch  felicitous  handling  of  iti  Germanic  powers 

Mi-    Freeman,  in  the  book  quoted  from,  bean  down  on 

oloae  relationship  to  th<  G    mai      rod  Dutch,  respectively  second 
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and  first  cousins.  Speaking  of  the  "  tie"  which  binds  the  English  of 
the  British  isles  to  that  ancient  England  of  the  continent  whence  they 
came,  he  acknowledges  that  it  may  not  be  at  first  evident,  and  "  does 
not  force  itself  upon  the  mind  by  the  most  obvious  witness  of  lan- 
guage, of  history,  of  all  that  makes  divided  brethren  to  be  brethren 
still.  But  the  tie  is  still  real:  it  is  still  living."  He  is  thinking 
here  of  other  things  than  language,  but  his  words  apply  thereto  in 
full  force. 

Other  modern  historians,  whose  style  is  strong  on  the  native  side, 
— men  like  Green  and  Froude  and  Harrison, — furnish  examples, 
though  not  in  so  striking  a  degree  as  Freeman,  of  the  influence  upon 
personal  diction  of  delvings  in  the  bygone  life  and  language.  A 
glance  at  some  modern  poets  may  be  taken,  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  no  man  may  fitlier  head  the  list  than  William  Morris, 
whose  verse,  as  already  hinted,  is  notable  in  this  matter  of  good  old 
English.  I  draw  on  his  great  story -cycle,  "The  Earthly  Paradise," 
a  stanza  from  "  The  Man  Born  to  Be  King:" 

"So  long  he  rode  he  drew  anigh 
A  mill  upon  the  river's  brim, 
That  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  him, 
For  o'er  the  oily  smooth  millhead 
There  hung  the  apples  growing  red, 
And  many  an  ancient  apple-tree 
Within  the  orchard  could  he  see, 
While  the  smooth  millwalls  white  and  black 
Shook  to  the  great  wheel's  measured  clack 
And  grumble  of  the  gear  within  ; 
While  o'er  the  roof  that  dulled  that  din 
The  doves  sat  crooning  half  the  day, 
And  round  the  half-cut  stack  of  hay 
The  sparrows  fluttered  twittering.  " 

We  have  chosen  this  earlier  unobtrusive  example  of  a  happv  use 
of  the  native  English  elements  in  verse  rather  than  one  from  the  later. 
more  pronouncedly  archaic,  and  to  some  artificially  Germanic,  work  oi 
Morris,  though  this  richly  illustrates  the  principle.  This  natural 
trouvere  may  be  called  a  pioneer  of  the  linguistic  renascence  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  chief  poem-group  of  his  life  dates  from 
1868-70.  And  with  him  may  properly  be  set  Swinburne:  he  too 
exhibits  in  his  verse,  in  his  diction  and  metres  as  well,  the  itTOUg 
influence  upon  him  of  the  root  flavors  of  speech:  though  in  his  ease 
a  softer,  more  voluptuous  effect  is  gained  l>v  the  intermingling  of 
classic  elements.     Take  these  Btanzas  of  his  magnificent  ptoan,  "The 
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Armada,"  and  see  how  well-nigh  every  word  of  it  is  home-born 
and  monosyllabic, — a  fact  making  its  rhythmic  flow  all  the  more 
wonderful  and  its  force  the  more  potent: 

"Greed  and  fraud,  unabashed,  unawed,  may  strive  to  sting  thee  at  heel  in  vain  : 
Craft  and  fear  and  mistrust  may  leer  and  mourn  and  murmur  and  plead  and 

plain  : 
Thou  art  thou  :  and  thy  sunbright  brow  is  hers  thf*c  blasted  the  strength  of  Spain. 

Mother,  mother  beloved.  Done  other  could  claim  in  place  of  thee  England's 

place  : 
Earth  bears  none  that  beholds  the  sun  so  pure  of  record,  so  clothed  with  grace  : 
Dear  our  mother,  nor  son  nor  brother  is  thine  as  strong  or  as  fair  of  face. 

How  shalt  thou  be  abased?  or  how  shall  fear  take  hold  of  thy  heart?  of  thine, 
England,  maiden  immortal,  laden  with  charge  of  life  and  with  hopes  divine? 
Earth  shall  wither,  when  eyes  turned  hither  behold  not  light  in  her  darkness 
shine. 

England,  none  that  is  born  thy  son,  and  lives,  by  grace  of  thy  glory,  free, 
Lives  and  yearns  not  at  heart  and  burns  with  hope  to  serve  as  he  worships  thee  ; 
None  may  sing  thee  :  tho  sea- wind's  wing  beats  down  our  songs  as  it  hails  the 
eea. " 

Mr.  Stedman    speaks   of    Morns   as   showing   how   well    M  our  Saxon 
j  ii  is  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  the  Homeric  spirit:'1   a  fair 
characterization   also  of  much   <  oburne'e  lyric  and    dramatic 

writing. 

Qpared  with  the  m    their  typical    manner,  the  poetry  of 

the  men — ■  worth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  and  Shelley — . 

shows  a  startling  d  ce  in  regard  to  the  relative  prominence  ol 

English  words  and  formations.     They  bad  not  the  advantagi 
popularization  of  younger  literature  which  has  since  transpired. 
And  the  latfc  iration  subsequent  to  the  Morris- 

Swinburne   t;.\  I    this    influence  more   and    more,  just   in  pro 

e  and  -  to  larger  possibilities  for  melody 

I  harmony  now  open  to  English. 

Of   \  Lanier  is  unique  in  Ins  sensitiveness 

coloring  all  his  v  nd  giv- 

'  it  a  distinci  mp.     The  fine  couplet — 

•o  mai  end    mi  he  i  od, 

I  win  beai  •  dm  a  bold  on  I  i. " 

t:m/.a  of  the  "  Ballad  of  Ti 
■  the  M  *   for  much  mm 
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"  Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 
Clean  forspent,  forspent. 
Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 
Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 
But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him, 
The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him  ; 
The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 
When  into  the  woods  He  came." 

Stevenson  too,  and  Kipling,  whether  as  poets  or  prosers,  are  of 
this  goodly  company;  the  very  title  of  the  former's  "  Underwoods'' 
is  eloquent  of  these  older  speech  memories,  while  in  that  lyric  re- 
pository is  the  perfect  "Eequiem,"  with  its  now  renewed  pathos, 
each  several  word  of  which  is  English  "unadulterated,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  word  verse: 

Requiem. 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me  : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Kipling  also,  among  those  enchanting  provocative  interludes  of 
rhyme  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  prose  books,  has  this  bit  which 
clings  to  the  native  side  of  the  mother  tongue  in  a  fashion  typical  of 
this  virile  young  maker  of  measures  and  spinner  of  yarns: 

"Oh,  was  I  born  of  womankind,  and  did  I  play  alone? 
For  I  have  dreamed  of  playmates  twain  that  bit  me  to  the  bone. 
And  did  I  break  the  barley  bread  and  steep  it  in  the  tyit 
For  I  have  dreamed  of  a  youngling  kid  new  riven  from  the  bj  re, 
An  hour  it  lacks  and  an  hour  it  lacks  to  the  rising  of  the  moon  ; 
But  I  can  see  the  black  roof -beams  as  plain  as  it  were  noon. " 

Nor  is  this  bent  for  pure  English  confined  to  the  M  duels"  of  the 
rising  generation:   it  is  symptomatic,  and  the  open-eyed  reader  m< 
with  it  on  all  sides.     In  a  poem  by  Graham  R.  Tomson  occurs  the  hue — 

"And  all  her  talk  wtl  ofsoinc  outlmid  NU 

— a  direct  parallelism  with  the  German  auslcmd.  In  Blilfl  Carman's 
fine  Stevenson  Threnody,  "  A  Sea  mark,"  there  are  half  I  do  on  signs 
of  this  desire  or  inatinct—  which  cornea  to  the  same  thing—  for  ream- 
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citating  latent  powers  to  the  freshening  and  beautifying  of  latter-day 
vocabulary  and  construction.     Thus: 

"  But  I  have  wander -biddings  now. " 

"  You  brethren  of  the  light-heart  guild, 
The  mystic  fellowcraft  of  joy. " 

"  A  valiant  earthling  stark  and  dumb. " 

"  The  journey -wonder  on  his  face. " 

"Heart-high,  outbound  for  otherwhere." 

— the  italics  indicating  phrasing  which  shows  this  promising  Ameri- 
can verseman  to  have  learned  the  times  lesson  in  linguistics. 

And  prose  literature,  notably  fiction,  adds  richly  to  the  evidential 
material,  dialect  (as  explained)  being  a  main  source  of  contribution. 
Again  Stevenson  and  Kipling  are  in  the  van.  In  "Dr.  Jekyl  and 
Mr.  Hyde,"  the  story  which  first  drew  popular  attention  to  one  who 
had  long  before  revealed  to  the  judicious  an  artist's  hand,  may  be 
found  half-a-dozen  places  which  illustrate  the  tendency  to  fall  back 
upon  the  ancient  privileges  of  a  tongue  of  which  he  was  past-master: 
as  where  u  a  sharp  intake  of  the  breath  "  is  spoken  of.  Some  of  the 
matchless  descriptive  writing  in  u  The  Ebb-Tide  "  affords  occasion 
for  more  or  less  in  the  same  sort,  as  here: 

"There  was  Little  or  no  morning  bank,  A  brightening  came  in  the  east: 
s  trash  of  some  ineffable,  faint,  nameless  hue  between  crimson  and  silver: 

and  then  coals  of  fire.  These  glimmered  awhile  on  the  sea-line  and  ^-emed  to 
hten  and  darken  and  ipread  otri  .  and  still  the  night  and  ti.  tied 

undisturbed.     It  wasas  though  a  spark  should  catch  and  glow  and  creep  along 

th<- 1  and  almost   Incombustible  wall-hanging,  and  the  room 

i      Set  a  little  after  and  the  whole  Lowed  with  gold 

and  scarlet,  '///'/  fhr  hoQcw  of  heovi  "  wo$ filled  with  the  daylight." 

Here  1     r         •  ding  of  native  and  imported  elements 

to  no     ••  s  truly  admirable  style;  bi  and  anon  (as  in  the  itali- 

i  plact  >re  the  ravished  observer  a 

•  rid    or  turn    ol   i  OT  861  which    has   a   relish    of 

fi'l  the  tions. 

Kiplin  is  onnning  is  the  same  fashion,  allowing,  of  eon 

'or  the  personal  equation.     Take  the  following  from  "  A  Matter  of 

ewsomely  imaginative  tales: 

"As  bespoke  the  fog  ws    bio    a  into   fired     and*  sritfa 

llingon  i  i-  -if  ii   and  empty  of  all  life     Then  in  one  spot  it  bub 

bled  and  became  like  the  pol  oi  ointm<  d(  thai  the  Bible  speaks  of     Prom  thai 
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wide-ringed  trouble  a  Thing  came  up — a  gray  and  red  Thing  with  a  neck, — a 
Thing  that  bellowed  and  writhed  in  pain." 

The  illustrations  from  current  fiction-makers  -who  have  turned 
dialect  to  literary  uses  is  legion,  and  an  embarrassment  of  riches  the 
result:  examples  are  hardly  necessary,  so  obvious  is  this  aspect  of 
the  movement.  In  Kaymond's  delightful  Somersetshire  idyl,  "  Try- 
phena  in  Love,  "  we  find,  "  And  io-year  she  was  meeting  with  wonder- 
ful good  luck," — the  remark  being  the  author's  own,  not  a  part  of  the 
dialogue.  To-year  survives  in  dialectical  service  (like  countless  other 
words)  and  is  common  enough  in  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  fur- 
ther back:  it  may  be  seen  that,  by  analogy  with  today  and  to-mor- 
row, it  is  a  capital  formation,  a  regrettable  loss  to  modern  English. 
Mr.  Kaymond,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  short  stories,  "Love 
and  Quiet  Life,'1  speaks  of  this  locution,  and  adds:  "  And  what  is 
the  distinguishing  initial  vowel  of  the  past-participle  of  the  rustic, 
but  a  heritage  from  our  Saxon  [he  means  Old  English]  ancestors, " 
— going  on  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the  countryman's 
prefix,  a,  as  in  a- want,  and  the  German  ge  in  gewandt.  Ever  and 
again  the  German  comparison  forces  itself  on  the  student.  In  Justin 
H.  McCarthy's  pleasing  novel,  "  A  Woman  of  Impulse"  (which  may 
be  read  as  the  antidote  to  "  Dodo"),  I  find  him  speaking  of  -t  a  ballad 
with  the  overword," — also  a  strictly  Germanic  compound. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  illustrate  from  the  Scotch  word -work  of 
Barrie,  Crockett,  and  their  commensals,  since,  of  all  the  dialect 
loosely  grouped  under  the  convenient  name  M  Scotch,"  it  may  be  de- 
clared that  it  is  strongly  conservative  northern  English:  that  is  a  fail- 
description,  historically,  of  the  variations  in  English  to  the  north  of 
the  Firth.  Scotch  proper,  it  may  be  added,  is  Celtic, — quite  another 
thing.  But  the  more  conventional  speech  of  these  two  writers,  as 
well  as  of  others  like  Quiller  Couch  and  Hardy  and  Blaokmore,  fur 
nishes  food  for  our  thesis.  Here,  for  example,  are  the  vei  v  opening 
sentences  of  Barrie's  "  A  Window  in  Thrums'1 : 

"On  the  bump  of  green  round  which  the  brae  twists,    it   the  top  of  the  brae 
and  within  ta  v  of  T'nowhead  Farm,  still  stands  a  one-story  doom,  whose  white 
washed  walls,  streaked  with  the  discoloration  that  rain  leaves,  look  yellow 
when  the  snow  comes.    In  the  old  days  the  stiff  ascent  left  Thrums  behind,  and 
where  is  now  the  making  of  a  suburb  was  only  a  poor  row  of  dwellings  and  a 

manse,   with  llemh  y  s  cot  to  watoh  the  DMM 

Quiet,  unforced  English,  this;  but  when  you  oome  to  oompare  it  with 
that  of  ;m  immediate  earlier  generation,  i1   ia  doI  hard  to  ootioe  the 
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change.  Or  read  this  from  Nora  Hopper's  strangely  poetic  "  Ballads 
in  Prose, "  where  the  influence  is  Celtic  of  the  Irish  order,  and  the 
stylistic  model  Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur"  : 

"  And  when  next  Cuchullin  woke  from  his  dreams  he  found  that  Ineen  still 
held  him  fast,  though  she  was  dead  and  cold  :  and  with  some  difficulty  he  loosed 
her  hands  from  him,  and  dug  with  his  sword  a  grave  for  her  in  the  sand,  and 
there  he  laid  her  sorrowfully,  praying  Angus,  the  Master  of  Love,  to  keep  her 
soul  in  his  Golden  House,  and  Manannan  MacLir  to  hold  his  waves  aloof  from  her 
sleeping-place.  And  when  he  visited  the  place  with  Eimer  after  a  year  and  a  day, 
they  found  that  the  sea  had  fallen  back  for  half  a  league,  and  that  the  place  where 
the  sea-girl  slept  was  a  broad  space  of  grass,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grass  rose  white 
spikes  of  meadow-sweet,  the  flower  which  for  the  sake  of  a  forgotten  love  and  a 
forgotten  sacrifice  is  called  of  us  to-day  Crios  Chuchulainn  (Cuchullin's  Belt)." 

That  in  the  movement  here-above  sketched  certain  influences  have 
been  long  at  work,  has  been  conceded  frankly,  and  those  influences 
named.  Nevertheless,  that  a  strong  added  impulsion  has  come  from 
the  popularization  of  Old  English  language  and  literature,  signs  of 
which  are  easy  to  be  seen,  is  a  plain  matter  to  the  student  and  lover 
of  his  native  speech.  Sometimes  it  shows  in  the  literary  regenera- 
tion of  a  word  which  for  centuries  has  lain  perdu  ;  sometimes  through 
the  introduction  of  an  idiom  out  of  strict  analogy  with  the  German; 
again,  by  the  elevation  of  dialect  to  a  more  urbane  place  in  the 
•  often  by  a  widespread  tendency  toward  monosyllabic 
Anglo-Saxon.  But,  whatever  the  manifestations,  all  hark  back  to 
a  common  ind   [or  one  phenomenon;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 

of  the  younger  writers,  whether  using  the  grand  old  mother  tongue 
.  ,n  England,  or  in  any  one  of  the  gn  ..t  colonics  where;  she 

I  home.  t!i  raring  to  look  upon  as  torch-bearers  arc  the 

templars  of  this   hopeful  characteristic,  it  being,  in  sooth,  one 

ion  of  the  'i   and   place  m  the  forefront.     A  point  to  be 

bora<         'i  upon  is  the  dii  sen  this  movement  and  sundry 

i  the  la  •  of    literature  and    life  which  have  their  little 

from    time    to    time    m  various   countries.       Such  was    the    Klixa 
m.    the    Spam  i.   the    Manamsm  of  Italy, 

ikeit  of  the  Germans,  the  Parisian  preciosity  ridiculed 
lioliere  imon    hall  mark   "fall  these  is  affectation;  they 

loofne  M-ial  and    temporal  \.   averse  from 

natural  and  national,  whei  te  return  to  the 

i  Engli  allowing  forth  rial  posing  and  strained 

<»f    tho  '<>    lu  ii.  redit  on  any  ten 

d   in   itself  to  what,    is  simpl'  direct. 
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This  renascence  of  English,  then,  silent  but  steady,  for  the  most 
part  unsensational,  but  none  the  less  potent,  is  to  be  apperceived  to- 
day, and  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  more  apparent.  And  the 
very  fact  that  our  leading  writers  wish  thus  to  turn  back  to  native 
uses  and  things  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  proof  of  the  race's  health,  of  its 
solidarity  and  esprit  de  corps.  We  may  take  comfort  in  it  when  con- 
fronting an  alarmist  like  Nordau :  for  a  general  degeneration  of  the 
speech  would  follow  any  general  degeneration  of  literature ;  and  the 
testimony  of  language,  just  now,  directs  us  to  opposite  and  more 
cheerful  conclusions. 

Kichard  Burton. 
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Many  people  regard  the  roulette-table  merely  as  a  means  of  frivol- 
ous and  iniquitous  dissipation ;  and  any  one  who  is  capable  of  the 
moral  condescension  of  studying  it,  which  he  can  best  do  by  playing 
a  system  at  Monte  Carlo,  will  probably  lose  his  money  if  he  plays  for 
any  length  of  time ;  but  he  will  find  in  the  table  a  most  vivid  illus- 
tration of  a  truth  which  is  connected  with  chance  and  gambling  in 
only  an  accidental  way. 

Except  for  the  zero,  which  we  need  not  consider  here,  the  player 
who  stakes  on  any  of  the  simple  chances, — the  red  or  black,  the  odds 
or  evens,  the  passe  or  manque, — has  a  chance  at  any  one  coup  which 
equals  that  of  the  table:  and  what  he  wins,  if  he  wins,  is  the  precise 
sum  which  he  has  staked.  If,  however,  he  loses,  he  can  double; 
and  if  he  wins  the  second  time,  the  sum  which  he  wins  is  the  sum 
which  he  staked  the  first  time.  Thus,  if  a  man  sits  down  to  play 
.  his  chances  of  winning  the  amount  of  his  first  stake  are 
double  his  chance  of  losing  it:  and  this  doubling  process,  at  Monte 
Carlo,   where   the   limit  is   six   thousand   francs,  he  can   continue,  if 

starts  with  a  single  five-franc   piece,  for  eleven   coups.      Jle   may 

lose  ten  times  in  succession;   but  if  he  wins  the  eleventh,  he  gains  a 

five-fra  -namely  the  sum  of  his  original  stake.      A  man  who 

down   to   play    in   this   way   has  eleven   chances  of   winning   his 

r:nal  si  -ainst  the  table's  one  chance. 

It  i  an,  then  I      .  and  it  has  I  to  countless  persons, 

that  a  player  who   flays  thus  quite  alters   the  original  situation,  and 

rfully  circumvented  the  |  -  who  designed  the  game. 

p,  overlook  what  ally  tl  nee  of  the 

tation.     The  play  with  Ave  francs,  has  lost  ten 

ion,  may  y  i  his  l<  and  win  five  francs 

eventh  1 1  but  this  eleventl         •■  will  be  more  than  five 

Be  risks  five  thousand,  and  has  already  risked  all 

his  for-  francs.     In  fact,  to 

the  doublii]  A  eleven  to  one  against 

i  to  ri  ike  ten 
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thousand  francs  for  the  chance  of  gaining  five  francs.  In  other 
words,  a  player  for  a  certain  number  of  coiqjs  can  always  alter  in 
his  own  favor  the  evenness  of  the  original  chance ;  but  he  can  secure 
this  advantage  in  one  way  only — namely  by  paying  for  it.  If  he  wishes 
to  have  eleven  chances  of  winning  five  francs  as  against  one  of 
losing  them,  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  could  possibly  buy  this 
privilege  would  be  to  allow  the  tables  one  chance  in  twelve  of  win- 
ning fifty-five  francs.  Thus,  let  the  player  merely  play  eleven 
times,  and  the  original  equality  between  the  chances  of  gain  and 
loss  is  restored.  That  is  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  systems,  the  game 
remains,  what  it  obviously  is  for  any  single  coup — a  game  of  hazard. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  roulette-table  because  it  constitutes, 
in  the  respect  just  mentioned,  a  most  vivid  analogy  to  a  fact  in  hu- 
man life  which  social  reformers  either  never  realize  or  else  constantly 
forget,  just  as  the  inventors  of  this  or  that  infallible  system  forget, 
or  have  never  realized,  the  corresponding  fact  at  Monte  Carlo.  That 
fact  is  as  follows:  The  fundamental  difficulties,  the  fundamental  im- 
perfections of  social  life,  are  due  to  human  nature,  and  inherent  in 
human  nature,  just  as  in  the  game  of  roulette  there  inheres  the 
character  of  hazard ;  and  the  different  social  systems  which  have 
been  designed  by  Utopian  reformers  would — supposing  such  systems 
to  be  put  in  practice — change  the  form  of  these  difficulties  and  im- 
perfections and  disguise  them;  but  their  essence  would  remain,  and 
the  reformers  would  still  be  confronted  by  them,  and  confronted  by 
them  in  an  aggravated  and  far  more  unmanageable  shape. 

Of  this  great  truth  there  is  no  more  important  and  no  clearer 
example    than    one    supplied    by   a  case    in    which    the    socialistic 
dreamer  foolishly    imagines    himself   to  have   discovered    a    trium- 
phant contradiction  of  it.      This  is  the  case  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  effect  which  the  relation  between  these  two  factors  n< 
sarily  has  on  values,  on  prices,  and  on  wages, — or,  in  other  words, 
on  the  subsistence  of  the  manual  laborer.      Socialists   imagine  that 
were  all  private  capital  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  all   the  pro 
ducts   of    Ability    confiscated, — either  to  supplement    the    m 
Labor,  or  to  be  used  for  some  public  purpose,      ti  supply 

and  demand  would  suddenly  cease  t.»  operate;  and  that  tie 
the  men  who   produced  any  one  kind  of  article  could   he  adjusted   BO 

as  to  meet  what  might  be  considered  their  reasonable  n 

any  reference  to  the  men  who  produced  the  other  kinds  of  arti 

required  by   the  community   as  a  whole,  and  without  ai 
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being  involved  of  injuring  these  last,  and  of  rousing  their  hostility. 
Thus,  when  Socialists  are  pressed  with  arguments  which  relate  to  de- 
mand prices,  and  when  it  is  argued  that  the  maximum  limit  of 
wages  for  the  producers  of  any  given  article  is  fixed,  not  by  how 
much  the  men  want  who  produce  it,  but  by  how  much  the  article 
itself  is  wanted  by  the  men  who,  it  is  assumed,  will  purchase  it, — 
the  Socialists,  when  these  arguments  are  pressed  on  them,  invariably 
take  refuge  in  saying  of  them  that,  if  they  are  true  at  all,  they  are 
true  only  of  society  under  the  existing  system;  that  they  are  true 
only — here  is  one  of  their  favorite  phrases — under  the  "  regime  of 
cut-throat  competition";  or,  in  a  phrase  more  frequent  still,  that 
"  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  production  of 
articles  for  use  and  consumption,  as  they  would  be  produced  under 
Socialism,  and  the  production  of  articles  as  commodities  or  for  the 
purpose  of  exchange,  as  they  are  produced  now. " 

Idler  and  more  foolish  language  than  this  was  never  used.      I  pro- 
pose to  show  that,    in  a  socialistic  society, — supposing  such  to  be 

jible, — a  society  in  which  the  socialistic  principles  were  developed 

the    very    uttermost,   the    law    of    supply    and    demand     would 
make  itself  felt,  not  with  less  force  than  at  present,  but  with  a  great 
deal   more;    and   that  were  even'  private  capitalist  and  private  em- 
abolished,    all    those   difficulties    and    all     those   conflicts    of 
interest  which  now  manifest  themselves  in  agitations,   in  lock-outs 
rikes,  would  manifest  themselves   afresh  in  different  and 

.nore  destructive  forms.     The  >nal  disappearance  of  the  pri- 

vate capitalist  and  employ*  .Id  merely  leave  more  apparent  the 

enduring  arid  inexpugnable  nature  of  the  facts  and  forces  represented 

bim. 

Let  us  begin  by  aining   the  socialistic  fallacy  in  that  bald 

and  to   which    1     have    just    referred.      Stated    ca 

'lis   fallacy,  so  often    n  I,   is   as    follows: — that   the 

Lty     under    tin;  I       .    tcialism — as    the    word   is   now   <••  n- 

y  undi  i  —would  no  longer  produce  for  exchange  in  ih>>  ir<t>/  in 

which  it  ■  or,  to  put  1  ittei  in  other  word,:,  it  would  pro- 

i  radically  different  ir<>m  the  way  in 

h  >'  now  produces.      I    pr  I   to  point  ou1   to  the  reader 

and  transparently  false,  that  it 

lly  hav<  I  on  any  human  being,  if  it  were  not  that 

't  v  ther  p  qually  false,  bul  at 

vrhich  pr<  >ni  l  i  ball  proceed  then  to 
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examine.  But,  before  even  mentioning  these,  let  us  get  the  original 
fallacy  quite  out  of  our  way.  Let  us  make  ourselves  quite  clear 
that  whatever  Socialism  might  do  or  might  not  do,  it  would  do  noth- 
ing to  alter  the  rationale  of  production  in  this  respect;  but  would 
leave  the  producers  producing  for  exchange,  just  as  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  moment,  and  producing  for  consumption  in  no  other 
sense  than  the  very  real  sense  in  which  at  the  present  moment  they 
are  producing  and  necessarily  must  produce. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  these  two  limits  of  production,  let 
us  begin  by  considering  production  in  its  rudest  and  simplest  stages. 

An  isolated  individual,  such  as  Kobinson  Crusoe,  or  an  isolated 
family  living  in  a  very  remote  district,  may  no  doubt  afford  us 
examples  of  what  the  Socialists  talk  about, — namely,  genuine  produc- 
tion for  consumption,  as  opposed  to  production  for  exchange.  The 
isolated  individual  will  practise  every  craft  for  himself.  He  will  be 
his  own  husbandman,  his  own  potter,  his  own  clothier,  and  his  own 
mason.  The  isolated  family  will  do  the  same  things  between  them. 
Each  individual  will  practise  several  crafts,  the  result  of  which  will 
be  enjoyed  round  a  single  hearth.  But  the  result  in  each  case  will 
be  rude  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  This  is  by  no  means  the  state 
of  things  which  the  socialistic  reformers  contemplate.  They  do  not 
propose  to  lose  any  one  of  the  advantages  which  communities  as  a 
whole  have  gained  by  modern  industrial  progress.  They  only  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  existing  system  of  production  so  as  to  redistribute 
its  results,  not  to  alter  its  methods;  and  there  is  not  a  single  scien- 
tific Socialist  who  does  not  understand,  as  fully  as  Adam  Smith  did, 
that  of  all  civilization,  of  all  industrial  progress,  the  great  under- 
lying condition  is  a  minute  division  of  labor.  Now,  if  division  of 
labor  means  anything,  it  means,  before  all  things,  this :  that,  of  the 
products  needed  by  the  very  poorest  man  in  the  community,  of  the 
very  necessaries  of  life  which  he  cannot  live  without  consuming,  he 
shall  himself  make  only  a  very  small  part, — perhaps  no  part  at  all; 
but  shall  make  instead  something  which  shall  be  exchanged  for  what 
he  consumes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  sorter  at  the  post 
office.  He  may  accidentally  sort  one  letter  of  his  own  out  oi  a  mil- 
lion; but  if  he  does  so  this  is  a  mere  unimportant  accident.  llis 
wages  do  not  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  any  service  he  thus  ren 

t<>  himself,  as  they  would  were  he  a  savage  building  his  own  hoi 
Or,  again,  take  one  of  the  girla  who  roll  cigarette!  in  the  rial 
factories  in  France.     She  very  probably  doei  not  amok 
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at  all  events  no  appreciable  part  of  her  livelihood  comes  to  her  in  the 
form  of  cigarettes  which  she  herself  rolls.  And  these  two  examples 
are  all  the  more  to  the  point,  in  that  they  are  taken  from  industries 
which  are  always  pointed  to  by  the  Socialists  as  examples  and  in- 
stalments of  Socialism. 

The  statement,  then,  of  the  Socialists  that  production  under  Social- 
ism will  be  production  for  exchange  any  less  than  it  is  now,  is,  if 
we  take  it  as  it  stands,  merely  an  ignorant  or  dishonest  formula, 
which  will  not  stand  a  single  moment's  examination.  We  shall 
find,  however,  that  under  the  surface  this  statement  covers  two 
meanings,  which,  though  really  equally  false,  and,  moreover,  mutu- 
ally exclusive,  are  not,  when  taken  separately,  by  any  means  so  pal- 
pably absurd.  Indeed,  before  they  are  closely  analyzed,  they  can  both 
be  expressed  in  one  general  proposition:  namely  the  proposition,  not 
that  under  Socialism  production  would  not  be  production  for  exchange ; 
but  that  the  proportion  in  which  each  class  of  products  exchanged 
for  others — or,  in  other  words,  the  remuneration  of  each  producer — 
would  somehow  or  other  be  regulated  on  different  principles.  This 
proposition,  however,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it  closely,  will  be 
found  to  mean  one  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  both,  of  the  follow- 
•orv  tilings.  It  will  be  found  to  mean  either  (a)  that, 
as  regards  the  individual  producer,  the  true  exchange-value  of  his  pro- 
!    wiU  be  estimated  accordin  o  and  truer  standard;  so  that 

each  man,  whatever  commodities  he  produces,  will  receive  a  full 
equivalent  for  them;  or  el  it  may  mean  that  what  he  rea 

will  have  n*  >  with  the  amount  of  these  commodities  at 

but  will  be  apportioned  to  him,  as  the  Socialists  put  it,  "not 
according  to  hi  ling  to  his  ."' 

•  and  antagonism  between  these  two  ideas 

or  tl  D  he   Illustrated  wry  .-imply.      Let  us  take   the  ease  of 

ther  of   whom   sr:  but  whose  occupation  is  to  roll 

e  will  suppose  thai  one  man,  who  yy  energetic, 

■  is  more  indolent,  six 

hundred.     [1         feyious  that  these  men  do  not  roll  them  for  their 

imption.     Di  or    indirectly  they  will    somehow    be 

mething.     The  only  question  is,  for  how  much  shall 

1  Tin  hi><\  more  folly  In  the  formula 

ling  to  bit oa]  ad  be  remunerated aooording  to  biarequire- 

""•':'  Bd   Of   Ifttc    the  public    has   Ihtoihc   v.-ry  familiar  with    n. 

the  doctrine  of  "  the  pre*  bed  during  the  peal  i 
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they  be  exchanged.  According  to  the  first  theory  (a)  the  amount 
•which  each  man  receives  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  cigars 
that  he  rolls;  according  to  the  second  theory  (b)  it  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  food,  clothing,  and  accommodation  requisite  to  keep  him 
in  some  preconceived  state  of  comfort.  We  will  consider  these  two 
theories  in  order. 

The  first  theory — namely,  that  according  to  which  the  position  of 
the  laborer  will  be  bettered  by  Socialism,  because  Socialism  will 
secure  for  him  the  true  exchange-value  of  what  he  produces — is 
the  theory  of  Karl  Marx;  and,  according  to  many  Socialists,  it  con- 
tains the  very  idee  mere  of  Socialism.  Now  this  theory  coincides  up 
to  a  certain  point  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ordinary  economists,  and 
assumes  a  certain  part  of  the  economic  process  of  the  present  as 
something  which  is  permanent  and  would  endure  under  any  system. 
Indeed,  what  Karl  Marx  considered  to  be  his  great  discovery  pur- 
ports to  be  simply  an  analysis  of  something  that  is  happening  round 
us  every  day  and  always  will  happen.  This  can  be  explained  simply 
thus.  Let  us  take  any  kind  of  finished  product  and  consider  the 
price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  it.  This  price,  according  to 
Marx,  naturally  and  necessarily  represents  its  true  value.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  instance,  all  the  bread  in  a  community  to  be  made  and 
sold  by  some  single  corporation  of  persons;  all  the  coats  made  and 
sold  by  another;  and  all  the  coal  produced  and  sold  by  a  third. 
Each  of  those  three  products  being  necessary  to  life,  each  corporation 
would  of  necessity  retain  as  much  of  its  own  product  as  was  neces- 
sary for  its  own  consumption.  The  question  of  the  value,  or  ex- 
change-value, of  each  product,  affects  only  the  portions  of  it  that  are 
exchanged,  not  consumed,  by  the  producers.  How  many  loaves 
shall  the  corporation  of  coat-makers  receive  for  each  coat  supplied 
b}^  them  to  the  corporation  of  bread-makers?  How  many  hundred- 
weight of  coal  shall  the  corporation  of  bread-makers  receive  for  i 
hundred  loaves  they  supply  to  the  providers  of  coal?  According  to 
Marx  these  questions  are  answered  by  the  actual  farts  of  life.      If  we 

ird  the  producers  of  commodities,  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
porations,   which  both   produce  them   and   supply    them   to  the  con- 
sumer, commodities  do,  on  the  whole,  exchange   at   their  true    value; 

and  this  value  is,  according  to  him,  determined  by  the  amount  ^i 

e  labor,  measured  by  time,  which  is  required  on  the  avei 
to  produce  each  commodity.     Some  men,  no  doubt,  may  be  i 
tionally  apt  and  diligent,  others  tionally  idle:  hut  in  spite 
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this  there  is  an  average  standard  of  efficiency  which  makes  an  hour 
of  the  labor  of  any  one  man  in  any  industry  practically  equal  to  an 
hour  of  the  labor  of  any  other  man :  and  thus  every  coat  out  of  a 
thousand  similar  coats  will   be  practically   the  embodiment   of  an 
equal  number  of  labor-hours ;  and  the  same  will  hold  good  of  each 
loaf   and   each  hundredweight  of  coal    also.     Hence  each    of   these 
three  commodities  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  common  denomina- 
tor,  namely,  the  labor-hour;    and,  according  to  Marx,  commodities 
will,  must,  and  actually  do  exchange  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of   labor-hours   embodied    in  them.     If  the  various  kinds  of  labor 
that  go  to  make  a  coat,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  wearer, 
amount  to  eighty  hours,    the  coat-makers,  as  a  corporation,   will, 
must,  and  actually  do  receive  as  many  loaves  as  are  produced  and 
brought  to  the  consumer  by    eighty   hours   of   ploughing,   sowing, 
reaping,  baking,  transport,  and  so  forth. 

It  may  seem  that,  thus  far,  the  theory  of  this  terrible  revolution- 
ist is  a  justification  of  the  existing  system  rather  than  an  attack 
upon  it.  It  assumes,  however,  a  very  different  character  when  we 
consider  the  producers  no  longer  as  corporations,  but  as  individuals. 
In  each  corporation,  according  to  Marx,  there  exists,  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  a  minority  of  individuals  who  practically  rob  the  others. 
•c  men  are  the  employers  and  the  capitalists;  and,  according  to 
Marx,  the  essence  of  their  position  is  this:  they  are  the  monopolists 
of  the  means  of  production — raw  materials,  workshops,  machinery, 
and  so  forth;  and  the  others — the  great  majority — are  unable  to 
"  their  labor,  or  produce  anything  rit  all  ipt  with  the  per- 

of  this  unal]   |  ling  minority,  which  accordingly  sells 

ion  at  the  highest  ble, — th;it  jay,  by  exact- 

from  the  majority  all  the  values  produced  by  fch<  cept  such 

e  for  the  bar*  iries  <>f  subsistence. 

luc<  'I  in  a  given  time  by  a  thou- 
.  men  (including  all  who  contribute  to  I  alt,  from  the  sheep- 

tail  shop-keepei  msumer  b  thousand 

pounds,  in  the  this   thousand  pounds  would  be  the  true 

value  of  thi  md  if  all  the  producers  worked  the  same  Dumber 

of  hour  -mount  due  to  each  man  would  be  properly  one  pound. 

'is   tli'  tli*:  labor-time  contributed    by  each  man  to 

it  labor  li'  eh,  the  amount  properly  due  to 

each  nu  ten  shillings  a  day.     But  the  arts  oi   production 

n1  advano  while  the  abi  olute  oe< 
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saries  for  keeping  a  man  alive  remain  unchanged,  each  man  produces 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  these  necessaries.  He  can  be 
kept  alive  on  three  shillings,  while  he  actually  produces  ten.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  monopolists  of  the  means  of  production  are  able 
to  take — and  do  take — from  each  man  the  entire  surplus  over  and 
above  this  three  shillings.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  each  ten  shillings 
they  mulct  or  rob  the  producer  of  seven  shillings  as  the  price  of 
allowing  him  to  produce  anything  at  all.  The  aim  of  Socialism, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  remuneration  of  labor  is  concerned,  is  essen- 
tial]}^, according  to  Marx,  neither  more  nor  less  than  this:  to  expro- 
priate the  monopolists,  to  place  the  means  of  production  practically 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  and  thus  to  enable  each  of  them  to 
receive  the  entire  value  of  his  products,  which,  if  we  adhere  to  the 
foregoing  suppositions,  will  be  ten  shillings  instead  of  three. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  Marx,  taken  as  a  whole,  what  I 
desire  to  show  is  that  it  contains  virtually  the  three  following  dis- 
tinct propositions,  of  which  two  are  perfectly  true,  and  of  which  one 
is  false,  (a)  If  we  take  Marx's  theory  that  labor-time  is  the  measure 
of  value,  and  qualify  it  with  certain  arbitrary  suppositions,  or  apply 
it  to  societies  in  their  earliest,  their  crudest,  and  least  civilized 
stages,  we  get  a  proposition  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  (b)  If  we  apply 
the  same  theory  to  society  as  it  exists  now,  we  get  a  proposition  that 
is  not  only  false,  but  false  to  a  grotesque  degree,  (c)  If,  turning  from 
that  part  of  Marx's  theory  which  relates  to  the  measure  of  value,  to 
the  part  which  asserts  that  the  remuneration  of  each  producer  is 
determined  by  the  value  (however  measured)  of  his  products,  and 
that  the  amount  of  this  value  must  always  be  measured,  and  is  mea- 
sured at  the  present  moment,  by  certain  laws  (whatever  these  laws 
may  be)  which  inhere  in  the  structure  of  all  society,  then,  and  so 
far,  the  theory  of  Marx  is  true. 

Let  us  take  these  three  points,  (a),  (£),  and  (c)  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have,  just  been  given. 

(a)  Let  us  suppose  a  community  of  three  men,  all  equally  st: 
and  working  an  equal  number  of  hours,  each  of  whom  produces  some 
one  of  three  necessary  commodities,  such  as  bread,  clothes,  and  fuel, 
and  just  manages  to  produce  enough  of  each  bo  .   the  reqn 

jut  Qts  of  three  men.     It  is  evident  that,  as  all  the  men  work  equally 
hard,  eaoh  will  demand  the  produoe  of  a  third  of  the  Labor-how 
the  two  others.     Goods  will  perforce  exch  caotly  as  Mai 

they  do.     They  will  exchange  in  proportion  to  the  Dumber  of  labor- 
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hours  embodied  in  them.  And  what  is  true  of  a  community  of 
three  such  men  as  we  imagined  may  be  approximately  true  of  any 
very  rude  societies  whose  requirements  are  limited  to  necessaries, 
and  whose  methods  of  production  are  very  simple. 

(b)  But  in  what  we  call  advanced  or  progressive  societies,  and 
emphatically  in  society  as  we  know  it  now  and  as  Marx  criticised  it, 
— a  society  in  which  the  natural  powers  of  labor  are  indefinitely  and 
progressively  increased  by  machinery  and  industrial  organization, — 
the  case  is  absolutely  different,  and  for  two  distinct  reasons.  One 
reason  is  that  in  this  increased  production  of  commodities  there  is  no 
longer  involved  one  kind  of  exertion  only, — namely,  what  Marx 
means  by  average  labor, — but  labor  of  various  qualities  and  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance;  and,  more  important  still  than  these, 
those  kinds  of  exertion  by  which  labor  is  directed,  whether  they  be 
those  of  the  inventor  or  those  of  the  industrial  manager.  The  other 
reason  is  that  as  man's  powers  of  production  increase,  they  are  used 
not  mainly  to  multiply  those  few  and  simple  commodities  which  are 
needed  by  all  alike,  and  without  which  life  is  impossible;  but  rather 
to  multiply  the  kinds  of  commodities  produced, — not  to  multiply, 
for  example,  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  number  of  loaves  and 
Loots  and  cheeses,  but  to  supplement  those  necessaries  by  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  superfluities,  such  as  neckties,  gloves,  lace  curtains, 
china  oma:  carpets,  musical  instruments,  tobacco,  books. 

We  will  -  separately. 

The  first  criticism  that  will  s  >lf  to  any  ordinary  student 

x's  theory  of  value  as  applied  to  existing  circumstances  is, 

that    by    making    value   a   mere    matter    of    average    labor-hours,    he 

entij  bvious  function  of  machinery  and  invention, 

/  of  industrial  management.      The  answer   which    Marx 
and  I  to   this   obvioUl  lion,  though    DOt   wanl 

in  ingenuity,  will  enable  i  at  once  the  flaw  in  their  whole 

t  ion ,  and  the-  curio  .  mistake  by    wlm  J    have 

•I  thei.  T        maintain  that  machin- 

ery and  invention   (and    indeed  by  parity  of  reasonixi  y  rare 

it  that  in-  luction)  though  they  multiply 

number  of  commoditii  il  them  u  values  in  use"), 

on  the  ezchs  reduced  in  the  same 

dud  ibor-hours.     Mr.  Qyndma  of  Mai  I  vocif- 

mI.   be  lained    this   doctrine   for   the 

Dgliah  workinj  the  following  simple  illua 
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tration.  He  takes  two  common  commodities,  such  as  a  pair  of  boots 
and  a  box, — both,  as  he  says,  useful  things,  and  satisfying  some  social 
need, — and  assumes  that  the  one  takes  longer  to  make  than  the  others. 
While  one  man,  we  will  say,  makes  one  pair  of  boots,  another  man, 
or  either  of  the  men,  is  able  to  make  two  boxes.  Accordingly  the 
value  of  two  boxes  is  one  pair  of  boots.  Suppose,  however,  that 
box-making  becomes  so  much  easier  that  a  man  can  make  four  boxes 
instead  of  two  in  the  same  space  of  time,  he  will  have  to  give 
four  boxes  instead  of  two  for  one  pair  of  boots.  Thus,  though  the 
box-maker  produces  more  values  in  use,  the  exchange-values  which 
he  produces  remain  what  they  were  before.  His  four  boxes,  just  like 
his  two,  have  an  exchange-value  of  one  pair  of  boots  only. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  to  which  this 
reasoning  would  apply.  The  box-maker  might  accidentally  discover 
that  a  wood  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  was  twice  as  easy  to 
work  as  that  which  he  had  used  hitherto;  and  if  his  products  were 
doubled  by  a  pure  accident  such  as  this,  Mr.  Hyndman's  reasoning 
would  be  no  doubt  true.  But  if  two  such  workers  as  he  supposes 
represent  any  reality  at  all,  they  certainly  do  not  represent  the  reali- 
ties of  any  civilized  community :  and  they  fail  to  do  so  for  the  two 
following  reasons.  Firstly,  production,  as  a  fact,  has  not  been  in- 
creased by  accident;  but  by  the  action  of  exceptional  abilities  which 
are  a  close  natural  monopoly.  Secondly,  Mr.  Hyndman's  illustra- 
tion, if  it  represented  anything  at  all,  would  represent  a  community 
in  which  one  trade  only  was  progressive;  and  such  a  community 
does  not  exist  anywhere,  nor  is  it  worth  our  while  to  talk  about  it. 
In  all  progressive  communities  the  progress  is  practically  general. 
If  the  boot-maker,  therefore,  and  the  box-maker,  are  to  illustrate  the 
realities  of  civilization,  we  must  imagine  boot-making  to  become 
easier  in  the  same  proportion  as  box-making;  and  then  we  shall 
that  the  position  is  completely  changed.  We  shall  see  that  the  four 
boxes  have  an  exchange-value  not  of  one  pair  of  boots,  but  two. 
Thus,  though  the  exchange-value  of  each  separate  article  would 
remain  unchanged,  the  number  of  these  articles,  and  their 
values  in  exchange,  would  increase  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the 
increase  in  each  worker's  productivity.  And  this  is  the  only  p 
that  is  worth  attention.  All  that  Marx  and  Mr.  llvmln:. 
prove  from  their  theory  is,  that  the  exchange  value  ^i  the  iihli 
nal    article    is   not    increased    by    its    multiplication,   whether    through 

machinery  or  any  other  means ;  thai  is  to  say,  individual  articles  do 
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Dot  become  dearer.  But  who  ever  maintained  that  they  did?  What 
man  in  his  senses  has  not  always  maintained  the  precise  contrary? 
If  one  pair  of  boots  cost  two  boxes  a  hundred  years  ago,  because 
the  boxes  and  boots  then  each  took  a  man  a  day  to  make  them ;  and 
to-day,  owing  to  machinery  and  invention,  two  pairs  of  boots  and 
four  boxes  can  be  made  in  the  same  time, — the  value  of  boots  in 
terms  of  boxes,  and  the  value  of  boxes  in  terms  of  boots  will 
remain  unchanged;  but,  labor-day  for  labor-day,  each  producer  will 
be  the  producer  of  twice  as  many  such  values. 

Xow,  supposing  for  a  moment  that,  for  each  kind  of  commodity 
thus  multiplied,  the  demand  is  still  undiminished, — or,  in  other 
words,  supposing  demand  to  be  a  constant  quantity, — and  supposing 
also  that  at  each  stage  of  production,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
commodities  are  produced  during  the  average  labor-da}T,  the  average 
amount  of  Ability  devoted  to  each  trade  remains  unaltered,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  at  each  of  these  stages  labor-time  will  remain  the 
measure  of  value.  But  the  astonishing  thing  about  Marx  and 
his  disciples  is,  that  they  confuse  the  true  proposition  that  labor- 
time,  with  certain  strict  reservations,  is  the  measure  of  value,  with 
the  insane  proposition  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
values,1  and  that  consequently  the  gross  value  of  the  output  of  any 

»ry,  for  instance,  is  altogether  duo  to  the  labor  of  the  operatives, 

1  Let  us  •  the  natural  productivity  of  a  craftsman  in  eaofa  trade  by  tin* 

numtj'-r  l.  |]  then  get  the  values  of  the  prodnoti  in  eaofa  trade,  during 

a  i^'wan  time,  by  merely  multiplying  this  number  by  the  number  of  craftsmen 

> produce  them.  Tim-,  if  there  are  fifty  craftsmen  producing  each  kind  of 
commodity,  ■  days  product  in  eaofa  trade  will  have  an  exchange-value  of  BO. 
But  if  in  certain  of  r  in  all  of  them  to  unequal  <>me  few 

men  of  genius  con tri  an,  to  Increase  the  unit  of  pro* 

ion  f>«-r  man  from  l  t<> :'-  in  one  trade,  from  I  to  7  in  tan  ther,  and  from  1  to 

ther,  and  if,  on  tii  oeasing  thus  b  Ives, 

the  productivity  of  labor  should  drop  again  to  1,  the  labor  embodied  in  each  i   I 

mimodities  would  still   be  an  element  In  the  value;  but  It  would  no  I 
i  the  chief  element.     The  chief  elemei  er  would  be 

augmented  unit,  of  productivity.     Tt  would  b<-  [mpoi  Ible  any  longer  to  tell 
■  I  boots  and  boxes  merely  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  Bfty 

bad    prodii'  sliould    ba\  <•  t<>   l;r  |  the 

t  degree  to  which  theunif  of  productivity  had  been  in  each  ca  d  by 

man   of  and  tl,  nr  calculation  would   depend  DOl  Onl 

bad  in  eaofa  os  s  to  multiply  sometl  bu(  on  w*h<  bher 

I       ometbing  to  be  multiplied  ther  number.      \    a  matter 

employers  In  each  trade  at  any  given   time   there 

r  of  abil  whioh  the  power  of  labor  Is  multiplied ;  but 

p( ionai  ability  alwa  In  propor* 

red  by  Inferior  abil 
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and  not  to  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  assisted,  and  the  intelli- 
gence by  which  it  is  economized  and  controlled.1 

I  need  not,  however,  insist  on  this  special  point  farther;  for 
large  numbers  of  thinkers  among  the  Socialists  themselves  are 
beginning  to  admit  the  error  of  Marx  in  this  particular;  though 
naturally  they  are  chary  of  showing,  even  if  they  themselves  see, 
the  error  of  their  idol  in  all  its  true  absurdity.  I  will  therefore  pass 
on  to  the  second  error  of  the  great  Socialist  leader. 

His  first  error,  as  we  have  just  seen,  consists  in  his  imperfect 
analysis  of  the  relations  of  machinery,  and  of  supply  generally,  to 
value.  His  second  error  consists  in  his  completely  ignoring  the 
effect  of  demand  on  value.  And  the  source  of  his  error  in  this  sec- 
ond respect  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first.  It  consists  in  his 
failure  to  realize  the  profound  difference  between  a  rude  society, 
whose  products  were  so  few  and  so  necessary  that  the  demand  for 
each  was  obviously  a  constant  quantity,  and  the  modern  civilization 
which  he  was  specially  concerned  to  analyze.  The  vital  difference, 
so  far  as  demand  is  concerned,  between  an  advancing  civilization 
such  as  our  own,  and  savagery,  or  civilization  in  its  infancy,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  whereas  in  a  savage  state  all  production  is  produc- 
tion of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life,  or  the  commodities  for  which 
the  demand  is  constant,  these  commodities  in  a  civiiized  state  are 
produced  by  a  fewer  and  ever  fewer  number  of  men ;  and  the  pro- 
ductive powers  that  are  released  from  the  production  of  necessaries 
are  devoted  to  the  production  of  superfluities.  Economically,  in 
short,  civilization  is  a  superstructure  of  superfluities  raised  on  a 
foundation  of  necessaries,  and  progressively  dwarfing  in  bulk,  like 
all  other  rising  structures,  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  In 
other  words,  a  community  of  a  given  size  grows  in  material  civiliza- 
tion, not  in  proportion  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  necessaries 
produced  by  it,  but  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  nuinlu 
the  men  required  to  produce  them,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  number  of  men  who  produce  superfluities.  Thus,  in  a  civil] 
state,  not  only  is  the  bulk  of  superfluities  incomparably  tor  than 

the  bulk  of  necessaries,  but  the  number  of  men  whose  claim  to  a 
livelihood  depends  on  the  exchange-values  embodied  in  superflui- 
ties is  incomparably  greater  than   the  number  of  men  whose  similar 

Looording  to  the  theory  of  Marx,  machinery  eddi  t>>  the  value  of  pn 
only  in  bo  Pax  ai  ii   li  worn  out  in  producing  them,  and  thus  Inoorpo  i  the 

produota  the  previous  labor-time  oi  the  persona  who  made  11 
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claims  depend  on  the  exchange -value  embodied  in  necessaries.  Thus 
the  problem  of  value  in  a  civilized  community  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  the  exchange-value  of  superfluities. 

Now  the  main  difference  between  the  demand  for  bare  necessaries 
and  the  demand  for  superfluities  is  that,  while  the  first  is  practically 
fixed,  the  second  is  elastic  and  variable.  Let  us  take  instances.  A 
certain  amount  of  bread,  or  some  equivalent  food,  is  a  daily  neces- 
sary for  every  human  being.  Tobacco,  wine,  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments are  superfluities.  Some  men  drink  wine,  and  neither 
smoke  nor  care  for  the  play ;  others  do  both  of  these  last  things  but 
drink  no  wine  at  all;  and  the  practice  of  men  with  regard  to  each 
varies  at  different  times  in  their  lives.  At  one  time  a  man  likes  a 
cigar  better  than  Burgundy;  at  another  Burgundy  better  than  a 
cigar;  and  at  another  he  likes  the  play  better  than  either;  and  his 
expenditure  on  these  matters  will  vary  according  to  his  taste.  To  say 
this,  however,  is  to  state  but  half  the  truth.  To  the  statement  that 
his  expenditure  will  vary  according  to  his  taste,  we  must  add  that  it 
will  vary  according  to  the  relations  between  the  intensity  of  his  taste 
— that  is  to  say  his  desire  for  cigars,  Burgundy,  or  the  play, — and  the 
sacrifice  he  will  have  to  make  in  order  to  gratify  this  desire.  Let 
us  suppose  a  community  of  four  men,  each  of  whom,  in  their  origi- 
nal condition,  manages  to  produce  just  enough  of  one  of  four  neces- 
saries to  enable  them  all  to  live.  Here,  as  has  been  said  already, 
land,  like  the  supply,  is  a  constant  quantity,  and,  this  being 
iabor  is  the  measure  of  value.  But  now  lot  us  suppose  that  the 
imunity  has  become  civilized,  and  that  one  man,  owing  to  im- 
proved methods,  can  produce  all  the  necessaries,  and  that,  of  the 
other  three,  one  produces  wine,  another  <  while  the  third  amusea 

I  by  performances  of  Punch  and  Judy.  all  three 

otb<  I  by  these  performance*  of  the  fourth,  they  may  be 

Willi  to  give  him  a  fourth    p:irt  of   what   they   produce — say  a 

of  bread,  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  three  cigars  daily.     But 

suppose  that  the  thr<  omewhat  tired  of  his  performances,  and 

ided  between  themselves  that  for  two  days  out   <»f  three  they 

and    drink  this   botth-  of    Bur- 

ndy  tic  the  performer  could  do  would  be 

form  m  red  for  his  performances  their  orig- 

■  >ic:    and    |  ould    answer   every    two   d 

r>f  tin'      '  W(  wish  that  bould  do  so."     The  per 

lorn  .'-.  '/  hypothi  >uld  think  a  cigar  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
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every  third  day  better  than  none  at  all,  would  inevitably  have  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  others.  In  other 
words,  the  exchange- value  of  his  performances  would  have  fallen, 
not  because  they  represented  less  labor,  but  because  for  this  labor 
there  was  less  demand. 

And  now  for  these  four  kinds  of  labor  let  us  substitute  an  indefi- 
nite number;  and  for  individuals  performing  each  let  us  substitute 
groups  of  individuals ;  and  we  shall  have  before  us  civilized  society 
as  it  is:  but  the  essence  of  the  situation  as  above  described  will  be 
absolutely  unchanged.  In  any  civilized  society,  from  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  civilized,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  superfluities 
of  some  sort,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent;  but  the  demand  for  super- 
fluities of  any  given  kind  is  liable  to  constant  variation.  As  a  fact, 
any  civilized  public  may  be  relied  on  to  demand  plays;  but  the 
demand  for  the  individual  plays  offered  to  it  varies  indefinitely 
alike  in  intensity  and  in  duration,  and  has  no  calculable  relation  to 
the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  their  production.  A  still  more 
luminous  example  is  that  of  a  book  or  a  newspaper.  The  labor 
involved  in  setting  the  type  will  be  the  same  whether  one  copy 
is  sold  or  a  million;  but  the  exchange-value  of  an  edition  will 
differ,  since  whatever  part  may  be  unsold  will  be  merely  so  much 
waste  paper. 

Now  all  this,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  existing  system,  is  becoming 
gradually  understood  even  by  many  Socialists;  and  the  error  com- 
mitted by  Marx  in  ignoring  the  operation  of  demand  is  becoming  as 
plain  to  them  as  the  error  which  vitiates  his  analysis  of  supply. 
But  one  and  all  of  these  theorists  imagine  that,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  the  operation  of  demand  would  be  changed  if  the  dream  of 
Marx  were  realized,  and  if  the  exchange- values  that,  in  each  indus- 
try, go  at  present  to  the  manager,  the  inventor,  and  the  capitalist, 
were  taken  by  the  state  and  made  over  to  the  manual  laborers. 
The  great  point  on  which  to  insist  is  as  follows, — and,  as  soon  a 
it  is  once  understood,  it  becomes  the  meresl  truism,- — that  such  a 
change,  could  it  be  accomplished  even  without  any  injury 
industries  in  question,  would  not  alter  the  question  of  values  in 
any  way  whatever. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  at  any  given  moment,  the  oommunitj 
whole  pays  for  its  oigars  to  th  t  makers  a  million  pounds  annu- 

ally; and  that  half  a  million  of  thi  i  to  the  employers  and 

oapitali  Were  the  dream  of  Marx  reali-eil,  t 
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would  still  be  paid ;  only  this  second  half  of  it  would  be  added  to 
the  wages  of  the  operatives.  That  is  to  say,  their  wages  would  be 
doubled.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that,  after  this  result  is  accom- 
plished, opium-smoking  comes  into  fashion,  and  the  demand  for 
cigars  is  so  weakened  that  the  public  will  continue  to  buy  the  same 
number  only  on  coudition  that  they  are  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 
The  million  pounds  formerly  expended  will  infallibly  and  necessarily 
shrink — let  us  say,  for  example's  sake — to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  That  is  to  say  the  wages  of  the  operatives  are  reduced 
by  25  per  cent.  So  long  as  the  employer  takes  a  portion  of  the 
gross  value,  any  reduction  in  that  gross  value  may  perhaps  fall  only 
upon  him.  Instead  of  wages  being  reduced  by  25  per  cent  the 
profits  of  the  employer  may  be  reduced  by  50.  Thus  the  workmen 
are  blinded  to  the  real  nature  of  the  situation.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  employer  acts  as  a  buffer.  Bat  if  once  the  Socialist 
could  take  the  employer's  profits  and  make  them  over  to  the  manual 
laborers,  the  laborers  would  feel  instantly,  and  with  unmitigated 
severity,  every  decline  in  the  demand  for  whatever  commodity  they 
might  be  producing.1 

The  more  completely  we  eliminate,  in  imagination,  the  figure  of 
the  employer  and  capitalist  from  society,  the  more  completely  does 
the  inevitable,  the  imperious  bearing  of  demand  on  values,  and  con- 
tly  on  the  receipts  of  the  laborers,  show  itself.  Let  us  divide 
a  community  into  as  many  groups  of  laborers  as  there  are  commodi- 
ties  or    services    demanded   by    the   community   as   a   whole   ;it    any 

v  that  there  are  ten  g]  □   kinds  of 

imodlties.       Let  us  Start  with  supposing  that  the  amount  of  values 

.  Lahore  qua],  ;  demand  for  e 

.in  ;t  certain  condition:  and  next  let  us  take  each 

i  iity  in  m,  and    suppose  that  the   desire    for   it  on    the 

Daring  the  Ui  ■!  the  ridiculous  doctrine  was 

!it  thai  ould  be  made  to  rule  prioi  euiof  prioes  ruling  wages. 

<>f  the  ooal-oonsumptioD  in  England,  consumption  for 

ii  irreducible  minimum,  and  were  all  coal  production 

;i  monopoly  in  the  bands  '<t  b  workmen,     tin-  would  bare  been  true  in  thii 

Bui  more  than  half  the  ooal-oonsumption  in  the  country  is,  directly  or 

indirectly,  consumption  foi  and  th<s<-  t)u>  public  will  Jmv«  cither 

oi  i. '.i  al  .-ill.      i  in i her,  with  !  to  monopolies,  ii  I 

tile  no  men  have  more  loudly  denounced  landlord!  ami 

than  tii'-  trade  union  i-  sd  i     j 1 1  their  main  object 

trikewasto  place  the  colliers  in  therery  position  they 

in     I  .  not  Indeed  of  the  mine  •  thi  .  bul  of  the 
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part  of  the  producers  of  the  other  nine  commodities  decreases. 
This  means  that  the  producers  of  these  other  nine  commodities,  who 
have  hitherto  been  giving  a  tenth  part  of  them  to  the  producers  of 
the  tenth,  would  prefer  either  to  consume  a  half  of  this  tenth  part 
themselves,  or  else  to  remain  idle  during  the  time  required  for  its 
production,  rather  than  give  it,  as  hitherto,  to  the  producers  of  the 
tenth  commodity.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  case  this  tenth 
group  of  producers  would  find  that  their  wages  or  receipts  had 
fallen  by  exactly  one-half ;  but  if  they  resented  this  calamity,  what 
remedy  would  be  open  to  them?  Could  they  strike?  A  leader  of 
strikes  in  a  socialistic  state  would  indeed  see  strikes  with  eyes  from 
which  scales  had  fallen.  He  would  see  that  a  strike  among  such  a 
group  of  workers  as  we  have  supposed  would  be  one-tenth  of  the 
laborers  striking  against  nine-tenths;  and  endeavoring  to  extract 
from  them  by  force  commodities  which  they  desired  to  retain.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  nine-tenths  of  the  community  such  a  strike 
would  be  simply  an  attempt  at  robbery.  The  fact  that  the  tenth 
group  offered  something  in  exchange  for  what  it  demanded  would 
not  alter  this  fact.  This  group,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other 
groups,  would  be  attempting  to  get  a  pound  in  exchange  for  every 
ten  shillings,  which  is  merely  a  disguised  form  of  stealing  ten  shil- 
lings. It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a  case  force  would  be  useless: 
and  the  mere  refusal  of  the  strikers  to  supply  their  commodity 
except  on  such  terms  as  would  yield  them  what  they  considered  "  a 
living  wage"  is  a  weapon  that  would  be  broken  by  the  reply  of  all 
the  other  laborers,  which  would  be,  u  Then  in  that  case  wo  do  not 
want  your  commodity  at  all."  In  short  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
invitation  of  the  Socialists  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  state  in  which  the 
laborers  received  everything,  to  realize  that  any  attempt  to  make 
wages,  instead  of  demand,  regulate  prices,  would,  on  the  pari 
whatever  group  of  laborers  might  be  concerned  in  it,  be  an  attack 
on  the  interests  of  every  other  laborer  in  the  community. 

Socialists,  and  others  besides  Socialists,  have  failed  to  grasp  this 
point,  because  in  the  socialistic  state,  as  at  present  conceived  of  by  its 
advocates,  the  exchange  of  commodities  would  D01  be  a  direct  trans- 
action, but  would  be  accomplished  by  the  state  as  an  intermedi 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  as  the  state  would  in  the  first  ease  receu, 

the  commodities,  and  then  superintend  their  distribution,  a' 

Bict  of  interests  between  the  various  groups  of  work  >uld  be 

avoided.     But   t!i<-  state,  though  it  might   disguise  for  a  time  the 
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nature  of  such  a  conflict,  could  alter  the  situation  in  one  way  only, 
and  that  is  by  tampering  with  values, — by  robbing  nine-tenths  of  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  one-tenth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
general  taste  for  theatrical  performances  declines;  and  that  the 
theatres,  which  once  were  filled,  are  only  half  full  now;  and  that 
the  gross  receipts  (which  we  will  suppose  take  the  form  of  the  Soci- 
alist's favorite  labor-checks,  and  which  will  form  the  total  divisible 
among  the  actors)  yield  them  only  half  of  what  they  consider  a 
"  living  wage. "  The  situation  could  be  altered  only  by  the  actors 
being  paid  a  living  wage  by  the  state,  and  the  performances  being 
made  free.  But  the  sum  required  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of 
the  actors  would  have  to  be  extracted  from  the  remainder  of  the 
public  through  taxation.  Of  some  of  the  commodities  which  they 
had  themselves  produced,  and  which  they  prefer  either  to  consume 
or  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  producing,  the  majority  would  be 
forcibly  mulcted,  in  order  to  support  men  who  gave  them  no  ade- 
quate equivalent.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  immediate 
object  of  their  hostility  would  not  be  actors,  but  the  state;  and  as 
the  state  under  Socialism  would  theoretically  respond  to  the  will  of, 
the  majority,  it  is  evident  that  very  soon  the  claims  of  the  actors 
would  be  disallowed. 

One  thing  only  could  prevent  this, — and  that  would  be  the  devel- 
opment of  an  u use  1  f is hn ess  so  great  that  it  would  entirely  overbear 
all   personal   infc  Whether  human    nature  as  a  whole  is  ev<  r 

likely  to  exhibit  such  a  development,  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
All  that  I  am  here  attempting  to  point  out  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
Lntei  *  individual!  are  concerned,  as  embodied  in  demand  and  sup- 

ply, there  would  be  I  itlict  between  them  under  Socialism 

that  tli'  ••nt  moment;  and  that  so  long  as  th«'  majority 

of  human  beings  wen-  motived  by  these  mi'  so  long  as  they 

len  their  n.  were  \ ed,  and  irritated  when 

ted,  t1  of  interest  which  n<>w 

show  t  m  the  form  of  ould  be  ohanged  by  Soci- 

alism only  by  be  i  m  different  form,  and  being  changed  from 

ittaok  on  the  capitalists,  which  1.  lething  of  the  character  <>f 

upon  all  laborei  r  than  the 

v:on,  which  would  |  of  the  r — Infinitely  more  oruel 

and  hi"         £  a  civil  war. 

third  point  (c),  •■••  Jih  regard  to  which,  as  r 
of  Man  ii  \\  claim  of  Marx  to 
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be  considered  a  man  of  practical  sagacity  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
realized  that  all  exchange,  and  all  remuneration  of  the  producers,  does 
depend  on  the  interest  of  the  consumer, — does  depend,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  commodities  which  the  'producer  offers,  and  not  on  what,  as  a 
private  man,  the  producer  happens  to  want.  In  so  far  as  the  theory 
of  Marx  rests  on  his  analysis  of  exchange-value,  faulty  as  that 
analysis  is,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  truth  that  we  can  understand 
what  society  will  be,  only  by  analyzing  these  great  underlying  facts, 
which  make  it  what  it  is:  and  we  have  only  to  correct  the  errors 
which,  his  analysis  of  values  contains,  to  see  that,  were  the  social- 
istic system,  as  he  conceived  it,  established,  and  did  every 
laborer  get  what  Marx  thought  was  the  full  value  of  his  products, 
not  one  of  the  elements  of  existing  social  discord  would  be  abolished 
or  even  modified.  We  shall  see  in  fact  that  so  far  are  the  effects  of 
supply  and  demand  from  having  been  overstated  by  the  orthodox 
economists,  or  from  being  transitory  in  their  operation,  that  they 
would  operate  in  a  socialistic  state  even  more  rigidly,  more  unpity- 
ingly,  and  more  openly  than  they  do  now;  supposing  only  that  the 
socialistic  state  be  a  civilized  state, — not  a  collection  of  mere  sav- 
ages laboriously  producing  bare  necessaries,  but  a  community  of 
men  with  multitudes  of  tastes,  wants,  imaginations,  and  aspirations, 
and  the  means  of  approximately  satisfying  them.  We  shall  see,  by 
considering  such  an  imaginary  state,  that  Demand  and  Supply  are 
merely  the  two  economic  sides  of  all  civilization  whatsoever;  that 
Demand  is  merely  the  economic  side  of  man's  mental  civilization; 
and  that  Supply  is  merely  the  economic  aspect  of  the  means  which 
he  has  devised  for  ministering  to  it. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


THE   KESUSCITATEON  OF  BLUE  LAWS. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  New  York  city  have  recently  begun 
the  systematic  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  saloons  to  be  closed 
on  Sunday.  Public  opinion  being  greatly  exercised,  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  liquor  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  drinks  with  moderation  whenever  he 
is  so  disposed,  and  who  would  like  everybody  else  to  enjoy  the  like 
privilege. 

The  population  of  large  cities  consists  of  elements  whose  tastes 
and  education  differ  with  their  nationality  and  religious  beliefs;  their 
inclinations  respecting  the  observance  of  a  holiday  vary  accordingly. 
Their  principal  guide,  however,  must  be  necessity.  The  wealthy  and 
middle  classes  can  enjoy  life  according  to  their  desires, — they  may  de- 
vote Sundays  or  an  r  days  to  rest  and  religion;  but  to  persons 
who  work  for  a  livelihood,  the  first  day  of  the  week  alone  offers  op- 

tunity  for  that  recreation  which  is  so  essential  to  continued  health 
of  mind  and    body.      These  toilers  constitute  a  large  majority  of  our 

'iilace;   to  their  industry  we  owe  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
•    "  out   serious  consideration.      A   ruthless   inter- 

■  with  the  i  .'lit  of  the  short  hours  of  their  leisure,  tliere- 

!  neither  charitable  nor  \vj 

gland  has  a    reputation  for   well-regulated    Sundays.     There 
I       mechanic  can  find  in  the  outskirts  of  «  >wn,  a  good  inn 

Qpelfl    the  •  ins  OUltOmen  after  ehurdi 

On  bright  Sundaya  I  hai         d  Hampton  Court,  Richmond, 
w  filled  with  on  i.  women,  and  children  who  be- 

.  fully  as   well    as  our   ''four  hundred"  do  al   Delmonio 

•  ni  th<  'v  holiday  at  the  Boi i  de 

in   Paris,   the   1  m  in  Berlin,  and  the  Prater  in 

ana  :  d         adds  charm   I  cheer  on  the  Continent.     In  all 

•.-;  the  sale  of  Liquor  is  prohibited  during  the  time  n 
p. 

r    Sunday    laws    or  I     with    the    Puritan!  of     N''\v    I. 

the  ortbodc    Jen   ;  bat  in  their  religioui 
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zeal  they  went  farther  than  the  laws  of  Moses  warrant.  Doctor 
Johann  David  Michaelis,  a  celebrated  expounder  of  the  Mosaic 
laws,  says  "  the  day  was  set  apart  in  order  to  combine  recreation  with 
rest  and  devotion."  He  translates  Exodus  xxiii.  V2:  "  object  of  the 
Sabbath  is  to  give  rest  to  ox  and  ass,  refreshment  to  servant  and 
stranger. "  A  strict  observance  was  not  countenanced  by  Jesus ;  for, 
according  to  St.  Mark  (ii.  27),  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath. "  In  speaking  on  this  subject  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  says,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. "  The  perverted  minds 
of  exalted  ascetics  would  fain  turn  a  day  which  had  been  chiefly  in- 
tended for  rest  and  pleasure  into  one  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Such 
narrow-minded  individuals  sit  in  judgment  over  their  neighbors  and 
disregard  St.  Paul'slesson  (Colossians,  ii.  16) :  "  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  oj  the  Sabbath  days.'''1 

No  form  of  religion  being  recognized  by  our  constitutions,  the 
cause  of  temperance  has  been  the  ostensible  object  of  Sunday  and 
other  prohibitory  laws.  Wine  belongs  to  the  class  of  drinks  the  sale  of 
which  is  restricted  because,  with  the  rest  of  alcoholic  beverages,  Pro- 
hibitionists consider  it  deleterious,  although  its  praise  has  been 
sung  in  a  thousand  melodies  since  Anacreon's  time.  In  writing  of 
its  effect,  Jonathan  Pereira,  an  English  medical  authority,  says: 
"  Wine  used  in  moderate  quantity  is  an  almost  indispensable  stimu- 
lant. It  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart,  augments  the  muscular 
force,  and  excites  the  mental  powers. "  I  can  speak  from  experience ; 
for,  although  I  have  used  wine  daily  for  thirty -five  years,  my  facul- 
ties have  never  been  impaired,  nor  have  I  ever  been  ill.  When  I 
travel  in  this  country,  the  pleasure  with  which  I  take  claret  witli  my 
dinner  has  often  been  an  object  of  curiosity.  The  few  persons  who 
partake  of  their  food  with  ease,  drinking  and  conversing  alternately, 
will  soon  be  recognized  in  our  country  hotels  as  Amehoanfl  who  have 
been  abroad,  or  as  foreigners.  The  average  American  hurried 
sumes  the  contents  of  numerous  dishes  in  silence,  assisted  only  by 
draughts  of  cold  water  and  hot  coffee.  More  frequently  he  looks 
rather  as  if  he  were  doing  penance  than  taking  refreshment  ;  t\>r  when 
he  arises  his  face  wears  an  expression  o\'  sorrow,  IB  if  lie  had  been 
murdering  his  stomach.      The  historian  (iervinus 

"Wine  sharpens  the  sting  of  wit.  stimulate!  spirited  conversation,   and 
brightens  the  atmosphere.     Whoever  has  an  j  oauee  totnrnawaj  from  iiu<  real 

world,  :ui<l  Umgn  for  tlit-  freedom  of  living  in  .'in  Ideal  0910,   ll  fond  »'t"  H  nit' 
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I  attribute  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia,  our  national  disease,  to  the 
haste  "with  which  Americans  generally  take  their  meals  without  any 
stimulant  other  than  a  desire  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
routine  of  daily  life.  Elsewhere  an  hour  or  two  is  agreeably  spent 
in  discourse  while  the  chief  meal  of  the  day  is  partaken  of,  in  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  in  hotels.  At  the  table  d'hote  of  a  Continental 
hotel  you  will  always  find  congenial  spirits  among  your  neighbors, 
whose  chat  enlivens  the  meal,  while  enjoying  a  glass  of  home-made 
wine, — "Yin  ordinaire"  in  France,  "  Mosel"  in  Germany,  "  Yos- 
lauer1'  in  Austria,  and  "Chianti"  in  Italy.  Thus  to  drink  is  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  pleasure. 

The  alcoholic  strength  of  table  wines  is  about  10  per  cent.1     Beer 

is  much  weaker,   the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  several  good  brands 

being  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  Alcohol 

Munchen  Spatenbrau,  Bock .").  23 

Sal vator 4. 49 

Kulmbacher,  dark 5.29 

light •;   17 

Pilsener  export 3.39 

London  Porter    Barclay  A  Perkins)  0  90 

ale * 8.50 

ength  of  our  own  lager  beer  is  about  4  per  cent. 

tor  de  Vaucleroy,  ad  --'Is  to  the  International 

iperance   Congress   at   Zurich,  says   of    fermented    liquors  whose 

>holic  pro]  .til,  that  M  tbey  may  be  consumed  in  mod- 

lantities  without   evil    effect;   ti.-  nutritive   value, 

and  ai  wry  auxiliary  siaJ   lifi         Beer  baa 

quid  bread  of  the] •"     Wben  joined 

1  The  following  list  give    the  alooholio  strength  of  some  of  the  wines  oom* 

ly  11       I   in  tin-  I 

Of  Alcohol 

•  and  Madeira  .  ier  cent 

Sh  12  to  80  • 

noh  white  n  Liu 

1 5  " 

lOtoU  u      " 
cb  red  win* 

Burgnndjf  10  " 

Laflte 8  to   9    ■ 

I'M..  :  |        enheimi  i  "       " 

i  hheinx  r  snd  I  ■    ••  »  I:  10   "      " 

/..•It  ,;,i  other  ligl  I  7  to  8    " 
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and  drank  it,  it  was  a  sign  of  reconciliation,  while  casual  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship  after  drinking  u  Briiderschaft"  in  the  foaming 
mug. 

The  man  who  buys  his  beer  on  Saturday  to  provide  against  Sun 
day  thirst  must  procure  it  in  bottles;  which  is  neither  so  wholesome 
nor  so  palatable  as  when  drawn  fresh  from  the  barrel.  By  compelling 
one,  whose  usual  consumption  is  only  an  occasional  glass,  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  our  Sunday  laws  encourage  him  to  become  in- 
temperate and  to  render  others  so.  With  a  flask  by  his  side  in  the 
solitude  of  his  rooms  he  will  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him,  or  at 
least  more  than  he  would  take  in  a  public  place.  Our  prohibitory 
laws  have  generally  had  such  results ;  and  drunkenness  is  compara- 
tively more  prevalent  in  the  Prohibition  States  than  elsewhere. 
John  Parker  Hale  said  that  "  there  were  never  so  many  places  where 
liquor  is  openly  sold  as  under  the  operation  of  our  prohibitory  laws 
in  New  Hampshire. "  I  drank  more  than  usual  when  I  happened  to 
be  in  Boston  while  liquor  was  for  a  short  time  prohibited  in 
Massachusetts ;  every  friend  I  called  upon  invited  me  to  drink  at 
his  "  club. "  I  soon  found  that  saloons  had  been  turned  into 
private  clubs  to  which  customers  had  latch-keys.  When  I  spent 
a  night  with  a  friend  in  Brookline,  I  found  on  the  shelves  of 
his  library  rows  of  sham  books,  under  the  covers  of  which  bottles 
of  rye  and  bourbon  were  hidden  instead  of  the  verses  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Means  will  be  found  in  New  York  to  evade  our  ridicu- 
lous Sunday  law:  forbidden  fruit  always  tastes  sweetest.  I  under- 
stand that  Sunday  clubs  for  poor  men  have  already  been  organized 
in  this  city. 

We  consider  Liberty  and  Equality  our  greatest  privileges;  but 
men  are  not  equal  who  may  on  the  same  day  become  u  as  drunk  as 
lords"  at  the  Golden  Gate  and  in  the  Rue  Royale  of  New  Orleans, 
gambling  away  their  fortunes  with  impunity,  while  they  would  be 
arrested  as  criminals  if  they  were  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  claret  with 
their  meals  in  Bangor,  Maine.  The  statutes  which  forbid  drinking 
on  Sunday  apply  to  different  parts  of  this  and  other  States,  but  are 
enforced  only  in  New  York  city.  The  Constitution  says  that  the 
privileges  of  citizens  shall  not  be  abridged;  but  the  local  enforcement 
of  the  Sunday  law  docs  abridge  the  privileges  of  the  venders  of  beer 

and    liquor,  because  it  drives  their   customers    from  the  eitv  to  Other 
places,  where  they  may  drink  without    fear  of   molestation.      Thi 
an  enoroaohment  on  the  persona]  rights  of  these  oitiaens,     'The  tn- 
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equality  between  men  who  can  afford  the  luxuries  and  privileges  of 
club-life,  and  those  who  cannot,  is  more  glaring  still. 

This  liquor  law  was  passed  by  Republicans  in  1857,  before  the  use 
of  lager  beer  had  become  general ;  it  was  reenacted  by  Democrats  in 
1892  for  the  purpose,  as  some  Republicans  claim,  of  strengthening 
the  corrupt  power  of  Tammany  Hall.  Several  legislators  then  shame- 
lessly admitted  that  they  voted  for  the  measure  only  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  never  be  enforced.  It  is  not  immoral  to  drink; 
nor  is  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  unless  carried  on  so  openly  as  to 
cause  public  scandal,  of  itself  an  evil.  Drinks  have  usually  been 
furnished  to  orderly  persons  who  wanted  to  satisfy  an  innocent  natural 
craving.  In  stopping  this  sale  the  ostensible  object  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  was  to  hinder  policemen  from  levying  blackmail  on 
the  venders.  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  a  part  of  the  hue  and 
cry  raised  against  this  practice  must  be  an  exaggeration ;  and  it  is 
certain  tha  patrolmen  would  not  have  made  a  practice  of  inter- 
fering with  the  human,  if  not  legal  rights  of  saloonkeepers,  if 
their  superiors  had  not  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  As  the  cure 
is  often  more  fatal  than  the  disease,  so  may  the  means  now  being 
taken  to  abate  this  nuisance  degenerate  the  morals  of  the  police  more 
than  the  nuisance  itself  did.  The  police  force  was  created  to  prevent 
crime,  not  to  instigate   it.      Mr.    Roosevelt  has  revived  a   system  of 

onage  which  his  predecessors  bad  discontinued  ;  he  permits  police- 

olunteer  detectives  in  disguise  to  enter  side  doors  of  saloons 

OH   Sunday,  to  persuade   their  k  to  furnish  drink,   and  then  to 

st  them.      If  it  be  the  duty  of  Mayor  Strong  tooanse  BUch  action  to 

be  taken,  it  must  have  been  the  duty  of  his  j  or  Dearly  forty 

—  inolndi  b  men  as  Opdyke,  Gunther,  Bavemeyer, 

and1  ilj   Re  oayor  who  made  an  attempt  to  enforce 

law  was  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  be  it  up  in  despair 

after  the  trial  of  a  few  w<  [n  Brooklyn  Mr.  Seth  Low  refused  to 

ere;  tbecautiotu  Republican  M  ieren  I         no  action. 

Reform  m  .•  due  to  ( German 

and   as  they  were  g  i  understand   that  their  Sunday 

Ion  would  not  be  interfered  with  t1  •  qow  naturally  irri- 

d.     Tb  lize  the  difficult  this  law  repealed,  al- 

though it  is  unequal  and  bs  i  instrument  for  blackmail 

m  the  past.     Temp  men  from  the  rural  d  id  oities,  who 

•i  i  large  majority  among  th      \    emhlymen  at  Albany,  are  not 
ely  to  listen  t<  •        rument.     While  Germans  are  loyal 
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citizens,  and  will  obey  the  law  to  the  letter  so  long  as  it  remains 
on  the  statute-books,  they  will  probably  inaugurate  a  campaign  of 
education  to  convince  the  community  that  even  the  poor  man  who 
drinks  beer  on  Sunday  may  be  a  respectable  member  of  society.  I 
think  that  a  good  substitute  for  present  legislation  would  be  local 
option  for  large  cities,  a  majority  deciding  for  each  municipality  how 
the  liquor  traffic  should  be  regulated. 

I  advocate  the  creation  of  a  responsible  Excise  Board  with  ample 
power,  consisting  of  merchants,  chemists,  physicians,  and  lawyers  of 
high  standing ;  their  duties  to  be : 

1.  To  adjust  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  licenses,  and  to  decide  to 
whom  and  on  what  terms  they  ought  to  be  issued.  Only  a  reason- 
able charge,  not  over  $50  per  annum,  should  be  made  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  selling  fermented  liquors,  inclusive  of  wine,  containing  less 
than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol; l  such  license  to  be  granted  to  every  re- 
liable applicant.  Ardent  spirits  animate  the  blood ;  when  taken  in 
moderation  they  act  like  medicine;  they  become  poisonous  when 
taken  to  excess.  A  thousand  dollars  a  year  may  be  a  proper  charge 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  distilled  liquors  in  New  York:  this 
amount  was  advocated  by  Howard  Crosby.  Whatever  charge  b^ 
made,  the  privilege  ought  to  be  granted  only  to  men  of  good  morals; 
they  should  be  placed  under  bonds,  and  made  responsible  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  their  customers  and  the  lawful  behavior  of  their 
employees.  The  license  of  any  establishment  furnishing  ardent 
liquor  to  a  minor  or  other  irresponsible  person  should  be  revoked. 

2.  To  make,  from  time  to  time,  a  chemical  analysis  of  liquors 
sold  to  the  public.  According  to  the  English  and  Bavarian  laws, 
beer  must  consist  solely  of  barley-malt  and   hops:  here  drugs  are 

1  I  quote  from  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  (1879)  of  the  Health  Board  oi  Massa- 
chusetts: "Light  German  beer  is  used  more  each  year,  to  the  exclusion  of 
stronger  liquors, — a  change  which  should  be  hastened  l>y  LegislatiTS  encounmc- 
ment  of  the  sale  of  mild  liquors." 

The  production  and  consumption  of  beer  in 

Total  Annual  Consumption  Proportion  for  Bsota  Inhebitsnt 

1    Belgium  about  I  sallooa 

2.  Greal  Britain       "  110,000 

8.  Germa  M        1,  W0,  L27.BO0       "  A 

I      I  amari 

Qited  Stati         M  500       "  la"   •' 

6,  Switzerland  500  10 

7.  Netherlands 

8    I  "  '•  5.  si 
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used  in  the  preparation  of  lager  beer,  some  as  substitutes  for  hops, 
others  in  order  to  ripen  it  prematurely,  a  process  which  sometimes 
takes  only  as  many  weeks  as  it  does  months  in  Bavaria.  There  are 
wines  in  the  market  which  do  not  contain  a  vestige  of  grape-juice. 
Among  the  adulterations  of  whiskey  is* coloring  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  age.  Whenever  adulterated  liquor  is  discovered,  the 
entire  stock  should  be  spilled  in  the  public  highway  (as  is  done  in 
Bavaria),  and  the  license  of  the  dealer  in  whose  possession  it  is  found 
should  be  revoked  forever.  We  should  probably  then  have  whole- 
some beer  and  wine  without  importing  it  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  could  procure  a  drink  of  whiskey  without  fear  of 
being  poisoned.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  such  laws  would  be  found 
unconstitutional. 

When  a  drunken  man  becomes  offensive  or  disorderly,  he  ought 
to  be  punished ;  but  aside  from  such  wholesome  restriction  I  favor 
the  free  sale  of  liquor  at  all  times  except  during  the  hours  of  service 

Sundays  :  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  liberty  of  one  person  should 
be  restrained  because  another  person  cannot  control  himself. 

Louis  \Yindmlvller. 


POLITICAL    LEADERS    OF    THE    RECONSTRUCTION 

PERIOD. 

There  were  men  of  great  and  varied  ability  among  the  political 
leaders  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  in  the  events  of  which,  as  a 
Federal  Senator,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  play  a  part;  but  looking  back  upon 
it  now,  when  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years  has  made  possible  a  calm, 
dispassionate  survey  of  the  men  and  measures  of  that  era,  I  am  more 
than  ever  persuaded  that  it  was  a  heavy,  almost  fatal  misfortune  that 
the  Republican  party,  then  dominant  in  every  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  wholly  unfitted  as  a  political  organization  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain  now  if  it  was  not  then.  Brought 
into  being  in  1856  for  the  avowed  and  practically  sole  purpose  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  engaged  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  attaining  that  end,  the  party  had  been  born  and  bred  to 
the  work  of  destruction.  But  the  work  of  rebuilding  fallen  States 
and  reorganizing  social  and  economic  conditions  had  new  come,  and 
a  Congress  elected  on  the  issues  of  the  war  and  elated  by  recent  vic- 
tory, in  no  sense  equipped  for  so  great  and  delicate  a  task,  was 
forced  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  civilization. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  the  proposed  schemes  for  reconstruction, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the  one  man  who  saw  clearly  what 
was  most  needed  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it.     As  the  end  of 
the  struggle  came  in  view  his  mind  instinctively  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion he  saw  must  soon  arise  as  to  how  the  revolted  States  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Union.     Mr.    Lincoln  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that  the  States  of  the  South  had  a 
mitted  suicide  and  were  dead,  clearing  the  ground   for  the  erection 
of  such  political  structures  as  the  victors  might  determine  upon,  but 
held  rather  that  they  were  dormant,  awaiting  the  authority   of  the 
General  Government  to  set  them  again  in  motion  on  linos  oon 
with  the  new  order  of  things,  including  the  abolition  of  slai 
this  basis  he  projected  a  Boheme  of  reorgani  sat  ion  by  the  appoints] 
of  provisional  governors  and  other  necessary  officials,  and  pro 
for  their  immediate  resumption  ol  the  Federal  positions  in  the 
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States  that  had  become  vacant  by  force  of  the  rebellion.  This  was 
a  very  natural  process  of  reconstruction.  It  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
then  proposed  to  go.  It  was  only  a  beginning,  but  it  reestablished 
government  in  those  States,  demonstrated  that  they  were  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  proved  that  as  American  citizens  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  were  as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  ever 
they  were,  and  that  as  such  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Grovern- 
meDt  to  protect  them  in  all  their  rights.  So,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Reconstruction  period,  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  vastly  above  and  far 
in  advance  of  all  the  others  who  took  up  the  work  after  him. 

Andrew  Johnson,  however,  while  indorsing  and  accepting  the 
Lincoln  plan  of  reconstruction,  lacked  his  predecessor's  fine  sagacity 
and  unequalled  ability  to  mould  and  direct  public  opinion,  and,  un- 
prepared as  he  was  for  his  sudden  and  unlooked-for  elevation  to  the 
Presidency,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  he  failed  to  satisfy 
public  expectation,  or  that  he  has  passed  into  history  as  the  most 
generally  and  perversely  hated  man  by  his  political  opponents  that 
ever  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  people  expected  impossibili- 
ties from  Mr.  Johnson,  as  they  would  have  expected  from  any  other 
successor  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  of  course,  they  were  disappointed. 
The  jealousies  that  even  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  had  begun   to 

i  out  in  the  chance  utterances  of   public   men   found   expression 

in  Olitica]  and   u:  t  advice  to  Mi.  Johnson   as  to  the  policies  lie 

should  pursue.      But  to  all  lie  answered  plainly  that   lie   proposed   to 

oarry  out  Mr.  Lincoln's  plans  of  administration  and  restoration;  and 

firmly  lie  adhered  to  that  purpose,  the  more  open  a. id 

Ious  became  tl  raits  of  his  accusers.     Following  this,  a  hostile 

I  rht    to   hamper   him   01  ide    and    in    ever?    con- 

Had    he    |  •!    Mr.    Lincoln  tact    in    such 

con*  and  rarer  ability  to  bend  the  wills  of  strong  men  to  act 

in  unison  with  his  own.  and  to  enlist  the  D  of  the  people  in    his 

support  ie  oppo  ition  of  then-  local  leaders,  the  results  would 

en  different.     But,  these  qualities,  the  odds 

painst  the  Pre     lent,  and  the  l'-  wenl  <>n  until  it  eulmi- 

l  in  the  futil  emore  him  from  office.     Despite  his  of  ten 

Mr.  .I<»h'  heart  jusl  and  considerate,  ;t 

•  •  •  of  his  country,  snd  a  true  and  pure  patriot. 

•■  during  a  1: 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  administrations,  and  who  began 
friend,  but    oon  became  one  <>f  bis  bitten   I  enemies, 
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was  in  many  respects  a  most  extraordinary  man.  His  was  a  con- 
tradictory and  often  puzzling  personality,  and  one  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  do  justice,  for  he  was  seldom  just  to  himself.  Gifted 
with  marked  administrative  ability,  his  conduct  of  his  great  office 
was  marked  by  wonderful  energy,  and  he  was  often  of  great  and 
inestimable  service  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  his  official 
career  was  marred  by  unreasoning  personal  hatreds  and  grievous 
personal  injustices,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  often  compelled  to  counter- 
mand his  orders,  to  prevent  private  injury  and  public  wrong.  He 
had  supreme  confidence  in  himself,  and  little  or  none  in  any  other 
than  himself;  but  it  is  to  be  said  in  his  behalf  that  there  was  nothing 
venal  about  him,  and  that  fact  places  a  long  mark  to  his  credit,  serv- 
ing as  he  did  at  a  time  when  venality  was  rampant  in  public  places. 

In  the  early  'forties  I  had  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  then  coming  into  prominence  in  Ohio  as  a  champion  of  the 
anti -slavery  cause,  and  when  I  came  to  know  him  in  Washington 
thirty  years  later  my  early  admiration  ripened  into  profound  respect. 
Mr.  Chase  was  a  politician  of  a  high  type  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
much -abused  term ;  a  man  of  distinctive  and  superior  personality 
and  of  rare  natural  dignity ;  possessed  of  a  fine  and  delicate  con- 
sideration for  others,  broad,  liberal,  and  just  in  his  views  of  public 
affairs;  and  intuitively  correct  in  his  estimates  of  public  men.  His 
personal  appearance  was  most  impressive.  Mr.  Chase  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  him  the  country  was  in- 
debted for  the  financial  system  that  carried  it  successfully  through 
the  war.  Later,  as  Chief  Justice,  presiding  in  the  Senate  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  was  the  ideal  of  a  just  and  impartial  judge, 
and  his  part  therein  was  one  of  the  most  honorable  passages  in  an 
illustrious  career. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  who  was  President  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate  when  I  entered  that  body  in  1866,  was  long  a  unique  and 
striking  figure   in  American  politics.      Entering    t!  ate  at   the 

height  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  late  in  the  'fifties,  his    lack 
education  was  more  than  compensated  by  bis  foroe  of  character  and 
native    resources;    and    these,    coupled    with    his    bold    and    alw 

rive  discussion  of  the  great  topics  then  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind,  soon  gave  him  bigb   rank  with  his   party   associates.       Bv€ 
however,   pn>\ed  him  a  poor  commander.       As  presiding  offloer  of  the 
Senate  he  was  not  a  sin  :i,l  the  fact  that  he  permitted  himself  to 

be  foroed  to  vote  lor  th  oition  oi    M     Johnson  under  conditions 
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that  made  him  that  gentleman's  successor  as  President,  was  a  blemish 
on  his  career  that  can  never  be  effaced.  But  the  glitter  of  the  bauble 
had  for  the  moment  turned  his  head.  Later,  his  failure  to  secure  the 
coveted  prize  of  the  Presidency  seemed  to  have  soured  his  naturally 
genial,  buoyant  temperament,  and  those  who  had  previously  enjoyed 
his  friendship  came  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  his  personal  enemies. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  became  reconciled,  and  just  before  his  death  I 
received  the  verbal  message  from  him,  "  Tell  Eoss  it  was  all  right," 
— referring,  of  course,  to  my  vote  against  impeachment,  and  his  conse- 
quent exclusion  from  the  Presidency.  In  March,  1869,  Mr.  Wade 
was  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  Allan  G.  Thurman,  who  at  once 
took  high  rank  in  the  Senate.  Though  handicapped  by  an  over- 
whelming Republican  majority  against  him,  no  man  in  the  Senate  had 
more  completely  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  all  in  his  honor  and 
fidelity  to  his  convictions.  To  his  followers  the  historic  red  band- 
anna was  a  gonfalon,  and,  to  his  opponents,  in  turn  a  flag  of  truce  or 
of  defiance. 

John    Sherman   was    the    other    Senator  from   Ohio    during    the 
instruction  period.     lie  had  entered  Congress  as  a  Free-Soiler  in 
1852,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  had  developed  into  an  active, 
eful,  and  very  influential  Republican  leader.      The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Mr.  Sherman's  long  public  career  has  been  his  singular 
ability  sfullv  to  champion  at  different  times  opposite  sides  of 

important  questions,  and  yet  retain  his   influence  in  the  councils  of 
his  party.      Eifl  attitude  on  the  impeachment  was  a  memorable  case 
in  point.      It  was  be  who  first  developed  the  weakness  of  the  c 
•  the  President  by  d<  'rating  that  Stanton's  dismissal  from 

Secretary  of  War  wa  in  infraction  of  the  Tenure-of- 

O f  1  i  nd  th<  Dot  an    impeachable   offence,  since   Mr. 

Stantoi  [r.  Lincoln's  and  not  Mr.  Johnson's  appointee,  was  not, 

that  act.     II  r,  Mr.  Sherman  preserved  his  hold 

upon  his  party  by  declaring  his  purpose  of  voting  lot  the  President's 
impeachment  on  the  1  and  thud  artioles,  which  were  based  on 

A  had  no  for-         e  in  connection  therewith.     Bis  | 
impeachment  colleagues  were  led   with  this  seeming  and  tardy 

entance;  hut  from  the  moment  be  avowed  his  opposition  to  the 
t  article  mententerpi  doomed,  And  Mr.  Sherman 

is  t  'i  ir,\  to  h  ii  it,.     Many  doubted  whether 

llr.  Sherman  d  reality  an  bonesl  supporter  of  the  impeachment 

movement,  and  his  course  in  this  affords  some  ground    for  that, 


>>.).) 
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doubt,  but  it  is  a  fair  illustration  of  his  ability  to  trim  his  sails  to 
every  varying  breeze.  Cool,  calculating,  and  austere,  Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  able  to  retain  his  hold  upon  public  life  continuously  for  more 
than  forty  years, — a  record  almost  without  a  parallel  in  our  history. 

Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  some  respects  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Senate  during  the  Reconstruction  period. 
A  man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  extreme  polish,  of  commanding 
physique  and  stately  pose,  and  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  the  orator, 
his  assumption  of  the  floor  in  debate  was,  as  a  rule,  a  promise  of  an 
hour's  intellectual  feast.  During  his  long  service  in  that  body  he  had 
come — perhaps  unconsciously — to  regard  himself  as  the  intellectual 
premier  of  the  Senate,  and  to  consider  it  a  personal  indignity  for  a 
younger  member  to  criticise  his  acts  or  dispute  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusions.  This  peculiarity  early  led  to  an  unpleasantness  between 
Mr.  Sumner  and  myself  which  continued  until  after  my  retirement 
from  the  Senate.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  great  enough  to  see, 
and  generous  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
His  course  in  the  impeachment  trial,  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  his  party  associates,  showed  a  desire  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  President,  he  voting  to  hear  all  that  was  offered  in  his  behalf, 
though  also  declaring  for  his  conviction  and  removal  at  its  close. 

Henry  Wilson,  Mr.  Sumner's  colleague,  was  a  broad -brained, 
large-hearted  man  who  cared  little  for  the  petty  and  merely  partisan 
considerations  which  governed  so  many  of  his  associates  in  the  im- 
peachment trial,  and  his  subsequent  declarations  showed  that  he  deeply 
regretted  many  things  that  marked  and  marred  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  in  that  affair.  A  kindly,  genial  man,  thoroughly  self-poised 
and  independent,  he  was  a  typical  American  Senator  of  the  highest 
type.      The  Republic  has  had  few  better  servants  than  Henry  Wilson. 

The  same  is  true  of  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  who  en- 
tered the  Senate  before  the  war  and  quickly  took  high  rank  for  his 
ability,  splendid  fitness  for  his  new  duties,  and  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  the  questions  upon  which  he  was  called  to  net.  lie  wi 
the  chairman  of  the  Reconstruetion  Committee,  and,  in  a  verv  complete 
sense,  a  leader  of  the  Senate  in  that  great  and  critical  work.  In  the 
Senate  caucus  on  the  impeachment  question  he  delivered  a  Bti 

in. Mit,  against  the  conviction  of  the  President,  and  ei  fort 

was  made  to  induce  him  t<>  change  his  position,  hut  in  vain.     Tho 

a  political  opponent  of    Mr.  Johnson's,   the  logical  conclusions  he  had 
i     ratwe    fhed    all    considerations    personal    to    himself,  and    his 
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was  the  first  Eepublican  vote  against  conviction.  A  sensitive  and 
not  physically  vigorous  man,  the  intense  hostility  of  his  Eepublican 
associates,  engendered  by  this  act,  affected  him  most  keenly,  and,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  drove  him,  a  few  months  later,  to  his  grave.  In 
his  death  the  country  lost  one  of  its  greatest,  bravest,  and  truest  men. 

When  I  entered  the  Senate,  Eeverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  was 
its  oldest  member  both  in  age  and  length  of  service,  and  no  man  in 
that  body  stood  higher  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  colleagues  of 
both  parties.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindly  consideration  shown  by 
him  to  younger  members  whenever  they  approached  him  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  any  topic  of  legislation  under  discussion.  He  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  his  career  in  the  Senate  was  about  to  end,  and  his 
constant  desire  seemed  to  be  to  close  it  with  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  knowingly  omitted  no  proper  opportunity  to  impart 
to  others  a  measure  of  the  vast  and  valuable  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  with  which  his  great  brain  was  stored. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Reconstruction  period  Lyman  Trumbull,  of 
Illinois,  had  been  for  many  years  an  honored  leader  in  the  Senate, 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  party  and  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents.  His  age  and  experience,  but  more  especially  his  matured 
and  discriminating  judgment,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions  and 
purposes.  lie  was  the  compeer  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  had 
shared  with  them  many  of  the  political  campaigns  that  had  given  re- 

ii  to  !  te.      Personally  of   a  gentle  and  affable  nature,   the 

"  r  members  of  the  Senate  at  all  timet  and  on  all  questions  found 
Mr.  Trumbull  an  ever  willing  and  safe  adviser.  But  he  disagreed 
on  the  impeachment  scheme,  and  all  his  years  of  splen- 
did service  to  his  country  in  it-  moat  critical  hours  went  for  naught. 

No  Si  .ore  ably  represented   in  the  Senate  during  the 

h  period    than    was    Irwliana  by    Oliver    P.    Morton    and 
'.  .     Bendrioks.       Mr.   Morton,    from    tie-    dale    of    Ins   entry 

in   L867,  took   high  rank  in   the  leadership  of  his 

D nli  t  of  his  part  lerance 

of  the  difl  i  of  opinion  ami  judgment  which   led  a  portion  of 

his  R         lican  collet  onviction  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

and  '•  ooui  rd  for  the  dictum  of  banishment  from  the 

bice  the  majority  had  entered  up  against  these  dis« 

I  members.     On  more  than  on<  ion  he  rendered  the  latter 

raluableaid  in  the  procurement  of  needed  legislation  for  their  States. 

a  public  misfortune  that,  Mr.  Morton 'i  phy  ioal  disabilities 
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made  impossible  on  his  part  a  longer  participation  in  public  affairs; 
but  while  he  remained  in  the  Senate  he  was  seldom  absent  from  his 
seat,  and  as  rarely  failed  to  take  an  active  and  beneficial  interest  in 
the  disposal  of  the  business  of  legislation.  Mr.  Hendricks,  his 
colleague,  was  then  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  Senate.  Able,  shrewd,  and  tactful,  a  good  parliamentarian, 
and  with  few  equals  in  running  debate,  Mr.  Hendricks  commanded  the 
respect,  and  in  a  signal  degree  the  confidence,  of  the  entire  Senate. 

James  W.  Grimes,  then  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa,  was  emi- 
nently a  product  of  American  conditions  and  life.     Emigrating  to 
Iowa  while  yet  a   young   man,   he   became   by  turns  stage-driver, 
hotel-keeper,   merchant,  and  politician,  till  middle  age  found  him  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.     Added  to  exceptional  native   abil- 
ity,  the  vicissitudes  of  Western  life,  and  an  education  secured  by 
close  application  to  his  books  after  the  laborious  occupations  of  the 
day,  gave  him  a  strenuous  but  fitting  equipment  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duty,  and   when  I  entered   the   Senate  he  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  trusted  leaders  of  his  party. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  impeachment  trial  Mr.  Grimes  was  a  marked 
figure.     A  few  days  before  he  had  been  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness, 
and  as  he  arose  to  his  feet  on  that  fateful  day,  supported  by  friends 
on  either  side,  the  scene  became  at  once  pathetic  and  heroic.      In  his 
then  physical  condition,  and  in  view  of  the  personal  and  political 
enmities  his  vote  would  provoke,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  about 
to  perform  the  last  important  public  act  of  his  life.     But,  though 
enfeebled  by  the  illness  that  was  upon  him,  he  gave  no  signs  of  hesi- 
tancy or  weakness,  and  his  vote  was  "  not  guilty."     He  died  shortly 
after,  and  no  man  ever  departed  from  the  Senate  leaving  behind  more 
sincere  friends  or  more  ardent  admirers  for  his  courage  and  his  manly, 
companionable  qualities.     James  Harlan,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Grimes, 
was  a  unique  figure  in  the  Senate.      In  earlier  days  a  frontier  Metho- 
dist preacher,  he  had  much  of  the  habit  of  that  fraternity  in  nil 
of    address    and    method    of    argument.      Yet,    of  large    frame    and 
powerful  physique,  he  was  forceful  and  at  times  singularly  impress 
in  language  ami  manner,  and  by  no  means  without  influence  in  giving 
direction  to  the  decisions  of  the  Senate.       Mr.  Harlan  represented 
then  controlling  ideas  and  characteristics  of  his  State,  hut  belonged 

to  a  class  of  frontier  politicians  that  is  now  practically  extinct. 

Zachariah    Chandler,    the   senior   Senator    from    Michigan,  was   in 

many  respeots  a  typical  Westerner,     Entering  the  Senate  at  the 
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ing  of  the  war,  his  native  tact,  personal  force,  and  extreme  radicalism, 
soon  made  him  a  prominent  and  influential  figure.  During  the  im- 
peachment trial  he  -was  one  of  the  most  relentless  and  vicious  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  persecutors,  and  had  no  patience  and  little  association  with 
those  of  less  radical  views.  Huge-framed  and  loud-voiced,  his 
noisy  oratory  was  impressive,  but  not  convincing;  and  it  was  quite 
as  impossible  for  him  to  convert  his  hearers  to  his  own  ways  of 
thinking  as  it  was  for  others  to  impress  him  with  the  correctness 
of  views  contrary  to  his  own.  He  was  an  obtrusive  figure  of  a  type 
that  has  passed,  with  slight  cause  for  regret,  and  probably  forever, 
from  the  Senatorial  stage.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  the  other  Senator 
from  Michigan,  offered  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  colleague.  They  were 
alike  bitter  partisans  and  unrelenting  in  their  hostility  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  Mr.  Howard  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  culture,  had  had  a  distinguished  career  at  the  bar,  and 
proved  an  industrious  and  useful  Senator.  Though  intensely  radical 
in  his  political  convictions  he  was  capable  of  doing  justice  to  an 
opponent,  and  this  was  a  quality  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Chandler. 

James  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  was  an  influential  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  Senate  during  the  Reconstruction  period.  From  its 
formation  and  until  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
in  the  Republican  party  and  contributed  in  generous  measure  to  its 
ork  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Justly  regardful  of 
the  rights  of  all,  when  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  laid  down  their 
arms  he   I  ■  ar  at  an   end,  and   that  the  time  had  arrived 

for  the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  of  a  united  nationality. 
this  he  was  driven  from  the  Senate,  but  no  man  ever  held  a  seat 
in  that  body  who  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  public 
or  privi  tioe,  or  animated  with  a  firmer   purpose  to  fill  it  accept- 

ably and  tot!'  .'1  of  his  country .      His  colleague,  Timothy 

0.  Ho  'v'ry,  active,  and  more  or  less  influential  participant 

in  the  ition   of   th<  d.       He   had    many   excellent  qualities 

and  wan  a  man  of  more  than  I  ability.      He  WSJ  one  of  the  two 

who  oontribni  totally  to  the  defeat  of 

the  Johnson  impeachment  by  announcing  in  die  Senatorial  conference 

that  ,uM  Qot  vote  to  sustain  the  fnvt  article  of  the  indictment, 

whi<  out  the  bead  and  front,  ti,  ,  of  the  President's 

oding.     T  on,  however,  and  apparently  to  save 

himself    from    OSi  I    by    his   party,  Mr.   Howe    was   all    the   more 

pro  no,,  on  certain  other  articles. 
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Edgar  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  left  the  Senate  soon  after  I  entered 
that  body.  A  wise  counsellor  and  a  true  friend,  Mr.  Cowan's  sturdy 
independence,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  work  easily  in  party 
grooves,  no  less  than  his  vigorous  and  well-trained  intellect,  made  him 
a  power  in  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  men  of  his  stamp  were  most 
needed  there.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  men  more  dis- 
similar than  Mr.  Cowan  and  Simon  Cameron, — who  succeeded  him  in 
1S67.  Possessed  of  the  proverbial  thrift  and  shrewdness  of  his 
Scotch  ancestors,  and  never  over-scrupulous  in  aims  or  methods,  Mr. 
Cameron  was  of  that  class  of  men  who  never  forgive  an  injury,  real 
or  fancied,  and  never  forget  a  favor.  Though  a  man  of  companion- 
able instincts  and  generous  impulses,  his  public  career  was  not  a 
success  in  the  correct  purview  of  that  term.  Like  Mr.  Cowan, 
Charles  R.  Buckalew,  the  other  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
reverse  of  Mr.  Cameron  in  almost  very  particular.  An  educated  and 
scholarly  man,  Mr.  Buckalew,  in  his  association  with  his  fellow 
members,  was  always  courteous,  respectful,  and  considerate.  Mr. 
Buckalew  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1869,  but  still  lives  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  political  affairs. 

George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  an  interesting  figure  in  the 
Senate  during  the  Reconstruction  period.  Angular  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, of  deep  research  and  studious  habits,  a  ready  and  adroit 
debater,  and  a  keen,  critical  lawyer,  he  was  dubbed  "  St.  Jerome"  by 
his  more  intimate  friends.  Having  previously  served  for  some  time 
in  the  House,  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1866  already  equipped  for 
active  participation  in  its  proceedings,  and  early  in  his  membership 
took  eminent  rank  in  that  body.  The  close  intimacy  speedily  estab- 
lished between  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Thurman — members  of  radi- 
cally opposite  and  wholly  irreconcilable  political  schools — was  one  of 
the  interesting  and  unexplainable  anomalies  of  the  Senatorial  inter- 
course of  the  time.  It  was  quite  a  David-and-Jonathan  affair.  Sitting 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Chamber,  they  seemed  to  have  quietly  estab- 
lished a  signal-code,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  them  passing 
out  at  opposite  doors  during  a  lull  in  the  proc*  S,  and,  after  a 

brief  absence,  spent  together  in  committee-room  or  at  the  refectory 
below,  return  together  with  indications  that  something  more  than 
state  affairs  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  tryst.     Luke  P    Poland, 

who,  as  the  successor  of  Jacob  Collamer,  was  Mr.  Ivlmunds's  eolleague 
until  1867,  was  a  unique  personality  iu  the  Senate  as  lie  was  later  in 
the    House.       His   strong    feature  |,    and    angular 
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emphasized  by  his  peculiar  dress, — he  always  wore  a  blue  broadcloth 
full  dress  coat,  set  oft'  with  flaring  brass  buttons, — would  have  at- 
tracted attention  in  any  assemblage. 

Eoscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  entered  the  Senate  in  1867  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  at  once  took  first  rank  as  a  leader  on 
the  Republican  side.  Though  in  most  respects  a  stubborn  and 
extreme  partisan,  Mr.  Conkling  always  awarded  to  others  the  same 
right  to  their  opinions  that  he  claimed  for  himself.  At  the  close  of 
the  Johnson  trial  a  project  to  expel  me  from  the  Senate  on  the  charge 
of  corruptly  voting  against  the  impeachment  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
leaders  of  the  prosecution  in  the  House.  Hearing  of  this,  Mr.  Conk- 
ling came  to  me  and  said  that  if  such  a  proposition  reached  the  Senate, 
or  was  likely  to  do  so,  I  should  let  him  know,  and  he  would  "  take 
care  of  it. "  That  was  sufficient.  The  leaders  of  the  impeachment 
crusade,  with  Ben  Butler  at  their  head,  were  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  find  something  tangible  upon  which  to  base  a  pretext  for  my 
expulsion,  but  they  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  their  futile  ell'orts. 
Mr.  Conkling  possessed  many  of  the  elements  of  true  greatness,  and, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  problems  which  confronted  the  country 
during  the  Reconstruction  period,  no  man  took  a  weightier  or  more 
authoritative  part  than  he;  but  the  quality  that  most  impressed  his 
fellow  Senators  was  his  extraordinary  will-power.  Few  meD  in  recent 
history  have  odowed  with  greater  force  of  character. 

In  the  face  of  apparent'  rmountable  obstacles  Mr.  Conkling  bore 

down  all  opposition,  and  this  quality  was  as  noticeable  in  adversity  as 
for.  after  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  subsequent  contest 

with  t:  '.eld  Administration,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  alter 

liis  I  to  refrain  from  all  participation  in  political  contests.      Mi'. 

I  r  was  a  signal  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 

through  unalterable  purpose  and  unfaltering  zeal. 

The:.,-:    |-    Bayard,  of  Delaware,  tool;  his  seat  in  the  Senate  two 

Mr.  Conkling*s  entrance,  rooceedii  father  James  A. 

ard.     Th(  uxl  had  been  chosen  by  t  ilature  in 

■  fill  the    i,  term    of    I  Riddle,  and  the   son    had 

ied  at  the  same  time  t>>v  the  I  i  |  ful)  term, — an  elec- 

tior,  |   B   parallel   in  the  .    <,f    this  count  vy.       The   yOUE    61 

it  ion  IntheSenal  n  effective  and  oholarly 

.  and  an  indusl  and  oarefnl  legislator.     Under  the  peculiar 

t that  1     *  prevailing  in  the  Senate,  there  was  little  that 

a  \>-  :l v  one  oi  recenl  into  the  body — 
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could  do  to  identify  himself  with  or  to  influence  legislation,  but,  ever 
a  safe  and  sagacious  counsellor,  Mr.  Bayard  was  able  to  overcome  these 
conditions,  and  in  later  years  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  American 
senatorship  was  illustrated  in  his  career — a  career  still  rich  in  promise 
for  the  future — in  a  degree  far  greater  than  he  was  honored  by  it. 

John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  was  another  of  the  bright,  ever 
alert  young  men  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Henderson  was  one  of  the  seven 
Eepublican  Senators  who  deliberately  ended  their  political  careers  by 
opposing  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Johnson.  While  he  had  the  seem- 
ing advantage  in  that  controversy  of  representing  a  State  whose  people 
were  largely  opposed  to  the  conviction  of  the  President,  that  fact  did 
not  save  him  from  the  unsparing  anathemas  of  his  partisan  constitu- 
ents and  associates.  Independent  and  fearless,  and  actuated  by  a 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  convictions,  he 
voted  "  not  guilty,"  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  cheerfully  retired  from 
the  Senate,  conscious  of  a  duty  well  and  unselfishly  performed.  Than 
Carl  Schurz,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Henderson  in  1869,  few  men  have 
had  a  more  varied  career.  Mr.  Schurz  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1848,  a  political  exile  from  Prussia,  whence  he  had  been  driven  for 
his  part  in  the  revolution  of  that  year.  Here  he  drifted  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  from  one  occupation  to  another,  by  turns 
editor,  orator,  soldier,  and  politician,  until  in  1869  he  brought  up  in 
the  Senate  from  Missouri.  The  tendency  to  shift  and  change  that 
has  characterized  him  all  his  life  marked  his  career  in  the  Senate, 
and  rendered  it,  despite  his  brilliant  intellectual  powers,  a  compara- 
tive failure.     His  subsequent  record  is  familiar  to  all. 

Garrett  Davis,  then  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  a  kindly  and 
pleasing  reminder  of  the  ante-bellum  era.  Somewhat  prolix  and  over- 
ornate  in  his  style  of  oratory,  and  wedded  to  the  customs  and  ( 
ditions  of  his  younger  days,  he  sometimes  tried  the  patience  of 
the  Senate  with  his  labored  essays.  He  could  not  adapt  himself 
to  the  new  and  to  him  anomalous  and  disastrous  phases  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  had  taken  on,  and  throughout  his  term  in  the 
Senate  these  things  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
allliction. 

Joseph  S.  Fowler,  of  Tennessee,  entered  the  Senate  in  July,  Is' 
He  had  been  an  active  business  man  before  engaging   in  polities,  and 
during  the  war  an  ardent  and  potential  supporter  of  tho  Union  Ct 
Manly,  modest,  and  clear-headed,  he  soon  won  tin*  kindly  regard 
respect  of  his  associates,  but,  as  in  the  ease  of  all  Republican  S 
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who  failed  to  support  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  public 
career  ended  with  the  term  he  was  then  serving  in  the  Senate. 

Peter  G.  Yan  Winkle,  of  West  Virginia,  was  in  some  ways  a  unique 
figure  in  the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Senators  from  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia — a  quiet,  grave  man  externally,  but  ever 
ready  for  a  bout  of  pleasantry  with  his  friends.  Though  a  silent 
man  he  always  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he,  too, 
"  went  to  the  stake"  cheerfully  with  his  six  Eepublican  colleagues 
for  refusing  to  vote  for  the  impeachment.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  died  at 
hi3  home  in  West  Virginia  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Johnson  trial. 

William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada, — returned  not  long  since  to  the 
Senate  after  an  absence  therefrom  of  a  considerable  number  of  years, — 
was  for  two  terms  covering  the  Eeconstruction  period,  as  he  is  now,  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  that  body.  Large  of  mould  both  in  body  and 
brain,  thoroughly  equipped  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
of  a  genial,  generous,  but  fearless  temper,  he  early  took  rank  in  the 
Senate  as  a  liberal-minded,  useful,  and  capable  member.  Deeply 
imbued  with  practical  Western  ideas  of  progress  and  development, 
broadly  national  in  all  his  instincts,  and  confident  of  the  mighty  part 
that  the  West  is  to  play  in  the  development  of  our  national  indus- 
tries, and,  through  that  development,  also  in  the  politics  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Stewart  is  likely,  before  he  again  leaves  the  Senate,  to  exercise  a 
more  or  less  radical  influence  upon  our  national  industries.  Mr; 
Stewart's  colleague  during  a  portion  of  the  Reconstruction  period 
James  W.  Xye,  a  violent  partisan,  but  a  man  of  sterling  common 
sense  raid  homely  yet  caustic  and  delightful  wit.  In  earlier  life  he 
Lad  been  an  extremely  popular  stump  orator,  and  in  the  Senate 
often  able,  with  a  telling  anecdote  or  a  laugh-provoking 
illustration,  to  demolish  at  a  blow  the  labored  arguments  of  an  op- 
ponent. On  on-  i  a  bill  to  admit  the  Chinese  to  equal 
priv  of  citizenship  was  ond<  ion  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
r  had  the  lloor.      11  is  .- :                     usual  elaborate,  studied,  and 

classical—  for  the  children   "f  the   Flowery 

>m,  and    at    it  ion  it  .  idmitthat   lie  had    made  a 

p  imprei  ion.     !  | ;      \  tinner  had  taken  his  seat, 

ind  s]><  i  follows: 

lenl     i  •••■.!   i>om  In  the  grand  old  ootratyof  Steuben,  New  Yotk 
•    and  ral  ed  upon  a  farm      Mv  pan  irking,  God  fearing 

;       le   an  I  ••■  <•  had  morning  aod  erening  prayers  in  which  appeal  •  were  all 

lorn  of  1  m     M\  good  mothi  i       n  en  be  ber  memory — 

wai  a  cupful  i.  fi-  and  mdard  d<  1 1  doughnuts  wen 
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always  provided.  We  all  loved  doughnuts,  and  I  often  watched  my  mother 
when  she  made  the  dough,  and  kneaded  and  shortened  it  until  it  was  in  fit  con- 
dition. The  result  of  my  observation  was  that  she  always  took  a  small  piece  of 
dough  and  fried  it  in  the  fat  before  she  risked  the  whole  batch.  She  tried  it 
first,  and  awaited  results.  I  live  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  Chinese.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  us.  They  save  their  money, 
and  then  return,  pigtail  and  all,  to  China.  You  cannot  make  a  citizen  of  a  man 
who  will  not  sacrifice  his  pigtail !  We  have  enfranchised  the  blacks — they  are 
now  free  and  citizens,  and  I  am  content.  My  friend  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  an  able  and  exhaustive  argument,  but  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  far  better 
and  safer  to  follow  my  good  mother's  example,  and  fry  a  little  piece  of  this 
suffrage  dough  before  we  risk  the  whole  Chinese  batch." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  marvellous.  Mr.  Sumner  seldom  had 
a  ready  appreciation  of  humor,  but  on  this  occasion  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  reply,  and  the  bill  failed  through  the  homespun 
argument  adduced  by  Senator  Nye. 

Among  other  notable  Senators  of  the  Keconstruction  period  were 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  counted  a  sound  and  safe  authority 
on  all  questions  of  revenue  and  finance;  William  Windom,  of  Minne- 
sota, a  genial,  modest,  retiring  man,  who  came  to  the  Senate  in  IS  TO, 
after  having  served  several  terms  in  the  House,  and  left  it  in  1880  to 
enter  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garfield;  George  H.  Williams,  of 
Oregon,  an  admirable  type  of  the  men  representing  the  West  in  the 
Senate,  of  impressive  personal  appearance,  and  a  forceful  though  not 
ready  or  entertaining  speaker;  William  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island, 
whose  brilliant  early  promise  had  melancholy  fruition  in  later  years ; 
and  Henry  B.  Anthony,  also  of  Rhode  Island, — but  of  none  do  I 
retain  more  pleasing  recollections  than  of  the  Senator  last  named. 
Mr.  Anthony  was  a  quiet,  scholarly  man  whose  voice  was  seldom  heard 
on  the  floor,  but  who  exerted  great  influence  in  the  partisan  affairs 
of  the  Senate.  Moderate  in  his  own  views,  and  always  considerate 
of  those  of  others,  he  was  beloved  by  his  friends  and  commanded  the 
profound  respect  of  all.  Mr.  Anthony  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1859,  and  four  times  re-elected,  his  period  of  consecutive  service 
the  body,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  II.  Benton,  being 
longer  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  our  history. 

The  House  during  the  Reconstruction  period  contained  not  less  than 
a  score  of  men  of  tried  and  preeminent  ability,  but  among  tlie  Repub- 
lican leaders  the  seven  gentlemen  Beleoted  to  mana  behalf  of 
the   House,   the  impeaohmenl   <>f   Mr.   Johnson  before   the  S 
claimed  for  a  time  the  largest  share  of  public  attention,     oi  these. 
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Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  was  really  the  leader  and  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  prosecution,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fittingly  characterize  the  ferocity  and  unfairness,  in  determination  to 
convict  at  all  hazards,  shown  by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  trial.  He  opened  the  case  with  what  amounted  to  a  declara- 
tion that  the  fullest  latitude  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  should 
be  had,  but,  immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  the  examination  of 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  objected  to  almost  everything  offered  that 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  President  of  the  offences  charged.  The 
most  abandoned  criminal  ever  before  a  court  of  justice  was  never 
pursued  more  relentlessly  or  viciously  than  was  the  President  by  Mr. 
Butler.  He  possessed  ability  that  fell  little  short  of  genius,  but 
selfishness,  unscrupulousness,  malevolence,  insolent  arrogance,  and  a 
consuming  egotism  marked  his  career  from  first  to  last.  Some  may 
accuse  me  of  personal  prejudice  in  this  estimate,  but  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  the  sober  verdict  of  history  on  his  life  and  character. 

In  the  selection,  by  the  House,  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
a  large  number  of  candidates  was  nominated,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  seven  having  the  highest  vote  therefor  should  be  selected.  John 
A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  received  the  most  votes,  and  was  therefore 
named  as  the  head  of  the  board.  Mr.  Bingham  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  House,  and  had  reached  a  position  of  great  influence. 
He  "■  member  of  the  committee  of  thirteen  on  Reconstruction, 

which,  with  Thaddeua  S  t  its  head,  ruled  the  House  with  an 

iron   hand,  being   not   inaptly  called  by  the  Democratic   members  the 
Central   Directoi  He  was  a  well-equipped   lawyer,  and  as  a 

fluent  and  effective  debater  had  no  superior  in  the  House. 

S.    Bi  atwell  wai    the  second  member   of   the  board  of 

mai.  ernor  of  his  Stale,  and  was  a  scholarly 

man  and  a  atroo  r  extreme  view.-  and  lacking  in  the 

liberality  and  breadth  of  the  itiaJ  to  judicious  legislation, 

E .  Wilson,  of  [owa,  was  the  third  on  the  roll,  and  a  con- 

the  J I  ring  the  Bee  instruction  period.     1  [e 

at  11;  •  ••  ley  impeachment  enterprise  of  L867,  but, 

it  had  do  ba        abandoned  it,  and  it  was   largely 

al  inil  •  bat  it  waa  killed  in  tile  1  ■  How« 

I  the  impeachment  pro jeci  of  that  year  and 

e  in  its  prosecution  down  to  ita  defeat  in  the 

Mr.  Wilson  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Houae  in  I  369,  and 

positi  oh  of  which  be  de 
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clined,  but  entered  the  Senate  in  1883  and  served  in  that  body  until 
a  short  time  before  his  death  in  the  present  year.  He  was  a  profound 
lawyer,  a  vigorous  speaker,  and  a  man  of  great  force  of  character. 

John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  selection  of 
the  board  of  managers.  Though  originally  an  active  and  influential 
Democrat,  he  had  been  a  gallant  soldier  during  the  war,  and  came 
into  the  Congress  of  the  Reconstruction  era  a  virulent  and  aggressive 
Republican.  Bigoted,  hot-headed,  and  imperious,  lie  was  sadly 
lacking  in  the  capacity  for  leadership,  and,  especially  in  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment,  soon  found  himself  at  the  rear  instead  of  the  front. 
His  subsequent  career  in  the  House  and  Senate  was  in  no  way  a  nota- 
ble one,  and  his  fame  will  rest  mainly  on  his  military  achievements. 

Thomas  F.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  fifth,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  the  same  State,  the  seventh,  member  of  the  board  of 
managers.  The  last  named,  thougli  foremost  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  his  earlier  years,  had  at  the  close  of  the  impeachment 
crusade  reached  an  age  and  a  condition  of  physical  decadence  that 
rendered  him  ineffective  in  its  active  prosecution  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.     He  had  outlived  his  usefulness  as  a  legislator. 

Prominent  among  the  other  Republican  members  of  the  House 
during  the  Reconstruction  period  were  Samuel  Shellabarger  and  James 
A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio;  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania;  Charles 
H.  Yan  Wyck,  of  New  York;  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts; 
Elihu   B.    Washburn,    of  Illinois;  and  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Shellabarger  was  one  of  the  most  logical  and  convincing  debaters 
in  the  House,  remarkable  for  his  fairness  and  unfailing  consideration 
for  others.     Mr.  Garfield  was  then  still  under  forty,  but  had  already 
given   evidence   of    the    mental    activity  and   the  restless   ambition 
which  distinguished  his  career.     My  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
was  slight,  but  there  was  in  his  face  a  vein  of  insincerity  repulsive  to 
close  students  of  physiognomy,  and  which,  perhaps,  furnished  a 
to   many  of  the  tragic  and  much -discussed  passages  in  his  life.      Mi 
Kelley,  who  began  his  public  career  as  a  Democrat  and  Free -Trader, 
and  ended  it  a  Republican  and  a  radical  Protectionist,  was  an  able 
debater  and   a  stubborn  disputant.      Mr.  Van  Wyck  served  sev 
terms  in  the  House,  and  then,   removing   to  Nebraska,   r 
that  State  for  a  single  term  in  the  Senate. 

brilliant,  and,  best  of  all,  clean-handed  and  honest,  his  was  a  strik- 
ing  and   unique  personality.      Mr.    Dawes  entered  the  House  m   I 
and  served  therein  until   1874,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Sumner  in  the 
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Senate.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  latter  body  until  1892.  A 
kindly,  scholarly  man,  during  his  long  Congressional  career  he  ex- 
erted a  potent  and  on  the  whole  beneficial  influence  on  the  legislation 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Washburn  was  the  eldest  of  four  brothers  repre- 
senting as  many  different  States  in  the  House  during  the  period  of 
Reconstruction.  All  were  men  of  shrewdness  and  unusual  capacity 
for  public  affairs,  but  the  elder  was  perhaps  the  ablest,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  the  House,  during  and  after  the  war,  were  of  exceptional 
value. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  then  fast  forging  to  the  partisan  leadership  which 
he  secured  and  held  for  more  than  twenty  years.  No  one  can  deny 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  or  fail  to  recognize  as  almost  un- 
paralleled the  popularity  and  influence  that  fell  to  his  lot.  In  nearly 
all  respects  he  was  a  consummate  master  of  political  strategy  and 
tactics,  while  his  magnetic  temperament  and  the  charm  of  his  presence 
gave  him  a  multitude  of  ardent  personal  friends  and  devoted  political 
admirers.  Nevertheless,  my  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Blaine 
are  not  of  the  most  pleasant  character.  During  the  progress  of  the 
impeachment  trial  he  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  conservatism,  but  &$ 

lose  proved  relentlessly  bitter  toward  those  who  had  caused  its 

defeat.      It  had  been  my  duty  to  present  to  the  President  all  bills 

last  passed  and  last  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.     During  the  pend- 

f  the  impeachment  all  bills  coming  to  me  for  presentation  to 

t    were,   for  obvious    reasons,    retained    until    the    end 

ic  trial.      At  its  close  I  gathered  these  together  and  carried  them 

the  White   House.      In  the  streetcar  which  I  boarded  were  Mr. 

Blame  and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  House.      As  I  left  the 

on    Mr.    Blaine  remarked   to  his  com- 

"Then    goes  the  scoundrel  to  get  his  pay."     We  never 

spol  :i.     In  th<  lion  of  his  "  Twenty  'i         oi  Con- 

s,"    however,    he   made   partial    amends    for    the   remark    1     have 

of  the  gentlem  whom  it  v        ddreased  took 

i  in  after  yean  profoundly  and  profusely  to  apologize  to  me 
Mr.  B  and  ill-bred  atterau 

The  admitted  leader    oi  the  D<  tic  minority  in  the  B< 

daring  tbi  unuelJ.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania;  James 

B.   i:  Samuel        I  I  New   5  No  man 

tter  of  hii  eon:,-  •  lit  more  honestly  and 

bfnlly,  than  did  Mr.  Randall,  Democrat,  bewasdur- 

i  bold  and  i  I  "ion  oa 
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stoutly  sustaining  the  Government  in  every  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion;  and  in  the  revolutionary  times  that  fol- 
lowed, his  majestic  courage  and  splendid  parliamentary  skill  were 
always  found  upholding  the  highest  and  broadest  ideals  of  patri- 
otic duty.  Eesolute,  modest,  and  free  from  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness, no  breath  of  suspicion  was  ever  blown  upon  his  character.  In 
an  era  of  almost  universal  corruption  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  man. 
Mr.  Beck  was  a  stalwart,  broad-shouldered,  plain-speaking  Scotch- 
man, like  Mr.  Eandall  far-sighted  and  incorruptibly  honest,  who 
quickly  rose  to  leadership  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  to  which 
latter  body  he  was  promoted  in  1876.  Mr.  Cox,  the  last  of  this 
great  Democratic  trio,  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  genial  men  I 
have  ever  known.  His  speeches  often  abounded  with  sallies  of  wit, 
but  there  was  never  malice  in  his  fun,  and  beneath  it  all  there  was 
ever  a  broad  basis  of  sterling  and  saving  common  sense. 

The  roll  of  the  Congress  of  the  Eeconstruction  period  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  the  men  upon  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  re- 
establishing the  Union  are  fast  passing  from  earth.  More  than  half 
the  members  of  the  House  are  dead.  There  were  fifty-four  Senators 
voting  at  the  Johnson  trial.  Of  these  thirty -three  are  dead,  and 
soon,  in  the  course  of  nature,  all  will  have  gone.  They  passed 
through  and  lived  in  the  most  stirring  and  critical  chapter  in 
American  history.  They  faced  the  most  threatening,  and,  in  a 
political  sense,  most  eventful  era  of  their  country  and  their  time. 
They  had  witnessed,  and  many  of  them  had  been  participants  in,  the 
greatest  contest  of  arms  in  modern  times.  In  the  hour  of  the  im- 
peachment trial  they  faced  a  national  danger  far  more  threatening, 
because  more  insidious,  than  was  ever  the  war  in  its  darkest  days. 
The  rebellion  was  carried  on  in  the  open,  and  all  could  see  and  realize 
its  force,  its  danger,  and  its  trend;  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  i 
foe  the  people  did  not  detect  or  comprehend.  It  was  hidden  from 
the  gaze  of  the  masses  intent  on  the  deposition  of  a  President.  That 
danger  lay  in  the  exaltation  of  the  legislative  branch  to  supreme 
control,  and  the  declension  of  the  executive  department  through  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  a  purely  partisan  aeeusation;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  essential  quality  of  coordination  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  the  future  undisputed  rule  of  a  I  onal 

cabal.  Bad  it  not  been  averted,  the  end  of  our  federative  system 
would  have  been  inaugurated,  and  the  last  days  of  t!  i\  Repu 

would  have  begun,  Edmund  Gr,   Ro 
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As  experience  of  more  than  fifteen  years  in  the  calling  of  an 
actor  has  given  me  opportunities  to  note  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  stage.  A  habit  of  referring 
things  to  the  operation  of  an  over-swaying  intelligence  has  made  me 
confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  good  sense  of  a  gen- 
erous public  opinion  will  demand  and  effect  a  revival  of  pure  drama, 
which  will  be  as  complete  as  any  yet  accomplished  by  Americans  in 
art,  politics,  or  social  economy.  If  we  have  left  to  the  last  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinctively  good  title  to  a  national  leadership  in 
the  drama,  it  is  chiefly  because  the  past  century  has  claimed  from  us 
more  attention  to  political  and  social  preeminence  than  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  general  taste  in  art.  It  is  time,  however,  that  .we 
began  to  look  to  the  condition  and  inllueuce  of  our  stage.  We  have 
contributed  most  generously  to  the  support  of  this  institution  in 
the  past;  we  have  produced  great  actors  and  generously  endowed 
them  with  fortunes;  we  have  given  to  the  world  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  dramatic  workmanship.  It  is  not  very  long  since  we  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  holding  within  our  confines  some  of  the  best 
actors  who  spoke  the  English  tongue;  but  as,  in  this  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  events  follow  upon  each  other  rapidly,  so,  all  at 
once,  t:  f  the  United  has  lost  its  boasted  and  brilliant 

ornaments,  and  with  some  few   shining  exceptions  the  genius  which 

brilliantly  illuminated  the  days  of  our  fathers  has  refused  t«>  enlighten 
tho  i  take  the  places  <>f  tin;  departed  shadows. 

The  first  notable  thing  about  the  stage  is  that  it  Is  made  an  occa 

:  for  poverty.      Within  the  past  two  years  the  of  the  United 

States  ha.  m  in  genera]  and  sore  need.     It   is  estimated  that 

dm.  'i  <»f  i  ■[  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,  who 

;  for  a  number  of  years  been  earning  a  living  by  means  of  act 

out  of  employment  and  In  sore  straits.     Movements^ 

ited  and  carried  out  In  some  of  the  .  i      by  which  the 

public  atribufc  for  their  relief.     Although 

we  hear  little  to  'layabout  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  Done  the  Less  true 
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that  the  approaching  season  of  1895-96  does  not  bid  fair  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  those  which  have  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
number  of  persons  that  have  been  left  out  of  employment  may  be 
estimated  at  fully  one -half  of  those  really  entitled  to  call  themselves 
actors.  Some  of  these  people,  driven  by  necessity,  find  refuge  in 
other  callings,  and  strive  to  earn  a  living  by  taking  up  whatever  work 
may  come  to  hand.  Among  those  who  are  thus  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  work  of  the  stage,  there  may  be  found  many  men  and 
women  who  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  entitled  to 
rank  as  leaders  in  the  dramatic  world. 

It  is  related  that  during  this  time  of  stress  a  member  of  a  dra- 
matic organization  protested  to  the  manager,  who  had  proposed  a  re- 
duction of  salaries,  that  the  contemplated  reduction  would  leave  him 
with  such  a  meagre  income  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
provide  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life.  To  the  manager's  answer, 
"  That's  none  of  my  business,"  the  actor  replied,  "  But  I  must  live." 
To  this  the  business-like  gentleman  responded  with  the  well-worn 
pseudo-witticism,  "  Not  necessarily." 

The  actor  spoke  the  truth.  He  must  live,  and,  more  than  that, 
he  will  live  in  spite  of  the  will  or  opinion  of  managers.  Managers,  as 
such,  are  not  necessarily  an  evil,  nor  are  they  always  impediments  to 
the  proper  prosecution  of  dramatic  work.  But  when  the  work  of  the 
actor  begins,  the  manager  becomes  merely  an  attendant  upon  the 
business  concerns  of  the  theatre.  Unlike  most  other  occupations  in 
which  men  engage,  that  of  the  actor  affords  no  possible  opportunity 
for  a  middle  man  or  representative.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
frequent  remark  that  actors  are  not  good  business  men,  and  that 
therefore  the  affairs  of  the  drama  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  purely  commercial-minded  persons.  This  is  one  of  the  fal- 
lacies so  often  reiterated  that  we  are  wearied  into  letting  it  | 
in  order  to  be  rid  of  it.  So  long  as  the  business  representative  of 
the  drama  confines  himself  to  the  work  of  arranging  for  the  per- 
formances and  taking  care  of  their  financial  results,  all  goes  well; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  too  much  their  habit  to  usurp  the  proper 
functions  of  the  actor.     They  strive  to  do  this   h  laimix 

advance   how   good   and   convincing   the   play    ami    its    perform. 
should  be,  ami,  after  the  performance,  Bowing  broadcast,  through  the 
many  avenues  of    public  advertisement   afforded    DJ  |  the 

utmost    laudation    Of    the    play    without     regard     to    the    manner    in 

whieh  the  ;i ml ienbc  had  expressed  itself,     So  it  has  frequently 
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pened  that  plays  put  forward  without  proper  consideration  of  their 
merits,  and  which,  when  presented,  have  been  coldly  received  or  posi- 
tively condemned,  have  been  so  belauded  by  theatrical  press  agen- 
cies that  other  audiences  have  been  deluded  into  wasting  time  and 
money  by  attending  subsequent  performances  thereof.  In  numerous 
instances  the  wide-extending  communities  of  the  United  States  have 
been  treated  to  this  sort  of  "  confidence  game, n  and  the  "  show  busi- 
ness" has  been  made  profitable  much  upon  the  same  plan  that  attends 
many  other  devices  for  obtaining  an  income  by  representing  a  worth- 
less commodity  as  valuable.  The  cause  of  this  evil  lies  not  in  the 
fault  of  one  only  of  the  three  parties  concerned,  but,  like  most  evils  in 
the  world,  it  lies  in  a  communion  of  faults  or  failings.  The  actor, 
I  know,  is  apt  to  blame  others  for  what  he  fancies  to  be  injury  to 
hi3  calling,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  public  is  apt  to  put  the 
blame  for  the  decadence  of  dramatic  art  upon  the  actor.  Both  at  in- 
tervals unite  in  laying  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  manager  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  unhappy  condition  of  affairs.  Let  us  take  an 
unimpassioned  look  at  this  really  serious  matter. 

Some  years  ago  there  existed  in  different  prominent  cities  of  the 
United  States  companies  of  players  known  as  "  stock"  actors.  This 
term  is  now  generally  tortured,  in  theatrical  advertisements,  from  its 
proper  meaning.  Persons  were  known  as  M  stock  actors"  because 
they   v.  .perienced   in  playing   certain  parts,    and  thus,    being 

lad  of  a  M  stock"  of  such  parts,  they  were  engaged  as  members 
of  the  '  company"  in  order  that  any  of  the  standard  plays  might 

presented  upon  the  shortest  notice  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
trouble.  The  individual  members  of  a  playing  company  in  that  time 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  of  each 
other's    habits    of    thought    and    aetion,   which    to   tl.  >r   is  of   ;is 

much  importance  as  the  lines  and  business  of  his  part.     They  had 
irtunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  public,  and 
their  publi<  afforded  a  Like  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 

with  them, — e  ^ry  considerations  of  the  greatei  t  importance  in 

the  performance  of  a  dramatic  production.     Given  a  oompany, 

public  to  which  they  appealed   for   patronage  was  sure  <>f  a  good 

performance.  Whether  -i  o  apany  was  able  to  present  n  new  play  or 
not  ota  m  rn  in  I    i  e    pod  old  days.     If  there 

o  much  tlr  the  old  stock 

tii*-  power  of  pl<  Those  were  days  <>f 

slow  I      moronities,  and  long  waiting  for  news  and 
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gossip  of  the  outside  world.  When  the  steamship,  the  electric  wire, 
and  the  daily  newspaper  began  to  draw  the  ends  of  the  earth  more 
closety  together,  facility  of  travel  had  its  effect  upon  the  stock  com- 
pany of  actors  as  well  as  upon  other  communities.  Actors  began  to 
travel  from  place  to  place,  at  first  in  small  circuits,  from  a  natural 
and  commendable  desire  to  increase  their  usefulness  as  well  as  their 
financial  receipts.  The  theatre-going  public  encouraged  this  action 
from  a  similarly  natural  desire  to  see  new  faces  and  witness  different 
renditions  of  its  favorite  dramas;  and  as  improvement  went  on  in 
means  of  transportation  and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  so  the 
fame  of  particular  players  became  more  widespread  and  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  increase  of  that  class  of  players  known  as  "  stars. " 
When  the  only  means  of  travel  from  city  to  city  was  the  public  or 
private  coach,  actors,  from  purely  economical  reasons,  hesitated  to 
place  themselves  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of  stars,  no  matter 
how  great  might  be  their  reputations.  But  when  it  became  possible 
to  extend  a  local  reputation  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  the  actor  was  not  to  blame  for  taking  advantage  of  his 
opportunity.  But  the  result,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  the  stock  com- 
pany was  concerned,  was  that  no  sooner  had  a  particular  actor  gained 
a  considerable  reputation  than  he  began  to  look  for  means  to  place 
himself  in  the  rank  of  stars,  and  by  these  defections  the  managers  of 
stock  companies  found  themselves  every  year  more  and  more  impeded 
in  their  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  high  standard  of  artistic  work. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
that  the  speculating  manager  came  into  existence.  The  standard 
theatres  of  our  country  had  been  under  the  direction  of  men  identi- 
fied with  dramatic  art  either  as  actors  or  as  persons  who  had  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  manager  out  of  a  laudable  and  exemplary  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  and  uphold  the  drama  as  an  art.  Many  of  them 
found  their  way  into  the  government  of  a  theatre  from  other  arl 
occupations,  and  as  a  class  they  were  conservative.  However,  when 
our  actors  began  to  seek  opportunities  to  shine  before  the  world  in 
individual  capacities,  they  naturally  sought  the  assistance  of  aeti re- 
minded and  energetic  individuals  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  task  of  preparing  the  way,  and  of  making  smooth  the  tinaneial  or 
business  difficulties  which  might  attend  progress  in  the  new  orbit. 
The  !_r<'ntlemen  of  this  class,  iirst  employed  as  salam  ulti- 

mately became  partners  individually  entitled  to  i  greater  ox  i( 
oentage  of  the  earnings  of  then-  star,  and  the  humble  d<        ktion  of 
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"agent"  was  exchanged  for  the  title  of  "manager."  In  the  early 
periods  of  the  change  it  was  only  the  star  and  his  agent  who 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  in  each  place  they  found  resident 
companies  qualified  to  give  support  in  all  well-known  plays ;  but  in 
the  course  of  time  some  of  the  principal  stars  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  support  which  they  received,  and  ventured  upon  the  experiment 
of  engaging  and  carrying  with  them  other  actors  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  for  the  performance  of  the  important  characters  in  their 
plays.  The  only  places  left  for  the  stock  company  to  fill  were  the 
minor  and  unimportant  ones.  This  example  was  followed  by  other 
and  less  influential  stars,  and  so  another  element  of  dissatisfaction 
grew  up  among  the  actors  who  were  left  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
stock  companies.  Wider  and  wider  grew  the  general  desire  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  now  considerably  extended  group  of  stars.  The  old 
conservative  managers  found  themselves  deserted,  year  after  year,  by 
their  actors,  and  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them  with  thoroughly  re- 
liable people  was  demonstrated  by  many  unfortunate  experiments  and 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  hitherto  faithful  patrons. 

e  day  a  daring  innovator  concluded  to  try  the  experiment  of 
organizing  and  taking  about  the  country  an  entire  company  of  players 
to  present  a  particular  play.  The  public,  which  had  now  become 
weary  of  the  depreciated  performances  of  the  stock  companies,  eagerly 
weL  new  and,    to  it,    delightful  departure.      The  "com- 

bination  system,"  as   this   new  method   of  organization  came  to  be 
was  a  I   success  and  met  with   instantaneous    and    sub- 

.tial  en  -ernent.      Theatres  which  had  been  hitherto  occu] 

by  stock  compan  to  the  combinations.     The  resident 

•jy,  ift  a    lent  away  for  the  time  being,  in  order 

omforthenc  pnization.     The  manager  of  the  theatre 

1  that  i.  |  adyanta  a  a  business  point  of  view  laj 

in  diape  Ij  with  a  stock  organization  ai  soon  as  be  found 

raid  p  imbinations  successively  upon  bis  stage  and 

apied  for  the  regular  season.    One  after  another 
the  theatres  thus  h^  run.-  combination  booses.     The  old  order  re 
in  vo  y  in  three  ot  four  instances  in  metropolitan  oil 

the   most  distinctively    dan  slty   whiob 

afflicted  the  life  of  the  drama.     Th<         If  of  plays  known  as   the 

odard  dr  lid  not  afford  sufficient  materia]  for  the  gro^i 

inn"  u  (  abination.     It  was  well  enough  for  actors  ■•■ 

a  reputation  in  particular  part    or  in  particular  plays,  but 
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the  new  aspirant  found  it  easier  to  rise  to  fame  and  fortune  in  the 
wake  of  a  new  play.  So  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  fash- 
ion for  every  aspiring  actor  to  seek  some  novel  dramatic  idea  upon 
whose  reputation  he  might  easily  ascend  to  the  stellar  spaces.  "  The 
play's  the  thing!" — became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  dramatic  enthu- 
siasts. All  kinds  of  plays  were  produced  with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  The  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  fields  lay 
invitingly  open  for  translation  and  adaptation,  and  were  industri- 
ously harvested.  The  hosts  of  playwrights,  numerous  at  all  times, 
were  inordinately  increased  by  the  innovation.  Time  was  when  it 
seemed  important  that  a  writer,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  dra- 
matic invention,  should  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  stage  work. 
It  might  once  have  been  supposed  that  actors  such  as  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Garrick,  Cibber,  Macklin,  and  Sheridan  Knowles  were  more 
likely  than  other  men  to  produce  the  best  inventions  for  play -mak- 
ing, but  such  notions  could  be  regarded  only  as  the  prejudices  of 
non- progressive  minds.  It  seemed  for  some  time  as  if  the  world  were 
full  of  plays.  Everybody  was  making  one  or  more.  It  once  af- 
forded me  much  edification  to  note  the  pleasure  with  which  a  very 
worthy  and  esteemed  friend,  who  occupied  the  position  of  dramatic 
critic  on  an  influential  daily  paper,  informed  me  that  one  of  his  play3 
had  been  accepted  and  paid  for  by  a  prominent  manager  whose  com- 
pany was  then  playing  in  the  city.  My  good  friend  would  have  most 
indignantly  resented  any  imputation  that  his  view  of  the  acting  of 
the  company  about  which  he  wrote  a  column  every  day  could  be 
affected  by  so  vile  a  means  as  the  offer  of  indirect  bribery, — but  the 
play  which  he  sold  to  the  manager  was  never  produced. 

As  the  number  of  attempts  at  dramatic  work  increased,  it  became 
more  difficult  to  determine  the  good  from  the  bad.  The  manager  and 
the  actor  ultimately  shifted  the  responsibility  for  this  judgment  to  the 
public,  which  has  now  for  a  long  period  patiently  borne  the  odium 
for  much  nonsense  that  goes  by  the  name  of  u  play."  Startling  ami 
fascinating  announcements,  fashioned  with  the  utmost  art  of  the  lith- 
ographer and  printer,  are  relied  upon  to  strengthen  or  supplant  any 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  verdict  given  by  the  public  jury.  Ami  so 
the  hurly-burly  has  gone  on  until  sensible  people  haw  grown  \ 
weary  of  the  impertinent  and  constantly  repeated  effort!  to  make 
them  responsible  upholders  of  the  "  show  Imsimv  A  \  ail  and  dis- 

proportionate army  of  theatrical  man  -men  whose darling  dei 

it  is  to  see  their   names  in  two-by-four  letters,  ami  their  Eaoei  LB 
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colors,  on  the  advertising  boards — has  sprung  up  by  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  getting  something  for 
nothing.  By  imperceptible  degrees  the  position  of  the  actor  has 
been  entirely  changed.  Once  he  was  a  person  who  possessed  a  cer- 
tain power  and  was  entitled  to  a  certain  consideration.  He  knew 
how  to  act  and  what  was  necessary  toward  the  making  of  a  good  play. 
His  opinion  was  deferred  to  and  his  judgment  sought.  The  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  old-time  "  agent"  has,  however,  made  that 
member  arrogant  in  these  regards,  and  he  now  no  longer  defers  to  the 
experience  of  the  man  who  plays.  The  latter  must  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  direction  of  the  box-office  man,  and  much  and  great  is  the 
dissatisfaction  resulting  from  this  reversal  of  functions.  Not  the 
least  important  of  the  dissatisfied  parties  is  the  public.  It  sees, 
without  knowing  why,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  both  actor 
and  play,  and  it  naturally  blames  the  actor.  He  is  the  one  respon- 
sible to  it.  No  agent  can  represent  the  actor  in  his  work.  If  the 
actor  is  blameworthy  for  helping  to  break  down  the  rational  organiza- 
tion of  the  theatre,  the  manager  is  equally  so  for  thrusting  himself  into 
the  actors  place  and  presuming  to  dictate  how  and  what  plays  shall 
be  performed.  Does  it  not  always  happen  that  the  pleasing  power  of 
any  given  play  or  set  of  plays  is  referred  solely  to  the  actors,  and  do 
they  not  eventually  become  the  actual  controllers  of  the  theatre,  no 
matter  how  assiduously  the  agent  of  their  work  tries  to  keep  his 
name  in  print  as  the  head  of  "  my  theatre"  or  of  u  my  company"? 

But   has   the   public  borne   no  share  in   the  disintegration  of  safe 
and  healthy  tissue  in  the  body  of  dramatic  taste?      Were  it  not  for  the 

agetnent  to  that  end,  found  in  the  disposition  of  men  to  deseri 
old  friends  for  the  excitement  of  b<  -;mge  faces  and  bearing 

unfamiliar  •    minenoe  of  tried  and  reliable  stock 

compani  ild  never  have  been  affected  by  disturbing  notions  <>f 

change.     The  fa<  always  pleasant  t«»  ipon,  and  the 

•  1  a  longing   for  more  familiar  methods  of 
son;  but  the  reflection  that  we  had  seen  and  beard  the  actors  of 

Btrai  imbued  us  with  new  pride  and  a  feverish  desire    to 

.  but  better,  of  the  same  kind.     Meantime  the  world,  aoted 

upon   by  the  new  i  of  mechanical   ingenuity,   keeps  growing 

smaller,  and  that  •    oountries  and  strange  players 

Dot  better  than  our  own.  h  for  the  good   things  of  the 

i  whioh  d   in  fancied  satiel         Fes,  theatre 

of  the  blame,  may  be,  ^>\-  it  I 

L6 
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rested  and  still  rests  with  them  to  keep  safe  the  excellence  of  our 
dramatic  art.  Else  why  have  they  the  privilege  of  freely  expressing 
approval  or  dislike,  and  are  safeguarded  from  disturbance  in  the  sal- 
utary expression  of  the  hiss?  No  actor,  director,  or  policeman  dares 
assert  his  judgment  against  the  sovereign  power  of  a  well-timed  hiss- 
ing. The  good -breeding  of  Americans  seldom  permits  them  to  re- 
sort to  this  effectual  method  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  theatre ; 
they  prefer  to  stay  away  from  the  occasion  of  offence.  A  vigorous 
and  healthy  public  opinion,  which  sturdily  insists  upon  its  preroga- 
tive, and  in  the  theatre  utters  its  word  of  law,  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  gentle  spirit  of  toleration  (or  is  it  the  despicable 
feeling  which  is  described  by  that  perversion  of  truth,  "  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business")  has  made  room  and  license  for  the 
unscrupulous  and  depraved  to  flaunt  their  brazen  immoralities  in 
the  very  places  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of  Edwin  Booth  and  his 
compeers. 

Even  that  honorable  and  potent  organ  of  the  public  mind,  the 
press,  is  in  this  regard  not  blameless.  An  occasional  editorial  ap- 
pears, in  which  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  public  theatre  is  de- 
plored, but  the  columns  set  apart  for  notices  of  the  drama  continue 
to  be  stuffed  out  with  the  sawdust  of  box-office  literature.  So  long 
as  the  managerial  promoter  of  inane  or  erotic  suggestions  is  permitted 
to  furnish  for  publication  in  daily  and  influential  journals  his  own 
estimate  of  the  monstrosities  of  impudence  and  vice  with  which  he 
degrades  the  stage,  reform  in  the  theatre  can  have  little  encourage- 
ment. Let  some  able  and  clear-minded  editor  set  a  good  and  sorely 
needed  example  by  requiring  that  copy  furnished  by  that  gad-fly  of 
journalism,  the  theatrical  manager's  press  agent,  shall  be  marked  in 
his  columns  like  other  advertisements.  Then  his  strong  editorials 
upon  the  decay  of  dramatic  taste  will  have  excellent  emphasis. 

The  United  States  is  a  broad  and  busy  country,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  excellent  journals.  As  is  natural  and  unavoidable, 
these  generally  take  their  tone  in  treating  dramatic  affairs  from  those 
of  the  metropolis.  What  is  said  and  done  in  New  York  about  \ 
and  actors  is  published  all  over  the  Union  as  quickly  as  the  wire  and 
the  press  can  spread  the  news.  Consequently  the  theatrical  business oi 
the  entire  country  is  managed  from  V  Fork.  That  is  why  acton, 
managers,  snd  the  minor  personages  ^t  Btage  life  (lock   to  Nta    N 

That  is  why  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  possible  for  the  w 
speculator  in  rotten  dramatic  n  flimsy 
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lure,  held  together  only  by  the  adhesive  qualities  of  paint  and  prin- 
ter's ink,  and — by  keeping  a  New  York  theatre  open  and  empty  for 
its  exhibition  for  a  stated  term  of  weeks  at  the  expense  of  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  by  a  continual  pestering  of  the  good- 
natured  journalist — to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  notice  of  his  "  great 
New  York  success !"  to  enable  him  to  travel  through  the  country  with 
his  "  show, n  and  gather  a  rich  harvest  from  those  who  are  eager  to  see 
what  sort  of  plays  please  the  people  of  the  great  city.  Of  course  the 
"  show"  soon  falls  to  pieces  from  the  weight  of  its  own  worthlessness, 
and  the  seeds  of  general  contempt  for  New  York's  good  taste  in  the- 
atrical matters  are  sown  broadcast.  But  no  matter.  The  enterprising 
speculator,  now  well  in  funds,  returns  to  New  York  and  is  soon  upon 
the  full  tide  of  another  like  venture.  Year  after  year  this  sort  of  thing- 
goes  on.  But  the  people  of  the  East,  South,  and  West  are  becoming 
wise  and  weary.  The  M  business"  is  not  so  good  now  as  it  once  was 
in  those  often-deluded  sections.  One  of  the  roots  of  our  theatrical 
troubles  upon  which  the  axe  should  fall  quickly  and  sharply  is  this 
abuse  of  the  press  courtesy, — first  extended  in  good  nature  toward 
the  struggling  artist,  but  now  demanded  as  a  right  by  the  brass- 
bound  "  show-boomer. n 

It  would  weary  a  very  patient  reader  were  I  to  enumerate  one- 
half  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  the  path  of 
the  .  Logical  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  old  resident 

and   regular  companies.     I   may  be  pardoned   for  briefly  noting  one 
which  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  pauperizing  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent perversion  of  the  drama.     So  sui  duping  of  the 
,;  jay"  public                          York  carried  on,  that  it   began    to  be 
d   that  the  same  result  could               ed  without  the  employ- 
ton.    S  i  i  sgerly  did  ti           iral  public  crowd 
new  play,  that  th           lusion  forced  itself  upon  the  active- 
minded  m                     ?ho  controlled  its  |           tance  that  it  was  no 

iny  of  players.     There 
time  wl  ild  not     ■    rooured  exc<  pt  at  a  con- 

•  m  the  pla  e  filled  with  men  and  woi 

0  had  spent  the  I  in  the.  stmlv  and    practice 

of    their   callil  '.ft.cn  .-.ho    kn<>\v  DO  more  of   ROt- 

I    from  tip  ered  din  otiona  of  b    i 

■  r,  who  for  a  few  w(  •       d    ed    confused  and  in- 
of  the  so  called  M  pli  The  importation 

ople  into  the  di  for  which 
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privilege  the  deluded  wretches  are  often  induced  to  pay  extravagantly 
instead  of  standing  in  receipt  of  salary,  gives  us  more  poor  actors, — 
for  they  delight  to  call  themselves  such,  although,  after  a  year  or 
two  of  unprofitable  association  with  some  never-again-to-be-heard-of 
combination,  they  find  themselves  replaced  by  new-fledged  learners. 

The  actor  is  the  one  most  to  be  commiserated  in  the  disgraceful 
result  which  has  attended  his  abandonment  of  the  true  dignity  of  his 
calling.  If  he  be  a  star,  and  has  made  money,  he  enjoys  neither  his 
notoriety  nor  his  fame,  for  he  has  become  a  "  part."  Having  made 
a  reputation  and  a  fortune  through  the  performance  of  a  certain  char- 
acter, his  future  career  is  tied  to  the  mask  of  that  character.  He  is 
remembered  for  it,  reminded  of  it,  compared  to  it,  no  matter  where 
he  goes,  what  he  does,  or  how  often  he  tries  to  destroy  the  memory 
of  it  by  trying  to  assume  a  new  and  different  part.  As  a  stock  actor 
he  was  praised  for  his  ability  effectively  to  assume  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent and  dissimilar  parts.  Why  can  he  not  be  so  now?  Ah!  that 
was  when  he  came  before  a  contented  company  of  good  friends,  who 
were  gratified  to  see  him  every  night  for  months.  He  had  a  home. 
He  enjo}<ed  domestic  happiness.  He  was  even  an  active  and  inter- 
ested citizen.  It  is  not  so  now.  He  must  go  before  a  new  public 
every  week.  At  most  he  can  stay  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then 
only  when  he  has  anew  play.  He  lives  in  hotels  and  railroad  trains; 
he  is  separated  from  his  family;  he  is  disfranchised  and  outlawed. 

If  the  actor  be  a  mere  wandering  asteroid,  an  inconsiderable  speck 
from  the  broken  planet  of  a  once  regularly  moving  theatre,  and  work- 
ing for  a  salary,  woe  worth  him !  Added  to  the  inevitable  discom- 
forts of  constant  travel,  he  is  ever  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  may 
not  get  an  engagement  for  next  season.  A  few  years  ago  he  in 
have  enjoyed  content  when  this  desired  result  was  effected,  but  now 
he  is  still  further  steeped  in  the  hell  of  uncertainty  by  the  fact  that 
all  except  the  indispensable  first  lady  and  gentleman  of  a  company 
are  obliged  to  agree  that  their  contracts  may  be  cancelled  by  either 
party  thereto  upon  the  serving  in  writing  of  a   two   l  notice. 

If  an  actor  is  perchance  engaged,  upon  some  sudden  emergency, 
without   this  formality,  as  by  telegram  or  hurried  verl  .  vment, 

let  him  not  be  sure  of  his  position,      lie  may  be  summarily  repla 
two  thousand  miles  from  borne,  and  left  among  Btrangera  with  the 
jeering  remark  that  be  may  seek  bis  remedy  at  law.     I  have 

tted  to  thai  experience  in  the  course  of  my  pract 
drama.     It  is  not  pleasant,  and  it  is  very  expensr 
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Those  who  have  taken  from  the  actor  the  right  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  the  theatre  will  find  the  task  too  great  for  their  little  wits. 
Their  point  of  view  is  too  small.  They  see  and  hear  the  public  only 
through  the  archway  of  their  box-office  window,  while  the  actor  steps 
ont  face  to  face  and  voice  to  voice  with  his  public,  beneath  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  proscenium.  Managers  boast  of  their  great  astute- 
ness. To  what  a  condition  have  they  brought  the  American  stage ! 
They  have  striven  for  and  worn  the  honors  of  leadership,  yet  they  can- 
not shelter  themselves  from  the  odium  of  the  result  by  throwing  the 
whole  burden  of  blame  upon  a  long-suffering  and  patient  public  with 
the  hackneyed  absurdity — "  We  gave  the  public  what  it  wanted." 
Their  case  is  being  considered  in  the  jury-room  of  good  citizens,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  verdict  when  once  it  is  rendered. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  American  people  to  have  a  clean  stage,  and 
some  day  they  will  sweep  the  rubbish  from  it.  The  wonder  then 
will  be,  as  it  is  now  with  regard  to  certain  other  reformed  abuses: 
"How  could  this  shame  have  been  allowed  to  live  so  long?"  The 
seeds  of  corruption  grow  very  fast.  Every  succeeding  theatrical 
season  develops  a  new  weakness  in  the  decaying  ediiice  which  shelters 
the  usurping  pretenders  of  the  drama.  At  any  moment  it  may  come 
down  M  by  the  run." 

The  reestablish  merit  of  the  stock  company  will  be  the  natural 
and  only  remedy  for  these  evils.  The  employment  of  skilled  actors 
qualified  to  make  plays,  and  their  fixed  establishment  under  the 
direction    i  •r-mair.  is  the   only  means   by  which    a  good 

theatre  can  be  assured.  Such  a  company,  fully  qualified  to  play  any 
of   the   standard    pla  the  n.  :r_r   audience,  could    be 

y  in  the  L'nion  from  the  unemployed  but  ex- 
and  able  actors  who  ag  work  to-day.     With 

them  t:  play  would  afe.       In    spite   of   the   oft-re- 

that  M  the  actor  is  the  worst  judge  of  a  play,"  my  oh 
on  lias  been  that  wherever  the  judgment  of  a  cool  -headed  actor 
I  from  such  I   m  apart  the  one  who  d  lire 

iri  his  bom:  dom    fails    to  justif  \  mli- 

dence  in  his  ability  to  d  what  should  !»<•,  from  what,  should 
m  a  play. 

0           '      i  get  to  the  understanding  that  .'ill              cannot  he 

tnd  the  iteration  of  the  drama  will  begin  to 

r.       I   think    1  of  thl  t    in  the  fut  iir.'.      Ti 

is  n  m  bei]  -       tar  of  the  limited  magnitude  to  whioh 
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the  one-play  actor  soon  shrinks.  The  effort  to  reach  that  doubtful 
honor  grows  more  futile  every  year.  By  the  time  an  opportunity  is 
made  for  the  setting  up  of  a  safe  and  reliable  stock  company,  good 
actors  will  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  association  with  a  just  manager 
of  their  own  order,  and  work  earnestly  for  the  production  of  good 
plays.  The  public  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  refreshing  influence 
of  the  honest,  world-old,  heart- touching  play,  wherein  virtue  is  ap- 
plauded and  vice  condemned  in  good  set  terms.  The  manager  will, 
lI  am  sure,  be  glad  to  get  back  to  his  natural  position  of  actor's 
assistant,  and  to  be  rid  of  the  rashly  assumed  and  ill -carried  respon- 
sibility which  has  so  disturbed  his  rest  and  health  and  whitened  his 
few  remaining  hairs. 

All  sorts  of  suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  drama  in  this  country.  One  unconsciously  turns  to  the  system 
of  France  and  Germany,  and  dreams  of  a  subsidized  guild.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort  could  ever  be  set  up  in  the  United  States.  A  system 
of  social  subvention — the  formation  of  a  fund  by  subscription — has 
frequently  been  tried  in  England.  In  fact,  since  the  decay  of  the 
vogue  whereby  actors  prospered  as  members  of  the  royal  or  noble 
households  of  the  realm,  such  assurances  have  been  generally  re- 
lied upon.  But  while  that  may  be  done  in  a  small  island  where  the 
metropolis  of  London  is  practically  the  country,  it  becomes  impos- 
sible in  a  great  country  like  the  United  States,  unless  the  organiza- 
tion be  of  sufficient  importance  and  power  to  provide  for  the  entire 
country.  Such  an  organization  is  not  unlikely.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  great  fortunes  that  have  been  made  out  of  the  calling  of  the 
actor  in  this  country,  and  of  the  wide  field  for  effort  in  the  right 
direction  from  which  sure  and  immediate  profit  would  result,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  business  movement  has  yet  found  out  the  possibilities 

of  the  actor  as  an  investment. 

John  Malonk 
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TEACHERS. 

It  is  conceded  in  America,  but  in  a  very  general  way,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  parents  and  citizens  is  to  provide  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  growing  children.  I  say  that  this  concession  is 
made  only  in  a  very  general  way,  because  neither  as  parents  nor  as 
citizens  do  the  men  and  women  of  America  display  any  really  great 
concern  as  to  the  education  of  their  children.  In  sentimental  fash- 
ion they  will  glow  over  the  benefits  of  education,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  orator  can  always  be  sure  of  applause  when  he  declares  that  that 
land  will  always  be  free  from  whose  every  hilltop  may  be  seen  a 
school-house  and  a  church, — twin  sentinels  of  intelligence  and  piety. 
But  this  interest  is  only  superficial  except  in  a  few  favored  localities 
where  education  has  been  esteemed  at  its  true  worth.  In  such  neigh- 
borhoods the  schoolmaster  was  a  personage  of  consideration,  who 
ranked  with  the  clergyman  in  the  social  scale  and  was  not  far  below 
the  judge  and  the  Congressman.  But  such  localities  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  rule  now  is  that  even  in  college  towns  the  professors 
not  looked  up  to  as  anything  in  the  least  remarkable.  And  as 
ordinary  school  -teachers — they  are  looked  down  upon  by  nearly 
all  <•  old   and   young,  and  generally  thought  to  bo  unfortunates 

who  Lave  cause  there  was   no  other  way  of  liveli- 

hood open  to  them.  It  is  wrong,  to  he  sure,  that  school  -teach  era 
should  he  held  in  such  social  and  industrial  disesteem  j  but  at  present 
it  is  not  entirely  unfair  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  primary 
and  mar  fchooli  in  the  United  i,  for,  generally  speaking, 

attainments  dot  their  ideals  entitle  them  to  ;i    much 
highi        ;ard.     Without  training  or  preparation,  without  taste,  and 
tor  what  should  be  the  highest  and   most  sacred  call- 
and   for  women,  they  ba  d  the  profe    i<  m  of 

and  have  degraded  it  to  a  trade  upon  which  both  tradesmen 

•low  II. 

ild   not  nsit  our  condemnation  on  the  poor  teachers 
They  bav<         «ne  what  they  are  in  obedience  to  the  Immu- 
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table  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There  was  a  demand  for 
teachers  and  there  was  no  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers,  so  the 
incompetents  secured  the  places.  The  fault  for  this  lay  with  the 
citizens,  the  taxpayers  and  their  representatives,  who  have  failed  to 
see  that  no  one  except  a  specially  trained  man  or  woman  should  ever 
be  put  in  charge  of  a  class-room.  These  citizens,  these  school  com- 
missioners, these  school  trustees,  have  not  seen  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  a  higher  type  of  teachers;  and  so  long  as  petty  politicians 
are  permitted  to  monopolize  these  offices  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
these  officials  will  see  anything  more  than  their  own  inflated  im- 
portance and  the  opportunities  to  "put  up  jobs,"  with  the  aid  of 
the  publishers  of  school-books,  so  as  to  defraud  the  public  treasury. 
Speaking  to  a  school  trustee  a  few  years  ago  I  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States  were  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition,  mainly  because  the  teachers  were  incompetent, 
or,  if  competent,  because  there  were  not  enough  of  them  employed. 
He  expressed  great  astonishment  and  some  indignation.  He  had 
never  met,  he  said,  finer  men  and  women  than  the  school-teachers  in 
his  ward.  They  were  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen.  From  his 
standpoint  all  this  was  so.  But  teachers  should  not  be  looked  at  from 
his  standpoint.  He  was  an  entirely  uneducated  man,  who  had  made  a 
little  fortune  by  keeping  a  livery -stable.  His  own  success  made  him 
feel  in  his  heart  that  learning  was  somewhat  debilitating  in  its  effect 
on  manliness,  and  he  was  proud  to  tell  that  he  had  passed  only  a  few 
months  at  school.  Now  this  man  in  his  own  ward,  in  which  there 
was  a  great  school  with  primary  and  grammar  departments,  selected 
the  teachers,  passed  upon  their  fitness,  and  naturally  enough  looked 
upon  them  as  most  excellent  instructors  of  the  young,  for  there  was 
not  one  among  them  who  was  not  vastly  superior  to  him  in  learning 
and  accomplishments.  He  explained  to  me  how  admirably  his  system 
of  selecting  teachers  worked.  "There  was  old  Brown,"  lie  said, 
"  who  kept  the  saloon  two  corners  below.  The  old  man  had  a  heap 
of  trouble,  and  when  he  died  two  years  and  a  half  ago  with  the  rheu- 
matiz,  his  place  was  sold  out  by  the  sherilT.  But  his  daughter 
Susie  was  a  mighty  likely  girl,  and  had  been  eddieated  right  thar 
in  my  school.  So  I  ups  and  lias  her  'pointed  first-class  assistant. 
Old  Brown  had  stuck  by  me  id  al]  the  elections,  and  1  bet  you  I 

wam't  goin'  to  let  his  family  suffer,  long  as  I  had  a  place  1  OOUld 
one  on  Ym.      So    1  nps  and    gets   this  place  for   £  ind    she  done 

fust  rate.      I  give   her    the    promotion,  end    of  thi  ion,   and    D 
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year  she  goes  in  as  principal.  Now  that's  what  I  call  good  politics  and 
good  reform.  Keep  the  best  places  for  your  own  friends,  and  save  the 
promotions  for  your  neighbors  in  your  own  ward." 

I  was  so  much  touched  by  this  moving  tale  that  I  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  this  brilliant  teacher.  The  trustee  was  only  too  happy. 
We  went  at  once  to  the  school.  Miss  Susie  was  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-five  or  so,  with  bleached  yellow  hair  and  rouged  cheeks,  and 
the  airs  of  a  tine  lady  in  a  stage  melodrama.  Her  accent  was  atro- 
cious, her  voice  shrill  and  sharp.  Her  manner  was  devoid  of  simplicity, 
but  evidently  impressed  the  school  trustee  as  of  high  quality.  To 
his  compliments  on  her  appearance  and  her  management  of  her  class 
she  smiled  graciously,  but  made  no  pretence  of  disclaiming  every 
merit  in  sight.  While  the  teacher's  attention  was  thus  taken  away 
from  her  class  there  was  a  little  disturbance  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  Miss  Susie  whacked  her  desk  with  a  ruler  and  called  sharply : 
"  Here,  Mattie  Simmons,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  deportment?" 

"  I  didn't  do  nothing,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl  addressed. 

"  Didn't  do  nothing  !"  called  Miss  Susie.  "  Where  do  you  expect 
to  go  to?  I  seen  you  when  you  done  it.  We  will  discuss  your  de- 
portment when  these  gentlemen  go. " 

entlemen  went  very  shortly  afterward,  and  I  never  learned 
how  Mattie  Simmons  came  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  school 
trustee  was  delighted.     "  She  don't  stand  no  nonsense,  doshe?"  he 

-A. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  city  alluded  to,  a  prosperous  place  of 

third  rank  in  point  of  wealth  and  population,  there  were  not  many 

one  under  the  special  charge  of  the 
;  but  the  tould  cot  have  been  a  very  great 

deal  on  that  the  other  dk  thool  board 

frere  this  man.     I  attended  one  oi  the  meet: 

of  t:.  rd.      1  I  to  be  very  nearly  of  the  same  class 

pt   that   tii'  -   smart  in   ap- 

liamond  shirt-pins  and  sill.  totbein  tiaJ  to  the 

r  the  politicians  oi  the  smaller  pis  they  are  to  the  people's 

M  in  th'  When  a  mem  :e,  be  usually 

and  showed  do  regard  for  the  rules 

eh  DOS  tO  which    he  was  en- 

tnd  it  was  quite  evident  thai  the  Bch< 
in  U  | be  board  i  i         to  Bupplj  pit 

d  and  'ii  hy  the  tr  alaries 
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It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  generalize  from  one  or  two 
incidents.  It  is  not;  but  Dr.  Rice's  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  were  printed  several  years  ago  in  The  Forum,  show  that  in 
many  of  the  cities,  including  the  great  city  of  New  York,  there  were 
teachers  just  as  ignorant  as  Miss  Susie  Brown. 

The  great  cause  which  hinders  public  education  in  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  the  people,  the  citizens,  the  voters,  have  no  genuine  love 
for  education  and  no  real  appreciation  of  what  learning  is.  If  their 
interest  and  their  appreciation  amounted  to  anything,  they  would  see 
to  it  that  the  school  trustees  and  school  commissioners  were  them- 
selves persons  of  education  and  cultivation.  And  any  school  that 
is  conducted  by  teachers  who  are  uneducated  and  untrained  in  the  art 
of  teaching  is  likely  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  By  laws  we  pro- 
tect litigants  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  pettifoggers  who  have 
not  been  admitted  and  licensed  to  practise  at  the  bar  after  a  regular 
course  of  instruction.  So,  too,  we  protect  sick  people  from  the  igno- 
rance of  physicians  not  regularly  graduated  from  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. But  our  teachers,  though  after  a  perfunctory  examination  they 
acquire  a  certificate  to  teach,  in  six  cases  out  of  ten  are  young  women 
with  no  heart  in  their  work,  and  who  intend  to  follow  the  trade  only 
until  they  are  invited  to  marry ;  in  two  other  cases  they  are  young 
men  who  wish  to  support  themselves  while  studying  what  they  con- 
sider a  real  profession ;  in  another  the  teacher  is  an  incompetent : 
while  in  the  remaining  case  of  the  stated  ten  the  teacher  is  likely 
to  be  a  serious  person  seriously  pursuing  a  life-work  because  he  or 
she  is  interested  in  the  work  and  conscious  of  its  high  nobility.  Here 
we  have  four  classes  of  teachers  where  there  should  be  only  one. 
And  until  there  is  only  one  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  what  they  are  to-day, — a  reproach  to  our  boasted 
civilization,  a  refutation  of  our  much- vaunted  pride  in  free  education. 

It  were  idle  to  speak  of  these  things  unless  at  the  same  time  * 
remedy  were  suggested.      Already  it  has  been  affirmed  with  unhesi- 
tating positiveness  that  nothing  can  be  done  foi  the  betterment 
public  schools  until  educated  men  are  put  in  control  of  the  sol 
boards.     Without  such  a  reform  and   unless  teaohing   is  made 
honorable    profession,  in    which    distinction    might    be    gained,   and 
an  easy  competence  be  acquired,  we  can  never  expect  that  it  will 

attract  the  same  class  of  persons  as   those   DOW  drawn   to   the   law,  to 

medicine,  to  engineering,  to  the  pulpit,  and  to  business,      In  these 
pursuits  great  rewards  are  to  be  gained,  great  pi         ron, — wealth, 
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fame,  and  social  position.  But  by  teaching,  under  present  conditions, 
poverty  is  the  portion  of  even  the  most  successful.  And  as  for  the 
other  things  that  men  think  are  worth  striving  for,  they  are  out  of 
reach  from  the  beginning. 

Let  us  look  at  what  can  be  earned  by  teachers  in  some  of  the 
cities,  and  compare  these  sums  with  what  men  in  other  professions 
and  occupations  are  paid>  for  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  an  am- 
bitious man  or  woman  would  be  repelled  by  the  prospect  that  opens 
before  a  teacher,  and  be  attracted  by  the  outlook  in  other  pursuits. 
In  New  York  the  largest  salary  of  a  principal  of  a  "  male  or  mixed 
grammar  school"  is  83,000;  while  to  principals  of  "female  gram- 
mar schools"  the  highest  salary  is  §1,700.  The  highest  sum  paid 
to  a  principal  of  a  primary  school  (average  attendance  of  1,001  pupils 
and  upward)  is  $1,700.  The  teachers  of  grammar  schools  are  paid 
from  §573  to  81,116  a  year;  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  from 
$504  to  8900.  Thus,  in  a  city  where  living  is  dearer  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  the  compensation  ranges  from  $504  to 
$3,000.  It  makes  no  difference  how  able,  how  cultivated,  how 
astute,  bow  skilful  a  politician  a  teacher  ma}T  be,  he  has  reached  the 
limit  when  he  has  come  to  $3,000.  Now  suppose  such  a  man  had 
gone  into  the  law,  or  into  medicine,  or  into  the  pulpit,  or  into  busi- 
The    same   kind  of  su<  which  brings  the  teacher  $3,000 

lid  bring  the  lawyer  anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $100,000  a  year, 
and  it  would  also  bring  him  and  his  family  social  consideration.  A 
similar  reward  would  come  to  the  isful  physician.     No  pulpit  in 

■    fork  be  worth  baying  unless  the   salary   is- 

000    including  a  while  some   clergymen  make  great 

-  from  salaries  and  gifts.    The  business  man  is  not  considered 
toh  I  until  his  income  is  more  than  $1  o,ooo.     But 

•h<T  ii.  fork  ha.-  i  all  he  can  ever  earn  when  the 

"M»  inai  been  reached,  and  even  this  may  be  cut  down  if  {^v 

than  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  his  school. 
•■■lid  in  .v  are  a  very  fair  average  of  the  Bala- 

am «'it ii         The  amounts  are 
slightly  hi  ft       ,         but  in  other  places  the  cost  of  living 

much  less  thai   the  talari  tually  better  than  in  theme- 

B  I  H  mi  tided  on  that  a  |fl  000  man  in  N<  •  York 

man  even  though  he  hi  •!>  of  his  profession. 

4  compen  ation  for  teachers  ii  below  |1  .<|!><>  a  year, 

chool-teacher  i  i  not  pu1  on  a  par 
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with  a  good  bookkeeper,  a  stenographer  with  a  knowledge  of  spelling 
and  grammar,  or  with  a  skilful  cook.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  compensa- 
tion enough  for  the  young  ladies  who  would,  work  a  little  till  they 
have  a  chance  to  wed;  it  is  quite  enough  for  the  young  men  who  are 
learning  other  professions  and  "  teaching"  ad  interim;  it  is  more  than 
enough  for  the  unfortunates  and  incompetents  for  whom  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  are  open;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  accomplished 
and  refined  men  and  women  who  devote  themselves  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  callings,  and  there  should  be  none  others  as  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  men  and  women  who  adopt  this  calling 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  a  great  career  is  open  to  them,  and  that 
in  success  they  will  achieve  the  same  measure  of  fame  that  comes  to 
the  successful  in  other  walks  of  life.  When  this  has  been  done  it  is 
possible  that  ambitious  young  men  and  women  will  matriculate  in 
schools  of  pedagogy  as  they  do  at  present  in  schools  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, and  of  theology.  There  would  be  plenty  of  room  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  rise,  for  in  1890 
there  were  311,811  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States, — 9G,5S1  men  and  245,230  women. 

The  following  facts  as  to  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  the  year  1889-90  (the  last  year  for  which  a  full 
report  is  available)  will  give  an  idea  of  what  teachers  in  the  cities 
receive  for  their  work.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  highest  salary 
paid  to  a  male  principal  in  an  elementary  school  was  $2,000.  The 
highest  salary  paid  to  a  woman  principal  was  £1,100.  In  that  city 
the  lowest  salary  paid  to  an  assistant  was  8150,  while  124  ants 

received  $500.  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  highest  salary  to  a  princi- 
pal was  §2,000,  the  lowest  to  an  assistant  was  £•;;>().  Provision  is 
however  made  in  Detroit  for  an  assistant  to  receive  greater  pay  is 
the  teacher   acquires   more   experience,  so   that  after   nii<  rs  of 

service  the  assistant  may  receive  (725.      In  Minneapolis,  Minn 
principal  of  an  elementary  school  with  a  grammar  grade   may,  after 
six   years  of  service  (presumably  in   that   position),   receive  $1,800, 
the  salary  for  the  first  year  having  Ken  *'.N)(>, — this  for  a  twelve  room 
building.      In   Omaha,  Neb.,  a  principal  after  live  yea:  nee 

may  receive  $1 ,400  ;  other  teachers  in  Omaha  receive  for  the  first  year 
$400,  there  being  an  annual  Increase  of  $50  a  year  till  a  maximum 

-Too  be  reached,     b  J  \.  ,1.,  a  man  when  prim 

of  a  grammar  sohool  receives  $1,950,  a  woman  $1,020,     The 
ants  begin  at  $860  and  their  salaries  are  increased  to  a  maximum 
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$624.  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  salaries  in  elementary  schools  range 
from  §1,600  for  a  principal  (man)  to  8300  for  an  assistant  (woman). 
In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  principal  of  a  grammar  school  with  five  years 
of  service  receives  81,800;  a  novice  in  the  grammar  schools  there 
receives  8600  for  the  first  year  and  may  rise  in  five  years  so  as, 
while  still  an  assistant,  to  receive  $750.  In  Springfield,  Ohio,  a 
principal  in  an  elementary  school  may  receive  81,100 ;  the  lowest 
salary  paid  in  that  city  is  8150  for  a  female  assistant  in  the  elemen- 
tary school ;  the  average  for  female  assistants  there,  however,  appears 
to  be  about  8100  a  year.  In  Providence,  E.  I. ,  the  principal  of  a 
grammar  school  may  receive  81,900,  while  the  lowest  paid  to  an 
assistant  in  a  grammar  school  is  8575.  In  Kichmond,  Ya.,  a  princi- 
pal of  a  grammar  school  receives  81,350  ;  a  teacher  of  the  third  gram- 
mar grade  receives  8450.  while  a  teacher  of  the  lowest  primary  grade 
receives  8105.  In  Dallas,  Texas,  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school 
receives  81.125;  an  assistant  (female)  receives  85-10.  The  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  the  Iligh  School  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  receives 
'  > :  the  professor  of  belles  kttres  is  paid  $52 5,  while  the  teacher  of 
elocution  gets  8100.  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  principal  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  receives  for  his  first  year  of  service  8720.  After  the 
fourth  year  his  salary  is  8  l.LMio.  Assistants  begin  on  8360,  and  after 
the  fourth  year  rece  LO.      And  bo  on  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  country,  whether  in  the  East  or  West,  North  or  South, 
the  compensation  to  school -teachers  is  so  small  that  it  seems  wonderful 
that  those  who  receive  these  salaries  can  live  on  them.  These  salaries 
range  from  8100  a  year  to  8900  a  year.      The  average  for  a  school 

r  of  ai  i  moot  1318.86  for  men  and    $262.92  for 

women.      The   duties    of   ;i     country    school-teacher    usually    include 

cleaning  the  school-house  and  building  the  m  duties  are 

not  alv  sd  to  be  bardshipf  by  the  persona  who  take  such 

i    in  all   save  exceptional  eases   have    been   aoOUS- 

rork  at  borne,  and  the  men  find  it  easy  enough  to 

pupils  to  do  tii-  cchange  for  favors  in  Bchool.     In  the 

country  United  isre  three  times  as  many 

won.  man,  the]  a  little  r than  in  the  eities. 

schools  have  only   i  r,   and  that  teacher  is 

1  to  i  children  of  all  .         rod  in  all  bn  up  to 

>ra.     The  amount  of  eitb<  i  ebra 

in   tb<  Is   is    quite   inconsiderable,    as   these   are 

not    in    demand.       For    what    tl  oiintiv 
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teachers  do,  as  the  schools  are  at  present  established,  it  is  likely 
that  they  are  quite  adequately  paid.  A  village  schoolmaster  will 
earn  as  much  as  the  cobbler;  the  schoolmistress  will  make  as  much 
in  the  year  as  the  dressmaker.  They  do  not  belong,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  a  class  better  educated  than  the  cobbler  or  dressmaker, 
and  they  do  not  work  any  harder.  Those  of  them  who  have  thought 
about  their  calling,  and  who  have  ever  been  moved  to  feel  that 
great  responsibilities  devolved  upon  them,  have  realized  that  the 
conditions  were  such  that  they  could  do  next  to  nothing,  and  usu- 
ally they  have  given  over  any  efforts  to  secure  a  change  in  school 
administration.  For  instance,  here  is  a  case  that  came  directly  under 
my  observation.  In  a  village  school  there  were  two  rooms,  one  on  the 
ground  floor  and  one  upstairs.  The  upstairs  room  had  never  been 
finished  and  plastered,  though  the  school -house  was  of  brick  and  had 
been  built  seventy-five  years.  The  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  fifty, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg  and  received  a  pension  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  had  been  a  teacher  in  a  small  city  for  twenty  years  and 
came  to  the  village  in  search  of  health.  He  was  a  manly  fellow  and 
cultivated  quite  beyond  the  average  of  country  schoolmasters.  He 
was  asked  to  take  the  village  school  at  $600.  He  accepted  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  When  the  school  assembled  in  Septem- 
ber he  found  that  he  had  eighty -nine  pupils,  ranging  from  nineteen 
years  of  age  to  toddlers  of  six.  He  was  expected  to  teach  this  con- 
gregation of  ingenuous  youth  all  that  each  needed  to  know,  the 
branches  ranging  from  the  alphabet  to  surveying  and  grammar. 
After  two  weeks,  in  which  he  did  nothing  more  than  look  over  the 
field,  he  got  the  school  committee  together  and  requested  that  he 
have  another  teacher,  and  that  the  upstairs  room  be  finished  so  that 
two  classes  could  be  heard  at  once.  The  school  committee  asked  for 
his  immediate  resignation,  because  they  were  persuaded  that  hifl 
quest  showed  laziness  and  incompetence.  In  the  same  township  there 
is  a  teacher  of  twenty -five  years'  experience.  IK'  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  good  teacher,  and  as  a  citizen  commands  the  respect  oi  his 
neighbors.  For  the  last  school  year  he  taught  for  nine  and  a  half 
months  at  $5o  a  month.     There  appeared  me  hesitation  on 

the  part  of  the  school  oommittee  about  i  he  offered 

the  school  for  the  next  session  at  (40  a  month  and  to  furnish 
i  the  dc  v  fuel.     The  committee,  while  acknowledging  I 

bad  bad  for  yean  the  best  school  in  the  township,  declined  h\s 
proposition  because  he  wm  d  Republican  in  polit 
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The  average  pupil  of  the  average  country  school  does  not  even 
learn  to  write  with  ease  or  plainness.  In  arithmetic  such  pupils  acquire 
enough  to  solve  the  simple  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  which  they  meet  with  in  practical  life.  This  in- 
efficiency of  the  country  school  has  resulted  in  what  might  quite  prop- 
erly be  called  "  the  American  peasantry"  being  as  illiterate  and  un- 
learned as  any  class  of  people  in  any  civilized  state  in  the  world.  They 
can  read  and  they  can  write.  But  they  do  not  understand  what  they 
read,  and,  never  having  been  taught  how  to  think,  they  are  the  easy 
victims  of  every  bustling  demagogue  who  promises  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing.  The  American  farmer  of  two  generations 
ago  was  a  better  educated  man  than  is  the  American  farmer  of  to- 
day. No  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  calling  him  a  peasant; 
he  did  not  suggest  such  a  thing  in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  though  it 
was;  nor  yet  in  his  manner  of  thinking,  though  that  may  have  been 
narrow.  Let  any  candid  observer  go  into  a  neighborhood  where  the 
land  has  been  tilled  by  the  same  family  for  generations,  and  let  him 
iind  a  farm  where  there  are  still  three  generations  upon  it.  He  is 
almost  sure  to  find  that  those  of  the  oldest  generation  can  speak,  write, 
and  think  with  more  accuracy  than  the  second  generation,  and  that 
the  second  generation  will  show  more  evidences  of  education  than  the 
thi]  This  shows  degeneration,  andth:  -iteration  can  be  directly 

;  to  the  decadence  of  the  country  public  schools,  which  now  are 
really    beneath  .ere  there   not    a  hope  that    by    telling 

might  be  I  I,  and  that  through  this 

iit  be  improved.       We  do  not  want  an  ignorant  ]• 

ry  in  this  country — we  hi  use  for  peasants.     But  we  are 

importation  and  by  breeding.     The  city 

DCe  :    the  principle  which  controls 

i  corrupt;  but  they  are  fountains  of 

.    nth  the  count]        ihools  that  prevail  in  the  United 

In  a  country  Bch<  rned,  the  more 

to        unplish  anything ; 

and  politic  <h>  as  little  as  possible,  boping 

the  b<  ;men1  of  ignorant  school  committee* 

I     a  country  d  the  clergymen,  the  physicians,  and  the 

ould  b  boo!  committee,  for  men  of 

:  bly  Ice  i  e  i  du cation.     Bu1  the  d< 

and  disputatious  village  busybodi<  isJly  those  chosen.     There 

the  face ;  and  the  fact 
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that  country  people — agricultural  people — are  growing  more  ignorant 
generation  by  generation  is  so  patent  that  instances  need  not  be  re- 
cited to  prove  it.  The  mere  spending  of  more  money  on  country 
schools  will  not  effect  any  reform.  The  States,  for  a  while  at  least, 
must  take  the  schools  in  rur;il  districts  under  control. 

The  school-teachers  in  other  lands  than  this  occupy  positions  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  held  by  their  colleagues  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  not  receive  marvellously  liberal  salaries,  but  where 
living  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here  the  same  amount  of  money  goes  much 
farther  than  with  us.  Their  social  position,  however,  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  American  teach- 
ers. Mr.  Gladstone  in  England  did  not  hesitate  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  the  master  of  a  school.  Why  should  he?  The  master  of  a  public 
school  in  England  is  as  good  a  gentleman,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, as  the  next  man,  let  him  be  who  he  may.  His  occupation  is 
nothing  against  him.  Here  it  is.  To  be  a  teacher  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  lack  of  force,  of  deficiency  of  mental  initiative.  School- 
teachers should  be  considered  the  elect  of  the  land,  and  they  will 
be  so  considered  when  they  are  selected  from  that  class  which  is 
the  best  in  every  community.  The  school-teacher  should  be  a  leader 
in  the  social  life  and  an  adviser  in  the  political  life  of  every  neighbor- 
hood, because  the  position  is  the  most  important  public  local  office 
held  in  any  community.  To  him  or  to  her  we  depute  the  payment 
of  the  largest  share  of  our  debt  to  our  offspring  and  to  posterity. 
The  teachers,  therefore,  should  be  men  and  women  of  better  training 
and  more  liberal  cultivation,  and  in  order  to  get  such  teachers  we 
should,  through  educated  school  trustees  and  school  commissioners, 
offer  higher  salaries  and  a  more  secure  tenure  of  office.  Then,  when 
our  children  go  to  school  to  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  men 
and  women  trained  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  IW  will 
accord  to  those  teachers  the  position  they  should  always  have  held, — 
the  position  of  honorable  precedence  over  all  the  trades  and  an 
equality  with  the  other  learned  professions. 

Jno.  Gilmer  Speed. 


Note.— In  1886  the  »\  .1 .ir\    i  I   teacher     in    Prussia  was 

New  York  Btate,  Including  the  oitiee,  |409  87.     in  Prussia,  h  the  teacher 

received  dwelling,  fuel,  ami  lighl  free.     Teachers  hi  Pi  .■  pensioned  by 

tii,.  st.it.-     in  Prance,  in  1889,  mil.'  and  female  t<  not  hoMin 

of  (\n>  :uil  \     fur  pl.if  I'.vti  \  $380. 

They  al  jo  n  i  sired  lod  oi  en  allowance  for  lod 
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THE  THIRD-TERM  TRADITION. 

The  framers  of 'the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  their  work  could  remain  unchanged  for  all  time 
to  come.  That  new  conditions  which  they  could  not  then  foresee 
would  .  and  would  have  to  be  nift   by  remedies  they  could  not 

ribly  d<  well  known  to  them  as  the  feet  that  such  con- 

ditions have  arises  is  known  to  us.  They  provided,  therefore,  that  the 
Constitution  may  !>«■  amended  in  either  of  two  ways,  One  of  these 
er  yet  been  used  The  other  has  been  used  so  sparingly 
that  although  many  hundreds  of  amendments  have  been  offered  in 
I  but  nineteen  have  en1  to  the  States, 

That  bo  many  have  been  offered  and  so  few  been  chosen  is  because 

trivial,  h<  me  were  intended  t«»  cure  ills  that  were 

hut.  tempoi  oon  passed  away,  and  becau  i   there  hae  gradually 

-i  termed  an  unwritten  constitution  which  in  great  measure  does 

•it } i  the  need  of  amendinenl 

Thi  ritten  constitution  Is  made  up  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

I  which  i  final;  of  customs  and  which  ex- 

ience  hs        wntob  I  and  useful;  and  of  certain  in terpreta- 

■  >f  the  wri tton  Constitution  by  the  people.  In 
tli<-  '  read  thai  tli«-  President  "  may  require 

the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  "I"  the  executive 
departments,  upon  i  ijed  relating  to  the  duties  pf  their  respective 

ofii.  •         I •  i  i  in. Mi,  ,.,  inn,  to  do   o.    The  languaj  • 

i      if  may/     noiMhe  mi  5Tei  upon  this  slender  authority  lias 

,«,  l.y  tli«-  }  •ruiii  Publish        '  iny, 
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been  founded  a  council  utterly  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The 
first  President  began  tlie  custom  of  never  adopting  any  policy,  never 
taking  any  important  step,  till  lie  had  gathered  about  him  for  consulta- 
tion his  Attorney-General  and  his  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and 
War.  Every  succeeding  President  has  followed  his  example  till  the 
Cabinet — a  piece  of  political  machinery  the  Constitution  did  not  create, 
nor  its  framers  contemplate — has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prime 
necessity  in  our  system  of  federal  government  On  no  part  again,  of 
the  Constitution,  did  the  Convention  spend  more  pains  than  on  the  sec- 
tions which  define  the  manner  of  electing  a  President  Some  members 
were  for  having  him  chosen  by  the  governors  of  the  States ;  some  by 
Congress ;  some  by  lot ;  some  wanted  an  Executive  of  three  men, — one 
from  the  Eastern,  one  from  the  Middle,  and  one  from  the  Southern  States. 
All  were  agreed  that  the  choice  should  not  be  left  to  the  people, — to  do 
which,  as  one  member  of  the  Convention  expressed  k,  would  be  as  foolish 
as  to  leave  the  selection  of  colors  to  a  blind  man.  At  length  they  adopted 
the  method  of  choosing  by  electors,  and,  taking  the  system  by  which 
Maryland  chose  her  State  senators,  modelled  after  it  the  Electoral  Col- 
leges of  the  States.  Their  plain  intention  was  that  the  Presidential  electors 
should  do  two  things, — select  a  suitable  man  to  be  President,  and  then 
elect  him  to  the  office.  The  people  were  to  have  no  direct  part  in 
the  matter.  But  our  Constitution  was  not  very  old  when  the  need  of 
unity  of  action  among  the  electors  of  the  same  party  became  apparent, 
and  Presidential  candidates  began  to  be  nominated  first  by  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus,  then  by  State  legislatures,  and  at  last  by  the  Na- 
tional Nominating  Convention.  As  every  elector  is  expected  to  give 
his  vote  for  the  nominee  of  his  party,  the  Electoral  Colleges  are  prae- 
tically  stripped  of  all  power  in  the  election  of  a  President,  are  re*  I  need 
to  mere  boards  for  registering  and  formally  transmitting  the  res  nit  of 
the  popular  vote,  and  a  highly  important  provision  of  the  written  Con- 
stitution is  reversed  and  nullified  by  a  oustom  which  forms  a  part  oi 
the  unwritten  constitution, 

Much  the  same  thing  has  takes  plaee  with  regard  to  the  President's 

term  of  office,  Every  phase  of  that  question,  from  the  expedienoj 
short  term  with  re-election,  t<>  a  long  term  without  re-election,  seems  to 
have  l"'<"ii  carefully  considered.  At  the  outset  the  general  opinion  of 
the  delegates  was  that,  Congress  should  elect  the  President;  that 
his  term  of  office  should  be  three  years;  and  that  he  should  be 
ligible,  ;is  tin-  doctrine  of  rotation  would  tend,  It  v.  I,  to  throw 

out,  of  office  the  mec  best  fitted  t"  execute  its  duties,     (hi  tin-  other 
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hand,  many  of  the  members  were  very  earnest  for  a  term  of  seven  years 
and  no  re-election.  The  Executive,  said  they,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
legislature,  and  will  be  absolutely  dependent  on  it,  as  its  creature  and 
the  Executive  of  its  will  and  of  the  laws  it  passes.  A  long  term  with 
no  succession  to  office  will  prevent  a  false  complaisance  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  toward  an  unfit  man,  and  the  temptation  on  the  part  of 
a  bad  Executive  to  intrigue  with  the  legislature  for  reappointment.  One 
member  begged  hard  for  triennial  election  with  ineligibility  after  nine 
years :  but  the  States  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  decided  that  the 
President's  term  should  be  seven  years,  and  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two 
made  him  ineligible  to  re-election.  Later  on  in  the  debate  the 
members  changed  their  minds,  struck  out  this  prohibition,  and,  by  a 
vote  of  six  States  to  four  declared  him  to  be  eligible  to  re-election. 
Ten  days  later,  however,  on  the  motion  of  Mason  of  Virginia,  this 
decision  was  set  aside,  and  the  resolution  passed  that  the  "  Executive 
ppointed  for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible  a  second  time." 
This  seemed  to  be  final.  But  when  the  Committee  of  Detail  made 
its  report,  there  was  another  Btruggle  to  take  the  election  from  Con- 
tort that   the  Convention  could   come  tq 

elusion,  and  in  despair  Bent  the  matter,  with  a  greal  many  others, 
mmittee  of  one  from  each  of  the  eleven  States,  which  in  time 

I  I  plan  for  a  choice  by  an  Electoral  College,    -or,  in  case  the  Col- 

-and  fixed  the  term  at  four  years.     In 

the  debate  which  followed,  a  member  of  the  committee  told  the  Conven- 

,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  plan  offered  by  the  Committee  of 

i  of  the  provision,  in  the  reporl  of  tht  Committeeof 

:il,  that  a  President  could  not  be  re-elected,  and  so  make  him  in- 

dependent  of  (  -s.     I!  m  I  that  the  College  would  never 

elect;  that  tL  would  always  make  the  choice ;  and  that,  the 

nt  would  be  the  creature  of  one  branch  of  Coi  Bui  the 

idea  of  re-election  to  many  terms  carried  the  day,  and  with  some  alight 

changes  ti.  nimendation  <>f  the  Committee  <>f  Eleven  was  incor- 

'   in  the  I  tution. 

I         all  this  it  is  quit  the  intention  of  the  framers  was 

that  a  l'  at  might  1>«*  elected  over  and  over  again  as  many  times 

tit  t.»  choose  him.     This  was  no  carelessly  formed 
deci  but  1  t  <.f  a  long  and  bitter  experience  under  the 

old  Articles  of  Confederation  they  were  about  to  overthrow.     At  the 
out1  B  m  the  belief  v.  era]  thai  the  Liberties  of 

the   people   and    the    lights   of   the   States    would  n<>t.  I  nm  I<t  any 
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system  of  general  government,  if  the  members  of  the  federal  legislature 
held  their  offices  for  a  long  term,  or  were  repeatedly  elected  to  it.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  therefore  carefully  provided  that  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  should  be  chosen  annually  ;  that  they  might 
be  recalled  at  any  time  by  the  States  that  sent  them  ;  and  that  no 
delegate  should  hold  his  office  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term 
of  six.  The  result  was  disastrous.  Congress  was  a  small  body.  The 
duties  thrust  on  each  member  were  diverse  and  important.  Yet  the 
moment  he  began  to  be  fairly  familiar  with  his  duties,  the  moment  he 
began  to  be  a  really  efficient  servant  of  the  people,  his  term  expired, 
and  he  returned,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  to  the  body  of  the 
people,"  lest  another  term  in  Congress  should  "breed  a  lust  of  power." 
It  was  with  the  intention  of  preventing  this  loss  of  the  services  of  valu- 
able and  experienced  men  that  the  fathers  carefully  abstained  from 
placing  any  limit  on  the  time  of  service  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, and,  after  due  consideration,  reversed  their  action  and  removed 
a  limit  they  had  placed  on  the  number  of  times  a  citizen  could  be 
elected  President. 

But  again  their  purpose  has  been  defeated  and  their  judgment  con- 
demned by  that  great  tribunal — the  people — before  which,  in  our 
country,  all  public  issues  must  sooner  or  later  be  tried.  Again  the  un- 
written constitution  has  amended  the  written,  and  no  task  is  now  quite 
so  hopeless  as  that  of  re-electing  a  President  to  a  third  term.  For  much  ol 
this,  precedent  is  alone  responsible.  Had  our  first  President  been  willing 
to  accept  a  third  term, — and  the  people  would  gladly  have  given  it, — he 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  followed  by  a  long  line  of  Presidents 
each  serving  for  twelve  instead  of  eight  yean.  But  he  was  weary  ol 
office  and  gladly  laid  it  down.  His  motive  for  this  act  is  so  often 
forgotten  that  it  is  well  to  quote  from  his  k4  Farewell  Addresc 

"The  acceptance  and  continuance  hitherto  in  office,  to  which  your  suffrages 
have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion 
of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  yourwiahea.  ...  I  rejoice 
that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  w 't'll  as  internal,  do  longer  rendm  Mm 

pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  i>(  duty  or  propriety  ." 

No  scruples  about  a  third  term  troubled  him  in  the  least  He  went 
bacls  to  private  life  solely  because  he  was  tired  of  the  Presidency,  and 
because  the  rtate  ol  the  country  did  no1  demand  a  further  sacrifice  of 
his  comfort  Y<t  tins  act  sot  an  example  whioh  for  many  wars  was 
followed  implicitly  by  liis  successors,  though  it  was  long  before  the 
people  saw  anything  wrong  in  the  tion  of  a  third  term, 
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Jefferson  was  the  first  to  point  this  out.  More  than  two  years  before 
his  second  term  ended,  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  on  November  5, 
1806,  formally  invited  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and 
the  great  Republican  strongholds  made  haste  to  follow  her.  Georgia 
joined  in  the  request  in  December ;  Maryland  in  January,  1807  ;  Rhode 
Island  in  February  ;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  March ;  and  New 
Jersey  in  December.  North  Carolina  joined  later.  So  far  Jefferson 
had  made  no  reply,  but  the  time  had  now  come  to  speak  out,  for  in  a 
few  weeks  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  to  nomi- 
nate— or,  as  the  phrase  went,  recommend — a  candidate.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  1807,  therefore,  he  replied  to  the  invitations  of  Vermont, 
v  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  declining  a 
third  term.     He  said  : 

"  That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period  is  as  much  a  duty  as 
to  have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office, 
nominally  for  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life  ;  and  history  shows  how  easily 
that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  representative  government 
raqpooaible  at  short  periods  of  election  isth.it  which  produces  the  greatest  sum 
of  hapfrinen  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  im- 
pair that  principle  ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  1m>  the  first  person  who.  disregard- 
ing the  sound  precedent  k4  by  an  KUostriooi  predecessor,  should  furnish  the  first 

: ii pie  of  pro  -n  beyond  the  sec.nd  term  of  office." 

•  if  Mr.  Jefferson  have  asserted  that  his  Long  silence 
<lu<-  to  policy  and  not  to  indifference,  that  the  thirteen  months 
which  elapsed  between  tin-  November  day,  L806,  when  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont  invited  him  to  run  again)  and  the  LOth  of  December,  L807, 
when    |  red  with  his  famous  Letter,  were  Bpent  in  :i  careful 

nunring  of  what  in  tin-  political  language  of  our  time  would  be  called 
"his  boom" j  and  thai  he  did  not  say  No,  till  he  was  quite  Bure  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  ay  Y- -.     Thechai  unfair  and  unjust;  ret 

the  tad  that  he  could  uoi  possibly  have  been  elected.     There 

e  then  sevent  tates  in  the  Union  nagting  [76  electoral  votes, 
rujtk  i  .   for  ;i  choice.     On  tin-  loth  of  December,  L807, 

od  : 

Republican  States  not  Jet  l>> 
f'tferion  and  a   Thit.l  I  r,  m  Ictrralut  Statet  I  hit ,/  I rt  m    .in,/  iuf>f>i»  t- 

itif  ,)/././;>."/ 

Vermont <;  New  Hampshire....    7              jinia 24 

Rhode  Island 4       MaHwichn^-ttH 19  South  Carolina i<> 

-rk 19       Connecticut   B  Ohio :i 

.    .  20        l>.  laware Kentucky h 

Jersey H         Maryland V  Trim              

.  I. uid     !>                                                          

■  ';  |0  50 

Una it 

M 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  list  of  third-term  States  the  full 
electoral  vote  of  each  is  given  to  Jefferson,  except  in  the  case  of  Mary- 
land, which  in  180-1  and  in  1808  cast  two  Federalist  votes.  These, 
therefore,  have  been  taken  from  him  in  the  table,  leaving  him  86,  or 
just  three  short  of  a  bare  majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  third- term 
States,  when  the  election  took  place,  cast  but  79  Republican  votes,  for 
Rhode  Island  was  carried  by  the  Federalists,  who  also  secured  three 
votes  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  chances  in  the  Caucus,  which  met  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1808,  were  very  poor.  They  were  poorer  still  before  the 
people,  who,  the  land  over,  most  heartily  indorsed  his  anti-third-term 
principles.  The  democratic  citizens  of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  public  meeting  assembled  at  Gettysburg,  approved  "  that  manly  and 
sublime  effort  which  dictated  your  determination  to  retire  from  public 
life  at  the  close  of  the  next  elective  period  of  your  authority."  At 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  wards  of  Philadelphia  an  address  was 
drawn  up  in  which  the  President  was  assured  that — 

— "in  yielding  homage  to  the  motives  which  have  induced  your  voluntary  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  while  surrounded  by  the  warmest  affections  of  the 
people,  we  derive  consolation  from  the  consideration  that  your  example  may 
operate  on  all  future  Presidents  to  pursue  a  course  which  has  added  lustre  to  your 
character,  already  dear  to  liberty  and  to  your  country." 

The  Senate  of  Maryland  in  a  long  address  told  him : 

"  Whilst  we  daily  appreciate  the  motives  which  induce  you  to  decline  being 
considered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  the  choice  of  our  next  Proi- 
dent  is  to  be  made,  and  whilst  we  revere  the  patriotism  which  dictated  those 
motives,  permit  us  still  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hope  that  when  the  next  period  of 
presidential  election  approximates  [1812],  should  the  united  voice  of  jrooi 
countrymen  require  it,  those  same  motives  and  that  same  patriotism  will  induce 
you  to  sacrifice  your  private  wishes  and  convenience  t<»  J  OUT  country's  good.*1 

Even  the  legislature  of  the  far-away  Territory  of  Orleans  was  moi 

to  address  the  President  and  to  heartily  commend  his  wise  decision. 
Their  address  said: 

11 1  [owever  we  maj  regret,  in  common  with  our  felloe  citiaeni  of  the  I'm  ted 
States,  this  determination  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  the  highest  ofios  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  the  motives  which  Induce  it  afford  another  proof  of  your 
patriot)  hi,  ami  must  command  the  Approbation  of  the  oounti 

The  TammaiiN  Society  of  Philadelphia,  while  oelebratii  nun 

versary  in  \la\,  1.808,  drank  to  the  toast,  "President  Jefferson     Rota 
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tion  in  office  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom.  His  precedent  deserves  our 
homage  and  our  gratitude,  and  traitors  would  alone  refuse  them."  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  his  conduct  was  very  generally  approved  in  some 
such  toast  as  this:  "Jefferson — May  his  successor  imitate  his  virtues 
and  follow  his  motto,  rotation  in  office." 

That  his  virtues  had  any  influence  on  his  successors  is  exceedingly 
doubtful ;  but  his  bold  assertion  that  two  terms  were  all  that  it  was 
safe  to  give  any  President  had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  did  far  more  than  the  example  of  Washington  to  establish  the 
unwritten  law  which  for  more  than  sixty  years  none  of  his  successors 
was  hardy  enough  to  defy. 

Of    our    later    Presidents    Jackson   is   the   only  one   who   could 

have   defied   it.      He    was    the    first   "  man   of    the   people "   to   be 

raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate.     In  his  day  democracy  was 

indeed  triumphant,  and  he  was  the  ideal  democrat.     No  one  else  has 

1  a  second  term  more  honored,  more  truly  beloved  by  the 

pie  than  on  t:  >n  he  began  his  first  term.      He  had  but 

rd,  and  be  would  surely  have  been  thrice  President  of  the 
-.     Bui  would  not  break  through  the  unwritten 

.  and  during  six-and-thirty  yean  the  question  of  a   third   term 

not  heard  of.  f«,r  in  all  that  long  period  n<>  Presidents  save  Lincoln 

and  Grant  I  term.     Hut  at   length,  in  1872, 

the  question   did    come   up  in   a   very   definite  form.      Tin-  second 

'ion  of  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered)  took  place  in  tin-  autumn  of 
that  and  was  scarcely  over  when  tip-  "  New  York  Eerald  "  raised 

-m,  and  Loudly  proclaimed  that  our  republican  institu- 
tion ith  ruin  by  the  probable  re-election  of  Grant  in 
1-7**..  The  ibility  of  Buch  an  event  was  four  years  away ;  yel  bo 
the  dread  of  it  that  the  third-term  question  became  a  rea] 
pole  Other  i  1i-h-.i  the  cry,  Public  men  were 
called   on   to  define  their  position      Political   conventions  declared 

•   it  in  th«-ir  platforms,  and    finally,  as  the  presidential    pear  drew 

' '.  of  Illinois,  moved  this  resolution  in  the  House  of 

•  I  :    That,  in  the  opinion  <-f  this  1 1  on  <•,  (In-  |.n  <  .  <l«nl  v  uUi  ih<  <l  l>\ 

tin  r  iv  ..f  tln<  i  'nit.-ii  m.ii,   .   in  i.  in  iii-.  from  the 

(,[-•••  i 'i<  ii 1 1. 1 1  <»Hi' ■<•  aft'-r  their  wc-ond  u*nn,  hai  become,  by  unWerea]  concurrence, 
,i  pari  of  .,ur  republican  lystera  of  government,  and  thai  any  departure  from  thia 
time  boi  cold  i>«-  onwiae,  unpatriotic, and  fraught  with  \»  til  tooux 

," ' 

1  -  Journal  of  the  iiou  ■  •  <a  m  i >.•<•.  i 
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How  perfectly  the  resolution  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
is  made  manifest  by  the  treatment  it  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
representatives,  who,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  suspended  the 
rules  and  passed  it,  on  the  very  day  it  was  introduced,  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  of  234  to  18.     Thirty-seven  did  not  vote. 

This  ended  for  the  time  being  all  hope  of  renominating  Grant,  who 
retired  at  the  close  of  his  term  and  began  his  famous  journey  around  the 
world.  But  it  was  only  for  the  time  being,  and,  as  that  journey  drew 
to  a  close,  the  masters  of  the  Kepublican  party — Mr.  Conkling,  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  Mr.  Logan — determined  to  renew  the  old  effort  to  re- 
elect him.  The  time  seemed  opportune.  One  of  those  periods  of 
despondency — of  political  blues — which  occasionally  afflict  us,  had  set  in. 
The  contested  election  of  1876  ;  the  troubles  in  the  South  ;  the  pacific 
policy  of  Hayes  ;  the  attempt  to  steal  the  State  government  in  Maine ; 
and,  above  all,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Kepublican  party, — had 
aroused  serious  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  of  "our  free  institutions." 
Men  were  beginning  to  talk  of  a  strong  government,  or  at  least  of  a 
government  administered  by  a  strong  man, — such  as  Grant,  who  just  at 
this  time  landed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  reception  given  him  by  his 
countrymen  was  such  as  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  other  citizen, 
and,  mistaking  this  outburst  of  gratitude  for  a  sure  sign  that  the  people 
had  again  turned  to  Grant  for  political  leadership,  the  effort  of  the 
machine  to  renominate  him  began  in  serious  earnest  The  struggle  which 
followed 'is  too  recent  to  need  description.  We  all  remember  how  the 
dominating  power  of  Conkling  in  New  York,  of  Cameron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  Logan  in  Illinois,  extorted  from  the  conventions  of  those 
States  a  demand  for  the  nomination  of  Grant ;  how  other  States  fol- 
lowed this  lead  ;  how  the  friends  of  the  movement  wore  denounced  as 
"  Restorationists  "  and  "Imperialists"  ;  how  they  persisted  in  their  effort 
to  the  very  last  ;  how  in  the  Chicago  Convention  they  never  oast  less 
than  303  votes  and  once  cast  313;  and  how  l»v  their  persistence  thev 
forced  that  compromise  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Garfield. 
All  these  things  are  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  ami,  being  so,  it  is  not 
a  little  Strange  that  a  serious  effort  should  he  ^n  fool  to  give  a  third 
term  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  fears  winch  tormented  the  founders  of  the  Republic  have  long 
since  vanished  We  do  not  believe  that  our  democratic  institutions 
can  ever  be  subverted  by  any  occupant  ^i  the  White  Bouae.     We  stand 

in  no  dread  that    the   day   will    come    when   some   successful  I    or 

some  unscrupulous  politician  will  first  seize  the  Preaidenoi  and  then 
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use  its  great  power  to  set  up  a  life-long  dictatorship,  or  establish  a 
kingdom,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Eepublic.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  old-time  antipathy  to  a  third  term  is  one  whit  less  strong 
than  it  ever  was.  Any  sane  man  will  admit  that  the  bank,  or  the  rail- 
road company,  or  the  corporation  of  any  sort  that  should  dismiss  a 
tried  and  able  president  merely  because  the  stockholders  had  twice 
placed  him  in  the  executive  chair,  would  deserve  financial  ruin.  No 
tendency  in  the  business  world  is  more  marked  than  the  constant  effort 
to  find  men  pre-eminently  fitted  to  carry  on  certain  lines  of  business, 
and  to  place  the  management  of  such  concerns  entirely  in  their  hands. 
But  the  common-sense  rules  which  govern  the  selection  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation  do  not  apply  in  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Presidents  are  not  chosen  because  of  their  fitness, 
but  because  of  their  availability.  Some  arc  dark  horses;  some  are 
dilated  because  they  alone  ran  reconcile  contending  factions  ;  some 
-•■  they  can  carry  pivotal  States.  Others  arc  forced  on  the  voters 
by  the  machine  hi  theory  this  is  all  wrong.  In  practice  no  harm 
comet  from  it.  Under  onr  system  of  governmenl  we  <!<>  Dot  want,  we 
do   DOl  I.  B    President  of  extraordinary  ability.      The   average  man 

mgh,  and  for  him  two  terms  la  ample     We  want  a  Btrong 

at  of  the  people  by  the  people,  not  a  government  ^A'  the  people 

trong  man.  and  weou  >  tolerate  anything  which  has  even 

ablance  of  heredity.     The  advot  i  a  third  term  for  Mr. 

..'id  will  do  well  to  remember  the  doctrine  of  the  illustrious 

founder  of  their  party,  that  "in  no  can   rotation  l»«v  more  ex- 

Lient" 

.\.  B.  MoMasteb. 
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So  much  has  been  written  already  upon  the  subject  of  railways  in 
this  country,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  weary  the  readers  of  The 
Forum  by  a  repetition  of  well-known  facts.  It  may  be  assumed,  I 
think,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  railway  situation  is  em- 
braced in  the  following  condensed  outlines : 

First.  Railways  in  the  United  States  have  for  several  years  been 
suffering  from  an  intense  competition,  which  has  reduced  their  net 
profits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  many  of  them  undesirable  invest- 
ments, while  the  revenues  of  the  best  of  them  have  been  seriously 
impaired. 

Second.  The  causes  of  this  decline  in  railway  prosperity  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  construction  of  superfluous  lines,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  an  increase  of  transportation  capacity  beyond  the 
present  wants  of  the  community.  Under  such  conditions  the  railways 
have  been  forced  to  scramble  for  traffic  at  unremunerativt  rates. 

Third.  In  addition  to  the  demoralization  in  rates  of  transportation 
which  this  sharp  competition  has  produced,  legislation  in  many  of  the 
Western  States  has  been  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  assuming  the 
power  of  fixing  maximum  charges  without  reference  to  the  right  of 
railway  companies  to  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  and 
in  adding  yearly  to  the  taxes  upon  railway  property  in  defianoe  of 
those  equitable  principles  upon  which  taxation  should  be  founded 

Fourth.     In  the  enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which 
attempts  to  regulate  railway  traffic  in  opposition  to  the  natural  law 
trade,  and  refuses  to  them  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  difficulties 
the  situation  by  a  simple  and  harmless  method  of  distributing  the  whole 
traffic  of  groups  of  systems  at  common  gateways,  for  the  purpofl 

stopping  rate-cutting  and  improper  discrimination. 

The  original  trouble  traced  to  the  useless  multiplication   of   railw 

lines  is  obviously  beyond  remedy,  except  in  so  far  as  in  process  of  time 
traffic  may  be  developed  in  a  growing  countrj  sufficiently  I  full 

employment  t«»  the  transportation  agencies,     Tins  will  he  the  ultimate 
relief;  but  it  is  a  slow  prooei  ,  and  the  railwaj  di  making  rapid 
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progress  and  should  be  checked  at  once.  The  assumption  that  in  time 
the  growth  in  local  resources  and  the  constant  expansion  of  interstate 
commerce  will  overtake  the  excessive  transportation  facilities  is  not  a 
hazardous  one.  The  railways  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Ehode  Island,  if  not  the  entire  railway  system  of  New  England,  offer 
strong  proof  of  this.  In  the  three  States  named  the  railway  lines  show 
a  construction  of  about  one- quarter  of  a  mile  of  road  to  the  square  mile 
of  area,  while  construction  in  the  Central-Western  States  will  show 
about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  of  road  to  the  square  mile  of  area.  Now,  in 
husetts  the  population  is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety -seven 
to  the  square  mile,  while  in  the  Middle- Western  States,  such  as  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  it  is  about  eighty  to  the  square  mile. 

In  the  New  England  States  named,  the  railways  make  a  fair  return 
upon  the  capital  ini  .  even  in  these  times,  while  in  the  Western 

States  it  is  just  the  reverse,     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  density  of 

ilation  in  the  first,  and  the  comparative  sparsity  in  the-  last  In 
time  the  W  3  will  overtake  those  of  New  England,  and  then 

■!  the  present  railway  facilities  will  be  inadequate.      Hence  I  con- 

le  that  under  the  universal  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand 

railways    mi,  entually    work    out    their   own    salvation,    but 

bile  tli-  Bering.     It  may  be  urged,  againsl  this  anticipa- 

tion, that  rail  a   will  grow  also;    but  this   is   not    in 

■■■  with  precedents.     Construction  statistics  prove  that  in  the 
old,  well-settled  Eastern  Si  ilway  mileage  has  about  reached  its 

.iniuin  for  the  present,  and  in  the  Middle- Western  States  it,  is  in  the 
•I  in  projection.     There   is,  of  course,  but  little 
inducement  to  build  now,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  capital 
:  bul  the  decline  in  railwi  traction  in  the  most 

thic  ttled  of  the  Westeri  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the 

generation  ma  while  we  are  waiting 

lion    of    natural    causes    upon    tin:    railway  situation,  and    we 

therefoi  '  more  immediate  and  tangible  relief. 

ider  may  conclude  that  a  trouble  whii  h  is  con 
tent  the  result  of  foolish  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  propri  and  partly  to  the  euro  i  e  policy  of  com 

pet,  ruinous  traffic  rat   .  b<  If-inrlicted, 

[deration  ;  but  there  are  I  i  the  que 

Tie-  present  o  of  railway  property  are  no  more  responsible 

for  the  unhealthy  development  of  railwai  enterprise  than  other  people. 
'I  :  nothing  to  do  with  thi      uperfluoui  construction     Wny, 
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then,  should  they  he  deprived  of  sympathy  because  their  predecessors 
of  a  former  generation  were  mad  on  the  subject  of  railway  construction  ? 
And  so  long  as  the  lines  are  here ;  so  long  as  at  all  important  com- 
peting points  there  are  five  or  six  lines  where  but  two  or  three  could 
do  the  service  and  do  it  well,  how  can  the  competition  which  produces 
demoralization  be  avoided  ?  Left  to  its  natural  flow,  business  would 
go  over  the  best  and  shortest  lines,  and  therefore  the  inferior  lines 
must  offer  some  inducement  in  lower  rates  or  lose  the  traffic  entirely. 
Then  comes  the  struggle,  for  the  old  lines  will  not  submit  to  depletion 
without  resisting  the  attacks  upon  their  legitimate  traffic.  It  is  need- 
less to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  It  is  patent  to  all  men  of 
intelligence. 

There  are  six  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  seven  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  Two  or  three  lines  could  easily 
handle  the  entire  traffic  in  either  case.  Between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  there  are,  including  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  six 
lines  where  but  two  are  required  for  the  existing  traffic.  In  each 
of  these  cases  it  may  be  assumed  that  two  or  three  of  the  number  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition,  by  reason  either  of  greater  length 
or  of  heavier  grades.  It  follows  that  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate traffic, — or  what  the  managers  consider  a  fair  share, — the  inferior 
lines  must  offer  some  inducement  to  draw  from  the  superior  channels. 
The  lines  have  been  constructed,  and  they  must  be  operated  or  become 
valueless.     Rate-cutting  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  perplexing  difficulties  and  the  reme- 
dies therefor,  we  meet  with  a  greater  variety  of  nostrums  for  their 
removal  than  is  developed  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  soienoe  bear- 
ing upon  the  physical  ills  of  humanity.  Some  of  the  propositions 
of  intelligent  men  are  fair,  but  utterly  impracticable;  while  others 
are  governed  by  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  hostility  born  of  a 
stupid  prejudice  against  all  corporations,  ov  influenced  by  political 
aspirations.  Among  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  first  is  that  ^i 
government  ownership  and  control,  and  this  proposition  is  supported 
by  two  distinct  classes :  the  honest  and  well-meaning,  who  would  ac- 
quire the  properties  by  purchase;  and  the  others,  of  anarchica]  sympa- 
thies, who  would  accomplish  the  obJ6Cl  by  confiscation.  The  latter 
may  l>''  found  in  the  ranks  iA'  the  1'opulists. 

Referring  to  the  &r8t   proposition,  which   contemplates  a  fair  \alua- 

don  and  purchase,  and  which  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  ivspc* 
an  honest  expression  of  opinion,  it  must  have  become  suinoiei] 
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vious  from  practical  experience,  as  illustrated  by  recent  developments 
in  Australia,  that  such  a  solution  of  our  railway  problem  would  be  un- 
desirable even  were  it  available ;  but  there  are  serious  obstacles  to 
governmental  control  in  our  case  which  no  plans  hitherto  submitted 
to  the  public  have  taken  into  consideration.  Here  is  one  proposed,  for 
example,  which  tries  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  of 
purchase,  which  goes  into  a  calculation  of  the  net  earnings  of  all  lines 
during  a  year,  and  upon  that  result  proposes  to  issue  a  3  per  cent 
government  stock  in  exchange  for  the  railway  property  at  a  fair  valua- 
tion. But  here  the  calculator  ignores  the  fact  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  valuation  would  represent  a  mortgage  debt  bearing  an  average  in- 
terest of  at  least  5  per  cent,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  these 
mortgages  are  contracts  which  cannot  be  touched  by  au^  legislation, 
«pt  at  the  peril  of  a  revolution.  No  right  of  eminent  domain, 
no  legislation  for  the  public  good,  can  impair  the  inviolability  of  con- 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  recognize  these  mortgages,  and 

■■■\  issue  of  3  per  ernmenl  stock  would  subject  Gov- 

ernment to  a  heavy  losa  This  would  be  intolerable.  1  only  mention 
this  fair  illustration  of  the  crudities  <>f  thoughl  Dot  uncommon 

of  education  and  high  character.     Beyond  thisis  tin4 

l  of  a  free  people  to  the  concentration  of  power  and  patron- 
in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few,  which  would  be  al  once  pro- 
voked. This  last-named  obstacle  has  been  elaborately  discussed  in 
the  railroad  literature  of  the  day.  I*  will  be  an  astonishing  example 
of  retro  movement  if  such  a  scheme  is  ever  seriously  entertained 

in  ti     United  <)n<-  might  then  anticipates  recognition  of  the 

"divine  right  of  kings"  under  such  a  change  in  popular  opinion,  or 
m  of  feudal    privile  appears  the  surrender 

of  the   persona]    Lib*  >r   which   men   struggled  i  Facilia 

Thifl  is  the  railwi        I  Lation.     Wnat  is  the  remedy? 

A  •  *       point  n  mceive  the  intervention  of  a  Populist 

opponent,  who  ma  why  the  situation  calls  for  any  remedy  at  all. 

point  of  vi         vnpetition  among  the  railway  lines,  even  if 

tive  to  their  inter  wrhal  the  people  want;  the  laws 

.-  traffic  are  intended  to  prevent  monopoly,  and  wedo 

the  competition 

-  the  public     But,  ide  the  heartless 

chai  £  the  pi  tion  which  adopts  cla  lation  for  the  public 

■it  is  whether  competition  such  as  I  have  described 
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is  a  benefit  to  the  people  ?  I  .contend  that  it  is  just  the  reverse.  A 
healthy  competition  protects  the  people  against  extortion,  and  is  doubt- 
less beneficial ;  but  an  unhealthy  competition,  which  gives  to  large  ship- 
pers an  immense  advantage  over  the  small,  ultimately  enfeebling  the 
competitors,  impairing  their  efficiency,  and  impeding  the  natural  growth 
of  transportation  facilities,  is  clearly  against  public  interests.  And  it  is 
precisely  in  this  way  that  the  present  restrictive  legislation  works. 
One  of  the  pretended  advantages  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  is 
that  it  prevents  unjust  discrimination,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  promotes  it 
by  increasing  the  advantages  of  shippers  who  control  the  largest 
amount  of  freight.  He  who  cannot  see  this  inevitable  result  in  the 
reckless  competition  which  the  law  encourages,  is  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  transportation. 

For  these  reasons  the  remedy  is  required  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  as  for  the  relief  of  railway  companies.  The  first  step  in  the 
curative  process  is  to  repeal  the  anti-pooling  clause  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  and  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  will  legalize  agree- 
ments for  a  division  of  traffic  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  result  of  this  would  be  to  enable  the  strong  lines  to  allot 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  traffic  to  the  inferior  lines,  under  an  agree- 
ment to  maintain  established  rates.  With  such  an  agreement  the 
temptation  to  cut  rates  will  be  removed,  and  the  power  to  enforce 
penalties  agreed  upon  would  make  violations  of  the  agreement  costly 
experiments.  The  second  remedy  lies  in  the  enactment  by  each  State 
of  a  law  to  regulate  railway  construction,  similar  to  that  in  force  in 
the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York.  The  operation  of  this  law 
limits  railway  construction  to  the  lines  which  receive  the  approval  of  the 
railway  commissioners  of  the  State.  If  the  public  convenience  de- 
mands the  construction  of  a  new  line,  the  commissioners  give  their 
consent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  project  is  merely  in  the  interest  of 
speculators,  whose  design  is  to  prey  upon  the  traffic  laboriously  built 
up  by  existing  lines,  which  are  able  to  transact  all  business  present 
or  in  the  near  future,  consent  is  refused,  and  the  enterprise  can- 
not  proceed.  If  the  projectors  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  commission,  they  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court] 
which  can  interfere  it'  the  circumstances  demand  it.  A  recent  case  In 
New  York  State  furnishes  an  exact  illustration.  The  Commission 
refused  to  approve  the  construction  ^(  ;i  short  line  which  would  paral- 
lel one  now  running.  The  projectors  appealed,  and  the  Court  sustained 
the  Commission, 
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These  are  briefly  the  remedies  which  the  railway  companies  favor, 
and  which  men  of  intelligence  throughout  the  country  support,  unless 
they  have  come  under  the  baleful  influence  of  Populistic  demagogues. 

My  own  theory,  which  supports  movement  toward  railway  relief, 
is  that  the  business  of  transportation  cannot  be  seriously  injured 
without  a  corresponding  detriment  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  country.  This  proposition  is  fortified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  four  years,  which  shows  beyond  question  that  no  one 
factor  has  been  more  potent  in  lessening  industrial  activity  than  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  railway  companies.  From  all  points  of  view — 
whether  in  their  bad  effect  upon  the  interests  of  workingmen  or  upon 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  or  in  the  development  of  enterprise — 
there  is  no  single  influence  which  has  been  so  powerful  and  so  injurious 
to  all  public  interests. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  accusations  brought  against  railway  cor- 
porations by  the  advocates  of  such  oppressive  restrictions  as  I  have  in 
part  described.  One  of  these,  which  lias  become  stereotyped,  alleges 
that  extensive  watering  of  capital  stock  and  reckless  financial  manage- 
ment have  characterized  railway  development  in  this  country.  This  is 
partly  truth  and  partly  exaggeration.  There  have  been  some  instances 
of  stock-watering  in  the  sense  of  creating  stock  for  a  value  which  did 
not  •  and  there  are  many  instances  where  Btock  lias  been  sold  at  a 

low  price  either  by  fraudulent  practice  or  by  financial  stress.  Inerease 
of  stock  1.  i  been  made  by  stock  <livi<l<'n<U  t<>  represenl  expendi- 

tures for  betterments,  and,  again,  stock  lias  been  issued  by  construc- 
tion companies  to  swell  the  profil  <>f  tin-  contractors.  But,  taking  all 
the  number  represented  in  an  .  ate  sum  will,  in  my 

opinion,  }><•  much  less  than  people  are  led  t-»  believe  by  tin-  loose  talk 
of  would-be  railway  reformers.  A  definite  statement  <>f  such  hydro- 
pathic treatment  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  vague  gen- 
rhich  imply  a  much  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies  than  is  warranted  by  tin-  facts.  It  may  be  useful 
to  review  briefly  some  «»f  the  glaring  instances  of  the  over-issue  <»!" 
capita]  rhich  can  justify  the  charge  of  M  watering." 

A   little  over  forty   years  Bince,  the  New  York  k  New  Eaven 

R    IroadCompan  the  victim  of  an  extensive  fraud  by  an  over-issue 

uid  the  Vermont  Central  Company  suffered  by  a  Bmall  one, 

In  both  i  ae  w&i   redeemed      The  Vermont  Central 

$80  :  bare,  but  thi  wi  openly  done.  The  e 
i  i    n  recall  of  i  tock-watering  in  New  England 
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In  New  York,  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad,  under  Commodore 
Vanderbilt,  declared  a  stock  dividend  to  represent  the  expenditures  for 
betterments  made  during  a  number  of  years.  This  is  also  called  "  stock- 
watering,"  but  it  is  the  practice  of  English  railway  companies  to  capi- 
talize such  expenditures  every  year.  Commodore  Yanderbilt  claimed 
that  the  amount  of  this  dividend  had  been  taken  from  the  earnings,  and, 
to  the  amount  of  the  issue,  had  added  to  the  value  of  the  property.  In 
other  words,  he  adopted  the  English  method,  and  capitalized  money 
expended  for  improvements.  The  New  York  k  Erie  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, by  the  sale  of  convertible  bonds  at  low  prices,  introduced  quite  a 
volume  of  water  into  its  capital  stock,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  West 
Shore  Eailroad  Company  added  nominally  to  its  capital, — without  profit, 
however,  to  the  projectors. 

In  the  West,  a  number  of  instances  can  be  given  also,  including 
roads  built  by  construction  companies ;  but  making  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  entire  amount  involved  in  the  watering  process,  whether  by  fraud, 
speculation,  construction  or  stock  dividends,  I  doubt  if  any  statistician 
can  prove  a  dilution  which  would  aggregate  $500,000,000,  or  but  a 
little  more  than  one  twenty -third  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  178,000 
miles  of  railways  in  the  United  States.  How  insignificant  these  figures 
appear  as  a  basis  for  the  sweeping  charge  which  is  intended  to  prove 
adequate  returns  in  revenue  on  a  fair  cash  valuation  of  the  property  ! 

I  believe  my  estimate  will  bear  critical  examination ;  but,  suppose 
we  admit  a  much  larger  amount  of  watering  than  can  be  proved,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence 
by  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure?  I  venture  to  assert  that  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  capital  has  been  extinguished  in  this  way,  to 
that  which  has  been  created  by  fictitious  capital.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  improvements  which  have  been  paid  for  from  earnings  and 
are  not  represented  in  the  aggregate  cost  of  our  railway  system.  The 
New  York  &  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  and  the  Lake  Shore  companies  have 
expended  immense  sums  in  this  way,  but  a  small  part  of  which  lias  been 
capitalized.  Most  of  these  betterments  have  been  at  the  ooal  of  the 
stockholders. 

A  fair  examination  of  the  subject  leaves  no  foundation  for  an  ai 
ment  which  is  always  introduced  to  prove  thai  railwaj  companies:  are 
trying  t<>   earn   upon  an   exaggerated  oost,  and   therefore  deserve  no 
sympathy,    An  average  oost  of  aboul  $62,000  per  mile  is  thus  made  to 
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appear  excessive  by  people  who  see  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
English  railways  cost  an  average  of  $225,000  per  mile.  The  truth  is, 
that  railways  in  this  country  are  opened  for  traffic  as  soon  as  trains  can 
be  safely  moved  over  the  track,  and  with  this  temporary  construction 
they  have  undertaken  transportation  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
wants  of  the  countrj-.  In  a  few  years  such  structures  must  give  way 
to  more  substantial  work.  In  this  way, — in  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wooden  bridges,  and  of  stone  for  wooden  culverts ;  in  the  laying  of 
heavier  rails ;  in  making  additions  to  the  motive  power  and  rolling- 
stock  ;  in  the  building  of  more  commodious  and  substantial  stations ; 
and  in  numberless,  but  desirable  improvements, — a  constant  demand 
is  kept  up  by  railway  operations,  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  traffic  devel- 
opment. A  very  large  proportion  of  these  expenditures,  until  within  a 
few  years,  has  been  paid  out  of  earnings  and  charged  to  operating 
expenses.  To  the  extent  thus  charged,  railway  lines  in  this  country, 
valued  at  about  $11,600,000,000,  and  represented  by  that  sum  in  bonds 
and  stock,  are  understated  as  to  actual  cost  of  construction.     Had  the 

lish  method  of  capitalization  been  adopted,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
me  that  a  cost  of  at  least  $80,000  per  mile  would  have  beeji 

checL    Therefore,  without  doubting  the  sincerity  of  many  intelligent 

men  who  1  much  stress  upon  the  fictitious  valuation  of  our  rail- 

i  .  •::  confident  that  they  have  been  Led  astray  as  to  the  actual 

l  cost  <  it  railway  construction. 

A*  this  point  tin.'  productiveness  of  railway  traffic  on  the  amount 
invested,  as  represented  by  the  funded  debt  and  capital  Btockofthe 
L78,000  mil*  -  tructed  and    in  operation,   Bhould   !»•'  considered 

According  to  •■  Poor's  Manual,"  the  items  are  as  follows: 

Ponded  I  tebi |5,M5,784,000 

Capita]  Btod 5,075,839, I 

On  thi  mi  "f  slo.7  i  i.:;i;:;. niH>  the  railways  divided  in 

1894  imof$82  00,  or  an  average  of  about  .>  percent     Of 

•M  tli<-  funded  debl  having  a  fixed  rate  of  intere  I  received  tli«' 
sum  of  000,  or  i  per  cent;  and  the  capital  stock,  $86,299,0001 

b  little  more  than  \\  percent     The  year  L894  wasoneof  <'\c<-j. 
tional  dulli         a  railway  traffic,  hut  tin-  results  were  not  much  l ><-t i«-r 
iu  the  three  or  four  the  railways  having  by  forced 

reduced  the  operatu  ad  expended  less  for  main 

dr. 
1  ible  that  any  man  of  intelligence  will  consider  8  percent 
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a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  railway  property?  But 
more  than  half  the  amount,  in  bonds  bearing  interest,  received  4  per 
cent,  while  more  than  $5,000,000,000  received  but  a  fraction  more 
than  1J  per  cent 

A  further  analysis  of  the  statement  will  prove  that  a  very  large 
amount  of  both  bonds  and  stock  received  no  interest  or  dividend  what- 
ever ;  but,  turn  the  figures  as  we  may,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the 
statement  any  more  favorable  to  railway  property.  Before  this  pitiful 
return  on  railway  stock,  what  signifies  the  idle  talk  about  watered 
stock?  Supposing  even  one-half  to  be  water,  the  dividends  would 
have  been  but  3  per  cent. 

In  this  proof  of  inadequate  return  the  impartial  student  will  find 
several  questions  of  primary  importance  involved.  The  public  interests 
require  constant  improvement  in  railway  accommodations  and  in  the 
facilities  of  transportation.  New  devices  to  render  passenger  travel 
more  secure  from  accident  ;  better  arrangements  for  the  comfort  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  travellers  ;  double  tracks,  block  signals,  im- 
proved switches ;  and  progressive  movements  in  the  direction  of 
more  perfect  service,  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail, — are  constantly 
presented.  All  these  improvements  are  costly,  but  should  be  adopted 
as  speedily  as  possible  ;  but  how  can  such  expenditures  be  made 
from  such  limited  profits  ? 

To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  railway  problem  we  have  the 
possibility  of  labor  disturbances,  illustrated  in  the  strikes  during  the 
summer  of  1894.  Here,  as  in  fact  in  all  the  troubles  which  railways 
encounter,  the  public  interest  is  at  stake.  To  interrupt  transporta- 
tion is  to  impede  commerce,  and  to  subject  all  classes  to  great  loss 
and  sometimes  to  great  suffering  ;  and  all  good  citizens  will  unite  in 
crushing  such  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  vital  currents 
upon  which  our  prosperity  as  a  nation  depends. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  present  the  railway 
troubles  of  the  time  as  a  grievance  for  which  any  class  can  be  held 
responsible.  In  fact,  it  is  frankly  admitted  that  railway  companies 
themselves  arc  largely  the  promoters,  if  not  the  projectors,  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but,  as  the  situation  admits  of  no  permanent  relief  except 
through  agreements  between  the  competing  lines  which  can  be  enforced 

by  law,  it  is  strenuously  urged  in  this  paper  that  public  interests  re- 
quire tin-  [prompt  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  which  passed  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  last  winter, 
it  is  exasperating  to  think  thai  a  measure  which  would  oertainlj  hare 
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passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority  should  have  been  defeated  by 
discreditable  tactics  and  unnecessary  delays.  The  only  objection  to 
this  amendment  is  too  frivolous  to  require  lengthy  consideration  ;  but 
let  us  give  all  sides  a  hearing.  It  is  urged  that  a  division  of  gross 
earnings,  or  "pooling,"  as  it  is  called,  would  stop  competition  and  raise 
rates.  This  the  railway  interest  denies,  so  far  as  rates  are  in  question. 
The  only  object  of  legalized  pooling  is  to  maintain  existing  rates, — 
thus  preventing  unreasonable  discrimination, — not  to  advance  them. 
Rate-cutting  is  the  most  offensive  form  of  discrimination,  and  its  prac- 
tice is  illustrated  in  the  movement  of  large  agricultural  or  manufac- 
tured products  at  rates  which  can  of  themselves  hardly  pay  operating 
expenses.  The  only  way  the  railways  can  do  this  is  by  utilizing  cars 
moving  in  one  direction  with  paving  freight,  which,  without  loading 
witli  grain  or  a  similar  class  of  freight,  would  perhaps  return  empty. 
In  these  heavy  shipments  at  nominal  rates,  small  shippers  are  obvi- 
ously placed  at  a  disadvantage.  But  if,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
railway  managers,  it  is  insisted  that  the  desired  legislation  would  be 
opposed  to  public  ir  -  ;  if  the  supervision  of  the  Commission  is 

not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  good  faith, — what  great  harm  can  result 
from  a  trial  of  the  experiment  for  a  single  year?  If  the  public  good 
requires  a  return  of  the  restriction,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  Congress 

il  ?      it   is   difficult   to    find    any  substantial    objection    to  the 

trial  of  aii  i  tnent  which  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people, 

of  the  Legislative  control  which  will  minimize  the  alleged  danger 
to  insignificaj 

The  pl<  libera]  treatment  of  railway  corporations  is  founded 

.  upon  the  assumption  that  the  unproductiveness  of  such  property 
positive  injury  to  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  whether 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  numerous  and  extensive  industries, 
and  upon  the  arm  men  employed  by  them,  or  in  its  effect  upon 

the  i  Lction  of  railway  Lines  in  the  comparatively  unsettled  and 

undeveloped  parts  of  the  West     To  this  we  can  add  the  positive  a    er 
t i ' » i j  that,  in  rendering  these  transportatio         acies  undesirable  for  the 
m -n t  of  capita]  .all  not  only  drive  foreign  and  domestic  capi- 

tal from  an  employment  which  stimulates  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
whole  country,  bul  we  shall  obstruct  our  own  local  progress.     From 
point  of  view  within  the  scope  of  the  writer's  vi  ion,  it  is  preju- 
al  to  the  ii  of  the  people  to  support  a  policy  which  di  coura 

essential  to  one  national  development     The  Populistio  idea 
to  be  that  rail  >rporati  pntic  monopolies  organized 
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to  prey  upon  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  that  all  measures  of 
restraint  are  justifiable  which  will  force  cheaper  service,  even  if  such 
measures  cripple  or  ruin  the  agency  employed.  This  mean  and  narrow 
view  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  utterly  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  republican  government. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  as  originally  introduced,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  stupid  and  mischievous  measures  ever  presented 
to  Congress  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  Committee 
to  whom  it  was  referred  eliminated  its  most  offensive  parts.  The  law 
as  it  stands,  however,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  useless  piece  of  legislation, 
full  of  impracticable  provisions  which  never  have  been  and  never  can 
be  enforced.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  stupid  or  more  unjust 
than  to  prescribe  rules  for  land  transportation  while  inland  navigation  is 
left  free  ?  What  can  be  more  unj  ust  or  more  unwise  than  to  propose 
regulations  which,  if  carried  out,  would  neutralize  the  geographical 
advantages  possessed  by  seaboard  or  inland  cities  ?  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  discuss  this  part  of  our  subject  at  length,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  experience  has  exposed  the  weak  points  of  the  law.  Rail- 
way men  do  not  object  to  a  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  I  think  I  can  add  that  such  a  supervision  meets  with  their  approval 
generally  ;  but  the  main  object  of  a  Commission  of  this  character  should 
be  to  protect  the  people  from  extortion,  and  to  compel  safe  and  efficient 
service.  Beyond  these  important  safeguards,  interference  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  contrary  to  public  interest. 

Writers  upon  the  inexhaustible  subject  considered  in  this  pa} km-  are 
doubtless  more  or  less  influenced  in  their  views  by  personal  interests  ; 
but  I  think  recent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  whole  country 
has  suffered  from  the  adverse  conditions  visible  in  railway  transporta- 
tion, and  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  citi- 
zens will  recognize  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  transportation 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  arc  identical,  and  that,  if  oneoi 
these  is  disabled,  the  consequences  will  be  speedily  reflected  in  the 
embarrassment  of  the  other. 

Q    D,    Asm 


THE  NAVY  AS  A  CAREER 

There  are  two  principal  aspects  under  which,  a  career  may  be  re- 
garded :  (1)  its  inherent  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  to  the  person  who 
undertakes  it ;  and  (2)  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member, — for  the  general  recognition  of  its  usefulness  and 
dignity  will  always  form  a  part  of  its  recommendations.  The  former 
consideration  being  the  one  that  usually  determines  the  individual 
choice,  it  will  be  first  discussed. 

Granting  adequate  personal  fitness,  greater  or  less,  for  the  naval 
career,  and  continued  liking  for  it,  the  circumstance  that  specially 
characterizes  it  as  contrasted  with  private  callings,  and  most  markedly 
distinguishes  it  from  them,  is,  that  advance  from  grade  to  grade — pro- 
motion— depends  wholly  upon  seniority  ;  is  unaffected,  that  is,  by  the, 
comparative  merits  of  the  ral  persons  who  otherwise,  being  all 

more  or  Less  fit,  might  be  called  from  a  lower  position  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Like  most  other  modes  of  procedure  that  have  the  sanction  of  long  cus- 

.  this  has  both  good  and  bad  sides — advantages  and  drawbacks; 
and  this  [act  has  Led  '  «3  deal  of  discussion,  in  and  out  of  the  navy, 

.  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  alter  the  existing  system  in  favor  of  one 

!  of  choice  in  promoting.  The  question  aow 
before  us,  ho*  is  not  what  is  besl  f"i-  the  navy, — and  because  for 

v,  therefore  for  the  country, — but  the  effect  of  ;i  rea  agnized  rule 
(never  departed  from  except  for  brillianl  services  in  war)  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  individual,  and  therefore  upon  the  prospects  offered  to  him 

I  place  this  consideration  first,  because,  although  the  navy  as  a  life 

pursuit  has  decided  attractions  and  decided  drawbacks,  which  will  he 

noted  later,  it  in  thi  imbles  other  callings ;  but,  in  the  par- 

lar  feature  mentioned  it  is  different  from  all  save  the  army,  while 

a  in  the  latter  there  i;  ;i  limited  el,. .ice  allowed.     It  is,  of  course, 

rporations,  having  many  employees,  that  the  rule  of 

ority    of  length  i  ice     pi         conspicuous  part:  a  large  major- 

<>f  men  depart  hut  htth-  from  the  —  of  merit,  and  among  such 

l>oth  pohey  and  '■    tn.it,  faithful  and  continuous  service 
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should  be  recognized  by  advancement  But  this  does  not  prevent  the 
corporation,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  from  selecting  from  among 
their  own  servants,  or  from  outside,  men  most  suitable  for  higher  posi- 
tions as  they  become  vacant ;  and  every  employee  knows  that  conspicu- 
ous ability  means  probable,  if  not  certain,  preferment.  That  such  choice, 
when  made,  will  be  in  a  general  sense  fairly  just,  is  guaranteed  by  the 
clear  interest  of  the  person  choosing.  He  needs  the  best  man  he  can 
get  for  his  own  interests, — either  direct  personal  interests  or  those  of  the 
corporation  with  which  his  own  are  bound  up.  The  same  soundness 
of  choice  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  officer  of  the  Government ;  not 
because  of  a  less  firm  purpose  to  choose  righteously,  but  because 
immediate  personal  interest  imparts  a  sensitiveness  of  appreciation,  of 
judgment,  which  nothing  else  can  equally  do.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
antecedently,  to  judge  from  peace  services  what  man  will  be  most  fit 
for  such  rapid  advancement  as  will  give  high  command  in  war.  The 
conditions  are  very  dissimilar ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  navy,  while  it 
performs  many  useful  services  at  other  times,  finds  its  supreme  func- 
tion in  war.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  these  considerations 
are  felt  in  foreign  navies,  and  the  systems  of  selection  there  still  preva- 
lent are  becoming  continually  more  and  more  modified  by  the  claims 
of  length  of  service.  Of  course  partiality  makes  itself  felt  in  private 
corporations,  as  by  kinship  or  by  personal  regard,  which  is  not  always 
discriminating  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  imperious  claims  of  immediate  inter- 
est will  ensure  the  choice  of  the  best  man  for  exceptional  advancement 

Now  this  unvarying  promotion  by  seniority  works  in  two  ways  for 
the  individual, — favorably  and  unfavorably.  In  the  first  place  it  gives 
security,  permits  quietness  of  mind — an  immense  boon  in  an  over- 
anxious age;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  withholding  the  hope  of 
material  results  from  special  activity,  it  removes  in  part  the  stimulus  of 
emulation,  as  well  as  the  inspiriting  hope  of  preferment  Emulation 
has  its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good;  but  as  a  factor  in  progress,  as  an 
inducement  to  go  ahead,  it  is  a  very  potent  force,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
something  to  be  very  seriously  considered  by  one  deciding  upon  a 
career.  This  reflection  is  perhaps  too  philosophical  for  boys  of  the 
at  whieh  the  naval  profession  is  begun  ;  but  it  is  not  so  for  parents  or 
guardians,  when  the  decision  rests  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  the  factor  of  emulation  is  lar 
compensated  for  bj  the  particular  development  ^(  the  sentiment  of 
duty.     Duty  is  the  atmosphere  in  whioh  ;i  naval  officer  is  brought  up, 
from  bis  entry  mt<>  the  service  until  bis  exit  bj  death.    Some,  doubV 
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less,  may  be  neglectful ;  but  the  exceptions  are  rare,  and  in  the  great 
mass  the  feeling  is  strengthened,  and  receives  continual  support,  from 
its  being  not  simply  their  own  individually,  but  that  of  all  around  them. 
I  question  whether  in  a  given  number  of  men  the  aggregate  results  from 
the  sense  of  duty  will  equal  those  to  be  obtained  from  emulation — self- 
interest.  Except  in  rare  cases  the  impulse  is  too  calm,  too  unimpas- 
sioned  ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  character,  and  consequently  upon  that 
happiness  in  which,  to  the  individual,  the  true  success  of  a  career  con- 
sists, is,  I  believe,  distinctly  more  favorable.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
the  absence  of  competition  and  of  rivalry  takes  away  many  of  those 
sources  of  disappointment  and  anxiety  which  embitter  life  and  destroy 
peace  of  mind. 

There  is  another  considerable  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  advancement  by  diligent  effort,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  many-sided  activity  of  the  naval  profession  of  the  present 
day.  The  progress  of  science  has  introduced,  and  is  continually  in- 
troducing, so  many  changes  in  the  development  of  naval  material  and 
naval  methods,  that  openings  for  novel  mental  occupation  present 
themselves  in  many  directions  and  for  many  types  of  mind.  Each 
change,  it  may  be  said,  raises  new  problems  ;  and,  apart  from  the  ma- 
terial and  scientific  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  recent  general  impetus  in 
all  countries  toward  the  study  of  the  art  of  war  at  sea  has  aroused  naval 
officers  to  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  engrossing 

problems    with   which   man    has   ever  dealt, — a   field    in    which    human 

inment,  intellectual  and  moral,  has  in  the  far  past  been  carried  to 
highest  pitch  it  !  r  known. 

These  various  snbj(  rrelatives  of  the  naval  profession  as  com- 

dv  understood,  yield    a    twofold  advantage  thai   cannot  be  too 
highly  valued.     In  the  first  place  they  give  interesi — thai  salt,  of  life; 
for,  after  Ml,  what  can  life  in  any  career  give  to  one  who  has  lost  inter- 
;  or  to  one  whose  lif<         recked,  while  interesi  remains?     Like  all 
id  interests  t;.  on  of  the  man,  carry  him  out  of  him- 

self, lead  him  forward  and  upward     They  do  not  indeed  remove  from 
fit  the  mat  de  of  life,  itsneot  ,  desires,  gratifications ;  but 

do  much  to  compensate,  albeit,  perhaps,  unconsciously,  for  the 
undeniable  di  tent  attendant  upon  hope  so  long  deferred  that 

o  be  hope.     And,  in  th  'id  place,  a  certain  amount  of 

which  may  1"  idered  materia]  results  to  men  who  have 

!••  their  mark  in  these  related  pursuit  .  Their  acquiremenl  ensure 
them   employment  a]  to  their  t;i  te,  and  often  under  condi- 
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tions  more  than  usually  favorable  to  contentment  and  happiness  in 
life.  The  advantages  thus  accruing  are,  it  must  be  noted,  very  largely 
independent  of  rank  and  age.  They  are  in  fact  personal  to 
the  man,  results  of  his  diligence  and  acquirements,  and  so  of  the 
nature  of  reward.  Though  not  permanent,  as  promotion  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  would  be,  they  are  often  recurrent,  and  in  the 
aggregate  they  fill  pleasantly  and  with  modest  profit  a  not  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  career. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  the  slowness  of  advancement  affects  the 
career  of  the  navy,  as  touching  the  individual,  that  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
but  which  I  think  is  perhaps  inadequately  weighed.  Somewhat  hum- 
drum and  monotonous  in  daily  routine  and  through  long  years,  it  is  liable 
to  sudden  sharp  calls  of  emergency,  so  extreme  in  comparison  with  the 
even  tenor  as  to  resemble  convulsions  of  nature.  From  the  genius  and 
necessary  constitution  of  military  bodies,  the  strain  in  these  cases  falls 
upon  one  man — the  one  in  command ;  and  to  him  it  may  mean  fortune 
or  ruin,  according  as  he  prove  equal  or  inferior  to  the  demand  made  on 
him.  The  power  to  endure  in  such  cases — not  only  to  bear  responsi- 
bility, as  it  is  commonly  styled,  but  to  do  all  that  is  needful — is  partly  a 
natural  gift ;  but  it  also  depends,  in  the  average  man — and  it  is  the 
average  man  that  we  must  consider — upon  previous  training  and  habit. 
Now,  while  admitting  that  previous  reflection  and  thought — previous 
mental  preparation — will  do  very  much  to  qualify  a  man  for  such  a  call, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  habit  of  bearing  responsibility — of  doing  things 
of  like  character  to  that  for  which  an  extreme  call  has  arisen — does  much 
more.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  system  of  advancement  by  seniority 
that,  while  it  preserves  a  man  from  the  injustice  of  having  one  unworthy 
put  over  his  head,  it  does  delay  for  him  the  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing by  practice  the  particular  faculties  needed  to  cope  with  emergency. 
In  so  far  as  this  affects  the  navy  itself,  it  is  outside  the  present  dis- 
cussion; it  has,  however,  drawn  the  serious  attention  of  the  Navy 
Department.  As  regards  the  individual  there  remains  the  veij  serious 
question  whether  it  is  wise  to  embark  in  a  Career  which,  after  main- 
taining him  for  manyyears  in  a  quiet  life, — not  without  care,  but  with- 
out serious  anxiety, — suddenly  makes  upon  him  a  tremendous  call    for 

which  its  conditions  during  his  formative  years  bave  scarcely  allowed 

adequate  preparation.  It  is  tO  mv  mind  one  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks:    for  failure  under  the  conditions  is  failure  total,  irrevocable, 

and  possibly  tremendous  ;  and  even  success,  to  one  so  uninured  to  strain, 
in;iv   he  k)OUghl  at  a   price  <>\  er dear  to  pa  v.      To   a   certain   extent    this 
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liability  is  inseparable  from  both  the  military  professions, — and  mili- 
tary and  naval  history  give  instances  enough  of  men  who  after  long 
years  of  respectable  service  in  average  conditions  have  signally  failed 
in  responsible  command  ;  but  promotion  by  seniority  alone  entails  upon 
the  individual  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  risk  indicated. 

To  the  naval  career  as  followed  in  the  United  States  there  are  two 
active  sides, — the  service  on  board  ship  at  sea,  and  that  known  techni- 
cally as  shore  duty.  Besides  the  actual  handling  and  righting  of  ships 
and  fleets,  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  toward  which  all  naval  activities 
are  directed,  there  are  a  number  of  antecedent  requirements  connected 
with  the  building,  equipping,  and  manning  of  ships, — administrative 
duties,  reaching  in  many  directions  and  covering  a  wide  field, — which 
are  also  essential,  and  subsidiary  only  in  the  sense  that  root  and  trunk 
are  essential  to  fruit  Except  for  the  fruit  you  do  not  want  the  tree ; 
but  without  the  tree  you  cannot  have  the  fruit.  In  the  United  States 
Navy  it  has  been  the  custom  from  long  back  to  entrust  these  duties 
in  almost  all  their  details  to  naval  officers.  The  system  has  the  advan- 
.ploying  usefully  to  the  Government  and  to  the  service,  in 

less  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  peace  establishment  afloat  a 
number  of  officers,  the  greater  part  of  w horn  would  be  immediately 
available  for  the  additional  ships  commissioned  in  time  of  war;  while 
the  remainder  would  afford  the  nucleus  around  which  to  gather  and 

tematize  whatever  additional  force  mighl  be  required  Un-  these 
administrative  functions  under  the  pressure  of  war.  The  system  pro- 
mofc  .!•  understanding,  between  the  branches  charged  with 

the  purely  military  and  the  partially  civil  duties  of   the  naval  adminis- 

fcion,  of  their  respective  methods  and  difficulties;    the  same  men 
ring  from  one  to  the  other  and  keeping  touch  with  both,  not  as 
mere  onlo  ■  participants.     Jn  these  occupations  on 

shore,  opportunity  is  also  given  for  Btud  ervation,  and  a  practical 

acquai]  with  the  details    of   preparation  and    growth   through 

which  |  the  development  of  I  ma,  the  engines,  and 

all    the  multitudinous   apparatus   that  gO  to  form    the  whole    known    in 

a  modern  ship  of  war;  and  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  though  neither  seamanship  nor  the  military  art  in  the  exclu- 
of  those  terms,  conduces  to  a  moi  ,  intelligent,  and 

thorough  care  of   the  implements  which    seamanship  and 
to  handle.     WTien  the  time  of  an  officer  is  fairly  pro- 
portioned between  the  two  Lines  of  duty,  the  interaction  i    beneficial 

.  to  him  'if  ;  1 1 1  *  i  to  1  ice, 
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On  shore  duty  the  career  of  a  naval  officer  presents  in  its  external 
aspects  no  marked  or  necessary  contrast  to  that  of  a  civilian  working 
and  living  on  a  modest  salary.  In  the  inner  spirit  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  interior  life,  upon  which  so 
much  of  happiness  depends,  there  will  be  of  course  the  difference 
which  early  training,  and  the  conditions  before  briefly  indicated,  will 
necessarily  impart.  Professional  characteristics  will  surely  show 
themselves.  In  sea  service,  on  the  contrary,  the  contrast  of  environ- 
ment between  the  naval  man  and  the  civilian  is  sharp  and  emphatic, — 
one  of  kind,  and  not  of  degree  only.  It  is  true  that  the  former  exag- 
gerated severance  between  the  two — which  elicited  Dr.  Johnson's  re- 
mark that  "  a  ship  was  a  prison,  with  the  additional  drawback  that 
you  might  be  drowned  " — no  longer  exists.  Absences  from  home  are 
shorter.  Correspondence  is  much  more  regular  and  frequent,  thanks 
to  the  network  of  mail  routes  with  which  steam  has  covered  the  sea 
Actual  passages  from  port  to  port  are  far  more  rapid,  so  that  men  are 
no  longer  thrown,  as  of  old,  for  long  months  upon  the  narrow  coterie 
of  a  mess-room  for  companionship  and  society.  The  mere  bodily 
necessities  of  life — air,  food,  water,  light — are  purer,  more  varied,  more 
abundant ;  and  health,  with  the  happiness  dependent  upon  it,  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  average  shore  life.  Exposure  to  the  elements 
there  necessarily  is,  but  rarely  to  an  extent  which  injures  :  on  the  con- 
trary, its  tendency  is  rather  to  invigorate  and  harden  the  frame,  except 
in  the  infrequent  emergencies  which  compel  a  prolonged  stay  in  a 
sickly  region.  Neither  the  body  nor  the  mind  need  suffer  from  the 
life  of  a  naval  officer ;  but  when  the  side  of  the  emotions  is  touched 
there  is  a  difference.  The  long  breaks — two  or  three  years — in  the 
home  life ;  the  lack  of  habitude  to  home  and  its  ways ;  husband  and 
wife  losing  touch,  and  becoming  independent  of  each  other's  support 
and  sympathy;  child  ten  for  long  periods  and  at  the  plastic  age  with- 
out experience  of  the  father's  character  and  influence:  if  a  oareer 
means  more  than  material  professional  success, — whether  in  money, 
reputation,  or  anything  else  than  Bimple  happiness, — these  inevitable 
drawbacks  and  privations  must  be  considered  in  the  award. 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  the  navy  as  a  oareer  relatively 
to  its  place  in  the  social  organization.    The  consideration  aooorded  bo  ■ 

profession  m  anv  society  depends,  QOt  upon  its  intrinsic  merits OX  ad\an- 
tages,  but  upon  the  general  anus  and  pursuits  of  that  society,  and  upon 
the  \;ilur  to  its  interests  that  it  recognizes  in  the  profession  in  question. 
A  OOmbiliatioi]   Of  oircumstanceft,  which    it  is  needless    here   toanahv.e, 
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have  contributed  to  fasten  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  pretty  exclusively  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  to 
attach  to  the  making  and  having  of  money  an  importance  paramount 
to  that  of  all  other  factors  in  life.  Undoubtedly  many  other  human 
interests  claim  and  receive  a  certain  share  of  attention ;  but  money,  as 
the  representative  of  power  and  the  means  to  gratification,  may  with- 
out exaggeration  be  said  to  have  no  competitor  so  close  as  to  be  accu- 
rately called  a  rival.  In  the  navy,  money  will  not  be  found  ;  and  as, 
if  it  stands  for  anything,  it  stands  for  the  representation  of  external 
interests,  it  fails  there  also  to  touch  keenly  the  chords  that  respond  to 
the  sense  of  danger  or  advantage  near  at  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  external  interests  which  are  now  generally  recognized  as  calling 
for  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  navy  concern  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  citizens, — those  who  either  reside  or  have  business 
interests  in  foreign  lands  where  political  conditions  are  unsettled,  and 
justice  at  times  hard  to  obtain.  Whether  a  wider-embracing  view  of 
national  interests  will  in  the  future  be  justified,  and,  if  justified,  will 
be  reached  by  bo  large  a  number  of  our  own  people  as  to  consti- 
•  anything  like  a  national  sentiment,  is  a  question  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  eak  with  certainty.      My  own  opinion  is  that  within 

the  probable  Lifetime  <>f  one  now  entering  the  service  such  a  senti- 
Lt  will   have  become  general,  owing  to  the  course   that  externa] 
ite  are  likely  to  take;  not  by  the  initiative  of  our  own  country, 
but  by  the  action  of  other  If  this  should  come  t<>  pass,  the 

ill  undoubtedly  gain  that  width  of  sympathy  and  recognition 
which,  by  the  dignity  it.  confers,  is  of  itself  no  slight  advantage  to  he 

Considered    in    the  choice;  <.f  a  profession,      In    no  event  will    there   be 

money  iii  it.;  but  there  may  always  he  honor  and  quietness  of  mind 
and  worthy  occupation,  -which  are  better  guarantees  of  happiness. 

A.  T.   Mai iA.\. 


A  REVIEW  OF  HUXLEY'S  ESSAYS. 

The  problems  which  lie  behind  our  familiar  experience  of  nature 
and  of  man  are  a  perennial  attraction  to  those  who  think ;  but  the 
writer  who  handles  them  in  simple  words,  and  fills  his  treatise  with 
the  charm  of  literary  sweetness,  must  be  content  to  find  more  readers 
than  students.  Huxley's  essays  are  eminently  notable  for  the  attrac- 
tive handling  of  these  deeper  problems  ;  and  if  those  who  read  them  to 
contradict  and  confute,  or  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  read  to  weigh  and  consider,  this  is  no  more 
than  he  might  have  looked  for.  To  many  readers,  and  to  many  more 
who  are  not  even  readers,  Huxley  is  a  terrible  and  relentless  radical, 
whose  delight  is  in  destruction ;  and  those  who,  under  this  impression, 
dread  him  and  the  science  in  whose  name  he  speaks,  are  only  less 
numerous  than  those  who  hold  him  in  honor  for  the  same  reason. 
Now  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  impression.  The  study  of 
the  essays  shows  that  his  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  not  fanati- 
cism, but  caution  ;  that  he  is  so.  far  from  a  radical  that  he  has  devoted 
a  long  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his  inborn  conservatism ;  that,  while  as- 
serting the  claims  of  the  new,  he  has  never  ceased  to  plead,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  old. 

If  the  object  of  any  thinker  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  "  the  ac- 
tive scepticism  whose  whole  aim  is  to  conquer  itself ,  and  not  that  other 
sort  which  is  born  of  flippancy  and  ignorance,"  that  man  is  Buxley, 
Every  one  of  the  essays  proves  his  right  to  affirm,  with  Descarto 

"  I  did  not  imitate  the  sceptics  who  doubt  only  for  doubling's  Bake,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  always  undecided  :  on  the  contrary,  my  whole  intention  *  u  to  aim  at 
a  certainty,  and  to  dig  away  the  drift  and  the  Band  until  1  reached  the  rook  Of 

the  clay  beneath." 

While  every  essay  proves  that  this  was  Huxley's  aim,  I  bope  that  the 
following  quotations  will  help  to  make  bis  position  clear  to  those  who 

question  it : 

"The  army  of  Liberal  thought  bat  present  In  \>i>  loose  order:  and  mi 
spirited  freethinker  makes  use  of  his  freedom  mainly  to  Tent  nonsense.     I,  for  one, 
lament  that  thebenoh  of  Bishops  oannot  aiuw  a  man  of  the  oalibre  of  Butler  of 
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the  '  Analogy,'  who,  if  alive,  would  make  short  work  of  much  of  the  current 
a  priori  infidelity."    (III.  v.  121.     1869.) 

"  Of  all  the  senseless  babble  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  read,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  those  philosophers  who  undertake  to  tell  us  all  about  the  nature  of  God 
would  be  the  worst,  if  it  were  not  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  absurdities  of  the 
philosophers  who  try  to  prove  that  there  is  no  God."    (I.  V.  245.     1874.) 

"If  the  belief  in  God  is  essential  to  morality,  physical  science  offers  no 
obstacle  thereto  ;  if  the  belief  in  immortality  is  essential  to  morality,  physical 
science  has  no  more  to  say  against  that  doctrine  than  the  most  ordinary  experi- 
ence has,  and  it  effectuall3*  closes  the  mouths  of  those  who  pretend  to  refute  it  by 
objections  deduced  from  merely  physical  data."    (IX.  in.  143.     1886.) 

'•'  Scientific  Naturalism  leads  not  to  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  Super- 
nature  ;  but  simply  to  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  favor 
of  this  or  that  extant  form  of  Supernaturalism."    (V.  i.  39.     1892.) 

"  The  supposition  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  the  acceptance  of 
the  constancy  of  natural  order  and  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  is  the 
more  unaccountable  as  it  is  obviously  contradicted  by  analogies  furnished  by 
experience.  Nobody  can  presume  to  say  what  the  order  of  nature  must  be  ...  . 
It  is  this  weighty  consideration  which  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  all  a  priori  ob- 
jections either  to  ordinary  '  miracles '  or  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  so  far  as  the 

r  implies  the  miraculous  intervention  of  a  higher  power."  (V.  iv.  133.    1887.) 
ience  from  denying  the  possibility  of  miracles,  that  we  (the  men 
of  science)  "  have  any  quantitr  onine  miracles  of  our  own."    (V.  n.  81.) 

We  venture  to  believe  that  Huxley's  attitude  regarding  these  ques- 
tions will  to  many  who  think  they  have  read  his  works 
with  diligence:  and  that  others  who  already  understand  his  position 
so  f.  i  will  be  much  perplexed  to  find 
that  he  has  "nothhi  ".-"to  any  philosophy  of  evolution  except 
that,  in  his  judgment,  all  Buch  attempts  arc  "premature."  (V,  i.  41.) 
He  continually  calls  himself  an  "Evolutionist,"  and  he  can  hardly 
blame  a  reader  who,  tailing  to  draw  nice  distinctions,  regards  him  as 
one  of  the  great  pillars  in  the  temple  of  the  new  philosophy.  A  good 
deal  of  confusion  may  be  permitted  to  those  who  remember  his  Lectures 

i  oliitioii  ;    his   variou  with    the  same   title  ; 

and  the  statement  In  his  Autobiography  that  the  work  of  his  life  has 
involved  him  "in  an  end  of  battles  and  skirmishes  over  evo- 

lution."    It,  i  for  one  who  understands  his  true  position  to 

that  the  •  lend  qo  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  he  has  ever 

be,  either  a  pillar  or  a  disciple  of  any  system  of 

philosophy,  bu1  that  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  never  I  to  affirm  his 

I  ignorance  of  many  of  the  questions  with  which  philosophy  seeks 

deaL     His  "evolutio  act  philosophy,  but  science.     It  deals 

with  hi  and  not  with  logic;  with  the  phenomenal  world,  and  not 

with  the  question  what  may  or  may  not  Lie  behind  it. 
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During  the  last  century  natural  science  lias  become  historical ;  the 
attributes  of  living  things,  which  seemed  to  the  older  naturalists  to  be 
entire  and  independent  in  themselves,  have  proved  to  have  a  history 
which  can  be  studied  by  the  methods  of  science :  they  have  been  found 
to  be  steps  in  a  long  sequence  of  events  as  orderly  and  discoverable  as 
those  dealt  with  by  astronomy  or  geology.  The  cultivation  of  natu- 
ral science  in  this  historical  field,  and  the  discovery  of  evidence  that 
the  present  order  of  living  nature  is  the  sequence  and  outcome  of  older 
and  simpler  conditions  of  things,  is  not  philosophy,  but  science.  It 
involves  no  more  belief  in  the  teachings  of  any  system  of  philosophy 
than  does  the  knowledge  that  we  are  the  children  of  our  parents  and 
the  parents  of  our  children,  but  it  is  what  Huxley  means  by  "  evolu- 
tion." (V.  I.  44-54.)  The  New  York  lectures  on  Evolution,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  opinions 
regarding  the  history  of  living  things,  deal  with  palaeontology,  and 
narrate  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  text-books  on  this  subject ; 
but  natural  science,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  text-books  on  botany,  zoology, 
and  palaeontology,  is,  most  assuredly,  no  ''Philosophy  of  Evolution." 

One  word  in  its  time  plays  many  parts,  and  the  word  "  evolution  " 
has  had  many  meanings.  To-day,  in  popular  estimation,  an  "  Evolu- 
tionist "  is  not  a  follower  of  Bonnet,  nor  one  who  is  concerned  with  the 
binomial  theorem  or  with  the  evolutions  of  fleets  or  armies :  neither  is 
he  a  cultivator  of  natural  science.  Whatever  the  word  may  have 
meant  in  the  past,  it  has,  in  popular  speech,  come  to  mean  a  belief  in 
that  Philosophy  of  Evolution  which,  according  to  such  evolutionists  as 
Huxley,  is  premature.  Since  this  is  so,  and  since  the  changes  in  our 
vernacular  are  beyond  individual  control,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
those  who  stand  where  Huxley  stands,  and  have  "nothing  to  Bay  "  to 
any  Philosophy  of  Evolution,  to  stop  calling  themselves  Evolutionists 
and  to  be  content  with  the  good  old  name  of  "  Naturalist"? 

The  essays  which  make  up  the  nine  rolumes  of  the  new  edition 
treat  of  many  subjects,  and  we  must  examine  them  in  detail;  but  they 
are  not  a  miscellany,  for  they  are  all  strung  on  our  thread.  Through 
all  of  them  runs  one  increasing  purpose,  which  has  grown  with  the 
author's  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength;  the  purpose  to 
teach,  like  Descartes,  that  — 

— "there  is  a  path  which  leads  to  truth  bo  Burelj  thai  anj  one  who  will  follow  U 
must  needs  reach  the  goal,  whether  hisoapaoitj  be  great  or  small.     And  th. 
one  guiding  rule  bj  which  a  man  can  always  find  this  path  and  keep  himself 
from  straying  when  he  has  found  It.     This  golden  rule  is:   (it\»>  unquali 
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assent  to  no  propositions  but  those  the  truth  of  which  is  so  clear  that  they  cannot 
be  doubted." 

The  essays  are  so  far  from  a  miscellany  that  they  remind  one  of  a  fair 
landscape  stretching  from  the  rugged  heights  of  controversy  over 
meadows  filled  with  the  flowers  of  literature,  and  through  fields  and 
orchards  loaded  with  the  ripe  fruits  of  science,  all  vitalized  by  a  clear 
stream,  sometimes  welling  up  in  great  gushes  of  truth,  sometimes  wan- 
dering in  silence  under  the  verdure  which  it  nourishes,  but  always 
there  for  all  who  wish  to  drink  of  it  All  the  essays  either  set  forth 
the  results  which  have  been  won  or  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  golden  rule,  or  else  they  teach  our  moral  obligation  to 
suspend  judgment  on  questions  to  which  we  are  unable  to  apply  it, 
however  great  our  desire  for  answers.  In  the  long  run  their  value  will 
depend  on  the  success  which  attends  this  purpose, — the  purpose  to 
which  their  author  tells  us  he  had  subordinated  whatever  hope  he  may 
have  had  of  scientific  fame ;  but  they  have  other  claims  to  considera- 
tion. All  are  good  reading;  in  all  we  continually  come  across  pro- 
found truth  put  into  words  bo  apt  and  pithy  that  we  store  them  away 
in  our  minds  as  permanent  additions  to  our  stock  of  wisdom: 

"I  hare  newer  been  al.lt-  to  form  tin- slightest  conception  of  those  '  forces ' 
which  tin-  Materialists  talk  about  as  if  they  h;i<l  samples  of  them  in  bottles." 
<  I X .  in.  18.) 

•■  Pact  I  know,  and  Law  1  know  :  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save  an  empty 
shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throwing?  .  .  .  There  are  impossibilities  logical, 
but  DOne  natural.-*     (V.  vi.   1!>7.) 

"To  quarrel  with  the  uncertainties  which  besel  us  in  intellectual  affairs 
would  be  about  raable  ;h  to  object  t<>  live  one's  life  with  due  care  for  the 

morrow,  because  no  man  can  be  sure  be  will  be  alive  an  hour  hence."  (V.  vi.  206.) 

"Logical  consequences  are  the  •carecro**  As,  am  1  the  beacons  of  wise 

men  14.) 

■  Til.-  onrj  freedom  I  care  about  Is  the  freedom  to  do  right  ;  the  freedom  to 
do  irt  with  on  the  cheap   t  terms."    d.  n  .  ''•'•  I 

.  notable,  bo  Bimple  and  interesting, 
ill  of  knowledge,  ai  from  controversial  issues, 

that  they  must  delight  all  Before  I"'  mould  have  in  a 

handy  volume  those  on  "The  A.dvisableness  of  [mproving  Natural 
Km.  --The  1'       .>s  of  Scion.  •.-.*'  ami  <.ii<?  or  two  other  selec 

lion  .     To  compare  these  with  the  or  "  Lord  Olive"  and  "  War 

ii  hardlj  doec  them  justice,  for  thej  Dot  onlj  give  us  the 

ter,  but  with  this  the  best  fruit  of  the  medita 
tioi.  >pher.     It  i    certainly  uot  the  least  of  Buxley's  claims 

titude  that  be  ha    thu    enriched  our  literature. 
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Three  volumes  (II,  VII.,  and  VIII.)  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
reviews,  for  general  readers,  of  tlie  chief  results  of  progress  and  discov- 
ery in  the  province  of  biology.  Even  at  the  present  day,  thirty  years 
and  more  after  they  were  written,  I  know  nothing  in  English,  to  which 
to  refer  the  unscientific  reader  for  a  summary  of  the  broad  outlines  of 
zoology,  morphology,  and  embryology,  better  than  the  "  Six  Lectures 
to  Working  Men  on  our  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Organic  Nature  "  (II.  xi.  1863) ;  nothing  better  on  the  principles 
and  results  of  research  in  palasontology  than  the  "Lectures  on  Evolu- 
tion "  (IV.  in.  1876) ;  and,  most  assuredly,  nothing  better  in  anthro- 
pology than  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature  "  (VII.  i.  1863).  Many  students 
have  told  me  that  they  owe  the  awakening  of  their  interest  in  science 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  essays,  which  have  had  great  value 
as  stimuli,  and  even  greater  value  as  general  reading.  It  is  true  that, 
however  novel  their  substance  may  have  been  when  they  were  deliv- 
ered, it  is  now  familiar  to  all  educated  persons ;  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  Huxley  that  "  my  young  contemporaries  might  employ  their  time 
better  than  in  perusing  "  these  old  essays.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
loss  from  my  library  of  whole  shelves  of  text-books  would  concern  me 
less  than  to  miss  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature  "  from  its  accustomed  corner. 

All  thoughtful  students  will  prize  the  essays  and  addresses  on 
Education  which  make  up  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Collected  Essays." 
When  written,  these  were  regarded  by  most  readers  as  special  pleas  for 
scientific  education  ;  but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  al- 
though the  prominence  of  "  science  "  in  their  titles  gives  some  ground  for 
this  impression.  Those  who  read  them  now,  after  scientific  education 
has  become  an  assured  fact,  will  find  that  Huxley  shows  here,  as  else- 
where, that  he  is  no  radical  seeking  to  sweep  away  the  ancient  land- 
marks, but  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  old,  as  well 
as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  new  in  education,  While  he  improves 
every  opportunity  to  set  forth  the  need  for  scientific  education,  he  tells 
the  student  that  he  is  a  man  and  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  student  ;  and 
the  delights  and  the  discipline  of  literature  and  art  and  history  are  em- 
phasized again  and  again;  and  each  essay  is  a  plea  for  liberal  culture, 
although  he  never  fails  to  demand  the  remo\  a]  of  the  accumulated  ashes, 
and  the  rekindling  of  the  purr  flame,  until  the  very  air  the  student 
breathes  shall  become  "  charged  with  that  enthusiasm  for  truth,  that 

fanaticism  <>f  veracity,  which  is  a  greater   possession    than   much    learn- 
ing; a  nobler  gif 1  than  the  power  of  Increasing  knowledg 

No  one— Huxley  least  of  all-  would   dream  of  attributing  the 
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11  New  Eeformation  "  to  any  one  man,  and  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  a 
full  private  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  in  the  ranks  "  of  the 
army  ranged  around  the  banner  of  physical  science  ;  but  the  object  to 
which  he  tells  us  he  has  devoted  his  life — the  diffusion  among  men  of 
the  scientific  spirit  of  "  organized  "  "  common  sense  " — has  made  nota- 
ble progress  during  his  lifetime,  and  in  this  assurance  he  tells  us  at  its 
end  that  he  "  shall  be  content  to  be  remembered,  or  even  not  remem- 
bered," as  one  among  the  many  who  have  brought  it  about. 

The  controversial  articles,  which  have  done  more  to  spread  Huxley's 
fame  than  all  his  other  works,  fill  several  volumes  of  the  series,  although 
he  himself  expresses  grave  doubt  of  the  advisability  of  reprinting  them. 
No  man  of  science  who  pursues  in  good  repute  studies  which  were  re- 
cently under  suspicion  can  be  unmindful  of  his  great  debt  to  Huxley ; 
but  he  who  runs  may  now  read  the  signs  that  the  laboratory  and  the 
text-book  will  soon  be  able  to  hold  peaceful  possession  of  fields  which 
have  been  won  by  science  militant 

"  Even  pariah  clerka  doubt  the  utility  of  prayers  for  rain  so  long  as  the  wind 
is  in  the  east ;  and  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  sends  men,  not  to  the  churches,  but 
to  the  drains.  In  spite  of  prayers  for  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  Te  Deums  for 
victory,  our  real  faith  is  in  big  battalions  and  keeping  our  powder  dry." 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  I  to  think  that  the  controversial 

.  "however  appropriate  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  would 
find  a  still  more  appropriate  place  in  oblivion."  Those  whose  interest 
is  in  II  onality  must  read  them  to  learn  what  manner  of 

man  be  If  be  had  confined  himself  to  research,  his  audience 

would  have  1 1  taller,  for  men  love  a  fight     It  is  possible,  as  be 

bard  knocks  remained  to  think, 
and  we  who  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which  be  fought  so  bravely  must  re- 
member his  gallanl  fearL  with  gratitude  ;  but  "  few  Literary  dishes 
appetizing  than  cold  control  '  and  the  original  editions 
of  these  contr                        eem  adequate  to  the  legitimate  demand 
W<                                         lii''h  are  of  mo  I   \  slue  to  students  : 
rhich  deal  with  the  development  rather  than  the  application  of 
the,  ••  j,                                         ,,,,  rightly"  in  the  search  for  truth, 
Among  them  are  the  whole  of  Vol.  vi.,  "Hume;  with  Helps  to  the 
{  \\>  rkel<                            the  one  "  (  m  Descart      I ».  co 
the  Method  of  l          our  It  a  on  Rightly  ;  and  of  Seeking 
Truth  "  (I  iv. j,  and  many  others,  such  as  "  Possibilities  and 

Impossibilities"  (V.  vi.  iS'.H),  and  "Scientific  and  Pseudo-Scientific 
19 
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Kealis-i"  (V.  H.  1887).  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  book  on 
Hume's  Philosophy  (VI.  57)  may  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  all  these  essays  : 

"  Kant  has  said  that  the  business  of  philosophy  is  to  answer  three  questions  : 
What  can  I  know  ? — What  ought  I  to  do  ? — and,  For  what  may  I  hope  ?  But  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  these  three  resolve  themselves  in  the  long  run  into  the  first.  For 
rational  expectation  and  moral  action  are  alike  based  upon  belief  ;  and  a  belief  is 
void  of  justification  unless  its  subject-matter  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  pos- 
sible knowledge,  and  unless  its  evidence  satisfies  the  conditions  which  experience 
imposes  as  the  guarantee  of  credibility.  .  .  .  Fundamentally,  then,  philosophy 
is  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  can  I  know?  " 

Huxley  is  not  drawn  into  this  province  by  the  fierce  joy  of  contro- 
versy, nor  by  any  desire  to  join  those  who  flit  forever  over  the  dusky 
meadows,  green  with  asphodel,  in  vain  search  for  reality.  His  motive 
is  the  most  practical  and  serious  one  we  know, — "  to  learn  what  is  true 
in  order  to  do  what  is  right"  This,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  summing  up 
of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  all  who  are  not  able  to  satisfy  their  men- 
tal hunger  with  the  east  wind  of  authority."  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  "  there  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge  and  but  one 
method  of  acquiring  it"  This  is  the  melody  which  runs  through  all 
the  nine  volumes  ;  now  loud  and  clear,  now  hidden  by  the  minor  inter- 
est of  a  scientific  topic,  or  by  the  heat  of  controversy,  or  by  the  charm 
of  literary  genius ;  but  always  present,  and  easy — for  one  who  listens — 
to  detect.  It  is  because  scientific  education  helps  us  to  acquire  the 
method  of  using  our  reason  rightly  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  not 
because  science  is  the  one  thing  worth  knowing,  that  he  pleads  for  it  so 
eloquently.  It  is  because  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  is 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  method  that  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  popularization  of  science.  It  is  because  his  right  to  use  this 
method — the  right  which  is  also  the  highest  and  first  of  duties — was 
disputed,  that  he  entered  the  stormy  waters  of  controversy. 

"  If  I  may  speak  of  the  objects  I  have  had  more  or  less  definitely  in  view, 
.  .  .  they  are  briefly  these:  To  promote  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  to  forward  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  all  the  problem!  of  life,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  conviction,  which  has  grown  H  ith  my  growth  and 
strengthened  with  my  strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  raftering 
mankind  except  veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  resolute  taring  of  the 
world  as  it  is  when  the  garment  of  make-believe  with  which  pious  hands  lm\e 
hidden  its  uglier  features  is  stripped  oil." 

To  what  nobler  end  oould  life  be  devoted  than  the  attempt  to  show  us 

how  wo  may  "learn  h>  distinguish  truth  fn»m  falsehood,  m  older  to  bo 
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clear  about  our  actions  and  to  walk  surefootedlj  in  this  life  ?  "  If  he 
has  succeeded  (and  every  zoologist  who  is  free  to  follow  Nature  wherever 
she  lead  is  a  witness  that  he  has  succeeded)  ;  if,  as  the  end  of  his  life- 
long labor,  intellectual  freedom  is  established  on  a  firmer  basis, — this 
is  his  best  monument,  even  if  the  man  should  quickly  be  forgotten  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  end.  No  memorial  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  speedy  establishment  of  that  intellectual  liberty  which 
is  not  intellectual  license  on  a  basis  so  firm  that  the  history  of  the 
struggle  to  obtain  it  shall  become  a  forgotten  antiquity. 

Since  I  began  this  account  of  the  new  edition  of  Huxley's  essays, 
word  has  been  brought,  through  the  daily  papers,  that  his  work  is 
ended  As  I  review  them  with  this  in  mind  I  find  it  hard  to  refrain 
from  wondering  which  of  them  will  do  most  to  keep  him  in  remem- 
brance ;  but  this  is  not  the  end  for  which  he  labored,  and  the  specula- 
tion is  unworthy  of  the  example  of  the  man  who  walked  his  path  in 
life  with  no  thought  to  any  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  Whether 
•  faithfulness  over  a  few  things  do  or  do  not  make  him  ruler 
er  many  things,  his  life  needs  no  completion  and  no  monument    ■ 

M  No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life. 
That  which  began  La  him  when  he  began 
1^  finished  :  he  hath  wrought  the  purpose  through 

Of  what  <li'l  make  him  Man." 

Huxley's  life-long  devotion  to  the  task-  of  teaching  the  righ.1  method 
of  using  our  reason  in  the  search  for  truth  has  been  bo  fruitful  thai  the 
or  failure  of  his  attempts  to  teach  the  application  of  this  method 
pecinc  problei  •  of  very  subordinate  importance, 

■  DOt  only  a  man  and  a  citizen,  hut.  above  all.  a  naturalist, 

.liar  inter*  i  his  utterances  on  the  problems  of  biolo 

although  his  vari*  on  this  subject  differ  so  much  in  perspeo- 

i  that  their  effect  upon  many  thoughtful  readers  lias  proved  t»>  be 

•tically  equivalent  to  inconsistency.     It  to  show  that  in  this 

in  others,  the  responsibilil  with  die  reader  and  not  with 

author;  hut,  however  this  ma',  be,  ih<-  opinion  that,  his  utterances 

il,  and  therefore  a  proper  subjeel  tor  examination. 

Hu  brame  of  mind  in  I  54  i    embodied  in  the  essay  "  On  the 

tional  Value  of  the  Natural  History  Sciences"  (III.  rx),  from 

which   I  COpy  the  follow  -  :■«/.:  (p.    ['.',)  ; 

i   the  can  eof  thie  wonderful  difference  between  the  dead  partlolei 
mi' i  the  liTinf  particles  of  matter  appearing  la  otfc  Identical?    thatdif- 
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ference  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Life  ?  I,  for  one,  cannot  tell  you.  It  may 
be  that,  by  and  by,  philosophers  will  discover  some  higher  laws  of  which  the  facts 
of  life  are  particular  cases, — very  possibly  they  will  find  out  some  bond  between 
physico-chemical  phenomena  on  the  one  hand  and  vital  phenomena  on  the  other. 
At  present,  however,  we  assuredly  know  of  none  ;  and  I  think  we  shall  exercise 
a  wise  humility  in  confessing  that  for  us,  at  least,  .  .  .  this  spontaneity  of 
action  .  .  .  which  constitutes  so  vast  and  plain  a  distinction  between  living 
bodies  and  those  which  do  not  live  is  an  ultimate  fact :  indicating,  as  such,  the 
existence  of  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the  subject-matter  of  biological 
and  that  of  all  other  sciences." 

Between  185-i  and  the  publication  of  the  essay  "  On  the  Physical  Basis 
of  Life,"  in  1868,  natural  science  advanced  with  strides  which  have  no 
parallel,  and  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  brought  about  a  revolution  in 
our  conception  of  the  history  of  living  nature.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Huxley's  point  of  view  also  undergoes  significant  change,  and  that 
a  new  aspect  of  nature  now  excites  his  interest  and  absorbs  his  atten- 
tion. The  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  of  life  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  generalization  that  all  living 
things  are  related  by  birth,  had  given  new  meaning  to  the  familiar 
truth  that  they  are  all  fundamentally  identical  in  structure ;  and  the 
essay  of  1868  deals  with  this  aspect  of  living  organism.  The  essay  is 
regarded  by  many  readers — both  those  who  look  upon  it  with  horror, 
and  those  who  make  it  the  basis  of  a  biological  creed — as  contradictory 
to  the  essay  of  1854,  but  I,  for  one,  am  unable  to  find  in  it  any  basis 
for  this  opinion.  Its  motive — the  truth  that  "  protoplasm  is  the  formal 
basis  of  life";  that  "it  is  the  clay  of  the  potter,  which,  bake  it  and 
paint  it  as  he  will,  remains  clay,  separated  by  artifice  and  not  by  nature 
from  the  commonest  brick  or  sun-dried  clod  " — is  no  novelty.  In  fact 
the  essay  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  in  modern  tonus  of  the 
new  evidence  which  modern  science  furnishes  in  continuation  of  t he- 
familiar  conviction  that,  so  far  as  his  physical  basis  is  concerned,  man 
hath  no  preeminence  above  the  beasts;  that  they  all  have  one  breath  ; 
that  all  flesh  is  grass;  that  it  is  the  rain  on  the  earth  which  causes  the 
bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth;  thai  as  for  the  earth,  it  giveth 
us  bread;  that  the  vital  spark  is  soon  quenched  unless  it  is  kept  alive 
by  fuel  from  without;  that  the  living  machine  must  soon  break  down 
and  wear  out,  ami  that  then  shall  ret  urn  the  dust  to  the  earth  as  it  was. 

Euxley  says:  "Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  tolerably  certain  that 
when  the  propositions  I  have  just  placed  before  you  an  ible  to 

publio  comment  and  criticism,  they  will  be  condemned  by  tnanj  zeal- 
ous persons,  and  perhapi  I  ie  few  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful*1 
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Those  who  remember  the  reception  of  the  essay  are  aware  that  this 
expectation  was  not  disappointed ;  bnt  it  is  hard  to  understand  why, 
for  its  substance,  if  not  its  modern  language,  has  been  the  common 
property  of  some  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful  for  ages. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  one  should  challenge  Huxley's  statement  that 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  logically  bound  to  apply  to  protoplasm  or 
the  physical  basis  of  life  the  same  concejDtions  which  are  held  to  be 
legitimate  elsewhere.  If  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water  are  its 
properties,  so  are  those  presented  by  protoplasm  its  properties."  We 
may  have  practical  objections,  based  on  expediency  and  not  on  logic, 
to  the  further  statement  that  "  we  live  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith  that 
by  the  advance  of  molecular  physics  we  shall  by  and  by  be  able  to  see 
our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constituents  of  water  to  the  properties  of 
water  as  we  are  now  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of  a  watch  from  the 
form  of  its  parts  and  the  way  they  are  put  together."  Faith  and  hope 
are  good  things  no  doubt,  and  "  expectation  is  permissible  when  belief 
is  not "  (VIII  viii.  1870) ;  but  experience  teaches  that  the  expectation 
or  faith  of  the  master  is  very  apt  to  become  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
lent,  and  "science  warns  us  that  the  assertion  which  outstrips  evi- 
dence is  not  only  a  blunder,  but  a  crime."  (III.  IV.  150.  1880.)  'In 
order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  adding  to  the  criminal  classes  it  is  perhaps 
veil  for  those  who  are  teacti  i  keep  their  faith  outside  the  labora- 
tory as  much  as  possible. 

With  this  qualification  I  have  nothing  but  approval  for  the  passage 

quol  Has  forth  of  the  essay.     Like  Huxley  1  hold  that 

ically  bound  to  apply  to  protoplasm  the  same  conceptions  as 

rhich  are  held     i       legitim  ewhere.     Without  believing,  I 

doubting,  that  all  th«'  properties  of  organisms 

ly  be  some  day  deduced  from  die  nature  and  disposition  of 

tituent  molecules.     If  I  Bhould  live  to  sec  this  proved,  I 

lieve  it  without  remodelling  any  beliefs  I    now    hold,   for 

:  •  I  do  not  believe  that  these  activities  are  the  result  of 

anythi:  than    physical   Structure.      I    simply   do  not   know,   and 

>  belief  what  ra]bject,  although   I  welcome  every 

addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  physical  basis  of 

life,  in  the  conviction  that  tin  ary  condition  for 

[must also insisl  .  thai  nothi  tns  more  obvious 

to  016  than  th  tt   Study    tin-    form  of  tin-  pari  .■.nidi,  and 

if"--  «ray  th  pul  together,  till  the  crack  of  doom,  without  under- 

'  hi  a:.  e  worthy  of  the  name.    To  understand  it  we 
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must  study  not  only  its  mechanism  and  the  movements  to  be  deduced 
from  it,  but  the  movements  of  the  earth  as  well :  and  then  we  must 
study  a  third  thing, — that  relation  between  the  two  which  fits  a  watch 
for  man's  service.  I  hold  that,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  we  can 
"  understand  "  watches,  and  that  good  common  sense  forces  us  to  admit 
not  only  that  the  fitness  of  a  watch  is  real,  but  that  it  is  the  only  basis 
for  a  rational  interest  in  watches.  Analogies  are  dangerous  weapons, 
because  of  our  fondness  for  pushing  them  farther  than  the  facts  warrant, 
and  for  assuming  that  resemblance  in  one  feature  involves  resemblance 
in  other  features.  The  fact  that  living  things  are  like  watches  in  their 
fitness,  in  their  adjustment  to  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  at 
once  suggests  many  interesting  questions  with  which  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  dealing.  This  particular  resemblance  is  obvious,  and  I  hold 
that,  whatever  may  be  possible  to  the  zoologist  of  future  ages,  the  only 
method  of  studying  this  fitness  which  is  available  at  the  present  day  is 
like  that  which  we  apply  to  watches.     Huxley  says  : 

"  If  the  properties  of  water  may  be  properly  said  to  result  from  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  its  component  molecules,  I  can  find  no  intelligible  ground  for 
refusing  to  say  that  the  properties  of  protoplasm  result  from  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  its  molecules." 

I  know  no  reason  why  any  one  should  "  refuse  to  say  "  this,  except 
that  "  the  assertion  which  outstrips  evidence  is  a  crime."  AVhen  it  has 
been  proved,  I,  for  one,  shall  say  it  cheerfully :  but  I  cannot  forget  that 
we  have  been  taught  for  two  thousand  years  and  more  that  life  is  not 
a  property  of  the  physical  basis  like  the  properties  of  water,  but  a  rela- 
tion, an  adjustment  between  the  properties  of  the  organism  and  those 
of  the  environment,  between  internal  relations  and  external  relations  ; 
that  this  adjustment  serves  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  species,  and 
that  we  know  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  water  or  in  anything  else 
except  living  beings  and  their  products — such  as  watches,  and  spiders' 
webs  and  birds'  nests. 

The  author  of  our  oldest  work  on  zoology  opens  it  with  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  its  purpose  : 

"To  say  what  are  the  ultimate  substances  out  of  whioh  an  animal  is 
formed  .  .  .  is  no  more  sufficient  than  would  be  a  similar  account  in  tK 

a  couch.    For  we  should  not  lu>  oontent  with  saying  tint  tiu>  couch  was  made 
of  bronze  or  wood,  <>r  whatever  it  might  be,  but  should  trj    to  describe 
design  or  mode  of  composition  in  preference  to  the  mat. -rial.    .    .    .    it  is  plain 
that  the  teaching  of  the  old  physiologist!  is  Inadequate,  and  thai  the  true  method 
is  to  state  what  the  definitive  oharactei  i  are  that  distinguish  the  animal  as  a 
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whole,  ...  in  fact,  to  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  should  do  were  we 
giving  a  complete  description  of  a  couch"  (or  a  meat  jack).  (Aristotle,  "  Parts 
of  Animals,"  I.  I.) 

If  this  is  true  :  if  life  is  not  a  property  like  those  of  water,  but  an  ad- 
justment between  properties,  it  must  be  clear  that  no  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  any  properties  of  the  physical  basis  except  the  property  of 
fitness  can  ever  give  us  a  science  of  life,  although  it  must  be  equally 
clear  that  knowledge  of  all  its  properties  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
progress.  My  comment  on  the  essay  "  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life  " 
is  that,  while  I  fully  agree  with  it,  I  hold  with  Aristotle  that  it  is  "  in- 
adequate," although  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
this  inadequacy  may  be  due  to  our  own  limitations,  and  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  While  I  find  nothing  in  the  essay  which  need 
give  any  one  a  moment's  "nightmare,"  I  am  equally  unable  to  find  in 
it  any  warrant  except  "faith  "  for  the  dogma  that  biology — the  science 
of  life — now  is,  or  is  at  all  likely  soon  to  be,  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  or  any  other  property  except  fitness,  of  the 
physical  basis. 

The  partial  failure  of  training  in  biological  laboratories  to  make 
naturalists  of  the  students,  or  to  excite  in  them  that  interest  in  the 
homes  of  living  things  which  has  so  often  proved  a  greater  delight 
than  art  or  literature ;  its  failure  to  stimulate  the  investigation  of  those 
relations  between  animals  and  plants  and  the  world  around  them  which 

statute  life, — has  begun  to  attract  attention  ami  to  excite  comment 
Among  the  many  reasons  B  I  for  this  failure,  "  microtomes  "  have 

rapied  a  prominent  place  and  have  been  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the 

chief,  although  no  one  can  treat  seriously  the  assertion  that  we  can 

too  many  or  fined  means  for  research  into  structure.     Prom 

long  acquaint  irith  many  Students  and  from   much  discussion  with 

them  T  have   :-  If   that   the   belief   that    OUT  biology  (tin;  l>i- 

present  day,  and    not   that  <»f   the   unknown    future)  ends 

with  the,  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  physical  basis — 
belief  that  bi<  is  "nothing  but'"  the  discovery  of  its  physical 

and  chemical  properties    has  much  to  do  with  it.     Mv  experience  also 
tells  me  that  the  essay  "  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Lit'         appealed  to 
'  I'-ntilic  warrant  for  this  belief,  although  we  have  seen  that  it 
affirms  acinic  ■  than  a  "  hope  n  for  this  consummation^ 

This  ground  was  all         sd  over  before  Ari  ad  perhaps 

it  may  not  be  too  much  of  s  Bight  of  the  imagination  to  inquire  what 
he  might  have  thought  of  thj  ft     Do  not  his  reflections  in  the 
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"  Parts  of  Animals  "  warrant  the  assertion  that  his  comment  would  be 
something  like  this  ? — 

"  Your  natural  science  interests  me  more  than  anything  else  in  your  modern 
world  ;  and  your  century  is  distinguished  beyond  all  others  for  progress  in  the 
history  of  life.  I  am  delighted  with  this  essay,  and  no  other  pleasure  could  com- 
pare with  that  which  I  should  find  in  a  course  of  study  on  the  properties  of  living 
things  with  the  aid  of  your  appliances  for  research  ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that 
the  whole  case  is  stated  in  the  essay  ?  While  clay  is  the  physical  basis  of  the 
potter's  art,  its  essence  is  fitness  for  the  use  of  man  :  and  what  concerns  us  is  not 
that  he  uses  clay,  but  that  he  makes  from  it  now  a  foundation-brick  and  now  an 
ornamental  coping  ;  now  a  homely  kitchen  pot,  and  now  a  graceful  urn.  I  have 
studied  your  wonderful  chronometers  until  I  am  '  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of 
a  watch  from  the  form  of  its  parts  and  the  way  they  are  put  together,'  but  I 
failed  to  understand  it  until  I  perceived  that  relation  between  its  movements  and 
those  of  the  earth  which  constitutes  its  fitness  for  man's  service.  I  tried,  long 
ago,  to  show  that  something  very  similar  is  true  of  living  things.  We  may  some 
time  be  able  to  foresee  or  deduce  all  their  actions  from  their  structure,  but  at 
present,  as  in  my  own  day,  the  only  available  way  to  understand  them  is  to  study 
their  relations  to  the  world  around  them. 

' '  My  teaching  that  the  essence  of  a  living  being  is  not  what  it  is  made  of,  nor 
what  it  does,  but  why  it  does  it,  has  been  well  rendered  by  one  of  your  contem- 
poraries into  the  statement  that  life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  between  internal 
and  external  relations.  If  this  is  true,  is  not  the  biology  which  restricts  itself  to 
the  physical  basis,  and  forgets  the  external  world,  like  your  play  of  '  Hamlet' 
without  the  Hamlet.  Is  not  the  biological  laboratory  which  leaves  out  the  ocean 
and  the  mountains  and  meadows  a  monstrous  absurdity  ?  Was  not  the  greatest 
scientific  generalization  of  your  times  reached  independently  by  two  men  who 
were  eminent  in  their  familiarity  with  living  things  in  their  homes  ? 

"  You  ask,  '  What  better  philosophical  status  has  vitality  than  aquosity  ?' — 
and  I  ask  you  in  turn  what  better  status  has  volition  than  vitality  ? — yet  you  find 
the  employment  of  this  word  both  useful  and  justifiable.  You  can  separate 
water  into  its  elements,  and  then,  by  recombining  them,  you  can  get  water  again  ; 
and  this  you  may  repeat  as  often  as  you  choose  :  but  can  you,  as  yet,  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort  with  living  things  ?  When  by  the  methods  of  the  laboratory 
you  have  made  a  living  being  ;  when  you  have  made  not  merely  protoplasm, — nor 
even  protoplasm  capable  of  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  and  contraction, — but 
protoplasm  able  to  maintain  persistent  adjustment  to  the  shifting  world  around  it, 
— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  admit  that  my  word  '  vitality  '  (tpvXV)  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  long  career  of  usefulness. 

"  I  admitted  long  ago  that  it  is  as  much  a  property  of  a  bird  to  build  a  nest 
as  it  is  a  property  of  water  to  freeze  ;   but  our  Interest  In  the  nest  lies  in  its  fitness 

for  maintaining  the  species.    I  hear  it  said  anion--  you  that  Boienoe  has  nothing 

to  do  with  the  Why  ?  but  Only  with  the  How?;   but    we  can  siireb    give  answers 

to  the  question!  '  Why  do  men  make  and  buy  w  atones  P ' — '  Why  do  birdi  puisne 

their  prey?'— 'Why  do  they  flee  their  enemies?'—- and  'Why  do  they   make 

i?'— answers  which  are  good  and  sensible,  although  thej  are  incomplete. 

"The  naturalists  of  yOUT  day   are  adding  continuall)    to   the  Overwhelming 

evidence  <>f  a  truth  which  was  unsuspected  in  mine)— the  mutability  ^(  s|>ecief 
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and  the  continuity  of  life.  If  I  could  now  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Parts  of 
Animals,'  I  should  treat  with  more  consideration  than  they  seemed  to  merit  two 
thousand  years  ago  the  views  of  my  contemporaries  who  held  that  extermination 
and  survival  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  fitness,  but  I  should  still  contend  that 
the  study  of  fitness  is  the  true  aim  of  biology. "_, 

This  comment  on  the  current  interpretation  of  the  essay  on  "  The 
Physical  Basis  of  Life  "  seems  to  me  to  be  good  common  sense,  and 
therefore  good  science  :  and  it  also  seems  to  me  to  be  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  teachings  of  the  "  Parts  of  Animals." 

Huxley  makes  many  references  to  the  problems  of  biology  in  later 
essays,  but  space  will  permit  us  to  examine  none  except  the  last.  In 
1894  I  find  certain  Prolegomena  (IX.  i.  1894)  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
read  between  the  lines  clear  indications  that,  notwithstanding  the  period 
represented  by  the  essay  on  "  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  Huxley 
ended  as  he  began, — almost,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  old-fashioned 
conviction  that  living  things  do,  in  some  way  and  to  some  degree,  con- 
trol or  condition  inorganic  nature  ;  that  they  hold  their  own  by  setting 
the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and 
that  this  is  their  most  notable  and  distinctive  characteristic.  He  says 
the  flora  of  the  region  when  as  in  a  "state  of  nature  "  until 

three  or  four  years  before,  when  the — 

— "state  of  nature  wasbroughl  to  an  end,  so  far  as  a  small  patch  of  soil  Is  con- 
cerned, by  the  intervention  of  man.  The  patch  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
wall.  ...  In  short,  it  wm  made  Into  a  garden.  ...  It  will  be  admitted  that 
Hie  garden  is  as  much  a  work  of  art  or  artifice  as  anything  that  can  be  mentioned. 
Tli»-  energy  localized  In  certain  human  bodies,  directed  by  .similarly  localized 
intellects,  has  produced  a  collocation  of  other  material  bodies  which  could  not 
be  brought  about  In  i  state  of  nature.  The  same  proposition  is  true  of  all  the 
work-, 'if  man's  hand  .  from  a  flint  Implement  to  a  cathedral  or  a  chronometer : 
and  it.  Isbeoaa  true  that  we  call  these  things  artificial,  term  them  works 

of  art,  or  artifice,  bj  way  of  distingui  bing  them  from  the  products  of  the  cosmic' 

'■ss,  workin  !<•  man,  which    We   Call   natural,  or  works  of  nature.     The 

distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  works  of  nature  and  those  of  man  is  univer 
sally  ised,  and  it  is,  a    i  >  m    I  re,  both  useful  and  justifiable." 

I  I      I  that  the  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  that  the  Legitimate 

ait  of  this  line  of  reflection  Lead    straight  back  to  the  Ajistotelean 

in  the  of  1  54(111  il  40),  that  "  to  the  student  of 

life  Lth  die  student  of  physics)  the  aspect  of  nature  is 

l.     Eere  incessant,  and,  so  Eai  Icnow,  spontaneous  change 

the  rule:    r<  I  b]  option     the  anomaly  to  be  accounted  for. 

Laying  thing  do  inertia  and  tend  to  oo  equiUbrium," 
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Many  biologists  find  their  greatest  triumph  in  the  doctrine  that  the  liv- 
ing body  is  a  u  mere  machine  " :  but  a  machine  is  a  collocation  of  matter 
and  energy  working  for  an  end,  not  a  spinning  toy ;  and  when  the 
living  machine  is  compared  to  the  products  of  human  art,  the  legiti- 
mate deduction  is  that  it  is  not  merely  a  spinning  eddy  in  a  stream  of 
dead  matter  and  mechanical  energy,  but  a  little  garden  in  the  physical 
wilderness ;  that  the  energy  localized  in  living  bodies,  directed  by  simi- 
larly localized  vitality,  has  produced  a  collocation  of  other  material 
bodies  which  could  not  be  brought  about  in  a  state  of  physical  nature, 
and  that  the  distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  works  of  non-vital 
nature  and  those  of  life  is  both  useful  and  justifiable. 

What  this  distinction  may  mean  in  ultimate  analysis  I  know  no 
more  than  Aristotle  or  Huxley ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  ever 
will  know  until  we  find  out.  One  thing  we  may  be  sure  it  does  not 
mean, — that  the  living  world  is  anything  but  natural :  for  all  men  of 
science  must  agree  with  Aristotle  ("  Parts  of  Animals,"  III.  11.  16) 
that  "  in  all  our  speculations  therefore,  concerning  nature,  what  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  general  rule  "  (not  forces,  or  causes,  or  neces- 
sary laws).  "  For  that  is  natural  which  holds  good  either  universally  or 
generally."  '  If  we  are  to  understand  this  fitness  which  is  so  distinctive 
of  living  things,  this  must  be  brought  about,  not  by  keeping  it  locked 
out  of  sight  as  a  chamber  of  horrors,  but  by  bringing  it  into  the  bright 
light  of  day  ;  by  "  intending  the  mind  "  upon  it ;  by  attacking  it  with 
Descartes'  method  of  using  one's  reason  rightly  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Whether  this  method  is  or  is  not  adequate,  we  shall  know  when  we 
find  out ;  but  we  have  no  other,  and  the  discoveries  of  Wallace  and 
of  Darwin  give  a  basis,  not  for  a  belief,  but  for  a  hope  that  it  may  some 
day  prove  adequate. 

Times  are  changed  since  Huxley  warned  his  hearers  in  1868  that,  in 
accepting  protoplasm  as  the  physical  basis  of  life,  he  was  "  placing  his 
foot  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in  most  people's  estimation,  is  the 
reverse  of  Jacob's  and  leads  to  the  antipodes  of  heaven."  Now  "  Scien- 
tific Rip  Yan  Winkle"  and  " Aristotelean "  are  the  mildest  phrases 
applied  to  him  who  holds  that  life  is  more  than  a  basis, — to  him  who 
doubts  whether  the  essay 'states  the  whole  or  even  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  case  ;  and  he  is  lueky  if  he  is  not  told  that  he  tfl  a  "  Spirit- 
ualist," "false  to  the  spirit  of  Soienoe,"  or  at  the  very  least  that  he 
is  "illogical."    In  this  case  he  oan  only  b&j   with  Euzley  (IX   10. 

1  Bee  also  Huxley,  Vll.  164.  "  Natiuv  tiuaii:,  miliar  iiioiv  nor  loss  than  tlt.it 
which  is." 
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1894)  that  "  if  it  is  urged  that  the  .  .  .  cosmic  process  cannot  be  in 
antagonism  with  that  .  .  .  which  is  part  of  itself,  I  can  only  reply  that 
if  the  conclusion  that  the  two  are  antagonistic  is  logically  absurd,  I  am 
sorry  for  logic,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  is  so,"  or,  as  Aristotle 
expresses  it,  "  it  holds  good." 

My  own  interest  in  this  distinction  is  entirely  practical  and  not 
philosophical.  Whatever  philosophical  basis  it  may  have  or  may  not 
have,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  question  its  practical  bearing  on 
the  study  of  biology  at  the  present  day  and  for  many  ages  to  come.  If 
it  is  urged  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  destined  to  be 
resolved,  in  the  long  run,  into  our  consciousness  of  changes  in  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  our  minds,  and  that  the  "  external  world  "  to  which  plants 
and  animals  respond  is  also  to  be  resolved  into  changes  in  their  physical 
basis,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  this  possibility  ;  but  I  hold  it  unwise 
to  forget  that  the  same  daily  experience  which  justifies  our  confidence 
in  the  orderly  sequence  of  external  nature  also  warrants  the  assump- 
tion that  their  external  world  is  the  same  as  ours.  The  question  of  its 
reality  or  unreality  has  no  more  to  do  with  this  purely  practical  con- 

nce  than  has  the  presence  or  absence,  in  a  dog  or  an  oak-tree,  of 
•inns  belief  in  it. 

Those  who  hold  the  faith  that  science  will  some  day  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  snch  actions  as 
writing  a  review  of  I  lux he  quite  welcome  to  their  faith; 

but  I  hold,  as  a  purely  practical  mutter,  that  they  may  find  out  in  a 
much  shorter  way  why  I  have  written  this  article  ;  and  I  also  hold  that 
this  is  likely  to  he  the  case  for  some  considerable  time.  1  also  believe 
with  Aristotle  that  the  most  practical  way  within  our  reach  of  study- 
ing that  adjustment  between  the  organism  and  the  external  world — 

that  lltneSfi — which  constitutes  life,  is  to  learn  all  we  c;in  aboul  the  physi- 

and  all  that  we  can  about  its  1'itnrss  ;   and   I  hold   f.-ist  to  this 

purely  practical  belief  without,  any  faith  in  the  unknown  biology  of 

'ant,  future,  and  a:  oredly  without  any  desire  t<>  discount  it 

W.   K.   BBOOK& 
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To  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  popular  press,  the  country  would 
seem  to  be  between  the  devil  of  state  interference  and  the  deep  sea  of 
gold.  The  two  epithets,  "plutocracy"  and  "paternalism,"  so  freely 
applied,  are  intended  to  characterize  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  times 
in  these  two  opposite  directions,  and  are  calculated  to  engender  the 
bitterest  feelings  in  the  public  mind.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
it  would  certainly  be  useful,  standing  aloof  from  the  contest,  to  make 
a  cool,  unbiassed  analysis  of  the  true  meaning  of  these  terms  in  their 
relation  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  While  it  may  be  admitted 
that  this  is  impossible,  such  an  approximation  to  it  as  the  conditions 
will  allow  can  certainly  do  no  harm. 

On  all  subjects  that  interest  mankind  there  are  extremes  of  thought, 
and  these  form  a  sort  of  penumbra  outside  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  right-minded  people.  While  most  persons  consider  the 
possession  of  wealth  a  rightful  condition  and  a  laudable  aim  of  life, 
there  are  some  who  accept  Proudhon's  dictum,  "  la  propria  cest  le  vol" 
and  nearly  all  shades  of  opinion  between  these  may  be  found.  The 
average  man  desires  to  see  the  business  interests  of  society  left  free  and 
open  to  equal  competition,  but  there  are  those  who  would  have  the 
state  conduct  all  industry  and  make  all  citizens  salaried  employees. 
Between  these  views  there  are  also  many  intermediate  ones.  This  con- 
dition has  always  existed  very  much  as  it  is  to-day.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  to  be  little  danger  that  any  of  the  extremes  of  popular  opinion 
will  ever  prevail,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  always  a  moderate,  often 
rhythmic,  drift  in  some  one  direction,  so  that  what  were  extremes  are 
so  no  longer,  and  other  unthought-of  schemes  occupy  the  van.  It  is 
this  that  constitutes  social  progress. 

Justly  or  unjustly,  society  has  made  wraith  a  measured  worth.  It 
is  easy  on  general  principles  to  prove  that  it  is  not  Buoh  a  measure. 
Every  <>ih-  is  personally  cognizant  of  numerous  oases  t<>  theoontrary, 

All  will  admit  that,  taken  in  the  abstract,  the  principle  is  nnsoiuul,  and 

yel  ;ill  :i<-t  upon  it.     Not  rationally,  aoi  perhaps  consciously,  but  still 

they  do  it.      It  is  M  human  ii:ituro  "    to  ivsjuvt    those   who   ha\  e,  and  to 
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care  little  for  those  who  have  not  There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  if  one 
is  destitute  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  inevitably  ascribed  to 
some  personal  deficit  In  a  word,  absence  of  means  is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  made  to  stand  for  absence  of  merit.  Its  cause  is  looked  for  in 
character.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  indisposition  to  help  the  unsuccessful,  and  the  willingness  to  help 
the  successful.  Aside  from  the  prospect  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  no  one 
wants  to  waste  time,  energy,  or  money  on  what  is  worthless, — and 
possession  is  the  primary  test  of  worth. 

It  would  be  easy  to  work  out  the  genesis  of  this  sentiment,  and  to 
show  how  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  universal  competition  in  society, 
where  the  fittest  to  survive  is  always  the  one  who  can  gain  possession 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  this  world's  goods.  It  has  therefore  a  rational 
basis,  a  substratum  of  truth  on  which  to  rest  We  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  it  here  as  a  fact  It  is  universal.  Those  who  most  thoroughly 
condemn  it  are  influenced  by  it     The  force  that  works  against  it  in 

•tv  is  not  the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  sentiment  itself,  but 
[mother  and  wholly  dissimilar  feeling,  viz.,  sympathy.  This  sentiment 
is  not  rational,  but  illogical,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  men  give  alms  to 

rfy  temporary  want  rather  than  opportunity  to  supply  permanent 

!.-■.     Bat  of  the  other  sentiment,  which  may  be  called  "  plutolatry," 

— t!  -hip   of   wealth, — even    the   victims  show  traces,   and  in  de- 

nouncing the  rich  they  unconsciously  attribute  to  them  a  personal 
dignity  proportional  to  their  wealth. 

Thru  it  cornea  about  that  wealth,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  is 
a  tremendous  power.     It  gives  Qot  only  ease,  plenty,  luxury,  but,  what 

ifl  infinitely  more,  the  respect  of  all   and   the  envy  of  the  less  favored. 

[1  rd,  superiority ;  and  the  strongest  craving  of  man's 

in  one  way  or  another,  to  be  SOl    OVCT  his  fellows.      When  all 

ered,  the  futility  of  the  proposal  of  certain  reformers  to 

ion  for  proprietary  aoqnisitioi]  becomes  apparent.     It 

.■•■I  that  this  passion  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period 

to  be,  the  ruling  element  of  the  industrial  .  bate.     That  it  has  done  and 

•ill  doing  incalculable  servi  xriety  few  will  deny.    'That,  it  may 

continue  to  be  asefu]  to  the  end  of  our  present  industrial  era  will 

probably  be  admitted  by  all  but,  a  .-mall  class. 

[f  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  even  Cor  the  benefit  of  individuals, 

'•.all  th  .  ed  in  th<-  temi  "  plutocracy,"  the  indictment  would 

not  be  If  the  governing  power  implied  in  the  last  component 

of  the  ■  more  than  the  normal  influence  that  wealth 
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exerts,  no  great  injury  to  society  could  accrue.  Even  the  amassing  of 
colossal  fortunes  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  since  the  very  activity  which  it 
requires  stimulates  industry  and  benefits  a  large  number.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  a  danger — in  the  transmission  of  such  fortunes  to  inactive  and 
non-productive  heirs — of  creating  a  non-industrial  class  in  perpetuity ; 
but  this  could  be  remedied,  without  hardship  to  any  worthy  person,  by 
a  wise  limitation  of  inheritance. 

So  much  for  plutocracy.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  pole  of  public 
opinion  and  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  "  paternalism."  Literally, 
of  course,  paternalism  in  government  would  be  restricted  to  cases  in 
which  the  governing  power  is  vested  in  a  single  person,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  well-disposed  and  seeking  to  rule  his  subjects  for  their 
own  good,  as  a  father  governs  his  children.  But  a  ruling  family,  or 
even  a  large  ruling  class,  may  be  supposed  to  govern  from  similar  mo- 
tives. In  either  case  the  governed  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  voice 
in  the  matter,  but  are  cared  for  like  children  by  the  assumed  wisdom 
of  their  rulers.  How  far  from  true  paternalism  is  anything  that 
exists  in  this  or  any  other  civilized  country  to-day  may  therefore  be 
readily  seen.  No  one  will  claim  that  there  is  any  danger,  in  a  repre- 
sentative government  with  universal  suffrage,  of  any  such  state  being 
brought  about.  This  shows  at  the  outset  that  the  term  it>  not  used  in 
its  original  and  correct  sense,  but  is  merely  borrowed  and  applied  as  a 
stigma  to  certain  tendencies  in  republican  governments  which  the 
users  of  it  do  not  approve.  What  are  these  tendencies?  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  they  are  tendencies  toward  the  assump- 
tion by  the  state  of  functions  that  are  now  entrusted  to  private 
enterprise. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  logically  argued  that  the  indefinite  extension 
of  such  powers  would  eventuate  in  the  most  extreme  Bocialistdc  system, 
— the  conduct  of  all  business  by  the  state.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
shown  with  equal  logic  that  the  entire  relinquishment  of  the  [unctions 
which  the  State  has  already  assumed  would  he  the  abolition  -  em- 

inent itself.  The  extremists  of  one  party  would  land  us  in  socialism; 
those  of  the  other,  in  anarchy,  But  en  one  side  it  is  said  hy  the  mere 
moderate  that  the  true  function  of  government  is  the  proieetion  of 
society;   to  which  it  is  replied  hy   tlie  ether  that  such  extension  I 

ernmental    powers   is   in    die   interest  of   protection,   \        prol  otion 

inst    the    undue    rapacity    <^    private    enterprise.       Here,    as    almost 

every  where  else  m  the  realm  of  politics,  it  is  a  question  of  quae 
and  not  of  quality.    It  ia  not  a  difference  in  principle,  hut  in  pol 
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It  is  the  degree  to  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  government 
is  to  be  carried  out 

If  we  look  for  precedents  and  historical  examples  we  find  great 
diversity.  If  we  take  the  question  of  government  telegraphy  we  find 
that  the  United  States  is  almost  the  only  country  in  the  civilized  world 
that  has  not  adopted  it,  while  the  reports  from  other  countries  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  its  favor.  That  such  a  movement  should  be  called 
paternalism  is  therefore  quite  gratuitous,  and  must  spring  from  either 
pecuniary  interest  or  unenlightened  prejudice.  From  this  on,  up  to 
the  question  of  abolishing  the  private  ownership  of  land,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  problems  presenting  all  shades  of  difference  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  principle  of  state  action  is  to  be  applied  in  their  solution. 
They  need  to  be  fearlessly  investigated,  coolly  considered,  and  wisely 
decided  in  the  true  interests  of  the  public.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions,  but  simply  to  mention 
them  in  illustration  of  the  popular  use  of  the  term  "paternalism."  It 
is  clear  that  that  term  is  employed  solely  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state,  just  as  the  term  "plutocracy"  is 
used  to  arouse  antagonism  to  the  wealthy  classes.  The  words  have  in 
thes'  s  no  natural  meaning,  and,  with  intelligent  persons,  should 

have  no  argumentative  weight 

Are  there,  then,  no  dangerous  or  deleterious  tendencies  in  modern 

iety?    There  certainly  are  such,  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 

direction  of  both  plutocracy  and  paternalism,  giving  to  these  terms  not 

a  literal,  but  a  real  or  scientific   meaning,  as  denoting  respectively  the 

of  wealth,  and  the  too  great  solicitude  for  and  foster- 
ing of  ccrt.-dn  inn  on  the  part  of  ,'-r<>\  eminent. 

The  first  law  of  economics  is  that  every  one  may  be  depended  upon 
at  all  time  in.     It  i-  both  Datura]  and  right  that 

the  individual  should  b  i  acquire  for  himself  and  his; 

and  this  rather  ir:  of   the  rest   of   the  world.      It   was  so  in  the 

olden  time,  when  plr  trength  was  almost  the  only  force.     It.  is  so 

to-day ,  when  busi  rtically  supreme.     Government 

i  to  protect  the  \\e;tk  from  the  strong  in  this  universal 

.  wliat  is  the  same  thing,  to  protect  society  at 

'  i  iginally  it  cupied  solely  with  abuses,  can  led  by  brute 

It  is  still,  so  far  primary  function  of  enforcing  justice  is 

practically  limited  to  this  cl£  icfal  relatively  trifling 

an  ti.  C         till  means  this,  a   it  did  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur, 

I  as  it  does  to-day  in  barbario  countries.    Any  advantage  gained 


Bl 
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by  force  is  promptly  met  by  the  law ;  but  advantage  gained  by  cunning 
by  superior  knowledge, — if  it  be  only  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law, — is 
not  a  crime,  though  its  spirit  be  as  bad  as  that  of  highway  robbery  and 
its  consequences  a  thousand  times  worse. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  modern  society  is  suffering  from  the 
very  opposite  of  paternalism, — from  under-government,  from  the  failure 
of  government  to  keep  pace  with  the  change  which  civilization  has 
wrought  in  substituting  intellectual  for  physical  qualities  as  the  workers 
of  injustice.  Government  to-day  is  powerless  to  perform  its  primary 
and  original  function  of  protecting  society.  There  was  a  time  when 
brigandage  stalked  abroad  throughout  Europe  and  no  one  was  safe  in 
life  or  property.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  adequate  government  Man's 
nature  has  not  changed,  but  brigandage  has  succumbed  to  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  Human  rapacity  now  works  in  subtler  ways.  Plutoc- 
racy is  the  modern  brigandage  and  can  be  dislodged  only  by  the  same 
power, — the  power  of  the  state.  All  the  evils  of  society  are  the  result  of 
the  free  flow  of  natural  propensities.  The  purpose  of  government  is, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  prevent  this  from  causing  injustice.  The  physical 
passions  of  men  are  natural  and  healthy,  but  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  unbridled.  Government  was  established,  not  to  lessen  or  even 
to  alter  them.  Exactly  the  same  is  needed  to  be  done  with  the  higher 
acquisitive  faculty.  It  need  not  be  condemned  ;  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed :  but  it  can  and  should  be  directed  into  harmless  ways  and 
restricted  to  useful  purposes.  Properly  viewed,  too,  this  is  to  secure 
its  maximum  exercise  and  greatest  freedom,  for  unrestrained  license 
soon  leads  to  conflict,  chokes  its  own  free  operation,  and  puts  an  end 
to  its  activity.  The  true  function  of  government  is  not  to  fetter  but  to 
liberate  the  forces  of  society,  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase  their 
effectiveness.  Unbridled  competition  destroys  itself.  The  only  oonv 
petition  that  endures  is  that  which  goes  on  under  judicious  regulation, 

If,  then,  the  danger  of  plutocracy  is  so  largely  due  to  insufficient 
government,  where  is  the  tendency  to  paternalism  In  the  sense  of  too 
much  government?  This  opens  up  the  last  and  most  important  aspect 
of  the  subject.  If  there  were  no  influences  al  work  in  society  but 
those  of  unaided  nature  j  if  we  had  a  pure  physiocrat  ornment 

of   nature,   such   as   prevails   among   wild   animals,   and    the   weak   wore 

thereby  sacrificed  that  the  strong  might  Burvive  to  begel  the  strong,  and 
thus  elevate  the  race  along  the  lines  of  evolution,  however  great  the 
hardship,  we  might  resign  ourselves  to  n  as  part  <a  tin-  ootmio 

scheme.    But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.     Without  stopping  to 
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show  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  civilized  society,  the  qualities 
which  best  fit  men  to  gain  advantage  over  their  fellows  are  the  ones 
least  useful  to  society  at  large,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  point  out  that  in  the  actual  state  of  society  it  is  not  even  those 
who,  from  this  biological  point  of  view,  are  the  fittest,  that  become  in 
fact  the  recipients  of  the  greatest  favors  at  the  hands  of  society.  This 
is  due  to  the  creation,  by  society  itself,  of  artificial  conditions  that  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  forces  and  completely  nullify  all  the  beneficial 
effects  that  are  secured  by  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  on  the 
lower  plane.  Indeed,  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  instead  of  develop- 
ing strength,  either  physical  or  mental,  through  activity  incident  to 
emulation,  it  tends  to  parasitic  degeneracy  through  the  pampered 
idleness  of  the  favored  classes. 

What,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  these  social  conditions  ?  They  are 
at  bottom  integral  parts  of  government  They  are  embodied  in  law. 
Largely  they  consist  of  statute  law.  Where  this  is  wanting  they  rest 
on  judicial  decisions,  often  immemorial,  and  belonging  to  the  lex  non 
scripia.  In  a  word,  they  constitute  the  great  system  of  jurisprudence 
relating  to  property  and  business,  gradually  built  up  through  the  agos 
to  makemi  ire  in  their  possessions  and  safe  in  their  business  trans- 

actions, but  which  in  our  day,  owing  to  entirely  changed  industrial 
conditions,  has  become  the  means  of  tin-owing  unlimited  opportunities 
in  the  way  >me  and  of  barring  out  the  resl  from  all  opportunities 

Thi  ii  of  artificial  props,  bolsterings,  and  scaffoldings  has  grown  so 

perfect  as  to  mak  I  ion  needless  f>>\-  the  protected  class  and  hopeless 
for  the  neglected  mass.  In  a  word,  it  has  become  the  bulwark  of  monop- 
oly.    S;       Pr<  I  John  R  Commons  in  his  "  Distribution  of  Wealth  " : 

"The  heads  of  [ndastriesare  no longer  the  independent  Napoleons  of  finance  ; 
they  find  their  sphere  aa  high-ealaried  managers  and  legal  advisers,  while  thesuo- 
(>f  tii"  rut  i(]>  rr  it  i  in.:  pro]  xt,  iii<-  original  organisers  and  promoters  of  en- 
terprises, are  simply  the  commonplace,  idle  recipients  of  the  permanent  profits 
and  the  mildly  floctnatftig  temporary  profits.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  profits  h 
doe  to  the  powerful  exertions  and  abilities  of  the  captains  of  Industry ,  they  are 
dne  to  certain  £  ial  relations  and  rights,    The  recipients  of  these  inoomes 

with  perfect  security  become  Idlers  and  drones.    They  abdicate  their  funo- 

tiom  a  i  ,,fn  jm  m  n,:<  into  flu*  hands  of  salaried  chiefs  Slid  ad\  i  Ml,  They  STB  Q0 
1"";"  '  |"  -i forming  tin-    .  i  ■.  i,  .  .  ,,r    nr-ii-ty  which  were  p«  i  I'.  •rm<  d  l.y  their  ancestor  I 

or  predecessors,  who  orgsnlred  snd  developed  the  i>n  Inessto  which  they  have 

Aii'l  thus  we  have  the  remarkable  fact,  so  persistently  overlooked 
In  ill  the  disctu  ions  of  current  questions,  thai  government,  which  fails 
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to  protect  the  weak,  is  devoting  all  its  energies  to  protecting  the  strong. 
It  legalizes  and  promotes  trusts  and  combinations  ;  subsidizes  corpora- 
tions, and  then  absolves  them  from  their  obligations  ;  sustains  stock- 
watering  schemes  and  all  forms  of  speculation  ;  grants  without  com- 
pensation the  most  valuable  franchises,  often  in  perpetuity  ;  and  in 
innumerable  ways  creates,  defends,  and  protects  a  vast  array  of  purely 
parasitic  enterprises,  calculated  directly  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of 
municipal  corruption.  The  proofs  of  each  one  of  these  counts  lie  about 
us  on  every  hand.  Only  those  who  are  blinded  by  interest  or  preju- 
dice can  fail  to  see  them. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  civilization  than  the  threatened  ab- 
sorption by  a  few  individuals  of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth, 
so  that  they  can  literally  extort  tribute  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If 
half  a  dozen  persons  could  get  possession  of  all  the  breadstuffs  of  a 
country,  it  would  justify  a  revolution.  Fortunately,  from  the  nature 
of  this  product,  this  is  impossible,  although  long  strides  in  that  direc- 
tion have  from  time  to  time  been  taken.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  some 
other  products  which,  if  less  indispensable,  are  still  among  the  modern 
necessaries  of  life.  All  the  petroleum  of  this  country  is  owned  by  a 
single  trust.  If  men  could  not  live  without  it  there  is  no  telling  how 
high  the  price  would  be  raised.  Nothing  limits  it  but  the  question  of 
how  much  the  public  will  pay  rather  than  do  without.  That  indis- 
pensable product,  coal,  has  well-nigh  reached  the  same  stage  through 
the  several  railroad  combinations  that  now  control  it.  That  which  costs 
sixty  cents  to  mine,  and  as  much  more  to  transport,  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  consumer  for  less  than  five  or  six  dollars.  Does  it  speak  well 
for  the  common  sense  of  a  great  people  that  they  should  continue  to 
submit  to  such  things  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  except  in  the 
power  of  the  nation. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  the  people  began  to  look  into  the  great  question 
of  transportation.  If  a  thorough  investigation  should  show  that  the 
hour  is  not  yet  come  for  the  public  management  of  the  vast  enterprises 
involved,  it  would  at  least  show,  as  it  has  done  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  nearly  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  they  are  in 
need  of  thorough  and  systematic  regulation.  Does  any  one,  for  example, 
suppose  that  there  is  any  permanent  advantage  in  the  railroad  rate-v 

that  are  so  frequently  waged  in  this  country?  The  tow  out-ratea  are 
always  of  Bhort  duration,  and  the  result  is  the  ultimate  combination  of 
the  interests  involved,  usually  followed  by  higher  rates  than  bei 

And  why  should  several   Companies  he  allowed   to  huihl  parallel   lines 
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between  the  same  points,  like  the  three  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City,  when  one  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  supply  the  traffic  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  public  must  pay  this  unnecessary  expense  ? 
Would  it  be  any  infringement  of  human  liberty  for  the  state  to  forbid 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  sold  to 
another  that  had  no  use  for  it  except  to  get  it  out  of  its  way  ?  In  France 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  allowed,  and  the  railroad  system  of  that  country 
is  under  strict  and  rational  state  regulation  ;  yet  no  one  complains  of 
oppression. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  an  industrious  people  is  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  of  their  surplus  earnings.  In  the  existing 
condition  of  things  they  are  driven  into  the  stock-market.  In  a  few 
rare  cases  the  stocks  taken  prove  good.  In  still  rarer  cases — such  as 
the  first  telephone  shares — they  become  enormously  productive.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  first  fluctuate  and  finally  fall  below 
par,  often  to  a  mere  nominal  value.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  directors  of  these  concerns  from  manipulating  the  shares 

a  first  to  enrich  themselves  and  then  to  leave  the  business  a  wreck. 
Witness  the  degeneracy  of  the  great  Thompson-Houston  Electric 
(  apany,  ite  absorption  of  other  properties,  its  passage  into  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  suspension  of  dividends,  and  the  fall  of  the  stock 
to  thirtv-li  Liar,      it  may  be  said  that  those  who  choose 

to  risk  the  hould  Buffer  for  their  folly,      But  there  is  nothing 

that  inga  banks  are  even  more  precarious,  for  here  failure 

ilta  in  total  loss  to  the  depositor.     And  there  seems  to  be  nothing 

'•nt  the  Legal  authorization  of  all  kinds  of  investment  schemes 

to  tempt  the  public  to  entrust  them  with  ite  money,  until  the  organizers 

think  they  ha\  e  all  they  want  and  can  afford  to  "  fail  "  and  retire  with 

it.     Jf  the  cannot  really  require  a  safe  guaranty  to  investors,  or 

prohibit  such  insecxu  nizations,  it,  can  at  Least  offer,  is  the  form 

of  i.  I  sayings  hanks,  an  opportunity  for  prudent  people  to  make 

Je  disposition  of  their  surplus  funds;  and  this  has  been  done  in 
nearly  i  cept  the  I  faited  Stal 

e  of  the  n,  ,,i'  tie  times  is  the  reckless  manner  in 

which    the    most    important,    franehi.-rs    an-    Ix-ine;    <riven    away.      The 

folk  tement  made  by   Mr.  W.  Q   Dodge,   President  of  the 

ited  Oharities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  his  annual  address 

of  December,  1891,  has  not.  to  my  Icnowledge,  been  answered  or  denied. 

It    is   to  be  m.  rely  as  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on   throughout 

the  country : 
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"  Here  are  seven  street  railroad  companies,  two  gas  companies,  two  telegraph 
companies,  two  telephone  companies,  and  one  electric-light  company,  not  one  of 
which  gave  a  cent  for  their  valuable  franchises,  and  the  whole  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  these  fourteen  corporations  the  past  year  is  but  $98,321.45, — a  mere  trifle 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  their  franchises  and  the  profits  drawn  by  them 
from  the  public.  Some  have  never  paid  in  the  full  amount  of  their  capital  stock, 
and  yet  pay  dividends  and  extend  their  works  from  their  profits,  while  the  stock 
of  others  is  quoted  on  the  market  as  from  100  to  400  per  cent  premium." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  these 
franchises,  based  on  "  natural  monopolies,"  are  made  to  constitute  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue. 

The  "  burning  question  "  of  our  day  is  the  reform  of  municipal 
government.  The  evils  complained  of  all  result  from  the  same  cause 
as  the  national  evils  already  enumerated,  which  is  at  bottom  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  citizen  to  what  is  being  done  by  self-seeking  individuals. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  personal  greed  is  laying  the  public  under  tribute. 
Individualism  is  supreme.  Party  politics  are  shrewdly  brought  in  to 
obscure  public  interests,  and  behind  this  veil  abuses  go  unperceived. 
The  cities,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  need  to  wake  from  the  lethargy 
of  laissez  faire,  and  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  would 
do  well  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  recent  policy  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and,  if  they  doubted  its  efficacy,  they  would  only  need  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  "Greater  London."  Some  idea  of  what  there  is  to  be 
learned  in  this  direction  is  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb, 
in  August  last,  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

The  very  possession  of  wealth  is  only  made  possible  by  govern- 
ment The  safe  conduct  of  all  business  depends  upon  the  certain 
protection  of  law.  The  most  powerful  business  combinations  take  place 
under  legal  forms.  Even  dishonest  and  swindling  schemes,  so  long  as 
they  violate  no  penal  statute,  are  protected  by  law.  Speculation  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  legitimate  business,  and  is  upheld  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  though  it  result  in  famine;  and  even  then  bread 
riots  are  put  down  by  the  armed  force  of  the  state.  Thus  has  society 
become  the  victim  of  its  own  system,  against  the  Datura]  effects  of 
which  it  is  powerless  to  protect  itself.  It  has  devised  the  best  possible 
scheme  for  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  human  nature. 

And  n<>w,  mark  !   The  charge  of  paternalism  is  chiefly  made  by  the 

class  that  enjoys  the  largest  share  of  government  protection.  Those 
wh<>  denounce  state  interference  are  the  ones  who  most  frequently  and 

Successfully  invoke  it      The  Cry  Of   laisstz  /aire  mainly   goes   up   from 
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the  ones  who,  if  really  "let  alone,"  would  instantly  lose  their  wealth- 
absorbing  power. 

A  significant  example  of  this  is  found  in  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Pooling  Bill.  In  a  paper  read  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
AY  right  before  the  American  Economic  Association  in  December  last, 
he  characterizes  this  as  "  state-socialistic,"  and  says : 

'  •  This  pending  legislation  is  demanded  at  the  instance  of  the  shippers  and 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  its  passage  is  being  aided  by  a  powerful  lobby 
in  their  service.  The  railroads  base  their  advocacy  of  the  bill  on  the  claim  that  it 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  shippers  to  have  such  a  law." 

And  he  predicts  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  demand  that  the 
government  shall  take  charge  of  the  roads  and  guarantee  dividends  to 
the  stockholders.     He  further  says : 

"All  this  will  be  at  the  demand  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  of  the 
shippers,  and  not  of  the  labor  involved  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  transportation, 
as  the  demand  of  to-day  for  the  enactment  of  the  pooling  bill  is  alleged  to  be 
largely  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers  and  the  public  welfare." 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  to-day  than  the  signal  inability  of  capital 
and  private  enterprise  to  take  care  of  themselves  unaided  by  the  state; 
and  while  they  are  incessantly  denouncing  "  paternalism,11 — by  which 
the  claim  of  the  defenceless  laborer  and  artisan  to  a  share 
in  this  lavish  state  |  -they  arc  all  the  while  besieging  legis- 

latures for  relief  from  their  own  incompetency,  and  "pleading  the  baby 
through  a  trained  body  of  lawyers  and  Lobbyists.    The  dispensing 
of  national  pap  to  thi  should  rather  be  called  M  maternalism,"  to 

which  a  square,  open,  and  dignified  paternalism  would  be  infinitely 
preferal 

1  all  these  things  nni  -t  be  regarded  as  perfectly  natural,  that  is,  in- 

ent  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  not  as  peculiar  to  any  class.    Therefore 

and  vituperation  are  entirely  out  of  place,     [t  is  simply  a 

qu<  4  whether  they  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  go  on.    The 

fault  is  altogether  with  tb         em.     Nor  should  any  one  object  to 

tectioo    of    business    intere  I  .      B  en   monopoly  may   be 

d<-fen<lerl  :  niiij.i-iitioM  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

The  protection  of  the  strong  may  not  be  too  great,  but  there  should  be 

at  the  i         time  protection  of  the  weals  against  1 1 1*  •  protected  strong, 

I  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  remedies,  but  tendencies, 

clear  that  righl  here  are  to  be  located  the  two  greatest 

dai  Here  lit     die  only  plutocracy,  and  here 
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the  only  paternalism.     The  two  are  really  one,  and  are  embodied  in  the 
joint  fact  of  state-protected  monopoly. 

The  degree  to  which  the  citizen  is  protected  in  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  his  possessions  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  state  of  civilization,  but 
this  protection  must  apply  as  rigidly  to  the  poor  man's  possessions  as 
to  those  of  the  rich  man.  In  the  present  system  the  latter  is  not  only 
encouraged,  but  actually  tempted  to  exploit  the  former.  Every  trust, 
every  monopoly,  every  carelessly  granted  franchise,  has  or  may  have 
this  effect,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  part  at  least  of  this  paternal 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  government  should  be  diverted  from  the 
monopolistic  element  and  bestowed  upon  the  general  public.  If  we 
must  have  paternalism,  there  should  be  no  partiality  shown  in  the 
family. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
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I  had  heard  so  many  times,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  that 
woman  owed  to  Christianity  her  social  elevation  and  the  amelioration 
of  her  lot,  that  I  had  come  to  accept  it  as  a  truism.  At  all  events  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  to  question  the  postulate  until,  one  day, 
I  read  in  the  "  Germania"  of  Tacitus  that  among  the  ancient 
Teutons  a  kind  of  sanctity  seemed  to  pertain  to  women.  Truly 
remarkable,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  German  women  were  not  permitted  to  regard  them- 
selves as  standing  outside  the  world  belonging  to  the  men,  nor  were 
they  unconcerned  in  their  warlike  pursuits. 

I  fancy  I  detect  here  a  little  fling  at  the  ladies  of  the  writer's 
own  day,  the  astonishing  variety  of  whose  toilet  articles  we  may 
yet  admire  in  the  Pompeiian  Museum  at  Naples.  Nothing,  I  should 
judge,  was  of  more  serious  import  to  these  damsels  than  their  frivoli- 
ties; and  in  the  art  of  beautifying  themselves  they  have  been  emu- 
lated, but  not  excelled,  by  their  sisters  of  later  date.  If  the  exquisite 
and  elaborate  care  of  one's  physical  self  is  (as  has  been  gravely  con- 
tended j  the  crucial  test  of  civilization,  then  civilization  reached  its 
climax  about  the  age  of  Tiberius,  and  the  feminine  half  of  mankind 
lias  been  retrograding  rather  than  advancing  in  the  last  nineteen 
centuries.  But  to  my  mind  the  test  is  a  flimsy  one,  and  I  could 
easily,  if  that  were  my  present  business,  propose  one  more  worthy 
of  consideration.     If  the  above  statement  of  Tacitus  is  to  be  trusted, 

i  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Germans,  amid  all  the  rudeness  of 

a    pastoral    and    militant   life,  I    elements  <>f   a   higher  civili- 

zation   than     the     fastidious    and    over-refined     Unmans.      The    chief 

f  this  superiority  is,  1  think,  to  be  found  in  their  attitude 

tOU  n. 

This    very    question  as    to    whether  wommi  should    or   should   not 

regard  tle-m  "Ives  as  standing  ou1  the  world  belonging  to  the  men 
has  been  noisily  debated,  snd  is  continually  retimerging  for  fresh 
debate  wl         •  third-:  it  has  been  finally  disposed  of. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  stags  ot 
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controversy,  because,  apparently,  men  conceded  all  that  women 
demanded.  There  is  to  me  something  very  noble  in  the  comradeship 
of  husband  and  wife  which  appears  to  have  existed  among  these 
rude  and  hardy  warriors, — a  comradeship  half  resembling  that  of  boy 
and  girl  before  the  consciousness  of  sex  has  markedly  differentiated 
them.  Not  even  from  the  tribal  council  were  women  excluded. 
Tacitus  expressly  states  that  they  were  attentively  listened  to,  and 
that  their  advice  was  never  left  unheeded.  I  was  once  inclined  to 
suspect  a  bit  of  courteous  exaggeration  in  this,  induced  by  the  writer's 
desire  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  weight  of  personality 
and  serious  worth  of  the  barbarian  women  and  the  flimsy  frivolity 
of  his  own  countrywomen.  But  a  deeper  study  of  Germanic  pa- 
ganism convinced  me  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.  Paganism 
in  the  North  did,  undoubtedly,  tend  to  evolve  sturdier  types  of 
womanhood  than  Christianity  has  done;  and  it  accorded  a  recogni- 
tion to  female  intelligence  which  Christianity  has  been  far  slower  in  ac- 
cording. Largely,  to  be  sure,  the  rude  conditions  incident  to  pastoral 
life,  interrupted  by  frequent  wars  and  migrations,  were  responsible 
for  the  sagacity,  the  readiness  of  resource,  and  the  splendid  courage 
which  the  daughters  of  Germany  seem  to  have  exhibited,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  they  do  to-day.  For  all  that, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Oriental  view  of  womanhood,  implied  in 
the  Bible,  has  had  an  enormous  influence  in  forcibly  checking  the  nor- 
mal development.  The  Catholic  church  not  only  adopted,  but  im- 
mensely exaggerated  the  disabilities  under  which  the  sex  had  labored 
in  Semitic  lands;  and  the  result  was  that  the  free-born,  sagacious,  and 
nobly  self-dependent  daughter  of  the  Teutonic  forests  was  dwarfed, 
subdued,  and  spiritually  crippled  until  she  became  the  commonplace, 
insignificant,  obedient  Hausfrau  of  to-day. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  attractive  to  me  in  the  picture  of 
the  tribal  chiefs,  with  their  wives  and  mothers  grouped  upon  the 
earthen  floor  about  the  fire,  deliberating  concerning  the  alTairs  of 
the  commonwealth.  I  seem  to  see  the  tall,  brawny  warriors,  whose 
shaggy  blonde  heads  and  stubborn  blue  eyes  looked  so  terrible  to 
the  puny  Italians,  and  the  paintings  of  Thumann  and  Piloty  have 
aided  me  in  divining  their  female  counterparts.  Where  will  you 
find  a  type  of  more  splendid  matronly   dignity,  or  more  defiant 

majesty  of  womanhood,  than  the  latter' I  M  Thusnehla"  ?  Where  sueh 
noble  and  healthful  Simplicity  and  vigor  18  in  the  fornuT's  Teutonic 
maidens  ID  u  Hermann's  Return  from  his  ViotOTJ  o\er  the  Romans"-/ 
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They  have  a  fine,  free,  out-of-door  air  about  them,  and  that  sturdy, 
half -boyish  candor  which  is  so  touching  in  the  face  of  a  girl.  They 
have  never  heard  of  St.  Paul's  injunction  that  woman  should  not 
speak  in  meeting ;  and  they  utter  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility 
grave,  well-considered  words  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  tribe  may 
hang.  If  (as  Tacitus  informs  us)  they  were  attentively  listened  to, 
we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  from  gallantry,  but  because  they  had  some- 
thing weighty  and  valuable  to  say.  Gallantry  came  into  the  world 
with  chivalry  over  a  thousand  years  later.  Now,  without  invidious 
comparison,  permit  me  to  ask  if  such  a  scene  or  anything  equivalent 
to  it  would  be  possible  to-day?  1  am,  of  course,  making  allowance 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  government  of  the  German  village 
communities;  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ask  if  women  are  tolerated  in 
cabinet  meetings  or  councils  of  state.  But  even  in  town  meetings  or 
communal  councils  I  believe  that  their  presence  would  now  create  a 
sensation.  If,  for  all  that,  they  have,  since  the  days  of  Maintenon 
and  Pompadour,  wielded  a  considerable  political  influence,  it  has 
usually  been  of  an  unacknowledged  and  subterranean  kind,  of  which 
they  have  had  cause  to  be  ashamed.  And,  truth  to  tell,  their  train- 
ing, or,  if  you  choose,  their  lack  of  training,  and  the  character  which 
this  lack  of  training  has  developed,  would  to-day  make  them  ill  - 
adapted  for  any  serious  business  in  which  prudence  and  deliberation 
were  of  prime  import,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration,  perhaps,  to 
maintain  that  Christianity  is  alone  responsible  for  this  undoubted 
degeneration  of  womanhood,  as  regards  civic  worth,  weight  of  person- 
ality, and  strength  of  character;  but  that  it  has  been  the  strongest 
of  a  number  of  cooperating  factOIB  is  beyond  dispute.  Social  refine- 
ment, increased  security  of  life, — in  a  word,  civilization,  with  its 
changed  ideals, — is  responsible  for  the  rest.  And  the  two  are  so 
closely  intertangled  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends. 

It  is  0  irv  to  comprehend  under  the   term   "chivalry"  that 

radical  atiment  which  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  or 

a  little  earlier,  began  to  rerolntionize  the  social  position  of  woman. 
The  fi i         .<1  unsentimental   comradeship  of  pagan  antiquity  was 
Id  by  as  ted,  mawkish,  and  artificial  homage  which 

implied  a  I  I  respect  cinder  the  mask  of  a  heightened  one.     Only 

i  feminine  nrtuesoame  to  ;arded  as  important,  viz.,  chastity 

and  piety ;  and  so  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned  mere  is  do  disgais- 

tbe  fact  that  beyond  this  point  they  have   never  since  advanced. 
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The  Emperor  William  II.  (if  he  has  not  been  misquoted)  is,  to  be 
sure,  liberal  enough  to  recognize  a  third  virtue,  viz. ,  skill  in  cooking. 
Woman's  sphere,  he  said  recently,  is  bounded  by  the  three  K's — 
Kirche,  Kiiche,  Kinderstube  (church,  kitchen,  nursery).  It  did  not 
trouble  him  to  consider  how  untrue  he  was  to  the  best  German  tradi- 
tion in  making  this  foolish  declaration.  What  kind  of  women  can 
you  expect  to  foster  in  the  mingled  fumes  of  nursery,  church,  and 
kitchen?  Simple,  devout  creatures,  no  doubt, — pious,  higher  domes- 
tics, who  will  bear  children  meekly  and  be  profoundly  at  the  service 
of  their  lords  and  masters.  It  would  be  the  wildest  folly  to  expect 
any  free  and  noble  flowering  of  a  soul  thus  narrowly  circumscribed, 
and  it  is  small  blame  to  the  victims  of  such  a  system  if  they  fail  to 
exhibit  the  qualities  which  we  have  for  seven  hundred  years  been  at 
pains  to  suppress  in  them. 

It  is  against  the  worn-out  ideals  of  the  age  of  chivalry  that  the 
women  are  now  beginning  to  revolt;  and  although  I  am  aesthetically 
shocked  at  their  rebellion,  my  intelligence  justifies  and  approves  it. 
Let  them  reconquer  the  right  to  be  physicians,  surgeons,  priestesses, 
and,  if  they  like,  prophetesses, — all  of  which  they  were  during  pagan 
times.  Let  them  emerge  from  their  historical  swaddling-clothes,  and 
move  their  limbs  and  their  souls  with  happy  freedom  and  grace.  I 
am  aware,  of  course,  that  to  a  limited  extent  they  have  already  recon- 
quered these  ancient  privileges;  but  the  few  daring  pioneers  enjoy 
but  a  chary  recognition  on  the  part  of  society  at  large,  and  for  this 
very  reason  they  have  been  apt  to  develop  their  pugnacity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  charm.  Such  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be  as  normal  and  natural  phenomena  as  their  colleagues 
of  the  masculine  gender. 

I  cannot  close  the  present  reflections  without  correcting  the  very 
general  misconception  that  during  pagan  times  the  position  of  women 
was  practically  that  of  slaves.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  the  legislation  regarding  marriage  ami  divorce  was  in 
Iceland  and  Norway  far  more  mindful  of  the  wife's  interest  than 
it  has  ever  been  during  the  Christian  era.  The  old  Icelandic  law 
stipulated,  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  were  divorced  from  Ins  wife 
(even  though  she  were  the  offending  party")  be  had  to  return  her 
dowry  intact.  Divorce  was  legally  obtainable  if  both  partial  desired 
it,  and  the  law  did  not,  as  in  Christian  times,  insist  upon  publicly 
humiliating   ami  dilgracillg   every  man    and  woman    who  in   youthful 

folly  had  committed  themselves  to  a  ohoioe  whioh  made  ererj  breath 
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a  blight  upon  the  face  of  life,  and  the  hours  a  burden  to  be  dragged 
through  the  weary  length  of  day.  Love  was  not  held  to  be  woman's 
only  concern.  Marital  affection  was  rarely  of  the  wildly  romantic 
sort,  but  a  mutual  hearty  good-will,  esteem,  and  devotion,  often 
amounting  to  tenderness,  bred  by  habit  and  a  community  of  interests. 
There  are  in  the  Sagas  a  few  sublime  instances  of  romantic  attach- 
ments; as  in  the  touchingly  beautiful  tale  of  "  Gunlaug  Serpent- 
ToDgue  and  Helga  the  Fair."  But  they  are  relatively  exceptional. 
What  strikes  one  above  all  in  the  women  of  the  Norse  Sagas  is  their 
admirable  practical  efficiency  and  their  passionate  absorption  in  the 
quarrels,  rivalries,  ambitions,  and  feuds  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers.  Generally  speaking,  love  was  not  all  of  life  to  them,  but 
an  episode,  though  a  highly  important  one.  But  it  did  not  engross 
and  possess  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  Primarily 
they  were  human  beings ;  secondarily,  women.  As  members  of  the 
family  and  the  clan,  they  were  as  much  concerned  in  the  turbulent 
politics  of  the  period  as  those  who  wielded  the  sword ;  nay,  they  were 
only  too  often  the  instigators  of  the  fearful  internecine  wars  which 
devastated  the  land.  A  kind  of  heroic  lawlessness  and  mighty 
power  of  will  made  them  often  terrible  and  at  times  sublime.  We 
have  to  admire,  even  though  we  may  not  approve.  Such  formidable 
strength  of  personality  and  elemental  force  of  character  (for  good  or 
for  ill)  present  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  sweet,  coy,  but  compara- 
tively insignificant  women  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  who  emphatically 
did  "stand  outside  the  world  belonging  to  the  men."  They  dwelt 
much  of  the  time  in  sequestered  bowers,  like  Turkish  houris,  listened 
to  love  romances,  attended  the  solemn  buffooneries  of  the  love  courts, 
gossipped,  embroidered,  played  chess,  dreamed,  sighed,  and  had 
Stolen  interviews  with  lovers.  Their  whole  lives  and  emotions 
Centred  in  the  passion  of  love.  They  were  sweethearts,  wives, 
mothers  (and  probably  fairly  good  ones),  but  they  were  nothing  else. 
They  had  no  separata  individual  exist* -nee,  no  larger  public  interests; 
and  their  personalities  were  therefore^  from  generation  to  generation, 
reduced,  impoverished,  and  dwarfed.  Their  sex  gradually  came  to 
take  precedence  of  their  humanity,  which  is  the  most  disastrous  thing 
that  OSJ)  happen  to  any  creature,   male  or  female! 

It  may  perhaps  1":  impertinent  to  ask  to  what  extenl   Kuropcan 

and  American  iromenof  today  have  emancipated  themselves  from 

this    feudal    ideal.      Th<-    QOTellSl   .     who    not    unfairly    reflect    public 
Opinion,  are  yet  tolerably   unanimous  m    representing  love  as  the   one 
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dominant  and  overshadowing  concern  in  a  woman's  life.  Most  of 
them  are  also  inclined  to  ridicule  any  member  of  the  sex  who  aspires 
to  wider  spheres  of  activity.  We  fill  the  brains  of  our  daughters 
with  current  conventional  catchwords,  as  we  fill  their  pockets  with 
the  current  coin  of  the  Kepublic,  and  it  would  no  more  occur  to  most 
of  us  to  furnish  them  with  the  materials  for  forming  independent 
opinions  than  it  would  to  supply  them  with  the  tools  for  coining 
their  own  money.  So  long  as  this  system  remains  in  vogue,  the 
happy  comradeship  between  men  and  women  which  prevailed  in 
pagan  times  is  out  of  the  question.  For  you  cannot  make  a  comrade 
of  a  cackling  flirt,  or  a  simpering  fashion-plate,  or  an  amiable  echo. 
Until  we  cease  to  teach  our  girls  the  pernicious  folly  that  they  are  to 
live  only  to  love,  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  worth  loving, — 
besides  being  exceedingly  trying  to  live  with. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 


STUDIES   OF  NOTABLE   MEN:    STAMBOLOFF. 

The  assassination  of  ex-Premier  Stambolofl',  of  Bulgaria,  last  July, 
removed  from  the  scene  of  his  activities  the  most  remarkable  person- 
ality in  southeastern  Europe.  Opinions  as  to  his  worth  differ,  and 
perhaps  always  will ;  but  that  he  was  a  very  remarkable  man  no  think- 
ing person  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  stormy  history  of  new  Bul- 
garia is  rich  in  heroic  names,  but  in  achievements  and  just  renown  no 
name  rises  higher  than  that  of  Stefan  Stambolofl.  He  was  born  to 
lead  and  to  command  ;  a  man  of  tremendous  force  of  character,  in- 
domitable will,  and,  in  pursuing  his  plans,  original,  fearless,  and  tire- 
Built  after  the  pattern  and  of  the  stuff  of  which  Nature  builds 
greatness,  his  strength  and  his  weakness,  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  were 
alike  great     A  man,  in  fact. — 

—  u  whoso  genius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  pnifle  it  or  blame  it  too  much." 

It  was  by  no  accident,  therefore,  that  his  murder,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-one,  created  such  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  civilized 

world. 

Stefan  Nikoloft  Stambolofl!  was  born  February  12, 1854,  at  Trnovo, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria     There  he  passed  bis  boyhood,  during 
which  period  of  his  life  his  fertile  imagination  was  fired  by  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  greatness  of  his  enslaved  country.    At  Trnovo  he 
ed  his  primary  education.     Wnen  aboul  seventeen  years  old 
i  and  entered  a  theological  seminary  in  Odessa,  where 
emained  about  three  A         tndent  uhe  Bhowed  a  remark- 

able aptitude  Cor  Learning,  but  his  industrial  moods  were  fitful  and 
irregular."    At  Length  he  left  (some  say  that,  owing  to  his  total  dis- 
ard  of  discipline,  he  pelled)  before  quite  completing  his 

course,  in  order  to  join  the  insurrectionary  bands  in  Rbumania. 

And   who  •,'.'<  [••  tii.  c  |m-,,|,1«-  th.-it  allured  young  Stefan  from  his 

and  what  was  their  aim?     They  consisted  chiefly  of  three 

<-:   fir  '.  1 1  .i'-  {..itriot-,  who  on  account  of  their  patriotism  were 
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exiled,  or  had  saved  themselves  by  flight,  from  Turkey ;  secondly, 
men  who  had  suffered  some  personal  or  family  wrong  (such  as  father 
or  brother  killed,  sister  or  sweetheart  forcibly  carried  away,  by  the 
Turks)  which  had  led  them  to  vow  eternal  vengeance  upon  the  race 
of  their  oppressors ;  and,  thirdly,  regular  outlaws, — half  soldiers,  half 
brigands, — whose  love  of  fighting  and  plunder,  as  well  as  hatred  of  the 
Turk,  had  led  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  genuine  patriots. 
The  headquarters  of  this  motley  crowd  was  the  "  Central  Eevolutionary 
Committee  "  at  Bucharest,  whose  purpose  was  disguised  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Central  Benevolent  Committee."  The  aim  of  this  or- 
ganization was  to  arouse  the  Bulgarian  people  to  rebellion,  in  the  hope 
of  liberating  their  country  from  Turkish  thraldom.  With  this  end  in 
view,  from  time  to  time  small  bands  of  them  attempted  with  arms  to 
force  their  way  into  Turkey ;  but  the  result  of  such  attempts  was 
always  the  same, — the  utter  destruction  of  the  daring  band,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  their  sympathizers,  real  or  suspected.  Yet  other  bands 
followed  in  the  same  track,  only  to  meet  a  similar  fate. 

Another  no  less  daring  and  even  more  romantic  method  of  work 
for  the  same  end  was  their  so-called  "  apostleship."  The  "  Apostles  of 
Liberty  "  were  a  class  of  picked  men,  usually  the  most  ardent  and  per- 
suasive speakers  among  the  revolutionists,  who  were  set  apart  and  sent 
across  the  Danube  to  preach  insurrection  against  the  Turks.  A  more 
perilous  life  than  theirs  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  To  be  sure,  they 
took  some  precautionary  measures.  Each  "  apostle  "  had  an  assumed 
name  and  garb,  as  well  as  an  occupation  which  varied  with  the  places 
he  visited.  Some  of  them  were  in  turn  merchants,  farmers,  foreign 
travellers,  priests,  and  even  Turks.  They  surrounded  themselves  with 
mystery,  and  they  communicated  their  movements  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee by  special  messengers.  But,  despite  all  disguises,  they  were 
hourly  exposed  to  danger.  All  these  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  politi- 
cal liberty,  therefore,  looked  to  the  gallows  as  their  most  probable  goal 

Such  were  the  men,  the  movement,  and  its  agencies  that  allured 
young  Stefan  from  the  seminary  in  1874,  when  Liuben  Karaveloti  was 
the  head  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the  insurrectionary  idea,  and  Vasil  Lei 
sky,  who  had  left  the  altar  to  become  a  revolutionist,  was  by  merit  the 
chief  "apostle."    The  ardent  nature,  patriotic  [error,  and  restless  spirit 

of  Stamboloff  fitted  him   for  just  Such   hazardous  adventures.      lie   at 

once  joined  the  Central  Revolutionary  Committee,  and  threw  his  whole 
soul  and  tireless  energy  int>>  its  cause.  'Thus,  although  a  mere  youth 
of  about,  twenty,  he  Boon  became  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
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the  movement  All  his  rare  talents,  which  have  since  won  for  him  a 
world-wide  fame,  then  became  manifest.  With  his  eloquence  and 
original  revolutionary  songs  he  fired  the  organization  to  enthusiasm 
and  greater  activities.  He  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  Fourth  Revo- 
lutionary Assembly,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  "Twelve  Apostles." 
When  Apostle  Levsky  was  captured,  and,  after  unspeakable  tortures, 
was  hung  by  the  Turkish  authorities  at  Sophia,  Stamboloff  took  his 
place, — a  position  whose  greatest  distinction  was  its  great  peril. 

In  1875  "  Apostle  "  Stamboloff  tried  ineffectually  to  raise  in  revolt 
the  city  of  Stara-Zagora  in  Thracian  Bulgaria.  Upon  its  failure  he 
saved  himself  by  hiding  in  the  Balkans,  and  afterwards  by  flight  into 
friendly  Roumania.  But  the  next  year,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
government,  he  was  again  in  Bulgaria,  working  with  resolution  and 
increased  energy. 

In  the  spring  of  1876  the  insurrection  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
broke  out,  and  the  "  apostles  "  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise  a  like 
one  in  Bulgaria,  the  partial  success  of  which  ended  in  the  notorious 
Turkish  atroe  Yet  this  terrible  failure  proved  a  success  in  dis- 

se  ;  the  long-cherished  purpose  of  the  patriots  was  attained.  The 
victims  indeed  were  many,  but  not  in  vain.     The  massacre,  filling  the 

ole  civilized  world  with  horror  and  indignation  against  the  Turk — 
'•the  anti-human  men  of  humanity" — led  finally  to  the  Russo- 

Turkish  war  (lo77    L878),  which  ended   in  the  liberation  of  at  least  the 

rt  important  part  of  Bulgaria.      And  had  it  not  been  for  the  interfer- 

•  of  England,  under  I'-    ronsfield,  i  inch  of  our  fatherland 

day  have  been  independent,  and  there  would  have  been  mo 

••  Macedonian  Question."    Only  I  postles,"  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

lived  to  see  Bulgaria  free,  they  w<  ran  Zaimoffand  Stefan  Stam- 

boloflL     Thus,  while  in  this  last  venture  almost  every  "  apostle  "  per- 

ral  times  be:'         tamboloff  again  managed  to 

h  his  life. 

After  the  Liberation  of  Bulgaria,  a.  -till  wider  field  was  open  for  the 

of  his  Bplendid  I  ad,  owing  to  his  bigh  public  Bervi 

popular  in  the  country.    Be  naturally  joined  the  liberals, 

who         '  ben  in  opposition  ;  and  when  elected  to  the  Sobranje  as  deputy 

o,  be  di  ed  himself  from  the  first  by  that,  boldness 

at,  once   the  'li    and    the  w<-a!     <         6i    his    character. 

When,  for  instance,  i  certain  deputy,  in  advocating  Bom<  rnment 

mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  In-'  oollea  that 

wbm  approved  by  the  Prince  bimaelf,  Stambolofi  sprang 
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from  his  seat  as  if  stung  by  a  wasp,  crying,  "  What  Prince  !     We  are 
the  princes,  the  representatives  of  the  people  !  " 

When,  in  1884,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Petko  Karaveloff, 
— a  brother  of  Liuben  Karaveloff  of  revolutionary  fame, — became 
Prime  Minister,  Stamboloff  succeeded  him  as  President  (Speaker)  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  the  revolution  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  and 
the  war  with  Servia,  in  1886,  he  played  an  important  but  secondary 
part.  The  leading  actors  during  those  critical  and  glorious  events  were 
Zacharia  Stoyanoff,  Petko  Karaveloff,  and  Prince  Alexander.  Stam- 
boloff  filled  the  important  post  of  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
until  the  kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander  gave  him  a  chance  to  add 
one  more  to  his  list  of  heroic  and  historic  achievements. 

Prince  Alexander,  the  first  Prince  of  new  Bulgaria,  was  dethroned 
by  the  partisans  of  Tsankoif  in  order  to  j)ropitiate  Eussia,  or  rather  to 
avoid  the  personal  displeasure  of  the  Czar.  Briefly  the  situation  may 
be  thus  described  :  Alexander  II.  gave  us  Prince  Alexander.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  gave  him  to  us  to  be  our  Prince, — the  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  Alexander  II.  of  Kussia,  Bulgarians  will 
never  believe  anything  but  good  of  him.  He  was,  and  ever  will  be, 
our  God-sent  Liberator, — our  Saint.  Our  Liberator,  however,  was  soon 
afterward  martyred,  and  his  successor,  Alexander  III.,  disliked  our 
Prince,  because  he  ruled  Bulgaria  in  her  own  interest,  and  not  in  those 
of  Eussia.  Prince  Alexander  was  a  successful  ruler,  but,  the  more 
successful  he  was,  the  more  he  was  hated  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Bul- 
garian Eussophils — called  also,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  Tsanko- 
vists — very  readily  echoed  this  hatred  at  home.  And  this  enmity  and 
disloyalty  produced  what  in  Bulgarian  history  is  known  as  u  the  Ninth 
of  August "  (0.  S.),  a  black  date,  which  plunged  the  country  into 
adventurous  experiments  not  yet  terminated. 

During  the  night  of  August  9/21,  1886,  some  Bulgarian  officers, 
whose  unsatisfied  ambition  had  rendered  them  easy  tools  of  foreign 
designs,  abducted  Prince  Alexander.  With  the  aid  of  tin*  treacherous 
Strouma  Eegiment  and  of  the  Academy  cadets,  which  they  personally 
commanded,  the  conspirators  kept  the  Capital  quiet,  Bent  the  IVineo  to 
Russia  as  a  prisoner,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  declared 
the  country  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  established  themselves  as  masters 
of  the  Principality.  Every  opposition  was  silenced  by  threats  of  instant 
arrest  and  sentence  by  oourt-martial  methods,  Bevere  and  speedy; 
graver  i  >f  disobedience  were  declared  punishable  by  death  within 
twenty  four  hours. 
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"While  the  conspiracy  seemed  thus  triumphant,  there  appeared,  scat- 
tered broadcast  throughout  the  country,  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Alexander,  which  denied  the  assertion  that  the  Prince  had  vol- 
untarily abdicated,  denounced  the  conspirators  as  traitors,  and  called 
on  the  people  and  the  army  to  follow  the  "  undersigned,"  and  help,  by 
overthrowing  the  newly  established  government,  to  wash  out  the  na- 
tional shame.  "  The  undersigned  "  was,  "  S.  Stamboloff,  President  of 
the  National  Assembly."  He  had  set  up  a  counter-government  at 
Trnovo,  where  the  news  of  the  event  at  Sophia  had  first  reached  him. 
All  this  Stamboloff  had  done  on  his  own  responsibility  ;  for  he  did  not 
even  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  deposed  Prince,  or  whether  he  was 
still  alive.  The  boldness  of  the  man  took  everybody's  breath.  Men 
first  shuddered,  then  admired,  then  felt  the  manly  impulse  to  follow 
and  die  under  the  righteous  standard  of  so  great  a  leader.  Telegrams 
began  to  pour  in  from  all  sides  :  "  We  are  with  you.1'  That  part  of 
the  army  which  had  not  yet  given  its  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment refused  to  give  it ;  and  the  other,  finding  itself  deceived,  declared 
likewise  for  Stamboloff  and  the  Prince.  On  the  second  day,  instead  of 
being  shot  down,  Stamboloff  was  supreme  in  Bulgaria  ;  and  on  the 
third  he  overthrew  the  government  at  Sophia  and  recalled  the  exiled 
Prince.  It  was  by  this  brilliant  and  masterly  stroke  that  Stamboloff 
introduced  himself  to  the  world. 

Prince  Alexander  came  back,  but,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Russia  toward  him.  abdicated  BOOB  after.  Having  obtained  a  promise 
from  the  Czar  that  Bulgaria  should  not  be  occupied  by  a  Russian  force 

"  except  in  case  of  anarchy,"   Prince  Alexander  departed,    Leaving 

mboloff  at   the   In-ad   of  .     I!-  gencj  <»f  three.      'Thereafter,  for  eight 

a   Regent,  and  then  as  Prime  Minister  under  Prince 

Ferdinand,   he,   more   than   any  other  man,   shaped  the  destinies  of  the 

Principality. 

Thi  ement  <>f  Prince  Alexander  from  Bulgaria  brought  very 
different  n  from  what   I:  and  her  friendfl  had  anticipated 

!  of  improving,  the  misunderstand  m  increased  to  the  point, 

of  breaking  off  the  relation  sen  the  two  countries.     The  Czar  sent 

a]  envoy,  General  Kaulbars,  \>>  treat  with  the  Regency,  foul- 
ban  n<T  knew  little  or  rare.  I  little  for  the  feelingfl  <>f  the 
J5u'.                     penally  for   those  (A   the    Regenl  Stamboloff,  who  was  as 

•.own  t<>  th<-  outside  world  entered  Bulgaria,  not  t<>  treat,  with 
the  Bulgarian  Government,  hut  practically  to  dictate  t«»  ii  the  pleasure 
of  the,  Qaar,     11  pant,  dictatorial  bearing  wba  d  ented  by  the 
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Regents.  Aided  by  the  Tsankovists,  the  envoy  then  started  to  stump 
the  country ;  but  Stamboloff  sent  his  men  on  the  General's  track,  and 
everywhere  baffled  his  efforts.  Then,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  anger, 
Alexander  III.  recalled  Kaulbars  and  all  the  Russian  consuls  from 
Bulgaria,  and  suspended  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  provoking  to  Russia  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over 
the  rupture,  loudly  congratulated  itself  on  the  good  riddance  of  the 
Muscovite  consulates, — "those  nests  of  rebellion  and  disturbance." 
The  partisans  of  Tsankofl,  and  all  the  Russophils,  feeling  scandalized, 
became  furiously  active.  They  protested  that  "  Bulgaria  cannot  exist 
without  Russia  "  ;  which  proposition,  following  the  illustrious  example 
of  Kaulbars,  they  undertook  to  demonstrate  by  inciting  the  people  to 
rebellion  in  favor  of  Russia.  And  they  actually  succeeded  in  winning 
part  of  the  army,  which,  in  cities  like  Silistra  and  Rustchuk,  rose  in 
arms  against  the  Regency.  This  made  the  situation  exceedingly 
critical.  Stamboloff  saw  at  a  glance  how  these  disturbances,  purposely 
created  by  her  friends,  might  be  used  by  Russia  as  a  pretext,  and — 
before  the  world — as  a  justification,  for  armed  interference  in  Bulgaria. 
The  prospect  promised  anything  but  good  to  Bulgaria's  independence. 
Stamboloff  no  sooner  saw  the  danger  than  he  rose  to  the  emergency, 
and  met  it  with  promptness,  courage,  and  resolution.  The  revolt  he 
put  down  with  a  merciless  hand.  Nine  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Rust- 
chuk rebellion — among  whom  were  some  distinguished  officers — were 
shot  down  under  sentence  of  court-martial  three  days  after  the  event 
The  blow  was  heavy  and  cruel;  but  it  attained  its  object  The 
Russophils  were  taught  a  much-needed  lesson.  They  saw  that  Stain  - 
boloff  was  not  a  man  to  trifle  with,  and,  while  some  now  began  to 
hate  and  others  to  fear  him,  no  one  again  attempted  rebellion.  Severe 
as  these  measures  were,  they  were  approved  by  the  country.  Stambo- 
lofI was  still  by  far  the  most  popular  man,  while  the  name  M  Russophil " 
became  synonymous  with  M  traitor."  Likewise  the  term  "Black  Souls  " 
came  into  general  use, — a  name  applied  to  the  Bulgarian  Russophils 
by  Zacharia  Stoyanoff,  who  was  the  right  hand  of  Stamboloff,  and  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  Administration. 

This  led  the  friends  of  Russia  to  change  their  taeties.      They  were 
now  fully  persuaded  that  they  could   hope  to  accomplish   nothin 
long  as  this  "tyrant"  continued  in  power,  and,  having  DO  fair  inear. 
dislodging  him,  they  began  tO  plot  tat  his  assassination.      Such  was  the 
beginning,   eight  years   ago,    of   that  deed    whose   horror  shocked   the 
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world  last  July.  The  first  in  the  series  of  these  infernal  plots  came  to 
light  in  1890.  Its  ringleader  was  Major  Panitsa,  a  popular  bravado, 
who  was  convicted  of  conspiring  against  the  state,  as  well  as  against 
the  lives  of  the  Prince  and  the  Prime  Minister,  for  which  purpose  he 
had  received  encouragement  and  money  from  Russian  sources.  He 
was  sentenced  and  shot  in  June.  But  the  next  year  Stamboloff  nar- 
rowly escaped  assassination  when  the  Finance  Minister,  Beltcheff, 
mistaken  for  the  Premier  in  the  dark,  was  killed  by  his  side. 

Stamboloff  now  acted  more  like  a  wounded  tiger  than  a  reasonable 
being.  He  practically  proscribed  all  prominent  Russophils,  many  of 
whom  were  arrested ;  .and  four  of  them,  after  a  long  trial,  were  con- 
demned to  death.  One  of  these,  Milaroff,  was  a  man  of  some  literary 
standing.  Seven  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment, — 
among  them  ex-Premier  Karaveloff,  whose  term  was  fixed  at  five  years. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  indignant  protestations  went  up 
against  the  results  of  the  trial ;  but  Stamboloff  was  not  to  be  moved 
by  threats  or  persuasions,  and  the  quadruple  execution  took  place 
June  14,  26,  1891,  eight  days  after  the  passing  of  the  sentences. 

The  excesses  he  committed  in  punishing  this  crime  cost  our 
Dictator  his  popularity,  marred  the  last  years  of  his  able  administra- 
tion, and  for  a  time  obliterated  from  the  short  memory  of  the  fickle 
populace  his  great  public  services.  11  is  treatment  of  Karaveloff 
probably  best  illustrates  the  ugliest  side  of  Stamboloff's  character. 
To  Petko  Karaveloff — once  the  sole  leader  of  the  Liberty  Party,  and  a 
very  successful  Prime  Minister  under  Prince  Alexander — Stamboloff 

■<\  much  of  his  rapid  elevation  to  power.      But  Karaveloff  lost  his 

at  popularity  and  the  leadership  of  his  party  at  the  abdication  of 
Prince  Alexander,  in  whose'  al>«luction  he  was  suspected  to  have 
en  a  part  Although  named  by  the  Prince  as  one  of  die 
three  Regents,  Stamboloff,  finding  him  too  independent,  sooo  ejected 
him  and  put  in  his  place  a  man  whom  he  could  easily  manage.  Fallen, 
but  not  crushed,  Karaveloff— the  ablest  political  rival  of  Stamboloff — 
gradually  regaining  his  lost  influence,  when  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  BeltchefTs  murder,  and  vras  actually  sentenced  to  Ave  years' 
imprisonment  That  ECaraveloff  had  any  part  in  the  crime,  none  but 
Stamboloff  and   his  j  believed      It    appeared    to  some    that 

Stamboloff  put  his  rival  in  prison  in  order  to  have  him  out  of  his  way. 
Nor  could  the  intelligent  overlook  the  tact  that  although  Karaveloff 
was  unfortunately  a  Etc    ophil,  he  vras  more  dangerous  to  Stamboloffs 

ambition  than  to  his  country.     Many  of  the  Dictator's  best  friends  were 
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thus  alienated  from  liim.  This  event,  in  regard  to  StambolofFs  great 
downfall,  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  thereafter  he  was 
Premier,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Yet  few  dared 
openly  to  attack  him.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  with  terror 
the  hand  of  despair  itself,  for  although  the  upholder  of  his  policy,  Dr. 
Vulkovitch,  was  afterward  assassinated  by  the  Kussophils  at  Con- 
stantinople, so  long  as  Stamboloff  remained  in  power  no  more  serious 
complots  were  heard  of  in  Bulgaria. 

In  the  meantime,  ever  since  1887,  Stamboloff  had  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  establishing  a  dynasty  for  Bulgaria ;  for  he  regarded  the 
Crown  as  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of  her  independence.  It  was 
chiefly  under  his  influence  that  the  Grand  Sobranje,  which  met  at 
Trnovo,  July  (K  S.),  1887,  elected  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Grotha  ruler  of  Bulgaria ;  and  it  was  Stamboloff  s  strong  arm  that 
protected  the  Prince  from  attacks  at  home  and  abroad.  He  elected 
and  maintained  him  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  world,  and  the 
open  hostility  and  protestations  of  both  Eussia  and  Turkey.  After  the 
betrothal  of  the  Prince  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Parma,  it  was  at 
his  demand  that,  in  1893,  the  Legislature  revised  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  permit  the  new  Princess  to  retain  her  Catholic  faith.  In  other  words, 
if  Prince  Ferdinand  is  to-day  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  and  has  an  heir  to  the 
throne  thereof,  it  is  due  above  all  to  Stefan  Stamboloff.  Him  will 
posterity  have  to  thank — or  blame — for  the  present  Bulgarian  dynasty. 

The  fall  of  Stamboloff,  in  189-i,  came  rather  unexpectedly.  A  few 
months  earlier,  no  one  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  some  years 
to  come.  His  enemies  had  credited  him  with  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  determined  not  to  resign  before  he  had  been  in 
power  at  least  twenty  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  said  such 
a  thing,  but  it  looked  very  much  as  if  he  meant  it.  Ho  had  triumphed 
over  all  his  enemies,  and  commanded  respect  abroad  and  obedience  at 
home.  Turkey,  which  was  disposed  to  be  hostile  at  the  beginning,  he 
had  finally  both  overawed  and  conciliated.  Russia  was  passively 
awaiting  the  development  of  events;  her  special  agents  no  longer  dared 
to  cross  the  border  of  Bulgaria.  Even  the  obstinate  Russophila,  after 
exhausting  all  means,  both  fair  and  foul,  had  Long  siiuv  given  up  the 
fight,  and  had  made   themselves  as  seaive  as   possible  in  the  eoui 

There  were  no  longer  signs  of  discontent  in  the  army;  no  Longer,  in 

time  of  flections,  voting  for  tin-  Car  of  Ivussia,  or,  indeed,  for  anybody 

but  Ozar  StambolofFs  candidates.    The  Legislature  never  objected  to  a 

single  measure  of  his,  and  tin-  Judiciary  was  hardly  more  indcpend 
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the  right  of  public  meeting  was  suppressed ;  the  opposition  press, 
although,  restless,  was  to  a  great  extent  muzzled ;  his  energies  were 
unexhausted,  and  his  power  unlimited.  The  abject  crowd  licked  the 
dust  before  him,  crying,  "  Long  live  StambolofT  I  "  It  looked  as  if  he 
were  destined  to  be  captain  of  the  ship  of  state  for  life.  But  the 
appearances  were  deceitful.  Deep  down  beneath  the  ken  of  the 
superficial  on-looker  lay  the  dynamite  of  popular  discontent,  waiting 
for  an  opportune  hour  to  burst  forth  in  fury  against  the  Dictator. 
And  the  hour,  hastened  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  came,  sooner  than  the 
most  sanguine  hoped  for.  "Whether  because  he  was  becoming  restless 
under  the  overbearing  manner  of  StambolofT ;  or  because  he  was 
jealous  of  his  First  Counsellor  (who  was  getting  all  the  credit  for  the 
government) ;  or  whether,  finally,  because  by  throwing  overboard  his 
great  Minister  the  Prince  hoped  to  purchase  Eussian  favor  (which  he 
craved  for  well-known  reasons)  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  men  had  become  very  much  strained ;  and 
that,  on  StambolofT  offering  it,  the  Prince  accepted  his  resignation, 
May  18/30,  1894. 

The  news  of  StambolofFs  downfall  was  greeted  throughout  the 
country  with  wild  joy.  "Down  with  the  tyrant"  became  the  common 
salutation  everywhere.  On  that  day  people  seemed  to  have  remem- 
bered  his  great  faults  alone;  and  the  fickle  populace,  that  a  day  or 
before  was  singing  him  loud  hosannas,  was  aow  frantically  yelling, 
icify,  crucify  him!"  The  attack  of  the  press  was  doubled 
and  quadrupled;  for  n<  ry  sneaking  coward  raised  a  loud  outcry 

oust   "the    tyrant"      They   brought    forward    every  conceivable 
don  against  him,  both  true  and  Ealse,  and  everybody  believed 

rything.  All  political  parties,  which  now  reappeared  ata  hound, 
in  hating  "t;  Fallen  Majesty" — as  they  not  inaptly  called  him — 
became  one. 

mholofT's  popularity,  which  eight  yean  before  had  attained  a 
heighl  bher  Bulgarian  leader,  had  dow  descended 

be  other  extremity'.     The  elections  that  followed,  which  were  com- 
paratively free,  did  not  return  a  single  Stambolovist  deputy.     And  the 
Sobranje  appointed  a  commissiorj  from  among  StambolofTs  bitterest 
i'»  investigate  thecha]  I  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 

brought  against  In-  administration,  -particularly  for  violating  the  Con- 

ition  and  unlawfully  enriching  aim  elf  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

To  avoid  insult  after  hi    retirement,     knowing  how  intensely  he 
1  that  the  chiefs  of  the  guardians  of  the  peace  were  his 
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bitter  enemies, — he  rarely  ventured  out  of  his  house.  He  was,  his  foes 
said,  a  voluntary  prisoner.  Once,  being  summoned  in  court  to  give 
bail  on  the  charge  of  having  slandered  Prince  Ferdinand  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  he  was  mobbed  in  the  streets  in  broad  daylight,  while  the 
police,  as  he  had  expected,  did  little  more  than  look  on.  But  the  active 
persecution  of  the  Government — which,  as  time  went  on,  was  passing 
more  and  more  under  Russophil  influence — did  not  appear  so  plain 
until,  upon  a  trivial  pretext,  it  refused  to  give  him  a  pass  to  seek  relief 
abroad  from  a  dangerous  disease.  And  whenever  his  organ,  "  Svoboda," 
called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  ex-Premier,  the  official  "  Mir  "  replied 
that  the  diseased  mind  of  Stamboloff  reflected  nothing  but  murders  and 
conspiracies  around  him.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  Eussophil  Gov- 
ernment was  actively  engaged  in  "  rooting  out  Stambolovism,"  the  pas- 
sion of  hatred  had  begun  to  subside  among  the  people, — some,  doubtless, 
recollecting  that  Stamboloff  had  been  something  besides  a  tyrant ;  that 
he  had  done  something  besides  evil.  He  then  commenced  occasionally 
to  reappear  in  public,  when,  returning  home  on  the  evening  of  July 
3/15,  1895,  he  was  attacked  and  assassinated  by  those  who  had  so  long 
sought  his  life. 

Such  in  the  main  and  in  brief  was  the  remarkable  public  career  of 
this  remarkable  man.  As  to  his  physical  and  other  personal  character- 
istics, he  is  thus  described  by  eye-witnesses  : 

"  Of  all  the  [revolutionary]  band,  Stamboloff  alone  survives,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  face  that  would  seem  to  indicate  a  quiet  conscience,  an  ambition  that  is  well- 
nigh  satisfied,  and  a  magnificent  confidence  in  his  star  which  cannot  fail  to 
impress.  He  has  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  considerable  physical  strength,  the 
happy  heritage  of  the  years  of  hardship  and  exposure  he  spent  with  the  shepherds 
in  the  bleak  fastnesses  of  the  Balkans  after  every  unsuccessful  revolution,  with 
the  Turkish  zaptiehs  on  his  heels,  and  with  but  a  sheepskin  between  him  and  the 
weather, — his  clothing  by  day,  and  his  couch  by  night.  He  is  below  the  middle 
stature  of  man,  and  the  general  impression  of  his  shortness  is  heightened  by  his 
depth  of  chest  and  breadth  of  shoulder,  which  are  both  phenomenal  even  for  this 
country  of  heavy  and  coarsely-built  men.  His  eye  is  black  and  very  brilliant, 
and  illumines  his  whole  face.  When  closed  or  down-turned,  his  feature!  are  hard, 
drawn,  and  repellent.  When  he  smiles,  however,  his  expression  is  genial  ami 
almost  boyish.  He  is  without  education, — his  three  j  ears  in  a  theological  seminary 
being  his  only  schooling  ;  but  after  five  mlnutet1  Conversation  JTOU  are  impressed 
with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  clear,  freah  way  of  viewing  men  and 
things.  He  has  backbone  and  mother  \\ii,  and  easily  disposes  in  debate  of  his 
antagonists,  graduates  of  (ierman  <jr/iiiiiasiti  and  French  li/ct-ts  though  they  Iv."1 

'Stephan  Boanal,  "  Harper1!  Weekly,"  a.pril  n.  isui. 
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A  letter  by  Prof.    Grosvenor,    of   Eobert   College,  to  a  New  York 
paper,  dated  at  Sophia,  August  22,  1890,  says  : 

"A  short,  swarthy,  strong-framed  man,  his  head  shaped  like  a  cannon-ball, 
he  entered  the  room  like  a  shot,  and,  with  barely  a  word  of  greeting,  plunged 
directly  into  the  subject  uppermost  in  his  mind, — Bulgarian  politics.  His  words 
flow  like  a  torrent :  words,  sentences,  exclamatory  phrases,  questions,  jostling 
against  each  other, — that,  too,  in  French,  a  language  he  has  learned  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  simply  by  hearing  others  talk  it.  A  man  strong  enough  to 
despise  subterfuges,  he  states  just  what  object  he  has  in  view,  and  does  not  deny 
that  by  all  means  in  his  power  he  will  endeavor  to  attain  it.  That  ultimate 
object  he  states  to  be  the  deliverance  of  Bulgaria  from  foreign  interference,  the 
attainment  of  internal  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  liberty.  Says  he 
truly  : 

'  Americans  who  do  not  know  the  East,  living  always  in  their  favored,  ocean- 
defended  land,  can  never  realize  our  difficulties,  nor  the  necessity  of  what  you 
call  arbitrary  acts.  My  first  duty  is  the  preservation  of  Bulgaria.  To  keep  alive 
Freedom  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  pull  some  of  the  plumes  from  her  wings. 
Personally  I  know  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  I  know  only  Bulgaria  and  my 
policy.  I  do  not  want  a  personal  following  such  as  Bulgarian  leaders  have.  If 
a  man  is  content  with  my  policy,  well ;  if  not,  and  if  he  is  in  the  way,  I  push  him 
aside  a  little  (Je  Vecarte  un  peu).  As  soon  as  Bulgaria's  internal  and  external 
relations  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  I  shall  resign  and  say  to  the  nation  :  "The 
work  is  done.  Do  you  want  me  any  longer?"  Very  likely  they  will ;  more  likely 
they  will  not ;  for  we  know  -what  the  populace  is.  But  I  shall  have  been  a  patriot 
and  served  my  country,  and  have  served  it  perhaps  most  by  deeds  most  denounced 
now.' 

There  is  no  hypocrisy  about  the  man,  even  as  there  seems  to  be  no  reserve.  The 
fact  that  I  was  known  to  him  as  an  American  and  as  a  friend  of  Bulgaria  may 
have  helped  to  unseal  his  lips  ;  but  I  imagine  he  would  have  talked  to  any  stranger 
with  the  same  freedom  he  did  to  mc     1I«'  is  an  extraordinary  man." 

There  is  yet  one  psychical  characterization  of  him,  I  think,  that  com- 
prehends  all   the  rest:  he  was   a   Bulgarian   "writ  large."      Stefan 

nboloff  was  a  typical  child  of  his  country,  a  Bulgarian  to  his  hack- 
hone.  The  vreaknesfl  and  the  strength,  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  his 
race,  wen;  in  him,  with  exaggeration,  personified 

A  full  estimation  of  StambolofTs  character,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 

the  full  valuation  of   his  w<>rl:  far  Bulgaria,  cannot   ho  figured  satisfac- 
torily until  wo  have,  more  details  <>f  his  private  life.     Yet,  as  be  will  be 
t  principally  upon  the  record  of  his  public  career,  an  approximation 
to  a  verdict  can  be  made  now.     We  have  seen  that  Stamboloff  began 
administration  bated  by  a  tern  partisans,  and  idolized— as  sincerely 
i  a  rn;in   wom  idolized  -by  tie-  people ;  and  that,  be  ended  his 
administration  Loved  by  a  f.-w  parti  ana,  and  bated    as  passionately  as 
i  man  wa i  bated — hy  the  people,     of  so  radical  and  complete 

4  publlO  opinion,  the.  caprice  of  the  populace  ;nid  the  laws  of 
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reaction  to  which  society  is  a  victim  are  not  a  sufficient  explanation. 
There  was  still  another  cause.  Stamboloff  did  commit  actual  blunders 
and  some  palpable  crimes.  That  in  his  capacity  as  practical  ruler  of 
Bulgaria  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  he  displayed  great  talents  and 
attained  remarkable  success,  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  also  undeniable 
that  the  last  years  of  his  administration  have  left  a  lasting  stain  on  his 
moral  character.  History  can  no  more  deliver  him  from  the  epithet 
"  autocrat "  than  it  can  despoil  him  of  the  title  "  patriot." 

His  chief  blunder  was  committed  in  thinking  himself  indispensable 
when  he  was  no  longer  so  ;  in  trying  to  maintain  his  position  when  the 
people  no  longer  wanted  him.  Immediately  after  the  abdication  of 
Prince  Alexander  his  dauntless  courage  and  his  iron  hand  on  the  helm 
were  a  blessed  necessity.  The  people  instinctively  knew  it :  they 
therefore  upheld  his  hand  and  approved  all  his  measures.  But  after 
1890,  when  he  had  quieted  down  the  country,  and,  as  much  as  in 
human  power  lay,  established  the  security  of  the  Crown,  his  work  was 
done.  Then  he  ought  to  have  resigned.  The  people  were  right 
They  saw  that  Stamboloff  was — 

— "  a  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 
Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands,  to  boast  his  wit." 

The  people  saw  this;  but  he  did  not.  This  oversight  or  blunder 
caused  his  downfall  and  nearly  proved  his  ruin,  for,  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  power,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  arbitrary  means  and  perhaps 
to  crimes. 

An  autocrat  Stamboloff  undoubtedly  was,  but  he  was  something 
besides:  he  was  a  patriot.  For  if  I  do  not  agree  with  his  blind 
admirers,  who  see  nothing  but  honor  and  integrity  in  the  conduct  of 
their  hero,  I  can  much  less  agree  with  his  enemies,  who  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  him  every  virtue,  and  ascribe  his  activity  to  promptings  of  the 
basest  motives.  His  motives  were  worthy  of  his  genius,  Bearing  in 
mind  the  number  of  times  he  risked  his  own  life  for  Bulgaria,  even  at  a 
period  when  she  had  no  honors  or  salary  with  which  to  reward  him,  1 

believe  that  no  man — idiots  and  Russophils  exoepted — can  for  • 
moment  doubl  Stambolofifs  sincere  devotion  to  his  country,  Offspring 
of  a  semi-civilized  social  atmosphere,  Stambolofi  was  qoI  an  idea]  hero; 
but  a  hero  be  certainly  was —a  hero  of  the  tirst  magnitude,  and  • 
patriot  with  but  few  equals  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  Patriotism, 
in  tact,  is  the  key  of  his  whole  life     [n  patriotism  the  intensity  of  hii 
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stormy  being  centred.  Before  her  liberation,  the  dynamic  of  his  life 
was  :  "  Bulgaria  free  from  the  Turkish  rule  by  any  means  and  at  any 
cost";  after  the  liberation,  "the  preservation  of  her  independence." 
"My  first  duty,"  said  he  to  the  American  professor,  "is  the  preserva- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  Personally  I  know  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  I 
know  only  Bulgaria  and  my  policy." 

That  in  pursuing  his  policy  StambolofI  used  rough  and  objectiona- 
ble methods,  no  man  who  craves  the  good  opinion  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having  would  attempt  to  deny.  Yet,  in  estimating  his 
character,  three  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration :  first,  the 
environments  of  his  youth ;  second,  the  kind  of  foes  he  had  to  deal 
with ;  and,  third,  the  cause  he  was  fighting  for.  The  influences  and 
the  environments  of  his  youth  were  very  unfavorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  symmetrical  character.  Family  training  he  had  none  to 
speak  of ;  and  his  school  education  he  got  partly  in  Turkey  and  partly 
in  Russia.  In  those  countries,  as  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture,  he  found 
no  Gladstone  to  take  for  his  model,  and  formed  few  of  those  refined  and 
humane  tastes  that  produce  Christian  statesmanship;  while,  ever  since 
he  left  school,  "  lie  had  been  the  hero  of  plots  and  counterplots,  of  dar- 
ing adventures  and  hair-breadth  es,  until,"  in  his  thirty-second 

r,  he  found  himself  Dictator  of  Bulgaria     Is  that  a  man  of  whom 

would  expect  a  tended  ience,  scrupulous  observance  of  the  laws, 

and  ripe  parliamentary  moderations?  And  is  it  fair  to  weigh  him  by 
an  English  standard  of  morality? 

Then,  again,  before  condemning  his  severity,  we  should  consider  the 

r]  of  opponents  he  had  to  deal  with.      His  foes  WOW  DOl  only  on  the 

of  the  question,  but  used    in    their    warfare    methods 
imn.  than  his.     StamholofT,  judged  by  a  high  standard 

(  ivilization,  can  indeed  !><•  condemned  j  hut  compared  with 

lie  ap]  not  only  great,   but  noble  mid  upright 

True,  he  was  arbitrary  and  fierce,  hut  he  plotted  or  permitted  nobody's 
murder.  II«-  had  the  traitors  shot  without  mercy,  but  only  after  they 
had  l>< '  enced  in  an  open  court.     Be  was  no  coward     He  Btruck 

right  from  the  shoulder,  and  stood  in  the  lighl  <>f  day  Like  ;i  man  ;  the 
whole    world  knew  where  he  stood   and  what   he  was  about    The 

of    th<-    Elti     "phils  Opposed    to   him.      They 

dked  m  th  .  with  rebellion  in  favor  of  a  foreign  power,  fraud, 

and   assassination   .-i     their  chief   weapons.     The   fiendish  temper  of 

l:  i    ophili  ra  which  he  fought  and  held  in  check  so  many  pears  is  now 

o  by  ti.         iiation  it  made  of  itself  at  Stamboloff's  murder. 
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During  the  thirty  hours  he  was  writhing  from  the  fifteen  terrible 
wounds  it  had  dealt  him,  Kussophilism  broke  forth  with  exultant 
rejoicing  over  his  agony  ;  when  he  died,  it  insulted  his  remains  ;  and  at 
the  burial  it  danced  around  his  grave.  The  whole  world  witnessed  it 
horror-stricken.  Such  were  and  are  "  the  Black  Souls  "  against  whom 
Stamboloff  exercised  ruthless  measures ;  measures  in  his  mind  defensi- 
ble because  of  their  efficacy.  He  believed  that  in  a  successful  fight 
with  the  devil  a  devilish  severity  was  a  necessity,  and  occasionally 
devilish  weapons.  He  therefore  fought  fire  with  fire,  and  resisted 
Kussia  and  her  influence  with  her  own  methods  improved, — excepting 
of  course  their  brigandism.  I  shall  not  now  discuss  whether  Stam- 
boloff  was  right  or  wrong  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion.  I  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  eminent  men  in  more  advanced 
countries  than  StambolofTs  seem  to  hold  the  same  views.  It  was  not 
very  long  ago  that  a  brilliant  American  senator  publicly  declared  that 
the  Decalogue  has  no  place  in  politics. 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  the  cause  he  was  fighting  for. 
The  policy  for  which  he  stood  was :  "  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians ; 
Bulgaria  free  and  independent  from  all  foreign  interference."  Now 
there  are  three  Powers  that  are  or  may  be  a  menace  to  Bulgaria's  inde- 
pendence,— Turkey,  Austria,  and  Kussia.  Whether  Turkey  can  recon- 
quer Bulgaria  is  doubtful.  In  case  she  does,  she  would  be  unable  to 
hold  her  in  subjection  two  years, — provided  the  European  Powers 
would  allow  it,  which  they  would  not.  The  danger  from  Turkey, 
then,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Neither  would  Austria  have  a  very 
easy  task  to  subjugate  Bulgaria,  because  she  would  have  to  conquer 
Servia  first.  In  case  Austria  does  conquer  both  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
not  only  could  they,  like  the  Slovaks  and  the  Bohemians,  preserve 
their  identity  and  wait  for  the  opportune  moment  for  self-assertion, 
but  in  all  probability  such  an  opportune  moment  would  not  be  far  oil*. 
For  Austria,  who  already  has  more  Slavs  than  she  can  conveniently 
manage,  would  then  be  completely  flooded  by  them.  They  would  gain 
the  balance  of  power,  overwhelm  both  Hungarian  and  German  ele- 
ments, and  simply  convert  her  into  a  Slavic  empire.  Tims,  sinee,  l>v 
subjecting  Bulgaria,  Austria  is  likely  to  Commit  suieule,  she  cannot 
afford  to  try  the  experiment 

Very  different  is  the  ease  with  Kussia.  Should  Bulgaria  be  left 
alone,  Russia  would  have  no  dimoulty  in  taking  possession  of  the 
country  and  holding  it  down.  Being  one  in  religion,  and  nearlj  one 
in  blood  and  language,  by  merely  transporting  Bulgarian  soldiers  to 
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Kussia,  and  Bussian  soldiers  to  Bulgaria,  she  could  in  a  short  time 
completely  Eussif  j  the  country.  Half  a  century  would  be  all  she 
would  need  to  blot  out  the  Bulgarian  name  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
For  the  Bulgarians  the  gate  of  the  Russian  empire  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Leave  all  hope  behind,  ye  who  enter  here."  No  man  read  this 
inscription  with  a  clearer  eye  than  Stamboloff.  The  danger  was  espe- 
cially imminent  during  the  first  part  of  his  administration.  The 
threatening  civil  war  or  anarchy,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  cer- 
tainly invited  Russian  armed  interference ;  in  which  case  free  Bulgaria 
would  have  been  to-day  either  a  mere  history,  or  so  far  Russified  that 
her  final  gravitation  into  the  mass  of  the  great  Slavic  empire  would 
have  been  only  a  question  of  time.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Prof. 
Freeman  wrote :  "  For  the  moment  neither  Turk  nor  Austrian  is  so 
dangerous  to  Bulgaria  as  the  son  of  her  liberator."  No  man,  as  I  said, 
saw  the  danger  with  a  clearer  eye  than  Stefan  Stamboloff.  And  he 
devoted  his  life  to  prevent  this  threatening  catastrophe,  or  to  perish  in 
the  attempt, — and  he  did  both,  as  we  now  know.  The  sight  of  born 
Bulgarians — whether  knaves  or  fools,  equally  dangerous — helping 
to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  their  own  country,  made  his  wrath  against 
them  uncontrollable.  But  it  was  his  profound  conviction  that  by  these 
measures  he  saved  Bulgaria  from  the  fate  of  a  second  Poland.  And 
who  can  say  that  he  did  not?  StamboloiFs  severity,  then,  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  Logic  <>f  events,  plus  himself, — a  half-civilized,  but  more  than 
a  full-grown  patriot. 

Ever  against  the  grave  charge  that  he  identified  his  personal  ene- 
mies with  th<:  enemies  of  his  country,  his  friends  advance  a  plausible 

riotic  defence.     They  argue  that,  as  he  was  the  greatesl  bulwark  of 

her  independence,  the  man  who  aimed  at  Stamboloff  was  in  reality  no 

a  criminal  than  a  traitor  to  Bulgaria     And  tins  was  doubtless 

true,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  his  administration.     That  he  ruled 

autocratically,  he  himself  never  far  a  moment  attempted  to  deny.    But 

he  held  it  to  1  i    by  the  Unsettled  and  extraordinary  erudi- 

tion through  which  the  country  was  thru  pa  Be  did  deny,  how- 

of  appropriating  public  money,  and — to  his  credit  let 
it.  bis  noi  crapulous  enemies,  after  a  whole  jrear  of  special 

investigatio         the  time  of  his  murder  had  proves  nothing,  though 
.  did  announce  that  they  had  j-rovcn  that  Stamboloff  had  violated 
the  (         'ution.     which,  a    I    aid,  he  never  denied. 

If  i  balance,  weighing  his  Eaull         inst  his  merits, 
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not  forgetting  his  great  temptations,  the  issue  of  the  verdict  of  justice 
and  posterity  admit  not  of  a  moment's  doubt.  His  faults  dwindle  to 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  splendid  services  he  rendered  for  the 
liberation  and  the  preservation  of  Bulgaria.  Setting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  indispensable  work  of  the  Kussian  and  Koumanian  armies, 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  was  achieved  by  the  historic  efforts  and  suf- 
ferings of  half  a  dozen  men, — Gheorghi  Eakovsky,  Liuben  KaravelofJ, 
Yasil  Levsky,  Christo  Boteff,  Gheorghi  Benkovsky,  and  Stefan  Stam- 
boloff, — none  of  whom  did  a  more  valuable  service  than  Stamboloff. 
The  preservation  of  Bulgaria's  independence  may  be  accredited  chiefly 
to  Prince  Alexander,  Petko  Karaveloff  (until  1886),  Zacharia  Stoyan- 
off,  and  Stefan  Stamboloff  ;  but  especially  to  the  last  named,  who  con- 
tributed toward  it  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  For  the  liberation 
of  Bulgaria,  then,  he  has  done  as  much  as  anybody ;  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  independence  Stamboloff's  services  are  by  far  too  great 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  any  man. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  royal  and  extraordinary  public  services  ren- 
dered to  Bulgaria  by  this,  her  extraordinary  child.  He  has  not  inap- 
propriately, therefore,  been  compared  with  Cavour  and  Bismarck ;  and 
if  any  single  man  deserves  to  wear  the  proud  title  of  Pater  Patrice  of 
new  Bulgaria,  his  name  is  Stefan  Stamboloff.  "  With  all  his  faults, — 
and  they  were  neither  few  nor  small," — Stamboloff  is  justly  entitled  to 
lead  the  names  of  new  Bulgaria,  writ  by  the  finger  of  Fame  on  the  roll 
of  honor,  to  be  read  by  a  grateful  posterity.  It  can  be  said  of  him 
substantially  what  Macaulay  said  of  Warren  Hastings :  "  Those  who 
look  on  his  character  without  favor  or  malevolence  will  pronounce 
that,  in  the  two  great  elements  of  all  social  virtue — in  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others — he  was 
deficient.  His  principles  were  somewhat  lax.  His  heart  was  some- 
what hard.  But  though  we  cannot  with  truth  describe  him  either  as 
a  righteous  or  as  a  merciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration 
the  fertility  of  his  intellect, — his  rare  talents  for  command,  for  adminis- 
tration, and  for  controversy, — his  dauntless  courage,"  his  passionate 
love  for  Bulgaria,  for  whose  Independence  he  Lived  and  was  rea.lv  i 
hundred  times  to  die. 

Nor  did  his  enemies  end  his  services  with  his  life,  lie  has  be- 
queathed   to    his    followers    and    his    eonntrv    a    Bafeguaid,   a    prieeless 

example.     Be  showed  thai  Bulgaria  oan  stand  on  her  own  feet     N 
only  was  he  the  embodiment  of  the  national  policy,  but  he  also  showed 

that   the    poliCT    ran    he   earned    out.       Previous    to    his   administration, 
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when  the  Bussophils  declared  that  "Bulgaria  cannot  exist  without 
Eussia,"  we  half  believed  their  favorite  formula  ourselves.  To-day 
even  they  are  shamed  into  modifying  their  treacherous  declaration. 
For  they  saw  Eastern  Eoumelia  annexed  to  Bulgaria,  and  they  saw  the 
Servian  war  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  in  spite  of  Eussia  ;  they  saw 
Stamboloif  resist  and  deliberately  defy  their  almighty  idol.  He  did 
what  no  Bulgarian  before  him  would  have  dared  to  attempt.  Even 
our  brave  Prince  Alexander  was  scared  off  his  throne  by  a  single 
frown  from  the  Qzar.  But  now  the  defence  of  Bulgaria's  independence 
does  not  seem  a  task  so  superhuman.  Now  more  timid  men  can  and 
will  continue  his  work,  and  because  of  his  patriotic  life  and  great  work 
Eussian  absorption  of  Bulgaria  is  much  less  possible, — is  in  fact  im- 
probable. So  I  do  not  think  that  his  cause  loses  much  by  his  death. 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  murdering  Stamboloff ,  Eussophilism 
made  a  fatal  mistake.  Eussophilism,  in  my  opinion,  has  no  more 
done  with  Stamboloff  than  Pharisaism  had  done  with  Christ  when  it 
nailed  Him  to  the  cross.  Brutal  materialism  will  again  be  reminded 
that  sacred  ideas  are  never  thus  annihilated;  that  the  blood  of  the 
patriot-m&rtyrs,  too,  is  the  seed  of  their  Cause. 

Stoyan  Krstoff  Vatralsky. 
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Time  was — and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago — that  an  author,  when  he 
sat  down  to  write  a  book,  felt  as  if  he  were  approaching  a  devout  task. 
He  felt  as  if  the  pen  were  a  sacred  instrument :  the  book  a  gospel.  He 
lived  a  sane  life :  that  is,  he  feared  Grod  and  slept  eight  hours  every 
night, — and  when  a  man  does  those  two  things  he  is  sane  and  very  far 
removed  from  pessimism.  He  viewed  life  in  a  calm  and  rational  man- 
ner ;  he  went  among  people  enough  to  understand  them,  and  he  had 
time  and  leisure  to  read.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  because  he  felt  within 
him  a  mental  or  spiritual  impulse  which  drove  him  to  the  pen ;  and 
when  his  work  appeared  in  print,  people  realized  that  the  man  had 
written  because  he  had  something  to  say.  He  had  a  message.  He 
wrote  from  inspiration.  There  was  in  his  work  a  certain  glow,  a  mag- 
netic vigor,  a  reaching-out  power  which  took  hold  of  the  reader  as  it 
had  possessed  the  writer.  It  is  this  subtle  power — or  call  it  by  what 
name  we  may — in  Thackeray,  that  gave  stamina  and  strength  to  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  and  made  it  a  piece  of  fiction  that  will  live  as  long  as  novels  are 
read.  It  was  that  fine  sensation  of  an  inspiration  felt  and  a  deed 
achieved  that  Gibbon  experienced  in  his  historical  writings.  Coming 
to  our  own  literature,  we  find  the  same  power  behind  almost  all  of  Emer- 
son's work.  Washington  Irving  was  thus  impelled  to  write,  and,  get- 
ting even  closer  in  touch  with  our  own  day,  we  realize  the  same  glow 
of  inspiration  in  the  writings  of  Lowell,  who  never  stooped  to  make 
aught  but  art  of  literature.  Those  were,  indeed,  pastoral  days  in  lit- 
erature, and  in  America  more  particularly.  The  "  needs "  of  the 
publisher,  the  "requirements  "of  the  public,  were  far  from  the  mind  of 
the  writer  when  he  wrote,  and  yet  his  work  invariably  met  both  needs 
and  requirements.  But  the  author  was  himself  in  those  days,  ami  what 
he  gave  was  of  himself  and  his  best  self,  lie  believed  in  inspiration, 
and  waited  for  it  before  he  wrote,  lie  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive 
than  the  impulse  which  drove  him  to  transform  a  mental  mo 
something  which  he  felt  and  believed — into  a  printed  pa 

Nowaday  8  WO  have  changed  all  this.      Inspiration  is  gives  no  chance: 
one  is  almost  led  to  say  that  it  has  become  an  unknown  quality  in  our 
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literature.  The  one  thought  of  the  author  of  to-day  is  to  make  matter 
out  of  mind.  The  successful  writer  of  the  present,  once  he  has  secured 
the  eye  of  the  public,  feels  that  he  must  keep  himself  and  his  work  be- 
fore the  eye  of  that  public.  He  must  produce  and  go  on  producing 
whether  impulse  or  inspiration  comes  to  him  or  not.  He  must,  he 
feels,  produce  just  so  much  work.  He  is  sincere  and  conscientious  in 
the  hope  that  what  he  does  will  be  good  work.  But  if  it  happens  to  be 
otherwise,  which  is  more  than  likely,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  altogether 
to  blame.  The  work  must  be  produced.  It  is  not  a  case  of  can  : 
it  is  simply  and  purely  one  of  must  He  is  in  a  feverish  race :  he  needs 
keep  in  the  procession  and  as  near  the  head  of  it  as  he  can.  He  is 
driven  by  a  force  he  neither  understands  nor  stops  to  analyze.  He 
must  eke  out  his  living  by  his  pen,  and  there  lies  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Not  only  does  his  present  belong  to  another,  but  his  future  is  mort- 
gaged. He  contracts  to  write  books  for  delivery  within  the  next  two, 
tliree,  or  five  years,  quite  unmindful  of  the  question  whether  there  will  be 
a  book  in  hirn  to  write,  or  a  story  in  him  to  tell,  or  not  He  is  simply 
"  under  contract  "  :  his  time,  his  brain,  his  mind  is  mortgaged.  For 
each  novel  he  is  offered  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  for  his  last,  and 
proud  is  that  author  who,  when  a  publisher  comes  to  him  in  these  da  vs, 
can  say  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  can't  undertake  another  scrap  of  work. 
Everything  I  do  for  the  next  five  years  is  sold.     My  1897  novel  goes 

od-SO,  my  1898  stories  are  sold  to  ' 's  Magazine,1  while  all 

I  do  in  L900  1  have  contrai  ted  t<>  give  to  the s.     You  see  how  I 

am  fixed."     And  if  you  ask  him  what  his  1^.17  novel  will  consist  of, 
no  more  idea  of   its  plot  or  context  than   has  his  valet  or  his 
■  r   is  this    in   any  caggerated    picture  of  the  con- 

dition of  the  modern  American  author.  With  one  or  two  rare  excep- 
tions— bo  rare  that  they  can  he  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand,  with  iin  ful  authors  of  the  day  are  under 

the  thraldom  of  the  modern  Literary  long, — die  almighty  dollar. 

It  is  easy  to  ]  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs     -A8  sonic  <>f 

our  famous  writei  me  who  have  been  brave  enough  toacknow- 

.ill — upon  the  over  enterprising  and  grasping  publisher.     But 
idently  overlooked  by  these  author-critics  that,  n<>  condition  can 
bee  one  a  condition  until  it  epted.    If  publishers  and  editors  have 

I  en   •  commercial  standards  and  allowing  them 

our  authors  have  committed  equal  error  in  per- 
mitting themselves  toJieee.pt  tho.-c  .,t;mdards.  'I'll.-  responsibility  for 
matters  as  th'-y  are  cannot  he  shifted  to  one  pair  of  shoulders  any  more 
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than  to  another.     Both  publishers  and  authors  are  equally  responsible, 
and  they,  not  singly,  but  together,  can  change  them. 

As  conditions  are,  they  unquestionably  injure  the  prospects  of  both 
producer  and  purveyor.  Take,  for  example,  the  accursed  "  word  " 
system  which  has  grown  out  of  this  iconoclastic  literary  standard  of 
ours.  I  mean  the  system  of  paying  an  author  so  many  cents  for  each 
word  in  his  manuscript  An  editor  or  publisher  goes  to  an  author 
and  promises  to  pay  him  so  much  per  word  for  his  next  work.  The 
story — if  it  be  a  story  that  is  being  bargained  for — is  not  written :  even 
the  barest  outline  of  the  plot  is  not  clear  in  the  writer's  mind.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  exists.  A  certain  date  is  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the 
manuscript.  Themithor  makes  a  note  of  the  transaction  on  his  calendar, 
and  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  time  he  is  reminded  of  it  and 
begins  to  write.  The  conditions  of  his  contract  are,  generally,  two  : 
first,  that  it  must  be  a  certain  kind  of  story ;  and  second,  it  must  be  so 
many  words  in  length.  Every  word  means  so  many  cents.  He  sits 
down  to  write  with  that  one  fact  prominently  in  mind.  Let  him  be  as 
conscientious  as  he  choose,  as  sincere  as  he  prefers,  it  is  human  nature 
for  him  to  remember  that  every  word  he  writes  means  four,  five,  six, 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  cents  to  him.  He  cannot  get  away  from 
it.  The  crisp  retort  in  a  dialogue  is  spun  out  to  a  dreary  succession  of 
words,  words,  words.  And  why  not  ?  It  is  words  he  is  writing :  it  is 
words  he  is  being  paid  for.  Every  vowel  looms  up  into  a  figure,  every 
"a,"  "an,"  "is,"  "if,"  "it,"  or  "the"  means  so  many  cents  to  him. 
"  To  think  that  every  one  of  those  small  words,"  said  an  author  to  me 
recently,  while  he  was  reading  his  manuscript,  "  means  six  cents. 
Odd,  isn't  it?"  And  then  he  went  over  his  "copy  "  to  see  if  he 
couldn't  put  in  a  few  more  words  to  "cover  his  typewriter's  bill,"  ta 
he  humorously — and  yet  very  truthfully,  I  fancy — remarked.  IS  or  is 
this  man  a  "  hack  writer  "  :  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  Americas  writers. 
When  the  manuscript  reached  the  editor,  a  piece  of  paper  was  pinned 
to  it, — "  8,255  words,  at  six  cents  a  word,"  it  said  ;  then  came  the  foot- 
line,  and  the  total  in  large,  bold  figures:  $495,801  I  was  amused  a 
week  afterward  in  finding  the  editor  who  bad  "  contracted  "  for  the 
story  busy  in  the  confirmation  of  the  author's  figures.  One  of  his 
assistants  had  carefully  counted  the  words  and  found  a  difference  of 
seventeen!  Then  it  was  revealed  that  the  author  had  included  in  his 
count  the  chapter  heads,  the  title  of  the  story,  and  his  own  signature! 
There  were  but  three  words  to  the  signature,  and  1  could  not  help 

thinking  that  the  editor,  after  all,  had  gotten  the  name  of  his  "star" — 
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what  lie  had  actually  bought  at  the  start — pretty  cheap  ;  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  own  figuring,  it  brought  only  eighteen  cents  !  But 
imagine  Milton,  for  example,  haying  written  "  Paradise  Lost "  at  six 
cents  per  word,  and  throwing  in  his  name  for  twelve  cents !  And  yet 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  constantly  in  literary  negotiations  nowadays : 
in  fact,  we  practically  know  of  no  other  way  of  measuring  the  value  of 
a  manuscript.  The  result  is  that  most  of  our  authors  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  species  of  literary  telegraph-operators  who  transmit  to  their 
public  a  certain  number  of  words  in  a  given  time  at  so  much  a  word. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  literary  purveyor  is  to  blame  for  all  this. 
The  original  offender — the  creator  of  this  soul-inspiring  standard — might 
be  difficult  to  trace,  but  the  author  who  first  accepted  it  is  equally 
responsible  with  him  who  concocted  it.  That  the  standard  is  absolutely 
killing  to  good  literary  work,  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  consci- 
entious author  knows  this  and  feels  it.  And  yet  he  practically  does 
nothing  to  rid  himself  of  the  thraldom.  So  long  as  he  gets  six  cents 
per  word  this  season  from  one  publisher,  and  seven  cents — or  eight  if 
he  can — next  season  from  another,  he  is  satisfied.  His  vanity  is  pleased, 
even  though  he  stultifies  his  art 

As  things  are,  a  successful  author,  in  our  day,  writes  just  one  book 
— his  first  book — with  true  literary  art  in  it  and  with  the  freshness  of 
inspiration  upon  it  If  this  book  does  not  make  a  success,  he  is  safe, 
and,  if  not  discouraged,  he  will  write  another  book  of  merit  But  if 
his  first  book  meets  with  success,  he  has  reached  th<'  beginning  of  the 
end  Even  before  he  rally  realizes  that  his  book  has  commanded  atten- 
tion, and  that,  as  an  author,  he  is  a  success,  he  is  pounced  upon  by  an 
army  of  publishers,  edil  ad  literary  purveyors  who  immediately 

proceed  to  knock  all  the  inspiration  out  of  him.  His  first  book  was 
written  in  practically  an  untrammelled  spirit,  save,  of  course,  with  the 
pardonable  hope  of  tame  His  second  hook  is  written  "to 

an  audit  i  much  per  w»rd,"  with  the  final  Crack  of  the  whip 

at  the  end  of  the  I  it  will  be  finished  at  a  certain  date.     And 

ader  why  it  is  that  we  have  bo  many  <>f  what  we 

choo-c    to   call  "  oned)0<  !■;    authors,"      men    and  w<»nien  who  write   One 

•cssful  hook  and  seem  t<>  be  incapable  of  "doing  it  again,"  as  we 
i  it     Is  the  reason  bo  invisible?     After  a  while  the  new  author 
turns  into  one  of  those  machines  which  Mi-.  Zangwill  recently  so  hap- 
pily bed  in  i  of  A  nthonj  Trollope  : 

i )    figured  i"  in  y  .v4-if  Trollope*!  Dovelf  at  all  written  on  along,  end- 

•croD  <>i  pap  r  rolled  on  an  iron  axiH  nailed  up  in  In  I  itudr.    'I'll'-  publi  ben 

'22 
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approach  to  buy  so  many  yards  of  fiction,  and  shopman  Anthony,  scissors  in 
hand,  unrolls  the  scroll  and  snips  it  off  at  the  desired  point." 

It  does  seem  as  if  we  can  go  only  one  step  further,  and  buy  the  manu- 
scripts of  authors  by  the  pound  !  In  that  case,  how  the  fine  rice  paper 
now  used  as  "  copy-paper  "  by  so  many  authors  would  go  begging  for 
customers  ! 

All  this  commercial  tendency  in  literary  wares  has  caused  the  most 
fictitious  values  to  be  placed  upon  manuscripts  of  all  kinds.  And 
it  is  a  value  that,  sooner  or  later,  is  destined  to  act  as  a  boomerang 
to  the  author.  The  time  is  not  so  far  back  when  a  price  of  three  cents 
per  word  was  considered  a  fair  remuneration  even  by  authors  of  con- 
siderable repute.  Then  it  jumped  up  to  five  cents  per  word,  and  it 
has  been  jumping  ever  since,  until  now  the  highest  point  reached,  I 
think,  is  fourteen  cents  per  word,  with  such  an  occasional  leap  into  the 
realms  of  idiocy  as  when  a  certain  magazine  editor  recently  offered  the 
author  of  "  Trilby  "  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  story  of  five  thousand 
words, — with  the  check  enclosed  in  the  letter,  in  fact  So  far  as  maga- 
zine publication  is  concerned,  no  story  bought  by  it  at  fourteen  cents 
per  word  can  represent  that  value  to  it.  The  president  of  the  publish- 
ing company  which  issues  "  The  Century  Magazine  "  has  said  that  no 
novel  printed  in  that  magazine  ever  made  a  perceptible  increase  in 
its  circulation.  And  any  man  who  knows  anything  of  the  business 
side  of  magazines  knows  this  to  be  true  in  his  own  experience.  A 
value  of  fourteen  cents  per  word,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  a 
fictitious  value.  It  can  only  be  such,  and  as  such  it  can  only  react 
upon  the  author  receiving  it  It  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
his  market  at  such  a  rate.  He  may  for  a  time,  so  long  as  magazines 
feel  the  sense  of  keen  competition  that  they  do  to-day.  But  when  the 
strain  of  that  competition  is  relieved,  and  editors  begin  to  edit  their 
magazines  on  a  sound  and  normal  basis  of  true  values — as  soon  they 
will  and  must — the  value  of  the  ten-,  twelve-,  or  fourteen-eent  author 
will  materially  decrease.  And,  like  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  people 
in  this  world,  when  an  author  onee  deteriorates  in  value  he  is  like  the 
man  of  whom  "Josh  Billings"  wrote  that  when  he  began  going  down 
hill  it  did  Beem  as  if  the  hill  had  been  greased  for  the  occasion.  The 
only  true  literary  value  is  a  normal  and  sane  value:  a  \alue  which 
does  not  attain  fictitious  limits,  but  holds  its  own.  One  or  two  \ 
authors,  more  far-seeing  and  discriminating  than  their  restless  brethren, 
have  Seen  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  while  they  write  to  da\  for 
live  cents  a  word,  as   they   did   three  yean  ago,    the   likelihood   is  that 
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they  will  be  getting  five  cents  per  word  when  those  who  aspired  to 
higher  figures — and  reached  them — will  be  getting  two  and  three 
cents,  and  be  compelled  to  hawk  their  manuscripts  around  even  at 
that  figure. 

It  may  be  questioned  in  some  quarters,  perhaps,  whether  this  com- 
mercial aspect  has,  in  reality,  seriously  affected  the  work  of  our  well- 
known  authors.  But  those  whose  business  brings  them  into  close  con- 
tact with  writers  know  it  has  affected  them,  and  seriously  so. 

There  is  now  an  author  before  the  public  whose  writings  have  a 
wide  audience,  but  who  has  been  recently  told  by  the  critics  that  his 
work  is  deteriorating.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should 
be  so.  He  is  a  man  who  as  a  writer  shows  the  highest  art  in  his  work, 
and  his  earlier  books  demonstrate  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt  But  he 
has  come  under  the  influence  of  the  dollar,  and  now  writes  what  is 
called  "to  order."  Not  long  ago  a  magazine  editor  approached  this 
author  for  his  next  work,  and  found  him  just  starting  upon  it 

"  I  would  like  it,"  said  the  editor. 

11  What  will  you  pay  for  it?  "  was  the  author's  first  question. 

11  How  long  will  it  probably  be?  "  inquired  the  editor. 

M  Oh,  I  can  make  it  just  as  long  or  as  short  as  you  want  it,"  said 
the  obliging  author.  Then  he  added :  "  It  depends  upon  the  price.  I 
can  make  a  40,000-WOld  story  of  it  if  you  like,  and  then  it  will  cost 
$6,000.  Or,  I  can  spin  it  out  to  60,000  words, — and  that  is  really 
what  I  ought  to  have  to  let  the  story  tell  itself;  bnt  then  I  will  want 
$7,500  for  it.  Of  course,  if  you  can't  pay  more  than  $6,000,  I  can  trim 
it  accordingly." 

il  question  of  the  story  itself  did  QOt  enter  into  the  question. 

It  was  simply  a  matter  of  price.  5Tou  paid  bo  much  and  you  got  bo 
much  If  you  paid  a  little  more  you  received  a  little  more.  It  was 
Anthony  Trollope  over  again. 

Tin-  reason  why  our  American  literature  Buffers  so  unmistakably 

in  comparison   with   that  of  other   Lands  Ilea  in   this  tact:   that  so 

much  of  our  literature  la  written  M fc>  order n  or  " by  contract"     It  is 

t  work  that  we  are  getting,  and  aothing  else     I  ao  Dot  mean 

it  the  authors  of  other  countries  are  free  from  this  evil: 

I  know  very  well  they  are  not.     But  we  ;nv  mmv  addicted   to  th  • 

than  they,  and  we  have  helped  for<  ithors  aot  a  little  in 

Idiction  to  it.     It  i    absolutely  a  rare  im  tanoe  in  which  we  find 

an  sutl  •  a  hook  which  i .-■  aot  sold,  or  been  bargained  for,  long 

before  he  to  write  it     And  in  nine  oe  <    out  of  ten  he  does  aot 
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write  the  story  as  it  originally  presented  itself  in  his  mind,  bnt  he  writes 
it  directly  to  "  the  needs  of  the  audience  "  which  he  has  contracted 
shall  receive  it.  The  result  in  this  sort  of  writing  is  always  the  same. 
Every  author  knows,  whether  he  chooses  to  acknowledge  it  or  not,  that 
writing  to  order  means  loss  of  power,  loss  of  belief  in  the  actuality  of 
the  tale,  and  ultimately  loss  of  self-respect  to  the  writer.  Hack-work 
— and  that  is  all  that  writing  to  order  is — invariably  results  in  a  man 
mis-saying  himself  at  every  turn,  until  at  the  last  he  ceases  to  be  the 
author  of  what  comes  from  his  pen.  He  turns  into  a  veritable  machine. 
This  theory,  I  think,  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  writes,  and  it 
accounts  for  much  of  what  confuses  and  mystifies  us  in  the  writings  of 
certain  authors  whose  views  on  the  same  subject  in  two  different  articles 
or  stories  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  No  author  can  re- 
main true  to  his  art  or  to  his  convictions  who  makes  of  it  a  trade  pure 
and  simple.  Nor  does  it  make  any  material  difference  how  great  a 
master  of  his  art  he  may  be.  If  he  allows  the  commercial  element  to 
dominate  his  thoughts,  his  work  invariably  shows  the  influence.  It  is 
a  system  of  degeneration  from  the  moment  he  allows  the  influence  to 
possess  him.  It  is  not  stating  too  much  in  this  connection  to  say  that 
the  products  of  some  of  our  authors  have  simply  become  a  mechanical 
annual  crop,  suggesting  the  fact  that  the  writers  are  making  all  the  hay 
they  can  while  the  sun  of  their  prosperity  is  shining.  Only  a  few  of 
the  successful  writers  of  the  day  have  the  self-power  to  remain  silent 
until  they  have  something  to  say.  One  book  follows  another  in  rapid 
succession  until  the  natural  query  is :  "  How  in  the  world  does  he  do 
it?"  The  result  is  that  the  great  run  of  books  we  have  are  hard 
and  wooden,  with  not  the  first  sparkle  of  vivacity  or  individuality  in 
them.  They  are  simply  so  many  books  written  to  order  and  finished 
to  fit 

When  one  looks  carefully  over  the  ground  of  modern  literary  indus- 
tries, I  think  the  truth  comes  home  very  directly  that  the  agency  known 
as  the  "  newspaper  syndicate  "  has  done  much  to  infuse  this  commercial 
aspect  into  our  literary  affairs.  We  may  choose  to  believe  that  by  the 
syndicate  plan  the  writings  of  certain  authors  of  renown  have  been 
made  possible  to  people  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  buj  maga- 
zines and  books.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  true.  But  it  is  likewise  true 
that  the  best  works  of  the  highest-class  writers  axe  hardly  ever  seen  in 

the  newspapers.     There  have  been  exceptions,  hut  they  are  rare     SI 
Ceedinglr  rare      For  the  most,  part  the  newspaper  syndicate  is  the  sewer 
of  the  author, — and  1  make  this  Statement  advisedly.      1  have  the  best 
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reasons  for  stating  that  fully  70  per  cent — and  I  am  keeping  within 
modest  bounds — of  the  short  stories  and  novels  published  in  the  modern 
newspapers  are  those  which  have  been  refused  for  book  or  magazine 
publication,  or  have  been  adjudged  bj  the  authors  themselves  as  being 
unworthy  of  anything  more  than  the  fleeting  publication  which  they 
suppose  the  newspaper  of  a  day  offers.  The  higher-class  authors  do  not 
first  offer  their  best  wares  to  the  newspaper  syndicates :  they  employ 
them  either  as  a  last  resort  or  asa"  special  channel "  for  "  a  certain 
class  of  their  work,"  or  as  a  means  of  advertising  their  names.  And  in 
either  one  of  these  roles  the  syndicate  is  a  positive  injury  to  good 
literature.  I  am  not  attempting  to  make  war  upon  the  newspaper 
syndicates  by  these  words,  nor  am  I  trying  to  cast  reflections  upon  the 
judgment  of  newspaper  editors.  The  syndicate  is  in  business  for 
money :  for  literature  it  cares  very  little.  It  is  the  author's  name  it  is 
after,  pure  and  simple.  The  newspaper  editor  simply  takes  the  best  of 
what  is  offered  him,  and  often  and  again,  in  his  heart,  he  knows  that  it 
is  a  poor  best.  But  we  are  all  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  attraction 
of  a  famous  name,  and  the  average  "  supplement  "  editor  of  the  news- 
paper is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Here,  again,  both  producer  and  purveyor  are  equally  to  blame.  The 
syndicate  manager  attracts  by  the  larger  sum  which  his  numerous  news- 
paper customers  make  it  possible  for  him  to  pay,  and  the  author  falls 
uiptation.     But  "the  newspapers  arc  not  so  particular,"  he 

ics;  "all  they  want  is  my  name:"  and  he  gives  the  syndicate 
man  what  he  likes,  and  that  is  generally  the  Story  which   has   been  rc- 

the  magazine,  or  which  he  hesitates  to  offer  to  it     Such  a 

Course  works  only  harm  to  the  author.      Unless  he  employs  the  news- 
paper syndicate  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  does  the  magazine  or  the  book, 
ioee  In-  reputation  and  his  better  class  of  work  an  injury.    But  he 

likes  to   feel    that   the   story   which    he    eives    to    the    newspaper    is  but 

ly  read,  and  that  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  he  takes 

the  chance  of  publishing  materia]  over  his  name  which  he  is  often 

amed  to  have  mentioned  to  him  in  conversation,     But  it  is  the 

out  for  the  dollar  that  actuates  him,  and,  there  being  in  the 

plan  a  good  many  dollars  for  even  the  poorest  work  <>f  an 

of  repute,  be  sinkfl  art  into  trade 

Ii  .  down  and  sound  the  pi  i  the  average 

Sunday  and  many  of  n   dososimplv  becan  e  we  dare  not 

We  fear  fcoapeai  honestly  and  frankly.    Hut,  when 
•ruth  is.  told  of  the  a-,  erage  literary  i  upplementof  the  Sunday  news- 
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paper,  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  if  it  does  not  hold  exactly 
the  refuse  of  literary  workers,  it  represents  nothing  more  than  the  low- 
est mediocrity  of  the  names  which  it  prints  to  its  "  features."  And  de- 
spite the  feeling  that  these  words  will  be  misunderstood  in  a  great 
many  quarters,  I  say  them  frankly  and  knowingly,  in  the  hope  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  newspaper  editors.  And  the  sooner  the  newspaper 
editor  realizes  the  true  character  of  the  material  he  prints  to  which  are 
attached  famous  names,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him,  for  his  paper,  for 
his  readers,  and  for  literature  generally. 

This  glitter  of  fame  has  worked  the  deepest  injury  to  literature. 
And  the  manager  of  the  syndicate,  or  the  supplement  editor  of  the  Sum 
day  newspaper,  is  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  respect.  The  magazine 
editor  and  the  book  publisher  are  equally  criminal.  We  have  all  of  us 
by  far  too  present  the  feeling  that  a  certain  effect  can  be  had  by  the 
juggling  of  a  great  name,  despite  the  material  behind  it  An  author 
becomes  famous,  and  every  editor  and  publisher  seeks  him.  The  one 
stumbles  over  the  other  in  the  mad  race  to  secure  his  next  piece  of 
work.  The  tension  becomes  so  great  that  prices  reach  an  abnormal 
height  The  one  outbids  the  other.  After  a  while  it  becomes  simply  a 
question  of  personal  achievement  This  is  what  in  these  days  we  call 
"  enterprise. "  Of  the  merit  of  the  material  which  is  being  bid  for  so  high, 
not  one  of  the  clamoring  throng  knows  anything.  That  part  which  of 
all  other  parts  is  most  interesting  and  most  vital  to  the  public  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  author  becomes  bewildered  amid  the  many  applications 
that  come  to  him,  and,  in  order  that  he  may  not  encounter  the  displeas- 
ure of  his  bidders,  he  promises  right  and  left,  and  in  a  little  while  a 
mass  of  stuff  issues  from  his  pen  that  is  simply  stuff  and  nothing  else. 
It  does  him  no  good,  it  does  his  greedy  editors  and  publishers  no  good, 
it  does  the  public  no  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  works  harm  all 
around. 

It  is  not  making  all  this  right  to  say  that  this  restless  and  clamorous 
condition  of  affairs  has  made  certain  things  possible  which  twenty  years 
ago  were  impossible.  Competition,  rightly  directed,  is  always  healthful 
and  developing,  but  a  mad,  reckless,  and  senseless  competition  is  in- 
jurious. And  this  is  the  kind  of  competition  now  raging  in  regard  to 
literary  wares.  It  has  nothing  healthy  aboul  it,  nothing  stable.  The 
whole  thing  is  on  a  false  basis.  It  is  misleading  to  the  author,  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  public,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  ruinous  to  the  publisher. 
It  is  a  mad  race,  honeycombed  at  every  step  with  pitfalls  into  which 

authors,  editors,  and  publishers  are  tumbling  each  year.      1(  began  with 
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misconception,  and  it  must   sooner  or  later  end  in  misconception  if 
nothing  worse. 

All  this — despite  the  fact  that  it  may  seem  to  have  about  it  the  dis- 
tinct flavor  of  the  green-room  of  literature — concerns  itself  with  the 
public  in  a  very  direct  way.  If  the  financial  groundwork  of  an  insti- 
tution is  unstable,  its  productions  will  be  of  like  character.  The 
monetary  basis  of  literary  wares  is  unquestionably  wrong,  and  the  pub- 
lic suffers  because  of  it  The  literature  given  to  the  people  is  born  of  the 
mart  and  not  of  the  study.  Everything  about  it  has  the  flavor  of  money, 
money,  money.  And  instead  of  the  conditions  growing  any  better, 
they  are  getting  worse.  The  true  reason  for  much  of  the  weakness  of 
our  American  national  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  which 
surround  the  author  of  to-day,  and  which  he  has  allowed  to  surround 
him  and  enter  into  his  work  To  his  credit,  it  should  be  said  that  he 
does  not  desire  it,  nor  does  he  relish  it  It  has  been  forced  upon  him. 
And  there  is  where  our  literary  purveyors  are  to  blame.  The  com- 
mercial element  is  too  dominant  with  them.  But  the  author  has  fallen 
under  the  pressure,  and  there  is  where  he  is  to  blame.  The  course  for 
each  is  plain.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  both.  The  dollar  is  the 
curse  of  our  literature  of  to-day.  It  has  become  the  juggernaut  of  the 
author.     It  is  the  modern  literary  king. 

Edward  W.  Bok. 


THE   CHIEF  INFLUENCES   ON   MY   CAREER. 

To  write  about  one's  self  may  perhaps  be  considered  an  evidence 
of  bad  taste,  yet  who  can  treat  the  subject  so  well? — for  while  an 
author  relates  the  concerns  of  his  heart,  we  seem  to  hear  but  our  own 
affairs;  while  he  dwells  on  himself,  we  remain  occupied  with  our 
personal  thoughts.  It  is  an  excellent  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  un- 
derstand one  another.  I  am  therefore  very  happy  to  accede  to  the  in- 
vitation of  The  Forum  to  write  something  concerning  the  influences 
that  have  gone  to  form  my  career. 

Yesterday,  as  I  walked  by  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  spring  sun- 
shine enlivened  the  quays  and  their  noble  outline  of  stone;  the 
scudding  clouds  gave  to  the  brightness  of  day  the  charming  spon- 
taneity of  a  smile;  and,  while  the  crowd  swept  past,  I  abandoned  my- 
self to  the  sweetness  of  undefined  reverie.  I  never  pass  along  these 
quays  without  a  feeling  of  joy  and  sadness,  for  I  was  born  here,  and 
here  I  spent  my  childhood.  Seen  thus  in  the  sunshine,  are  they  not 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world?  Here  one  sees  the 
Louvre, — chiselled  like  a  precious  stone, — the  trees,  and  the  books; 
one  breathes  under  a  lovely  sky,  amid  the  memory  of  the  centuries, 
the  sweetness  and  excellence  of  living.  These  quays  have  a  culmina- 
tion of  delight  in  that  art  and  nature  are  here  united  in  the  beauty  of 
friendship.  Even  the  sky  is  loveliest  here, — now  of  a  uniform  blue, 
lightly  touched  with  a  thousand  delicate  hues,  or  enriched  with  purple, 
flame,  and  gold  all  melting  into  one;  or  again  of  a  gray  so  tend  or 
that  unexpected  tears  spring  into  the  eyes.  Here  the  sun  throws 
his  rays  upon  the  boxes  exposed  by  the  old  book-dealers  for  the 
profit  of  artless  scholars  and  old  priests.  How  bhanning  it  is  to 
gaze  at  the  water  as  it  runs  under  the  arches  of  the  ancient  bridges, 
witnesses  to  so  many  stirring  events!  It  seems  ||  if  thoir  ver\  stonos 
could  speak,  and  in  truth  thoy  do  talk  to  the  trohfdologist.  Hut  tho 
water   is    a    babbler  who   talks  tO    all   tho    World.      Cool,   limpid,  and 

laughing,  it  gaylj  boars  the  boats  which  cover  it  with  silvery  ripplee, 
and,  quivering,  refleota  the  willows  and  the  beeoh  trees  whioh  make 
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its  banks  verdant.  On  these  banks,  where  the  old  books  mingle 
with  the  landscape,  I  was  brought  up  by  the  lowly  and  simple  ones 
of  whom  I  alone  preserve  the  remembrance. 

Of  the  Quai  Voltaire,  where  I  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
I  have  preserved  enchanting  recollections.  The  greater  part  of  my 
adolescence  was  passed  in  that  house  "where,  half  a  century  earlier, 
Dominique -Yivant  Kenon,  gentleman-of-the-chamber  to  the  king, 
director  of  the  fine  arts,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  baron  of  the 
empire,  withdrew  with  his  collections  and  mementos  to  spend  the 
garnished  elegance  of  his  old  age.  The  restful  facade  of  this  resi- 
dence, pierced  by  the  light  arches  of  the  tall  windows,  recalls,  by  its 
aristocratic  simplicity,  the  period  of  Gabriel  and  of  Louis.  I  see 
myself  again  a  little  child  looking  at  the  boats  as  they  passed,  and 
drinking  in  life  with  delight.  The  Seine  that  flowed  before  me 
charmed  me  by  the  grace  natural  to  the  waters, — the  motive  of  matter 
and  the  spring  of  life.  Ingenuously  I  admired  the  delightful  wonder 
of  the  stream  which  bore  the  boats  by  day,  reflecting  back  the  sky, 
and  at  night  became  covered  with  precious  stones  and  luminous 
flowers.  And  because  I  loved  it,  I  desired  that  that  beautiful  water 
might  remain  always  the  same.  My  mother  told  me  that  the  rivers 
flowed  into  the  ocean,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Seine  ran   without 

ring;   but  I  repulsed  this   idea  as   unreasonably  pitiful.      In  this, 

baps,  I  lacked  the  proper  scientific  spirit,  but  I  embraced  a  dear 
illusion,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  of  life  there  is  no  greater  afflic- 
tion than  the  universality  with  which  tilings  pass  away. 

At  evening,  a1  the  family  table,  under  the  lamp  which  burned 
with  infinite  mildness,  I  turned  over  my  old  Bible  with  the  ancient 
prints,  which  my  mother  had  given  me,  and  which  I  devoured  with 

eyes  !  r  I  was  able  to  read.     It  waa  an  excellent  old 

Bible,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
by  a  Dutoh  artist, who  had  represented  the  terrestrial 
paradise  in  the  guise  of  a  Ian  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amster- 

dam.     The   hills  w<  8  1    with    oaks   grown    awry  in    the   wind 

from  th<      i  i,  admirably  drained,  were  intercepted 

of  mouldy  willows.     An  apple  tree  with  inosi  v  boughs  repre- 

Ige  of  good  and  evil.     Tlie  animals  in 

ticated,  and  presented  the  idea  of  a  farm  w  ith  a  well 

ted  poultry  yard.     Then  beep,  the  rabbits, 

■   a  fine  }  !;         •    clipped   and  groomed,  waiting  t«>  be 

q eased  to  the  carriage  "f  the  burgomaster.     AM  this  enraptured 
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me.  I  do  not  speak  of  Eve,  who  was  portrayed  as  a  Flemish  beauty; 
but  here  were  the  lost  treasures.  I  was  still  more  interested  in 
Noah's  ark.  I  can  yet  see  the  spacious  and  circular  hull  surmounted 
by  a  cabin  made  of  planks.  0,  marvel  of  tradition !  Among  my 
toys  was  a  Noah's  ark  of  an  exact  similitude,  painted  red,  with  all 
the  animals  in  pairs,  and  Noah  and  his  children  standing  round  them. 
It  was  a  great  proof  to  me  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Teste 
David  cum  Sibylla. "  At  the  period  of  the  tower  of  Babel  the  per- 
sonages in  my  Bible  were  sumptuously  clothed  according  to  their 
condition:  the  warriors  in  the  pattern  of  the  Komans  of  Trajan's 
Column;  princes  with  turbans;  the  women  looking  like  those  of 
Kubens;  the  shepherds  in  the  fashion  of  brigands;  and  the  angels 
modelled  after  those  of  the  Jesuits.  The  tents  of  the  soldiers  resem- 
bled the  rich  pavilions  seen  in  tapestries ;  the  palaces  were  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Eenaissance.  There  were  the  nymphs  of  Jean  Goujon  in 
the  fountain  in  which  Bathsheba  bathed.  That  is  the  reason  these 
pictures  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  profound  antiquity.  I  doubted 
whether  even  my  grandfather,  severely  as  he  had  been  wounded  at 
Waterloo, — in  remembrance  of  which  he  always  wore  a  bouquet  of 
violets  in  his  button-hole, — could  have  known  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  baths  of  Bathsheba. 

O,  my  old  Bible  with  its  engravings !  What  delight  I  felt  in 
turning  over  its  pages  in  the  evening,  when  the  pupils  of  my  eyes 
already  half  swam  with  the  rapturous  undulations  of  infantine 
slumber.  How  I  saw  God  there  in  a  white  beard !  How  sincerely  I 
believed  in  Him ! — although,  between  ourselves,  I  considered  Him 
inclined  to  be  whimsical,  violent,  and  wrathful;  but  I  did  not  ask 
Him  to  render  an  account  of  His  actions, — I  was  accustomed  to  see 
great  personages  behaving  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  And 
then  I  had  at  that  time  a  philosophy!  I  believed  in  the  universal 
infallibility  of  men  and  matter.  I  was  persuaded  that  there  was  a 
rational  reason  for  everything,  and  that  such  a  vast  affair  as  this 
world  was  governed  with  seriousness, — a  wisdom  which  I  fori 
with  my  ancient  Bible!  What  regrets  have  I  not  since  had!  Only 
consider.  To  be  one's  self  quite  little,  and  to  be  able  to  attain  to  the 
end  of  the  world  after  an  honest  walk.  To  believe  that  one  has  the 
secret  of  the  universe  in  an  old  hook,  under  the  lamp,  when  die  room 
is  warm  !  To  be  in  no  trouble,  and  ft\  to  dream  1  For  in  those  dayi 
I  dreamed,  and  all  the  personages  in  my  old  Bible  oame  ai  aoon 

had  lain    down,  and    passed  the    footboard    of  my  bod    in    | 
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Yes,  kings  bearing  sceptres  and  crowns,  and  prophets  with  their  long 
beards  draped  under  an  eternal  gust  of  wind,  passed  before  me  with 
dignified  good  nature  while  I  slept.  After  the  procession  they  went 
to  arrange  themselves  in  a  box  of  Nuremberg  toys.  But  I  did  not 
understand  why  God  had  prohibited  that  good  Flemish  Eve  from 
touching  the  fruits  of  the  tree  which  gave  pleasant  knowledge.  I 
know  it  now,  and  I  am  very  near  believing  that  the  God  of  my  old 
Bible  was  right.  That  wise  old  man,  a  lover  of  gardens,  said  to  Him- 
self no  doubt:  "  Science  does  not  make  happiness,  and  when  men 
come  to  know  much  of  history  and  of  geography  they  will  grow  sad." 
And  He  was  not  mistaken.  If,  peradventure,  He  still  lives,  He  must 
felicitate  Himself  on  His  foresight.  We  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  science,  and  it  has  left  the  taste  of  ashes  in  our  mouths. 

In  the  daytime,  in  the  midst  of  the  jack-snipes,  the  trefoil,  and 
the  daisies  which  at  that  time  might  still  be  gathered  on  the  wild 
and  blossoming  declivities  of  the  Trocadero,  I  played  at  hoop  at  the 
foot  of  the  statues  on  the  Pont  d'Jdna.  I  entertained  no  particular 
opinion  concerning  these  statues;  I  saw  vaguely  that  they  were  men 
who  held  horses  of  stone  by  the  bridles.  I  knew  not  if  they  were 
beautiful  or  ugly,  but  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
enchanted  like  the  light  of  the  sky  which  laved  me  deliciously,  and 
the  salubrious  air  which  I  breathed  in  joyfully;  like  the  trees  on  the 
solitary  quays;  like  the  laughing  waters  of  the  Seine;  like  the  whole 
round  world.  I  felt  that  very  surely,  but  I  did  not  doubt  that  the 
enchantment  was  in  myself,  and  that  it  was  I,  so  young,  who 
filled  the  universe  with  a  radiant  Bprightlin688.  The  myth  of  an 
earthly  paradise  is  a  grand  truth,  and  I  am  not  astonished  that  it  has 
entered  into  the  conscience  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  each  in 
turn   we  commence  again  the  adventure  of  Adam,  we  waken  to  con- 

>usness  in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  our  childhood  is  spent  in 
the  plesjantnefl  of  a  new  Eden.  In  these  blessed  hours  I  have  seen 
thistles  pushing  out  from  under  a  heap  of  atones,  in  the  sunny  lanes 
where  the  birds  Bang,  and  I  say  truly,  it  was  paradise.  Ft  was 
Situated,  not  between  the  tOMl  rivers  of  Scripture,  hut  on  the  lulls  of 
Obaillot  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Sonc 

B  i1  the  picture!  1  made  of  living  jm-").!*'  were  confused.  Amon^ 
my  earlieat  reoollectioni  F  recall  very  riyidly,  when  not  more  than 

four  01   fi\  I  old,   hav,  •  ffl   Louis   Kuhois,   then  very  "Id,   who 

I    rny  father's  friend,  an<l    who  bad  written    an    additional    OOUplet 

tot  stan/as  of    tie-.  "  Mars«-i !  laise"    of   \{<  <le   l'lsle.       Fad- 
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mired  him  extremely,  certainly  not  on  account  of  the  additional 
verse  of  the  "  Marseillaise, "  but  because  he  pushed  my  hoop  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  it  sweep  back  to  the  point  of  departure.  This 
dexterous  artifice  was  all  that  I  knew  of  him.  A  more  distinct 
physiognomy  to  me  was  that  of  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  My  grand- 
mother, who  knew  him  slightly,  and  whom  he  greatly  astonished, 
pointed  him  out  to  me  on  our  walks  as  a  singularity.  This  gentle- 
man, wearing  over  his  ear  a  hat  with  a  border  of  crimson  velvet, 
whose  waist  was  compressed  in  a  redingote  with  a  full  skirt,  walking 
along  and  beating  with  his  riding-whip  the  gold  galloon  on  his  tight- 
fitting  pantaloons,  did  not  inspire  me  with  a  single  reflection,  for  it 
was  not  a  natural  instinct  with  me  to  search  out  the  reason  of  things. 
I  observed,  but  not  a  single  thought  troubled  the  clearness  of  my 
gaze.  I  was  satisfied  that  people  existed  who  were  so  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  certainly  M.  d'Aurevilly  was  one  of  that  sort.  I 
preserved  an  instinctive  friendliness  for  him.  I  united  him  in  my 
sympathy  with  an  invalid  who  walked  on  two  wooden  legs  and  used 
a  couple  of  canes,  and  who  said  good-day  to  me;  with  an  old  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  who  had  only  one  arm,  and  who,  with  rubicund 
face,  smiled  in  his  satyr's  beard  at  my  nurse;  and  with  a  huge  old 
man  who,  since  the  tragic  death  of  his  son,  had  worn  clothes  made 
from  canvas.  These  four  people  had  the  advantage  for  me  of  being, 
beyond  every  one  else,  perfectly  distinct,  and  I  was  satisfied  with 
this  attitude.  To  this  hour  I  am  unable  to  separate  M.  d'Aurevilly 
from  the  recollection  of  the  professor,  the  invalid,  and  the  madman 
whom  he  has  gone  to  find  again  in  the  world  of  shadows.  They 
were  but  a  part  of  the  statues  of  Paris  for  me,  those  four,  like  the 
statues  on  the  Pont  d'Jena.  The  only  difference  was  that  the  four 
walked,  and  the  statues  did  not.  As  for  the  rest,  I  never  dreamed  of  it. 
I  did  not  know  very  well  what  was  meant  by  life,  and,  after  having 
considered  it  a  good  deal  since,  I  avow  that  I  comprehend  it  seareely 
any  better  now.  But  since  I  have  been  carried  back  to  the  delightful 
abysses  of  souvenirs,  I  will  remain  there  yet  another  moment. 

And  here,  first,  I  see  again  the  little  upotachen  who,  with  his 
nose  in  the  air  and  his  books  on  his  back,  goes  early  to  BObool,  and 
studies  the  correct  things  in  those  rooms  wherein  sueh  a  ipiantit\  of 
ink  has  been    spilt  and  such    a  quantity  of   chalk  dust  has  been    scat 

tered  over  the  blackboard.     The  place  to   which  he    repaired  was 

fche  Stanislas    Academy,   then    rural  and    full    of  odditic         The    time 

spent  then;  was  not,  burdensome.     1  have  delightful  recollection 
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it.  First  of  all,  that  of  having  been  young,  which  is  charming:  the 
universe  is  as  old  as  ourselves;  it  is  born,  lives,  and  dies  with  each 
one  of  us.  It  is  we  who  make  it;  and  when  there  are  no  longer  any 
men  there  will  no  longer  be  any  universe.  It  is  thirty  years  since  I 
tasted  the  blossoming  newness  of  the  world.  To  speak  honestly,  my 
school  was  not  then  what  it  has  become  to-day.  The  house  was  not 
so  large  or  so  handsome,  but  it  was  well  arranged  for  little  people  like 
myself.  The  scholars  were  few,  and,  as  we  were  not  an  army,  the 
discipline  was  not  warlike.  We  were  given  a  little  liberty,  we 
took  more,  and  life  was  ver}r  tolerable.  My  school  has  altered 
greatly  since  then;  for  work  is  done  there  nowadays.  We  were 
indolent  in  our  time,  and  I  did  not  wear  out  my  Homer  and  Virgil. 
The  level  of  the  studies  was  not  high,  and  for  my  part  I  contributed 
nothing  to  elevate  it.  Among  the  sixty  scholars,  fifty  squandered 
their  time.  The  other  ten  became  well-informed,  or  at  least  well- 
mannered,  for  the  ancient  Stanislas  succeeded  above  everything  else  in 
inculcating  the  principles  of  good  breeding,  thanks  to  Livy  and  Sal- 
lust;  thanks  also,  I  think,  to  his  handsome  shade-trees  and  his  spa- 
cious courtyard,  but  especially  to  his  director  the  Abbe*  Lalanne. 

Be  was  a  charming  old  man,  this  Abbe  Lalanne.  He  was  ugly, 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  ugliness.  He  was  ugly  like  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  With  that  he  had  the  air  of  being  of  stone, — not  at  all  hard  or 
oold,  but  like  those  old  stones  from  which  the  saints  are  carved  in 
the  churches:  those;  stom-s  that  have  taken  on  a  strange  sweetness 
from  the  caresses  of  the  moon ;  that  seem  to  be  softened  by  the  dews 
of  morning;  that  arc  mossy,  and  look  benevolent.  His  wrinkled 
brow,  his  huge  DO06,  hi*  gray  cheeks,  an  enormous  chin,  seemed  to 
be  hewil  from  one  of  those  stones;  and  his  eyes,  of  a  clear  gray,  bright 
and  yoang,  appeared  like  two  flowerets  in  a  ruin.      Lively  and  weak, 

eloquent  and  a  stammerer,  it  was  given  him  to  please  by  mere  whim- 
sical contrast.     Be  was  venerable,  bat  provoked  a  smile.     His  was 
1  tender  beart,  a  sou]  just  and  holy,  and  a  spirit  at  onco 
ly,  impatient,  and  ingenuous.     In  him  good  sense  became  united 

with  the   humorous.       Ik     •        a  :     Bt  who    took"  much    more    pleasure 

ition  than  Lamartine,  but  who  met  with  Ic         ocess.     Ho 

composed  little  tragedies  which  we  played  on  feasi  'lays  under  a  shed. 

about  1 958  that  w<  a  recitation  of  a   Pharamond  in 

oi  the  period.     This  boly  man  made  the  verses  in  his 

Iplicity  as  a  joiner  planes   a  board.       But  he  was   an    incomparable 

educator,    though    a    little    irresolute   and    wavenn g,       lie    lived    in    a 
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pure  atmosphere,  and  he  inspired  only  what  was  good  and  grand.  I 
had  the  best  of  masters,  and  I  was  the  worst  of  scholars. 

Our  teachers  were  a  sort  of  monks  in  redingotes,  with  whom  I 
never  succeeded  in  being  friendly.  It  was  not  their  fault,  but,  like 
the  old  Duke  Pasquier,  I  do  not  love  the  monks.  I  have  retained 
the  most  painful  remembrance  of  my  first  year  of  Greek.  We  were 
given  forthwith  those  little  pieces  of  JEsop,  so  well  known  and 
so  insignificant.  These  moral  myths  inspired  me  with  a  distaste 
that  I  still  feel.  After  ^Esop  we  were  given  Homer,  and  in  the 
"  Iliad"  we  were  inundated  with  knowledge  and  delight.  The 
"Iliad"  is  like  the  sea.  Men  contemplate  the  ocean  with  pensive 
admiration,  while  the  children  play  at  the  brink  of  its  expiring 
waves:  thus  does  the  divine  Homer  astonish  and  entertain  the  young 
ones.  At  the  first  lesson  I  saw  Thetis  rising  like  a  white  cloud 
above  the  waves.  Then  enchantment  followed  enchantment:  Nau- 
sicaa  and  her  companions;  the  palm-tree  of  Delos;  the  sky;  the 
earth;  the  tearful  smile  of  Andromache, — I  understood  and  I  ap- 
preciated them  all.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  memories  of 
the  time  when,  wholly  a  child,  I  discovered  Greece,  further  than  to 
recall  for  a  moment  those  happy  hours  in  which,  with  my  head 
thrust  into  my  dictionary  at  my  ink-besmeared  desk,  I  saw  divine 
figures  with  arms  of  ivory  falling  against  white  tunics,  and  in  which  I 
heard  voices  blended  in  harmonious  lament.  These  prodigies  issued 
forth  from  my  Sophocles,  for  whom  I  neglected  everything  else. 

I  returned  from  school  each  day  to  my  home,  where  I  listened  to 
the  gossip  of  the  little  circle  gathered  at  evening  in  my  father's  book- 
shop. There  I  saw  M.  de  Barante,  then  more  than  an  octogenarian. 
At  school  we  read  with  avidity  his  "  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy," and  I  looked  at  the  author  of  these  interesting  recitals  with 
all  the  agitation  and  awe  of  a  youthful  admiration.  But  he  was  an 
excellent  man,  kind  and  mild,  and  loved  to  render  service  to  those 
about  him.     His  manner  recalled  the  line: 

"  Rien  ne  trouble  sa  fin  :  c'est  le  soir  d'un  beau  jour. " 

I  now  see  again,  as  he  was  about  the  year  1800,   the  blue  eyed, 
bald-fronted,  grave,  and  gentle  Louis  de  Uonehaud,  sinee  then  lhree 
tor  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.      Again  I  hear  him  speak,  In  tones 
of  sincere  affection,  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  ami  Florentine  art.      Uis 
conversation  formed   one  of   my  earliest   delights.      1  did   not   under 
stand  all  he  said,  but  when  one  is  young  it  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
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stand  everything  in  order  to  admire  everything.  I  felt  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  both  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  I  was  convinced 
that  he  would  share  the  table  of  the  gods  and  the  couch  of  the 
goddesses ;  but  the  following  day  in  school  I  comprehended  that  my 
modest  professor  did  not  belong  at  all  to  that  celestial  race,  and  I 
despised  him  for  it.  I  was  shocked  to  find  him  so  ignorant  of  the 
beauties  of  antiquity.  Thus,  through  the  influence  of  M.  de  Eon- 
chaud,  I  remained  away  from  certain  classes  to  spend  the  time  in  the 
Louvre  before  a  metope  of  the  Parthenon.  But,  as  Kenan  has  said, 
it  is  possible  to  be  saved  by  different  methods. 

As  to  my  holidays,  I  passed  the  greater  part  of  them  with  Leclerc 
the  younger,  who  at  that  time  sold  antique  armor  in  a  little  shop  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Quai  Voltaire.  Leclerc  the  younger  was  old. 
He  was  small,  erect,  and  lame  like  Vulcan,  and,  girt  with  an  apron 
of  serge,  from  morning  till  night  he  polished  the  weapons  which, 
henceforth  harmless,  were  to  accomplish  their  peaceful  destiny  in  the 
panoply  of  a  castle.  His  shop  was  full  of  halberds,  morions,  sallets, 
gorgets,  cuirasses,  and  spurs,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  there  a 
target  of  the  fifteenth  century,  entirely  colored  with  gallant  devices. 
Those  who  have  not  seen  such  a  memento  of  chivalry  must  fail  to 
comprehend  its  marvellous  romance.  Toledo  blades,  Saracen  armor  in 
its  infinite  grace, — those  oval  helmets  from  which  fell  a  network  of  steel 
meshes  as  line  as  muslin, — and  shields  of  damascened  gold,  inspired  me 
with  a  lively  admiration  for  those  terrible  emirs  who  fought  with  the 
Christian  barons  at  Ascalon  and  at  Gaza.  If  the  truth  were  told, 
the  helmets  and  shields  of  Leclerc  the  younger  did  not  really  date 
from  the  Onuadei;  but  I  was  prone  to  see  in  the  shop  of  my  old 
friend  the  coat-of-armi  of  Villehardouin  and  the  scimitar  of  Saladin. 

But  tii«-.  paradiaean  yean  of  a  tender  and  sagacious  childhood  are 

and  the  moment!  grow  short  when   the  eyes  of  fifteen   color 

the  old  universe  with  the  tints  of  Aurora.      The  years  of  youth  which 

are  now  approaching  had  a  taste  often    bitter,  but  whose  perfume  yet 

remaini  sweet  in  the  remembrance.     At  that  time  1  had  no  desire 
•  rite.     I  led  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life,  and  as  I  was  study- 

DOthing  I  Learned   much.      In   fact  it  is   while  walking  that  those 

e  made  which  are  at  CHOC  moral  and  beaut iful.      On  the 

other  hand,  what  one  finds  in  a  laboratory  or  in  a  work  room  usually 

amounts  to  \-<-vy  little,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  professional 
scholars  are  more  ignorant  than  the  generality  of  other  people.     How 

often,  alone  of  a  morning,  have    1  followed  the  sinuous  paths  in   the 
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Jardin  des  Plantes,  among  the  deer  and  the  sheep  who  thrust  their 
heads  between  the  shrubberies  begging  for  bread.     And  in  that  old 
garden,  peopled  with  animals,  I  seemed  to  find  again  the  terrestrial 
paradise  of  my  old  Bible.      Very  frequently,  however,  five  or  six  of 
us  met,  attracted  by  an  affinity  of  taste  and  sentiment.     As  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  we  made  over  the  world.     I  recall   with  delight  our 
walks  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  and  under  the  sombre  trees 
in  the  Avenue  de  l'Observatoire.      And  in  all  seriousness  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  wind  blowing  among  the  leaves  chanted  more  harmon- 
iously then  than  it  does  to-day.      More  noble  and  beautiful  the  sun 
went  down  among  the  golden  mists  of  evening.     I  would  ask  all  my 
friends  of  that  time,  Were  not  those  days  better  than  these?     A  spell 
was  on  us,  and  we  were  happy  because  we  were  young.     I  do  not 
know  what  mystery  enveloped  us,  nor  what  zeal  inspired  us.     For 
myself,  I  was  not  satisfied  unless  I  expounded  the  universe  as  my 
day's  task  under  the  plantains   of  the   Luxembourg.     Some  of  us 
have  preserved  the   memory   of   those  youthful   conversations,   the 
lengthy  talks  in  which   Paul  Bourget,  almost  beyond  adolescence, 
brought  to  bear  his  fine  analysis  and  eloquent  inquisitiveness.     It 
was  something  marvellous  to  hear  him,  in  our  walks,  talk  of  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  and  of  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.     He  entered  then 
with  disquieting  boldness  the  intellectual  domain  which  he  has  since 
conquered.     A  constructor  of  romances,  he  promised  us  another  and  a 
more  impartial  "  Adolphe"  ;  a  poet,  he  made  admirable  verses  elegant 
and  ingenuous  like  himself, — verses  full  of  an  assumed  languishment 
and  an  airy  philosophy ;  a  critic,  he  excelled  in  tracing  the  history 
of  thought,  and  was  incomparable  in  the  analysis  of  the  genius  of  a 
writer  and  a  philosopher.      Already   divided   between   the  cult  of 
metaphysics  and   the  love   of  worldly   graces,  his  discourse   passed 
readily  from  the  theory  of  the  will  to  the  subject  of  feminine  attire, — 
a  foretoken  of  the  romances  he  has  since  given  to  the  world.      There 
was  no  perceptible   difference  in   age  between  himself  and  the   big 
scholars  whom  he  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  philosophy,  but 
already  vigor  of  mind  and  the  habit  of  reflection  had  made  him  the 
master.      His  ideas  were  controlled  by  an  elegant  severity  which  was 
the  admiration  of  our  little  circle.      To  our  debates,  frequently  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night,  he  brought  a  greater  philosophy  than  the 
others.      How  many  times  have  we  not    reconstructed  the  world  amid 
the  silence  of  the  deserted  avenues  in  the  twinkling  light oi  the  stars! 
And  now  these  same  stars  listen   to   the  disputation  of  other  YOUthl 
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who  in  their  turn  reconstruct  the  universe.   Thus  the  generations  ever 
dream  dreams  equally  sublime  and  vain. 

We  were  all  enthusiastic  determinists.  One  or  two  among  us  were 
neo-catholics,  but  they  were  full  of  uneasiness.  The  fatalists,  on  the 
contrary,  displayed  the  serenity  of  a  confidence  not  preserved,  alas! 
We  know  well  enough  to-day  that  this  romance  of  the  universe  is  as 
deceptive  as  all  the  rest,  but  then  the  works  of  Darwin  were  our 
Bible.  With  ardent  faith  we  said :  "  A  man  has  come  who  has 
emancipated  men  from  vain  terrors."  I  cannot  refrain  from  the 
recollection  of  those  frequent  visits  which,  with  Darwin  under  our 
arms,  we  made  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  As  for  myself ,  I  entered 
as  I  would  a  sanctuary  the  rooms  of  the  museum  crowded  with  every 
species  of  organic  form,  from  the  stone  lilies,  the  crinoids,  and  the 
long  jaw-bones  of  the  great  primitive  sauria,  to  the  arched  backbone 
of  the  elephant  and  the  hand  of  the  gorilla.  In  the  centre  of  the  last 
room  rose  a  Venus  in  marble,  placed  there  as  symbolic  of  an  invinci- 
ble and  tender  force,  the  multiplier  of  all  animated  life.  Who  will 
restore  to  me  the  emotion,  artless  and  sublime,  which  agitated  me 
before  that  delicious  type  of  human  beauty?  I  contemplated  it  with 
an  intellectual  satisfaction  accorded  to  presentiment.  The  various 
organic  forms  had  insensibly  guided  me  to  this  one.  How  I  imagined 
that  I  understood  life  and  love!  How  sincerely  I  thought  that  I  had 
surprised  the  divine  plan! 

We  had  at  that  period  in  the  Latin  Quarter  an  impassioned  senti- 
ment for  the  natural  forces;  the  works  of  Taine  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  this  frame  of  mind.  lie  was  a  determinist  with  abundant 
evidence  and  a  richness  of  illustration  which  created  on  the  intelli- 
gent youth  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire  an  impression  deep  and 
difficult  of   comprehension    today.      The   working   of   this   powerful 

mind  inspired  us,  toward  1870,  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  a  species 

of  religion  which  I  called  the  dynamical  cult  of  life.  That  which  it 
gave  WSJ  method  and  observation,  fact  and  thought,  philosophy  and 
bistOIJ,— science,    in    tad      His   theory   of   civilization    amazed    us. 

Personally,  I  considered  il  <•>:<■**  1 1  ♦•  1 1 1 ,  oor  was  I  mistaken.     Bu1  I  did 

not  then  know  that  every  well-constructed  theory  is  equally  excellent 

in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  indispensable  shelves  on  which  to 
arrange  facts  in  the  order  of  detail.     In  the  neighborhood  of  my 

ith    birthday  I  did    not    Understand  it   so,   however,  and    would 

h.-ive  been  provoked  t<»  anger  at  the  suggestion  that  the  system  of  Taine, 

like   every  other  system,  was   a  mere  piece  of  funnt are,       Ncverthe- 
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less,  it  was  exactly  that.  An  excellent  artificer  had  constructed  it  by 
measure.  My  admiration  has  not  diminished,  and  I  preserve  my 
early  enjoyment  of  this  masterpiece  of  intellectual  art.  I  uphold  the 
veracity  of  the  system  as  I  did  at  twenty,  because  it  is  logical.  A 
philosophical  verity  resembles  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude 
indicated  on  the  maps.  These  circles  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
precise  position  of  the  various  degrees  on  the  globe.  In  my  sixth 
year,  when  I  first  saw  a  map  of  the  world,  I  imagined  that  the  lines 
traced  there  corresponded  to  tangible  realities.  I  searched  for  them 
in  my  walks  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  but  I  found  no  trace  of 
them.  In  scientific  order  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  was 
deceived;  the  idea  that  the  theory  of  civilization  was  not  an  ab- 
solute truth  constituting  the  second  or  third  repetition  of  deception. 

About  this  time  Baron  Haussmann,  unknown  to  himself,  had  in 
the  service  of  the  prefecture  a  number  of  long-haired  poets  and  small 
journalists,  and  here  in  the  office  were  read  aloud  the  Chatiments,  and 
here  was  glorified  the  painting  of  Manet.  Paul  Yerlaine  recopied 
here  his  Saturnian  poems  on  the  paper  of  the  administration.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  various  lyceums,  and 
was  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree  after  having  sufficiently  studied 
the  classics  to  thoroughly  misunderstand  them.  And  as  instruction 
leads  to  everything,  he  afterward  entered  an  office  in  town.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  reproach.  It  was  the  existence  of  Francois  Coppe'e,  of 
Albert  Merat,  of  Ldon  Valade,  and  of  numerous  other  poets  who  were 
prisoners  in  an  office  and  who  went  into  the  country  only  on  Sunday. 

This  modest  and  monotonous  existence,  favorable  to  dreaming 
and  the  patient  labor  of  versification,  has  been  shared  by  the  majority 
of  the  Parnassians.  Almost  alone  in  this  circle,  M.  Jose  Maria  de 
Herddia,  although  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  of 
his  ancestors  the  conquistador e,  still  managed  to  make  the  appearance 
of  a  young  gentleman  and  to  smoke  excellent  cigars.  His  cravats 
were  as  splendid  as  his  sonnets.  But  of  the  sonnets  only  were  we 
jealous.  Unanimously  we  despised  wealth.  We  loved  only  glory, 
and  we  still  desire  it  if  in  somewhat  more  discreet  and  an  almost  secret 
fashion.  We  asserted — I  do  not  know  very  well  why — our  preten- 
sion to  impassivity.  The  great  philosopher  of  the  school,  M.  \;< 
de  Riohard,  maintained  with  fervency  that  art  should  be  as  cold  as  ice, 
yet  we  did  not  so  much  as  perceive  that  this  doctrinai/r  of  impas- 
sivity did  not  write  a  verse  which  was  not  the  vehicle  of  the  violent 
expressions    of    his    passions,     political,    social,     and    religious;     his 
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broad  and  apostolic  brow,  bis  burning  eyes,  bis  ascetic  meagreness, 
bis  generous  eloquence  did  notenligbten  us.  It  was  a  glorious  time, 
— tbat  in  wbicb  we  lacked  common  sense. 

Very  often  we  found  ourselves  in  tbe  Kue  Eousselet,  narrow  and 
dirty,  but  bordered  witb  gardens,  and  full  of  souvenirs  dear  to  tbe 
beart  of  a  true  Parisian.  It  was  bere  tbat  Madame  de  la  Sabliere 
came  to  live  wben  sbe  renounced  tbe  world  and  devoted  herself  to 
tbe  service  of  tbe  sick.  This  charming  woman,  who  had  greatly 
loved  many  things  in  life,  carried  notbing  to  God  in  her  penitence 
but  tbe  ruins  of  her  heart  and  of  her  beauty.  At  twenty  steps  from 
this  chamber,  where,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  friend  of  La  Fare 
wept  over  the  still  smoking  ruins  of  her  wasted  life,  before  a 
window  opening  upon  the  garden  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Jean 
de  Dieu,  how  many  vows  all  fresh  with  youth  and  hope  have  I  not 
uttered !  Here  lived  my  friend  Adolpbe  Bacot,  then  full  of  dreams 
and  projects,  cordial,  good,  and  vigorous,  whom  journalism  and 
many  romances  killed.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he  died,  but  in 
those  days  we  had  before  us  the  infinite.  From  tbat  window  we 
could  see  the  bouse  wbere  Francois  Coppee,  in  a  little  garden  near 
his  modest  and  flowery  lodging,  composed  verses  that  were  as  true, 
simple,  and  amiable  as  himself.  Paul  Bourget,  his  forehead  gloomy 
with  metaphysics  under  his  adolescent  head  of  hair,  was  constantly 
there.  Coppe*e  and  Bourget  visited  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  who  then 
inhabited  a  little  chamber  in  the  same  Rue  Kousselet  where  he  lived 
for  thirty  \  D  noble  poverty :   they  brought  him  that  most  delicious 

thing,  a  youthful  admiration. 

I  I  have  drifted  too  long  amid  the  delights  of  remembrance, 
and  I  have  sufficiently  extolled  the  splendors  of  a  life  of  poverty  and 
liberty  belonging  to  Another  time.  I  must  retrace  the  precipitous 
Current!  oi  the  twenty  years  that  have  gone,  and  return  to  the  realities 

of  to  <i         The  sun  sinks  to  rest  upon  the  Seine,  evening  falls  upon 

.  and   the  phantom  I    have  evoked  is   lost  in   the  shadows. 

Adieu!  that  other  self  whom  I  bavelost  and  whom  I  shall  never  find. 
Happy  is  be  who  can  lee  again  the  image  of  his  early  youth  and  not 

erience  a  single  sentirneiit  of  regret,  of  bittern*  ss,  orof  disillusion. 

Avatole  France. 


THE  CENTENAEY  OF  KEATS. 

Seeing  that  John  Keats  was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795,  and 
that  the  editor  of  The  Forum  desires  that  some  attention  be  paid  in  its 
pages  to  the  centenary  of  that  birthday,  one  not  unnaturally  reverts  to 
the  well-known  and  amazing  saying  of  a  famous  contemporary  of  the  poet, 
whose  centenary  falls  but  five  weeks  later  than  his  own,  but  who  out- 
lived him  sixty  years  :  "  Poetry,  except  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Keats, 
where  the  whole  consists  in  a  weak-eyed,  maudlin  sensibility,  and  a 

certain  vague,  random  tunefulness  of  nature  " .     So  stands  it  written, 

as  an  adequate  appraisement  and  final  dismissal  of  Keats's  poetical 
claims,  in  Carlyle's  "Essay  on  Burns." 

The  first  sensation  of  the  modern  reader  who  comes  upon  this 
remarkable  appreciation  is  of  mere  amazement.  After  that  passes,  it 
gives  place  to  various  reflections.  One  of  the  first  of  these  is  how  much 
less  courage  it  took  to  make  this  deliverance  in  1828  than  it  would  take 
in  1895,  when  the  subject  has  fulfilled  "his  century,  the  term  commonly 
fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit"  Even  a  Carlyle,  writing  now,  and 
in  the  same  irritation  against  a  poet  whose  poetry  did  not  enable  him  to 
"  get  forrader  "  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  Scotch  Calvinism  and  German 
philosophy,  would  scarcely  venture  to  dismiss  the  claims  of  so  estab- 
lished a  poet  in  so  summary  a  manner.  The  manner,  indeed,  is  that 
of  the  "  Quarterly  "  and  "  Blackwood,"  and,  to  the  generation  of  read- 
ers of  poetry  that  now  is,  seems  of  an  incredible  and  revolting  inBolenoe, 
But,  as  Hooker  has  reminded  us,  "the  manner  of  men's  writing  must 
not  alienate  our  hearts  from  the  truth,  if  it  appear  they  have  the 
truth."  Headers  of  Carlyle  will  he  loth  to  believe  that  the  sentenee  has 
no  meaning,  and  they  are  interested  to  know  both  what  he  means,  and 

what  of  truth  there  is  in  his  meaning.  Lei  us  bear  him  out,  to  the  end 
of  his  Bentence  at  least,  omitting  tin'  abusive  or  disparaging  epithet 

much  for  the  sake  of  elearness  as  for  his  own  : 

*'  Poetry,  except   in  sueli   eases  as  that  Of    K- .its,  w  line   the  whole  OODll 

lenaibility  and  tunefulness  of  nature,  If  no  separate  faculty,  no  orgun  which  can 

he  .superadded  to  the  n  >t .  Or  disjoined  from  them  ;   hut  rather  the   result  of  their 

general  harmony  and  completion." 
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Thus  disembarrassed  and  completed,  the  judgment  ceases  to  be 
monstrous,  and  becomes  at  least  intelligible.  Indeed  it  raises  clearly 
enough  the  question  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  vexed  all  the 
subsequent  commentators, — Was  the  poetic  gift  of  Keats,  after  all, 
anything  more  than  sensibility  and  tunefulness  ? 

Any  readers  who  are  attracted  by  the  title  of  this  paper  may  be 
presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  admirable  Introduction  of  Matthew 
Arnold  to  the  selections  from  Keats  given  in  Professor  Ward's  anthol- 
ogy. They  will  remember  that  the  tone  of  the  Introduction  is 
apologetic  as  well  as  eulogistic  ;  that  the  critic  feels  that  the  admirers 
of  Keats  are,  so  to  speak,  on  their  defence.  This  is  not  wholly  the 
result  of  the  critic's  customary  literary  method  of  abasing  his  subject 
in  order  that  he  may  subsequently  exalt  him,  willing  as  the  critic  in 
this  case  shows  himself  to  give  the  devil's  advocate  every  latitude, 
and  near  to  a  canonization  as  the  final  exaltation  comes.  It  is  in  part 
perhaps  the  traditional  contempt  of  Englishmen  for  a  man  and  poet  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  "snuffed  out  by  an  article."  It  is  true  that  the 
tradition  that  Keats  was  the  victim  of  his  reviewers  had  been  finally 
and  forever  disposed  of  by  Lord  Houghton's  "Life"  a  generation 
Mr.  Arnold  wrote  ;  but  a  tradition  that  had  been  published  and 
accepted  by  Shelley,  and  condensed  into  an   epigram  by  Byron,  died 

.  hard.  The  odds  are  that  "the  man  in  the  street"  to-day,  if 
:  to  have  heard  <>f  Keats  ;it  all,  will  have  heard  that  he  was 
killed  by  unfavorable  criticism  on  his  poems.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  tradition  to  BOCOUnt  for  the  apologetic  attitude. 
There  *•■  otonly  the  love-letters  which  came  to  light  long  after  the 
publication  of  Lord  Houghton's  biography,  but  there  was  much  in  the 

•us  themselves  that  intenance  to  the  tradition,  and  that 

represented  the  |  an  enervated  weakling  and  voluptuary:  and 

neither  <>f  the  monies  could  be  gainsaid,  Bince  they  were  his  own. 

■•  oce  d  purely  upon  the  poems,  and,  loudly  as  it 

aim  the  deficiencies  of  its  author,  the  reader  of  ELeats,  when 

he  i  red  from  his  amazement,  has  to  own  that,  h<  what,  it, 

means.     Even  Mr.  Swinburne- who  in  this  instance  rather  curiously 

concerns   himself  with  tin-  character  as  a   man   "f  a   poet  wh< 

he  admires-— makes  his  con  -one. ■nine/  the  poems  with 

The    ( I  de  to  i  Nightingale,' "  he  in  his  ener« 

.  "one  of   the   finest   masterpiecei  of   human  work  in  all 

tiui  for  all  age  ,  is  immediately  preceded,  in  all    the  editions 

■it,  by  .  in",  t.  \  ulgar  and  fulsome  d         el  ever 
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whimpered  by  a  vapid  and  effeminate  rhymester  in  the  sickly  stage  of 
whelphood."  The  only  edition  before  me,  except  that  of  Lord  Hough- 
ton, in  which  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  "  is  preceded  by  the  "Ode 
to  Melancholy,"  is  one  in  which  it  is  preceded  by  the  juvenile  "  Imita- 
tion of  Spenser,"  which  Mr.  Swinburne  can  scarcely  have  meant,  and 
which  certainly  is  not  adequate  to  infuriate  anybody :  and  indeed 
Keats  wrote  nothing  to  which  the  description  can  with  scientific  exact- 
ness be  applied. 

The  citations  are  at  any  rate  evidence  that  the  admirers  of  Keats 
feel  that  they  are  bound  to  be  his  defenders  also,  and  his  defenders 
against  himself,  when  they  contend  that,  if  he  had  lived,  his  unsurpassed 
and  scarcely  equalled  power  of  expression  would  have  found  an  ampler 
field,  a  larger  form,  a  more  adequate  subject-matter.  "  Our  greatest  poet 
since  Shakespeare  by  his  promise,"  as  "Wordsworth  by  his  performance, 
Mr.  Arnold  calls  him.  His  own  modest  epitaph  upon  himself  has 
been  already  cancelled  by  posterity.  Shall  we  substitute  for  it  an 
adaptation  of  Franz  Schubert's  :  "  The  art  of  music  buried  here  a  rich 
possession  but  yet  fairer  hopes "  ?  This  question  inevitably  recurs 
with  the  centenary  of  the  poet,  and  of  course  it  is  not  really  answera- 
ble. We  are  all  at  one  with  Mr.  Arnold  when  he  says  that  Keats  "  is 
with  Shakespeare  "  in  the  felicity  and  magic  of  his  expression.  Indeed 
no  discerning  reader  can  ever  have  read  Keats  without  being  struck  by 
the  magical  quality  of  expression  which  he  shares  with  Shakespeare 
alone.  But  is  there  evidence  in  what  he  did  that  it  lay  in  him  to  match 
Shakespeare  also  in  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  "  the  architectonics  of  poetry, 
the  faculty  which  presides  at  the  evolution  of  works  like  the  '  Aga- 
memnon '  and  '  Lear '  "  ?  "  For  this,"  the  critic  says,  "  he  was  not  ripe," 
and  leaves  us  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  only  his  unripeness  that 
constituted  his  incompetency  to  equal  the  great  monuments  of  poetry. 
How  far  is  the  intimation  j  ustified  by  the  poetry  of  Keats  ? 

One  need  not  have  read  very  much  verse  to  be  assured  that  there 
are  poets  to  whom  poetry  is  a  means  only  of  expressing  what  might  ho 
expressed  otherwise,  and  poets  to  whom  poetical  expression  is  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  the  same  indeed  in  other  arts.  The  vocation  of  some 
painters  consists  evidently  enough  in  a  visual  exoitabilitv  by  forms  or 

colors,    ami    of    many    musicians   in    a   sonsnoiis  delight   in   tonos.      A 

musician  has  oven  been  heard  to  say  that  he  preferred  to  hoar  bo 
in  foreign  Languages  because  his  understanding  <^i  the  words  disturbed 
his  enjoyment     There  are  poets,  to  whom  the  title  can  by  no  moans 
denied,  whose  poetry  is  in  like  manner  a  technical  master]      l".  the 
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existing  state  of  English,  literature  one  may  parody  Oxenstiern,  saying : 
"Go  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  poetry  may  be  written."  For 
felicity  of  epithet  and  magical  music  of  words  may  become  to  the 
maker  of  verses  what  the  tones  of  his  Stradivarius  are  to  a  violinist. 
Nay  there  are  two  fairly  well  recognized  "  schools  "  of  violin-playing 
itself,  of  which  one  respects  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  and  the 
other  merely  beauty  of  tone.  The  poet  who  is  independent  of  his 
matter  may  carry  his  technical  perfection  so  far  that  we  may  find  it 
hard  to  deny  him  the  title  of  a  great  poet ;  but  we  may  still  refuse  to 
admit  that  he  is  a  great  man. 

Tennyson  is  reported  to  have  said  of  himself  that  he  did  not 
particularly  envy  Shakespeare  his  power  of  expression,  but  to  have 
added,  "  The  difference  is,  there  is  nothing  in  me."  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  but  it  is  very  suggestive.  The  young 
Shakespeare — the  Shakespeare  of  the  poems  and  the  sonnets — it  is 
whom  Keats  most  vividly  recalls.  Walter  Bagehot,  doing  injustice  to 
their  art,  dismisses  the  sonnets  with   something  less  than   his    usual 

eminent  in  saying  that  "as  first-of-April  poetry  they  are  perfect"  ; 
but  upon  the  ''Venus  and  Adonis''  he  makes  a  remark  that  is  very 
relevant  to  our  purp 

"The  type  of  rach  productions  ia  Keate's  'Endymion.'  We  mean  that  it 
is  tin;  type,  not  aa  giving  the  abstract  perfection  <>f  this  tort  <>f  art,  but  because  it 
shows  both  itsexcelli  fectaina  very  marked  and  prom  incut  manner. 

In  this  poem  there  are  no  passions  and  do  action-,,  there  is  no  art  and  no  life ;  but 
there  i^  beauty,  and  that  is  infant  to  be  enough,  and  to  a  reader  of  one-and-twenty 

enough  and  more." 

[1  ■'  Id  enough,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  readers  of 
and-twenty  and  enough  beauty  in  "Endymion"  to  make  them 
i  it  through,  as  Shelley  partly  justifies  the  "Quarterly"  reviewers 
intimating  that  he  could  not  Tin-  beauty  is  in  purple  patches  that 
•  frequent  e  or  splendid  enough  to  entice  the  reader  from 

to  the     ther,     "  Venus  and  Adoni  full  of  epi  odes,  but  in 

clue  of  narrative,  thai  the  reader  bas 
-  follow,  from  which  tin-  epi  a     Shakespeare  bad 

alwa  -  tell,  ami,  with  all  hi  irsiveneBs,  kepi  the  journey 

and  the  journey's  end  invii         biile  K<  ins,bothin  "En- 

dymioD  'and  in  "  Hyperion,''  superior  in  coherency  and  consecutive- 
neas  jus  that  is,    are  actual  tneanderin  ad  find  no  end  in  wandering 

maz  In  ••  Lamia  "  the  utility  is  shown  of  the  discipline  be  bad 

iuij;o.-.<-<l  upon  himself  i  D  f den,  and  in  the  restraint  of  a 
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metre  which  bound  him  to  coherency  if  not  to  consecutiveness.  It  is 
the  one  of  the  three  that  is  nearest  to  a  narrative  poem  and  not  an 
assemblage  of  passages,  while  its  passages  are  finer  than  those  of  either 
of  its  predecessors.  "  Isabella,"  again,  lacks  unity,  lacks  reality,  lacks 
illusion, — except  in  some  isolated  phrases  lacks  charm.  It  is  in  the 
"  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  alone,  the  shortest  of  all,  that  his  charm  is  fully 
felt,  and  that  he  has  produced  a  tale  in  verse  that  can  fairly  be  ranked 
with  the  verse  of  the  lyrics.  And  even  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  is  not  a 
tale  in  verse,  but  rather  a  succession  of  pictures, — pictures  still  vivid 
in  the  memories  of  readers  who  cannot  recall  what  it  was  that  hap- 
pened ;  the  picture  of  the  beadsman  in  the  chill  chapel ;  the  picture  of 
Porphyro  in  the  shadow  of  the  arch  ;  the  picture  of  Madeline  bathed  in 
the  "  warm  gules  "  of  the  transmuted  winter  moonlight  These  succeed 
each  other  till  the  "  Prospero  "  who  evokes  them  breaks  his  wand  and 
brings  us  back  with  a  word  from  his  world  to  our  own, — 

And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

In  truth,  the  poet  had  no  more  a  story  to  tell  than  he  had  a  message 
to  deliver.  If  he  could  not  present  a  story  in  the  form  of  narration, 
even  less  could  he  present  it  in  the  form  of  action.  The  dramas  are 
not  only  complete  failures  for  their  purpose  of  stage-plays.  It  seems 
plain  that  Keats  undertook  the  form  not  from  any  vocation,  but 
from  the  consideration,  as  patent  then  as  now,  that  a  successful  drama 
is  the  most  profitable  of  literary  ventures.  No  more  artistic  consid- 
eration would  have  induced  him  to  go  into  a  partnership  in  which 
he  was  to  put  into  verse  the  speech  of  characters  created  in  situations 
devised  by  his  collaborator.  The  event  justified  him  in  Baying,  when 
another  dramatic  subject  was  proposed  to  him,  "  I  will  do  all  this  my- 
self "  ;  for  the  fragment  of  "  King  Stephen  "  has  far  more  life  and 
movement  than  "  Otho  the  Great."  But  it  is  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  London  manager  alone,  whose  point  of  view  the  poet  tried 
to  take, — it  is  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  reader  that  the 
plays  are  failures.  We  have  only  to  ask  what  would  have  been  their 
fate  if  their  author  had  written  nothing  else,  to  be  assured  that  it 
would  have  been  swift  oblivion.  Neither  tin4  completed  work  of 
collaboration,  nor  the  fragment  of  Keats'sown,  denotes  any  real  instinct 
for  dramatic  construction  or  for  dramatic  oharacteriaation.  The  fame 
of  their  author's  lyrics  keeps  them  in  print,  but  doei  not  keep  them 
really  alive.  The  interest  of  them  resales  Boaroelv  even  in  pas-n 
but  in  detached  Elizabethan  lines. 
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Even  among  the  lyrics  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  True  songs 
Keats  did  not  write, — songs  that  sing  themselves  in  the  memory,  or 
have  appealed  to  musicians  by  their  "  cantabile  "  quality.  Of  his  dozen 
essays  in  that  kind  not  one  is  comparable,  in  aptness  for  its  purpose, — 
not  to  say  with  the  songs  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Burns, — with  the  songs 
of  Scott  or  the  "  stanzas  for  music  "  of  Byron.  The  "  Meg  Merrilies," 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  praised  for  "  the  simple  force  of  spirit  and 
style  which  distinguishes  the  genuine  ballad  manner,"  yet  lacks  the 
lilt  of  the  genuine  ballad  movement.  This  movement  Keats  has  once 
attained  in  a  ballad  too  complex  and  modern  in  the  sentiment,  too 
curious  and  "  precious  "  in  the  diction,  to  exemplify  the  genuine  ballad 
manner,  but  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  poems, 
— the  beautiful  "  Belle  Dame  sans  MercL"  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
none  of  Keats's  songs  are  sung,  this  lyrical  ballad  has  approved  itself  to 
a  composer  as  the  libretto  for  a  piece  of  programme  music  for  the 
orchestra.  It  is  in  the  more  artificial  forms  of  the  sonnet  and  the  ode 
that  Keat's  lyrical  gift  was  really  shown,  and  it  is  these  that  make  him 
immortal.  The  sonnet  is  indeed  a  form  that  has  become  so  artificial  as 
to  have  been  employed  in  our  language  for  three  centuries  as  a  technical 
exercise  in  versification.  That  Keata  labored  it  with  diligence  there  is 
11  as  interna]  evidence  to  show,  such  as  the  competitions 
with  Hunt  and  with  Shelley,  in  which  the  oldest  and  least  famous  of 
the  three  -  clearly  the  victor  that  it  is  only  his  sonnets  upon 

"The  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket,"  and  upon  "  The  Nile "  that  are 
much  remembered  or  very  memorable.      But  that  Keata  attained  a 

iplete  mastery  of  the  form,  and  wrought  in  it  with  perfect  freedom, 

I  by  the  Bonnets  that  are  of  the  same  rank  with  the  odes. 

When  Mr.  Swinbum  !  wHe  has  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  son- 

of  the  first  rank,  and  ss  certainly  he  has  left  as  but  one," — I  for 
much  .  ia1  I  do  not  know  whether  the  critic  means 

Lesignate  the  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Eomer,  the  "Lasl  Sonnet,"  the 
■  Fo  it  or  th« 


••  When  I  hare  f«-.»r  that  I  may  erase  to  Im\" 

I     all  these  things  th<  no  indication  of  the  u arohiteotonio " 

which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  ready  to  i  cribe  to  Bleats.     In  Bpite  of 

to  Shi  are  is  right  of  his  magical  power  of  words,  it  ;^ 

not  SI.  whom  Keats  mo  mbles,  and  much  less  Milton, 

>m  he  owed  only  the  same  obligations  with  every  writer  of 

ince  Milt. ,11     time.      It  was  not  for  nothing  that  his 
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first  published  lines  were  an  imitation  of  Spenser,  and  that  Shakespeare  s 
master  was  Keats's  master  too.  Let  it  be  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be 
as  his  master.  Keats  was  an  Elizabethan  born  out  of  due  time,  but  it 
was  not  in  "the  pell-mell  of  Shakespeare's  men  and  women,"  but  in  the 
fairyland  of  Spenser,  that  he  lived  and  had  his  being.  When  he  says  "  he 
looks  upon  fine  phrases  like  a  lover,"  he  is  Spenser's  disciple.  When 
he  sings — 

"  Lo,  I  must  tell  a  tale  of  Chivalry 
For  large  white  plumes  are  dancing  in  mine  eye," — 

— it  is  in  Spenser's  world  that  he  is  dreaming.  When  he  exclaims, 
the  year  after  Waterloo, — 

— "  the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den, 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires," — 

— he  is  again  Spenser's  successor.  And  when  finally  he  writes,  "  I  have 
loved  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things,"  he  is  still  the  scholar  of 
the  poet  of  whom  Taine  says  that  "  he  has  succeeded  in  seizing  beauty 
in  its  fulness  because  he  cared  for  nothing  but  beauty." 

Here,  in  fact,  seems  to  lie  the  secret  of  Keats's  charm.  His  "  sensi- 
bility "  was  a  sensibility  to  beauty  so  delicate  that,  to  robuster  natures, 
it  may  well  have  seemed  morbid,  and  his  "tunefulness"  a  capacity  of 
expressing  it  which  we  may  well  agree  that  no  man  but  Shakespeare 
has  quite  matched  in  English  words.  Upon  both  these  things, — upon 
sensibility  to  beauty  and  upon  power  of  poetical  expression, — Rusk  in 
must  be  admitted  as  an  expert  witness,  and  upon  both  he  has  had 
occasion  to  give  his  testimony.  "  Turner's  sensibility  to  beauty,"  he 
says,  "was  perfect;  deeper  far,  therefore,  than  Byron's;  only  that  of 
Keats  and  Tennyson  being  comparable  with  it."  And  in  another 
place,  of  Keats's  art:  "I  have  come  to  thai  pass  of  admiration  for  him 
now  that  I  dare  not  read  him,  so  discontented  he  makes  me  with  my 
own  work."  The  perfection  of  Keats's  art,  the  suivness  of  siu 
with  which  he  translated  into  words  feelings  that  but  for  him  those 
who  underwent  them  would  have  abandoned  as  inexpressible,  make 
rather  startling  the  suggestion  that  there  was  anything  to  which  he 

was  inadequate  because  for  it  "lie  was  Qot  ripe.*'  Indeed  it  is  the 
very  ripeness  of    Ceate'fl  Bit  at    its  best  that  distinguishes  it  aho\e  the 

work  of  bo  manv  generations  of  his  elders,  and  makes  it  bo  astonishing 

as  the  work  of  a   \<»uth,  so  far  is  it.  removed,  in  its  security  and  case  of 

tery,  from  the  Btm  for  expression  ^'i  immaturity,  bom  the 
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mere  glibness  of  precocity.  It  is  the  sense  rather  of  over-ripeness  than 
of  unripeness  that  it  gives,  of  a  sensibility  hectic  and  excessive.  When 
the  comparison  with  Shakespeare  is  pushed  to  an  intimation  that  if 
Keats  had  survived  he  might  have  challenged  Shakespeare's  supremacy, 
one  may  well  recall  another  saying  of  the  French  historian  of  English 
literature,  that  in  Shakespeare's  case  and  in  Shakespeare's  time  "  the 
solidity  of  the  muscles  balanced  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves ;  that 
genius  was  then  a  blossom,  and  not,  as  now,  a  disease." 

One  cannot  conceive  of  Keats,  with  his  equipment  of  "  sensibility  and 
tunefulness,"  as  designing  another  "Agamemnon"  or  "Lear,"  but  one 
can  conceive  of  him  as  dreaming  another  long  and  beautiful  and  happy 
dream  like  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  and  describing  it  with  the  magical  crafts- 
manship he  shares  with  Shakespeare.  That  craftsmanship  it  was  per- 
mitted him  to  show  only  in  what,  after  all,  are  fragments.  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  in  his  "  Golden  Treasury,"  has  chosen  what  he  deems  the  best 
lyrics  of  Keats.  They  are  eleven  in  number.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  in  the  selection  he  has  shown  quite  his  usual  sure  and  almost  in- 
fallible tact.  There  is  certainly  nothing  included  that  we  could  do 
without,  but  there  are  omitted  the  "  Eve  of  St  Agnes"  (doubtless  on 

»unt  of  its  length),  the  fragment  "  To  May"  (doubtless because  it  is 
a  fragment),  but  also  the  odes  "  To  Psyche"    "To  Melancholy,"  and 

i  a  Grecian  Urn," — for  i  -  which  to  mosl  lovers  <>f  Keats  must 

be  quite  incom]  rible.     Add  these  five,  and  there  are  sixteen 

of  great  length,  which  I  think  are  all  that  these  lovers  of 

hi  will  agree  upon  as  quite  indispensable  1.)  themselves  and  to  the 
poetfa  fame,  interesting  .and  in  part  beautiful  as  many  others  may  be. 
Of  ■  cannot  do  better  than  cop y  Mr.  Swinburne's  saying : 

iry   the   world   may  ha\  Q  than   any  that  is  in 

Lovelii  irely  never  ha  .  dot  ever  can  it  possibly  see." 

We  cannot  look-  forward  to  any  time,  when  English  poetry  is  still  read, 

beld  to  be  among  its  glories;  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  second  centenary  of  John  K-  a1  \  will  be  at  least  as  note- 

i    the  first  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

Mo.\  louMi.kv   Sen  i  rLXB. 


COOPERATION  AMONG  FARMERS. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  active  in  a  movement  intended 
to  unite  the  orchardists  of  California  in  marketing  their  fruit.  The 
importance  of  this  movement  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  California  now  probably  represent  a  larger 
investment  than  any  other  industrial  interest,  and  that,  unless  certain 
permanent  reforms  in  the  trade  can  be  effected,  there  is  danger  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  capital  invested  will  be  lost.  The  mortgage  in- 
debtedness is  very  serious;  the  general  depression  in  values  has 
temporarily  wiped  out  the  equities  of  the  nominal  owners ;  and  while 
a  partial  recovery  is  doubtless  to  be  expected  in  due  time,  it  is  not 
believed  by  the  best  informed  that,  under  present  conditions  of  market- 
ing, our  orchards  and  vineyards  can  continue  to  maintain  those  who  oc- 
cupy them  in  their  present  standard  of  comfort.  We  are  endeavoring 
by  a  general  popular  movement  to  remove  the  evils  which  oppress  us. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  is  not  failure  of  crops.  Our  trouble  has  been 
to  get  our  product  to  the  distant  consumer  at  prices  low  enough  to  secure 
a  good  demand,  and  from  the  gross  proceeds  to  reserve  for  the  producer 
sufficient  to  sustain  him  in  reasonable  comfort.  The  fruit  business 
cannot,  like  the  wheat  or  pork  trade,  be  expanded  or  contracted  from 
year  to  year;  orchards  and  vineyards,  once  tended  to  maturity,  will 
yield  their  product,  which  cannot  be  changed  or  curtailed.  Our  fruits 
are  not  like  those  of  most  Eastern  fanners, — a  by-product  from  an  acre 
or  two,  requiring  no  attention  until  harvest :  to  cultivate  them  properly 
is  the  serious  business  of  our  lives.  Fruit-raising,  as  pursued  in  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  severest  and  most  exhausting  of  agricultural  occupations, 
though  the  poetic  side  of  it  appeals  bo  strongly  to  the  imagination 
as  to  cause  a  constant  drift  into  the  business  of  those  physically  and 
financially  unable  to  prosecute  it  successfully.  There  are  also  serious 
difficulties  growing  out  of  our  position,  thousands  of  miles  by  overland 
routes  from  our  principal  markets,  and  exposed  to  competition  from 
producers  much  more  accessible  to  them;  in  fact  it  is  only  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  our  product  that  enables   us   to  compete  at   all. 

In  all  our  fruit  industries  we  are   laboring    under   the   disadvaul 
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of  an  output  produced  under  an  unnatural  stimulus,  and  increasing 
faster  than  new  markets  can  be  created.  The  stories  of  enormous 
profits  derived  from  fruit-raising,  so  widely  circulated  by  Californian 
land-sellers,  are  all,  I  presume,  true ;  I  have  inquired  into  many  of 
them  and  found  them  correct  For  example,  in  1893,  from  ten  acres 
of  orchard,  one  of  our  largest  growers  sold  55  tons  of  dried  prunes 
at  5  cents  per  pound, — a  yield,  as  trees  are  usually  planted,  of  110 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  the  tree,  with  a  money  value  of  $660  per  acre, 
gross.  The  gentleman,  however,  has  hundreds  of  acres  of  prunes 
among  which  the  yield  per  acre  of  that  ten  acres  could  easily  be  dupli- 
cated, and  perhaps  exceeded,  by  single  acres ;  but  he  has  never  taken 
the  pains  to  publish  their  average  yield.  The  acceptance  of  such  stories 
by  the  unthinking  as  typical  of  the  profits  of  Californian  fruit-raising 
has  induced  an  unnatural  growth  in  the  industry.  Instead  of  110 
pounds  of  dried  prunes  to  the  tree,  the  average  yield  of  prune-trees, 
during  their  bearing  years,  is  probably  less  than  15  pounds,  and  the 
average  number  of  crops  secured  before  the  death  of  the  trees  probably 
does  not  exceed  ten. 

Whenever  there  is  genera]  trouble  in  an  industry,  the  majority  of 
rigaged  in  it  blame  every  one  concerned  in  it  but  themselves; 
those  in  Berioufl  distress  tend  to  become  denunciatory  and  violent;  and 
it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  cooperation  on  any  large  scale 
be  attempted  with  much  hope  of  success.     Of  course  the  real  cause 
of  tie*  trouble  in  our  fruit  business  is  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  a 
Large  number — doubtless  a  majority — of  those  engaged  in  it,  in  sup- 
ile,  from  any  agricultural  employment,  average  or  con- 
tinual profits  like  those  which  a  few  in  California  have  certainly  re- 
ed  in  some  from  bruit-raising,     [ndulging  in  these  hopes, 
ran  r»           ly  into  debt,  and  now  they  suffer.     The  fruit  busi- 
whicb  will  outlive  its  difficulties;  hut,  the  troubles 
which  speculation  unfailingly  brings  f<>nh  Led  directly  to  the  codpera- 
movement  which  I  -hall  describe,  and  makes  its  success  possible, 
though  not  certain, 

While  our  own  bad  judgment  was  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble,  it. 

■  Considered  by  those  in  the  business,  and  when  the  expected 

incomes  were  not  Eorthcomi  believed  that  we  were  being  robbed, 

— &  the  transportation  companies,  and  next  by  the  middlemen 

■  •ssjirily  employer!  in  placing  our  product  in  distant  markets.     The 
that  the  tran  portation  companies  alwa  eive  a  larger  share  of 

the  '//>>-   proceed  (,f  ,,,,,.  eastward    fre.  h-fruit  shipments  than  do  the 
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producers  is  accepted  without  question  as  evidence  of  robbery,  in  for- 
ge tfulness  of  the  fact  that  on  many  products,  including  fresh  fruit, 
the  cost  of  a  long  transcontinental  haul  is  necessarily  greater  than  the 
cost  of  production,  and  without  considering  that  if  the  present  freight 
rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  were  cut  in  half,  as  we  are  now 
demanding,  the  consequent  reduction  in  Eastern  retail  prices,  if  any, 
would  hardly  be  noticeable,  and  quite  insufficient  to  materially  extend 
our  markets, — except  in  so  far  as  increased  profits  to  middlemen  im- 
pelled them  to  greater  activity,  which  of  course  is  desirable.  As  to 
the  "  middlemen,"  there  are  of  course  among  them,  as  among  farmers, 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest ;  but  a  dishonest  middleman  does  more 
injury  to  an  industry  than  a  dishonest  farmer,  as  his  operations  are 
larger.  One  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  honesty  in 
the  commission  business  is  not  fixed.  The  most  honorable  men  in  the 
business  habitually  do  things  which  in  law  constitute  felony,  but  which 
universal  custom  excuses,  if  not  justifies ;  but  loose  practices  by  the 
honest  open  the  door  to  worse  practices  by  the  dishonest  or  the 
reckless.  The  profits  of  the  commission  men  and  the  amount  of 
dishonesty  are  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  an 
exasperated  people  seeking  a  scapegoat,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
certainly  evils  in  our  methods  of  distribution  which  can  be  remedied 
by  concerted  action,  provided  that  such  action  be  wise  and  vigorous 
and  lasts  long  enough  to  produce  the  desired  result.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing, with  varying  success,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  fruit  industry, 
to  secure  and  sustain  such  concerted  action.  So  far  the  wine-makers 
and  the  orange-growers  have  succeeded  best  The  movements  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  have  as  their  object  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  uniting  for  common  action  the  thousands  of  deciduous-fruit 
growers  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  Some  detail  in  description  IS 
perhaps  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  efforts, 

I  was  one  of  many  hundreds  of  fools  in  California  who  imagined 
that  an  orchard  could  be  made  profitable  to  an  owner  while  engaged  in 
other  business,  and,  having  learned  otherwise  in  that  school  whose 
instruction  fails  not,  I  determined  to  devote  myself  to  mv  orchard. 
In  ten  years  of  maintaining  an  orchard  in  which  I  myself  did  no  work, 
1  learned  many  lessons,  of  which  the  onlv  one  pertinent  to  ihis  paper 
is  that  when  1  came  t<>  sell  mv  fruit  1  did  not  know  what  to  ask  for 
it.  For  a  time  we  COuld  sell,  some  at  die  prioe,  and  some  at  another, 
in    the   old  fashioned    w;i\  ,  t<>  buyers  who  circulated  among  us,  iikiL 

the  best  bargains  they  could  and  collecting  the  goods  for  shipment 
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While  Tve  could  sell  our  j)roduct  in  this  way  we  did  not  complain, 
although  we  on  our  farms  could  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  condi- 
tions of  distant  markets,  and  the  dealers,  better  informed  than  we,  and 
not  burdened  with  the  risk  of  production,  in  the  long  run  made  money 
while  some  of  us  did  not  As  our  output  increased  there  was  an  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  selling  for  cash ;  our  years  of  foolish  bragging 
about  our  enormous  yield  having  created  among  dealers  everywhere  a 
profound  distrust  of  our  ability  to  dispose  of  it,  and  a  conviction  that 
prices  would  rapidly  fall.  Those  who  had  been  buyers  refused  to 
handle  our  product  except  on  commission ;  the  agents  of  commission 
houses  circulated  among  us,  buying  outright,  sometimes  at  low  rates, 
from  those  in  most  need  of  money,  and  soliciting  consignments  from 
others ;  and,  as  our  product  increased,  the  State  became  flooded  with 
agents  of  Eastern  houses,  many  of  whom,  by  nattering  promises  and 
liberal  advances,  took  advantage  of  the  poor  and  inexperienced.  The 
result  of  these  methods  applied  to  a  rapidly  increasing  output  thousands 
of  miles  from  market  was  undoubtedly  very  bad  indeed.  Growers  gen- 
erally came  to  believe  that  their  de  I  markets  were  solely  the 

I  It  of  the  malignant  operations  of  designing  and  reckless  men  who 
had  red  to  rob  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  rn-m-ral  statements  in  regard  to  our  fruit  busi- 

-  which  shall  be  at  once  concise  ami  correct,  as  different  branches 

conducted  by  different  agencies  and  different  methods. 

What  J  h:i  saying  applies  especially  to  the  dried-fruit  trade, 

which  is  the  largest  Interesl  ;  hut  the  fresh-fruit  trade  is  in  even  worse 

idition.  Fresh  fruit  which  yields  the  producer  1  cents  per  pound 
mu  the  Eastern  consumers  to  LO  cents  per  pound,  on  account 

oft:  of   handling   and    transportation.      Bios!    <'f   our    fresh    fruit, 

r,  fails  to  vi<-M  the  producer  even  one  cent  per  pound     In  many 

not  only  contributes  the  pad  and  commissions, 

but  has  to  i  of  the  freight  on  fruit  thus  donated  to  its 

M     next-door  neighbor  tells  me  that  on  the  net  result  of 

his  last  i  shipment  hi  ion  merchant 

Be   rai  ed    bis   fruit,  packed    it,  and    paid   Slo  additional  for  the 

benefit  of  the  cor  .A  ■  in  one  <>f  our  best  districts  has 

framed  in  his  sitting-]  itie  have  compelled  him  to 

b  check  for  $10,  representin  net  proceeds  <>f  one 

far!  !    WO    poind)   of    fruit,       -nl,  t:mt  mil  v   one    cut     per    twenty- 

Ut    one. ninth    of    what     In      paek,  lone    eo  t  ! 

Th<  <t  trivial ;  they  are  the  source  of  our  social  discontent 
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In  the  spring  of  1892  some  of  the  progressive  orchardists  of  our  neigh- 
boring county  of  Santa  Clara  issued  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  fruit- 
growers at  San  Jose  to  consider  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  remedy 
these  evils.  At  that  meeting  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  details  of 
management  of  a  successful  cooperative  association  of  orchardists  known 
as  the  "  West  Side  Fruit- Growers'  Association  "  of  Santa  Clara.  This 
concern — then  one  year  old — had  purchased  grounds  and  appliances, 
and  had  dried  and  marketed  the  fruit  of  its  stockholders  to  their  satis- 
faction. Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  mass  meeting  referred  to  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  larger  and  wider  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  the  fruit  of  that  and  similar  societies  which 
might  be  formed,  and  the  product  of  individuals  drying  their  own  fruit. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  concern,  known  as 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  whose  sales  in  1893,  with  that 
of  other  similar  associations  subsequently  formed  in  that  county, 
amounted  to  considerably  more  than  $500,000,  and  which  was  able, 
in  a  very  severe  year,  by  the  publication  of  information  and  by  pre- 
venting consignments,  to  give  a  strength  and  stability  to  the  market 
which  it  had  never  before  known.  I  served  this  Exchange  as  an 
officer  and  director  for  a  year. 

In  October,  1893,  our  State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  San  Jose* 
to  observe  the  workings  of  these  institutions ;  and,  having  noted  the 
details  of  the  commercial  operations  on  a  large  scale  conducted  by 
plain  farmers,  the  Society  in  its  enthusiasm  resolved  that  a  State  Fruit 
Exchange  should  be  founded,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  organize  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  entire  State  for  similar  purposes,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  plan.  This  committee,  in  pursuance  of  its 
instructions,  organized  and  incorporated  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  first,  however,  calling-  a  mass 
meeting  for  a  more  general  indorsement.  This  meeting,  at  which 
nearly  all  the  fruit-growing  counties  were  represented,  indorsed  and 
accepted  the  work  already  accomplished,  chose  permanent  direotors 
for  the  first  year,  and  formally  recognized  the  State  Exohange  as  M  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  fruit-growers  of  California." 

The  movement  which  I  have  briefly  described  Lfl  by  QO  means  the 
beginning  of  cooperative  fruit-marketing  in  this  State.  The  California 
Fruit  Union   was  incorporated   Borne  yean  ago  for  marketing  tx 

fruits,  and  for  several  yean  its  Bales  exceeded  $1,000,000  annually,  and 

served  a  most  valuable  purpose.      A  State  Dried-Fruit  Union  was 
organized  a  year  or  two  later,  but  was  a  failure,    The  raisin  growers  o!  the 
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San  Joaquin  Valley  have  made  great  struggles  to  organize,  but  for  lack 
of  means  to  supply  the  necessary  plant  have  been  compelled  to  unite 
with  commercial  packers  in  organizations  whose  main  purpose  it  is  to 
secure  the  same  price  for  the  same  grade  to  all  growers,  and  to  keep 
goods  in  this  State  until  sold.  These  organizations  have  never  been 
successfuL  The  orange-growers  of  Southern  California  succeeded  in  so 
organizing  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  cooperative  associations  have 
controlled  the  bulk  of  the  oranges. 

The  exact  functions  of  our  cooperative  fruit  societies  hardly  need  a 
description.      They  are  simply   fruit-drying  and  commission   houses, 
transacting  their  business  precisely  like  other  commercial  firms  engaged 
in  the  same  business.     They  are  owned  by  the  neighboring  farmers, 
who  by  stock  subscriptions  supply  the  necessary  capital,  and  they 
usually  handle  the  fruit  of  their  stockholders  only.     The  number  of 
stockholders  varies  from  25  or  30  in  the  smaller  societies,  to  500  or  600 
in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange.     In  Southern  California 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  orange-growers  belong  to  the  exchanges ; 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  wine-makers  belong  to  the  wine-makers'  cor- 
poration,— the    most   effective   of   all,    as   it   nearest   approaches   the 
ordinary  commercial  "  trust"     The  cooperative  societies  charge  a  com- 
mon just  as  competitive  firms  do;  but,  instead  of  charging  a  fixed 
■i.  tli**  total  expense  is  computed  at  the  end  of  the  season 
and  chaiged  upon  the  total  output      When   an   owner  is  paid  in  full 
>re  the  close  of  the  season,  he  is  charged  the  usual  commercial 
:  and   if  the  rate  charged   is  more  than   the    cost,   he   receives  a 
rebate  at  the  close.      Afl  the  societies   never   buy,   and    consequently 
1   little  capital,    no  attempt    is    made    to   increase  capital    from   the 
profits    of    bu-in-  Thus    far    the    cost  of  selling   deciduous   fruits 

itively  has  been  about  the  same  as  by  Belling  through  com- 
mensal    fl]  This    has    doubtless    been    a    disappointment    to    the 

majority,   but    they    have    had    their    profit    in    other    ways.      With    cx- 

perienoe  they  should  be  able  to  make  a  small  saving,  but  there  is  really 
it  profit  m  a  commission  bti  fly  conducted :  the  main 

profit  of  cooperation  i  m  of  irregular  practices. 

But  whil(  operations  of  the  Local  societies  do  not.  materially 

differ  from  those  <>f  commercial  houses,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 

ometfaing  different,  and  of  a  much  higher  character    The  question 

With  us  is  svh'-ther  it  is  not,  above  th.-  comprehension  <'f  the  majority  of 

ipport  is  essential.      Tin  an-  patiently  waitim-   to  dis- 

i  I  to  unite  all  orehardists   of   ( "aliloriiia  for 

'.mi  c.,mmoi,  purpo  <•  ,  but  not,  itself  to   i  Manipulate  or  sell   the  pro.  I- 
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uct.  I  have  stated  that  the  cost  of  cooperative  selling  is  equal  to  that 
of  selling  through  commission  houses.  This  is  partly  due  to  inex- 
perience and  the  lack  of  executive  vigor,  which  must  always  be  a 
feature  of  cooperation,  but  mainly  to  a  vicious  duplication  of 
expense,  or  to  the  omission  of  expense  which  is  essential  to  proper 
management.  For  example,  the  operation  of  selling  fruit  is  simple 
enough  if  you  only  know  what  price  to  set  so  as  to  move  your  product 
when  you  wish  to,  and  yet  secure  the  highest  price  which  conditions 
warrant.  But  to  learn  the  facts  upon  which  sound  judgment  as  to 
these  transactions  can  be  based  is  a  labor  of  infinite  detail,  requir- 
ing decided  ability  ;  for  in  a  cooperative  marketing  society,  in  which 
all  products  of  the  same  grade  are  mingled  and  sold  together,  and 
the  same  net  proceeds  paid  to  all,  the  management  is  compelled  so 
to  frame  its  policy  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the  end  as  to 
ensure  the  best  results  to  all  its  members.  This  requires  a  fund  of 
information,  a  touch  with  the  market,  and  a  breadth  of  view  not 
attainable  by  a  small  society  of  farmers ;  nor  have  our  strongest 
deciduous-fruit  societies  ever  yet  spent  enough  money  in  securing  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  them  to  become  as  good  judges  of  the 
probable  course  of  the  market  as  our  best  commission  men  or  the  great 
merchants.  One  function  of  the  State  Exchange  is  to  do  this  work  at 
the  common  expense,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  better  than  any  single 
society  could  afford  to  do  it.  In  the  same  way  the  advertising  of  our 
common  product,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  testing  of  new 
methods,  the  securing  of  uniform  and  the  best  methods  of  grading  and 
packing,  are  all  essential  to  the  profitable  management  of  our  crops, 
and  should  be  done  by  a  common  agency  maintained  at  the  common 
expense.  It  is  also  doubtless  true  that,  loudly  as  we  fanners  denoumv 
trusts  and  declaim  in  favor  of  cooperation,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  form 
of  cooperation  which  comes  nearest  to  doing  for  us  what  is  accom- 
plished by  the  most  successful  trusts  is  the  form  which  will  best  suit  us, 
and  what  we  really  seek  ; '  but  to  obtain  auy  such  result  requires  con- 

1  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  unwillingness  of  fannen  to  acknowledge  thai 
the  principle  of  our  organizations  is  identical  with  that  of  the  great  commercial 

trusts.     Of  course,  the  fact  is   that  sncli   cooperation   as   we  arc  engaged    in   is 

simply  the  organization  of  <~^^  class  to  compete  more  effectively  with  oil. 

The   reason   why    the  great  commercial   trusts  ;nv  objectionable,  in  spite  of  the 

economic  saving  involve. i  m  their  methods,  Is  thai  thej  are  strong, and,  being 
strong,  will  probably  abuse  their  power  jusf  as  we  would  oonkl  wt  ait. una 
like  strength.  Our  societies  are  not  thus  objectionable,  because,  with  human 
natuo-  .i  .  it  i  ,  we  < . i r i  n«-\  .-r  be  strong  enough  to  be  dangerous  ;  the  most  we  can 

exped    i  I  tO  protect  ourselves  against  the  hetter  o|v;iiii.v.I  <  We  are  no  U»t- 

ter  than  the  Commercial  classes  ;    we  simph    h.i\  ••  1.  •  .  .  al'ilil  \   ami  I.     .     1 1  em-,  i  h. 
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trol  of  the  output,  which,  cau  be  gained  only  by  organization.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  those  growers  who  are  organized,  to  induce 
others  to  join  them  in  efforts  for  the  common  benefit ;  and  this  duty  is 
part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Exchange,  and  the  first  entered  upon. 
While  there  was  never  any  intent  that  it  should  engage  in  a  direct 
commercial  business,  it  was  really  to  do  so  should  occasion  demand. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  State  Exchange  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  its  operations  required  immediate  outlay,  while  its  bene- 
fits, although  obvious,  could  not  be  computed  in  definite  percentages 
on  any  main  product.  It  could  be  sustained  only  by  a  light  tax  spread 
over  a  large  output,  and  few  were  willing  to  subject  their  fruit  to  the  tax, 
since  they  believed  that  the  work  would  be  done  for  them  for  nothing 
if  they  did  not  contribute.1  Subscriptions  for  stock  have  been  made 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  capital  so  raised  has  been  expended 
in  promoting  local  organizations,  in  the  expectation  that  these  organiza- 
tions would  unite  with  the  older  ones  in  subjecting  their  fruit  to  a 
uniform  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State  Exchange,  and  in  replacing 
the  capital  spent  in  their  organization.  Thus  far,  however,  the  local 
societies,  once  organized,  show  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  common 
parent,  and  leave  it  without  the  means  to  do  the  work  which  theyokh- 
not  do  well  them*  1  do  not  know  whether  tliis  state  of  things 

will  continue ;  we  think  it  will  not,  but  that  the  close  union  desired 
will   finally  come  about  as  designed  :    if  not,    the   result  must  be   the 

Lual  disintegration  of  the  weal.  for  the  reason  that  they 

cannot  manage  their  marketing  so  wisely  or  so  cheaply  as  the  commis- 

]         »mmission  houses  will  therefore  necessarily  get  the 

and  this  will  Leave  the  Btronger  societies  too  weak  to  have 

much  influence  in  the  market     We  think  that,  as  experience  reveals 

this  condition,  the  desired  union  will  be  brought  about 

While  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  aims  to  unite  al]  branches  of 

bruit  industry  in  that  State,  its  operations  thus   Ear   have   been 

mostly  directed  t<»  the  organization  <>f  deciduous-fruitgrowers.     The 

[•organized  01  •    pr<       their  readiness   to  unite  with 

other  branches  for  certain  purp  the  latter  have  so  organ 

ized   them  i  i  i  mtrol   the   n< ■■  revenue.     The  raisin* 

mm  Valley  are  individually  ready  to  join,  but 

e  not  thus  Ear  succeeded  in  effective   organization.     Cooperation 

ne  and  orange  into  i  i  I  oommand  the  sup- 

1  We  find  in  cooperation  w  fiat  i  i  predii  U  d  foi    o  Utli  im,    mofi  of  our  energy 

i.H  hjhiiI  in  getting  Hliirkn  to  do  t04  n   pal  I . 
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port  of  the  largest  growers  ;  to  a  man,  they  desire  to  see  it  go  on,  but 
they  will  not  aid  the  movement  except  by  talk.  Their  reasons  are 
various.  Some  are  so  involved  by  indebtedness  to  commission  houses 
that  they  are  not  really  at  liberty  to  cooperate ;  others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  they  will  survive  and  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  do  not  help  others  to  survive  with  them.  And  so  it 
results  that  our  deciduous-fruit  organizations  represent  mostly  small 
growers  not  very  firmly  held  together,  and  controlling  possibly  one- 
iifth  of  the  total  output 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  of  the  immense  value  of  the 
cooperative  movement  of  the  past  three  years  to  the  fruit-growers  of 
California.  Besides  the  strong  organizations  of  the  wine-growers  and 
the  orange-growers,  there  are  some  thirty  or  forty  societies  of  decidu- 
ous-fruit growers — by  far  the  strongest  being  those  of  Santa  Clara 
County — which  are  gradually  learning  how  to  work  together  effec- 
tively through  the  State  Exchange.  But  aside  from  the  creation  of 
these  organizations  the  educational  advance  is  astonishing.  Where, 
three  years  since,  there  was  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  processes 
of  marketing,  there  is  now  a  general  intelligence  which  renders  the 
manipulations  and  deceptions  which  were  formerly  common  utterly 
impossible.  The  competition  of  the  cooperative  societies  has  led  to 
such  an  improvement  in  the  service  rendered  by  commission  houses  as 
alone  to  repay  an  hundredfold  the  cost  of  the  cooperative  effort,  and  in 
these  and  other  indirect  ways  the  benefits  of  cooperation  are  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  growers,  finding 
no  present  saving  in  the  cost  of  marketing,  will  not  persist  in  coopera- 
tion until  the  managers  of  societies  have  learned  the  business  so  well 
that  they  make  the  small  saving  in  expense  which  is  certainly  possible 
by  cooperation. 

My  duties  as  manager  of  the  State  Exchange  have  brought  me  into 
close  contact  with  our  local  organizations,  old  and  new,  and,  with  my 
previous  experience  as  an  officer  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Exchange, 
have  given  me  a  wide  range  of  observation  of  the  praetieai  working  of 
what  now  promises  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  ol  modern  social  life. 
As  a  result  of  this  observation  I  cannot  say  that  I  haw  wt  reached 
many  definite  conclusions,  but  I  have  DOted  some  things,  and  may  l>e 
able  to  make  some  reflections  of  value  to  Booia]  students. 

Cooperation  is  socialism  in  the  sense  that  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  18  in  the  direct  line  of  the  socialistic  theory,      Wt'  seek  to  eanse  the 

same  labor,  when  expended  with  etpial  judgment,  to  bring  to  all  the 
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same  reward.  If  we  farmers  can  by  voluntary  association  successfully 
accomplish  our  aims,  we  shall  dispense  with  much  unnecessary  labor 
and  uncertainty,  of  which  our  products  now  bear  the  cost,  to  the  de- 
cided profit  of  the  producer  or  consumer,  as  the  case  may  be ;  we  shall 
direct  our  labor  into  the  most  productive  channels,  and  we  shall  do,  and 
get  the  profit  of  doing,  for  ourselves,  many  things  which  we  now  hire 
others  to  do.  If  a  community  can  organize  and  keep  itself  organized  for 
marketing  its  products,  it  may  be  able  to  organize  for  other  industrial 
purposes ;  and  State  socialism,  if  it  ever  comes,  will  be  but  enacting 
into  law  the  terms  of  the  established  life  of  the  community,  which  is 
what  I  suppose  Socialists  expect  The  fact  that  we  are  attempting 
this  on  a  larger  scale  than  elsewhere  seems  to  make  our  movement  an 
interesting  subject  for  study. 

For  the  present  I  believe  that  we  must  confine  cooperative  effort  to 
very  simple  matters,  which  are  familiar  to  most  of  those  cooperat- 
ing. Cooperative  stores,  cooperative  mills,  cooperative  canning  com- 
panies, I  constantly  warn  farmers  against  touching.  They  are  almost 
always  promoted  by  some  one  desiring  a  place  for  which  he  is  not 
fit,  and  usually  come  to  grief.  I  draw  the  line  at  all  cooperative 
enterprises  involving  the  purchase  of  material  or  merchandise  to  be 
sold  again.  These  are  unsafe  for  farmers  in  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment    The  objects  of  our  societies  are  very  simple:  they  are, 

\  to  inform  ourselves,  before  selling,  of  the  condition  of  the  market, 
— remembering  that  our  market  La  thousands  of  miles  away ;  second, 
to  increase  onr  market  by  proper  advertising  at  the  general  expense, 
and  by  ensuring  honest  and  uniform  packing;  third,  to  ensure  the  sale  of 
our  own  labor  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  by  doing  for  ourselves 
whatever  we  do  not  find  it  mere  profitable  to  hire  others  to  do  j  fourth, 
to  obtain  for  our  product  in  each  year  whatever  the  conditions  of  the 
market  warrant ;  fifth,  to  eliminate  from  the  process  of  marketing  all 
unni  ry  labor;  and  sixth,  to  prevent  speculation  by  refusing  to  sell 
until  our  product  is  ready,  and  then  selling  at  the  market  price,  keeping 

our  in  our  OWD  j n  until   sold      This  is  all  that  we  try  to 

do,  find  even  this  sufficiently  complex  for  farmers  to  deal  with. 

It  is  evident  that  if  one  capable  person  owned  all  the  orchards  in 

California,  the  ah-. v.-   are   in    the   mam   the   lm.-s    upon  which  he  would 

':.     The  question  to  be  solved  ii  whether  some  thousands  of  grow- 

poize  ■•  tain  these  ends.    It  is  plain  that  our  product 

will  be   m  ely    marketed  nude,  de  direction,  provided    that 

m  be  competent;  and  this  nisei  the  crucial  question  not  only  of 
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cooperation  but  of  socialism.  Can  a  community  so  organize  as  to  bestow 
the  management  of  its  larger  industrial  affairs  on  the  fittest  ?  While,  as  I 
have  said,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  have  the  business  of  all 
managed  by  the  most  capable,  it  will  be  a  distinct  disadvantage  if  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  incompetent ;  and  it  is  said  that  socialism 
would  be  the  reign  of  mediocrity.  In  competitive  society  this  of  course 
arranges  itself :  whoever  feels  an  aptitude  for  business  seeks  it,  and  if 
business  prospers  in  his  hands  it  increases,  and  his  reward  is  correspond- 
ingly great  In  a  cooperative  or  socialistic  society,  what  are  to  be  the 
inducements  to  the  most  competent  to  devote  days  and  nights  to  study, 
and  to  submit  to  the  constant  strain  of  strenuous  exertion  by  which 
alone  the  rewards  of  business  success  can  be  attained,  and  by  which 
alone  business  can  be  successfully  managed  ?  Of  course,  no  one  who 
is  competent  to  deal  with  these  subjects,  and  who  has  had  occasion  to 
deal  with  them,  has  failed  to  consider  this  problem  ;  but  if  any  solution 
has  been  given  I  have  failed  to  meet  with  it,  and  it  comes  home  to  me 
with  the  greater  force  as  I  am  now  face  to  face  with  a  concrete  example 
of  it, — and  the  illustrative  value  of  an  actual  case  may  excuse  the 
necessary  personal  allusion. 

I  am  holding  a  position  '  for  which  I  am  incompetent,  and  which  I 
do  not  desire.  Hundreds  of  orchardists  are  looking  to  me  for  advice 
which  I  am  incompetent  to  give,  for  the  lack  of  such  knowledge  and 
experience  as  will  support  strong  convictions.  I  am  supposed  to  be 
as  competent  as  any  one  available,  or  we  should  secure  a  better  man  ; 
we  need  the  service  of  one  trained  not  only  in  commercial  life,  but  in 
our  special  line,  and  although  we  know  many  who  could  do  what  we 
need  done,  we  know  no  one  who  is  not  now  bettor  situated  than  he 
would  be  in  any  employment  we  could  give.  The  farmer  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  labor  and  expense  required  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
wisely  to  direct  large  affairs,  nor  any  notion  of  the  strain  of  business. 
He  does  not  know — and  will  not  believe — that  it  is  far  more  exhaust- 
ing to  dictate   letters   and   decide   business   questions   all   (lav    than   to 

split  rails  U>v  the  same  Length  of  time;  nor  that  those  to  whom  large 
affairs  are  entrusted  must  mingle,  out  o(  business  hours,  with  others 
doing  business  in  a  large  way,  ami  thai  this  involves  serious  expense. 

We  OOUld  gel  a  capable  man  in  niv  place  in  a  week  it"  we  OOuld  pav  him 

and  ensure  him  permanence  in  office ;  hut  at  the  annual  meeting  a  p. 

1  Sine.'  writing  this  paper  I  h.i\ e  re  rigned  as  manager  of  the  Exchange,  but  in 
revi  in'  it  l  have  decided  t<>  i.-t  tins  paragraph  itand  ai  giving  i  nott  io<>w 
Bntation  <>t'  the  difficulty  than  i  oould  boh  i  rite* 
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would  be  quite  sure  to  develop  in  favor  of  "  economy  "  and  against 
"  fat  salaries,"  and  our  capable  man,  if  lie  were  not  displaced,  would  be 
made  very  uncomfortable  and  very  uncertain  of  his  future. 

Cooperation,  like  socialism,  seems  to  offer  no  career  to  capable  men ; 
it  does  offer  a  career  to  the  demagogue,  and  to  the  half-competent  to 
whom  the  stipend  which  the  farmer  will  consent  to  pay  is  something 
not  otherwise  attainable.  This  is  the  first  difficulty  we  have  to  meet. 
Socialism  has  hitherto  been  destructive  only ;  let  constructive  Socialism 
begin  by  proclaiming  the  principles  upon  which  its  rewards  for  com- 
petence and  responsibility  shall  be  apportioned,  and  its  methods  of 
ascertaining  relative  competence.  In  competitive  society  the  capable 
man  fights  his  way  to  the  control  of  large  affairs,  and  to  the  profit  and 
respect  which  attends  it  Himself  an  expert,  as  he  needs  assistance  he 
selects  it  wisely,  and  from  his  assistants  the  ablest  are  likely  to  continue 
his  business  or  to  found  new  establishments.  In  cooperation  the  man- 
agement is  chosen  by  those  less  competent  than  the  management  needs 
to  be,  and  often  not  qualified  to  judge  either  of  the  qualifications 
required  or  of  the  fact  of  their  possession  by  tin'  men  of  their  choice.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise  in  any  form  of  socialistic  society.'  A 
study  of  cooperation  should  foreshadow  the  possibilities  of  socialism. 
The  good  of  the  community  requires  thai  importanl  affairs  be  managed 

able  men,     The  management  of  a  cooperative  society  is  hampered 

I  by  difficulties  never  encountered  by  tin'  managers  of 

ordinary  commercial  ho  It  must  not  only  transact  the  business 

ted  to  it.  hut  must  hold  its  constituency  together  to  -jet  the  busi- 

In  competitn  i  ty  the  agent  is  at  least  sure  of  the  support 

of  his  cm]  .[.eration  his  employers  are  quite  likely  t<>  desert 

him  .  minute,  and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  the  consequences 

of  then  ertion. 

L  ke  othei    of  •  I  know  many  men  ;  and  the  chief  difference 

I  find  among  them  La  the  number  <>f  facte  pertaining  to  or  affecting  his 

tch  knows  accurately.  WTien  two  nice,  however 
different  their  walks  <-f  life,  know  each  substantially  the  same  fact  .  I 
find  almost  no  difference  in  the  cine'  they  derive  from  them.    It, 

that  men  differ   hv-'s  in    logical    faculty    th;in  in   any  Other. 

The  tanner  la  nothing  of  the  facts  or  routine  of  commercial 

life,  and,  bein^  ignorant       .  deceived;  being  often  deceived,  he 

becomes  suspicious;  and,  being  more  often  deceived  by  those  who  pro 

him    than   \>y   others,  In-    i     especially   suspicious  of   that 
Tin  .  renders,  it  vvy  difficult  tO    hold  them  together    m  OOdpert 
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tive  work.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  public  meeting  may  easily  cement 
them,  but  they  are  prone  to  fall  asunder  while  the  mortar  is  still  green. 
Those  who  prey  upon  popular  ignorance  and  weakness  must  necessarily 
dislike  the  progress  of  cooperation,  which  they  invariably  seek  to 
defeat,  not  by  attacking  its  principles,  but  by  impugning  the  motives 
of  those  actively  promoting  it, — and  to  such  insinuations  or  open  charges 
farmers  lend  very  ready  ears.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should, 
for  there  is  now  no  commercial  reason  why  capable  men  should  take 
charge  of  cooperative  affairs ;  and  those  who  can  be  moved  to  do  so  by 
sentimental  reasons  are  not  at  all  sure  to  be  commercially  competent. 
In  fact,  as  matters  now  stand,  I  think  the  chances  two  to  one  that  if  a 
cooperative  leader  is  capable,  he  is  dishonest,  and  that,  if  he  is  honest, 
he  is  incapable.1  In  a  blind  sort  of  way  farmers  feel  this,  and  the  great 
infirmities  of  human  nature — lack  of  exact  knowledge  and  firm  will — 
make  them  easy  to  deceive  and  then  easy  to  lead. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  cooperation,  as  they  appear  to  one  who  is  earnestly  trying  to 
surmount  them.  There  are  troubles  of  detail,  of  course,  with  which 
this  paper  has  no  concern.  We  are  dealing  with  these  difficulties  in 
California  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  the  aggregate  of  encouragement 
is  very  large ;  but  so,  alas,  is  the  aggregate  of  discouragement  What 
the  outcome  may  be,  of  course  we  know  not,  but  we  who  have  hope 
and  courage  expect  to  succeed. 

The  world  cannot  afford  to  commit  its  large  affairs  to  mediocrity, 
nor  can  it  afford,  as  the  price  of  competence,  the  power  to  oppress. 
Whoever  will  devise  plans  whereby  cooperation  may  be  assured  of 
competent  and  honest  direction,  shall  deserve  of  his  fellow  men  a 
monument  higher  than  Mount  Ararat. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 

1 1  suppose  I  must  be  considered  a  leader  in  cooperation,  but  in  umffillg.  M 
I  have  above,  my  incapacity,  I  have  selected  my  horn  of  this  dilemma.  Peridw, 
I  am  sure  that  some  are  both  capable  and  honest. 
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Yassar  College  reached  its  thirtieth  birthday  in  September,  1895. 
Its  brief  existence  practically  covers  the  whole  period  of  advanced 
education  for  women.  Yassar  opened  its  doors  in  September,  1865 ; 
Smith  and  Wellesley  were  established  ten  years  later ;  Bryn  Mawr, 
ten  years  later  still ;  and  the  chief  co-educational  universities — Boston, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  and  others — date  from  the  neighborhood  of  1870. 
Woman's  opportunities  for  degree-taking  are  too  numerous  and  too 
widely  known  to  be  even  recounted  at  the  present  time ;  but  there 
is  a  matter  of  kindred  and  greater  interest  about  which  almost  no 
information  has  been  collected.  This  is  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
graduates.  What  becomes  of  the  students  after  leaving  college? 
What  is  the  probable  future  of  the  girls  who  are  now  marching  in 
battalions  to  our  different  educational  institutions? 

From  the  "  Yassar  General  Catalogue,"  the  "  Alumnae  Kegister," 
and  the  "Yassar  Miscellany"  (the  college  monthly)  it  is  possible  to 
gather  tolerably  complete  information  about  the  occupations  of  a  thou- 

1  and  more  women  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  Afl 
is  the  oldest  of  the  woman's  colleges,  and  as  these  institutions 

0  many  more  points  of  likeness  than  of  unlikencss,  its  record  may 

be  taken  as  broadly  typical  of  oth< 

The  scientific  student  will  at  once  see  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
•t  conclusions.     In  the  tirst  place  it  is  impossible  to  write  the 
history  of  ;i  living  institution,  especially  of  one  bo  young  as  b  woman's 
college.     Again,  it  i  md  human  power  to  gel  absolutely  correct 

data  for  any  census.     Figures  will  always  lie,  no  matter  how  carefully 
in  deduced     But   as  die  average  mortal  likes  to  see 
"where  he         .'  it  is  hoped  thai  the  following  statements  ma?  he  of 
into  light  upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  contem- 

porary movcn,e(1t~.     jf  the  reader  will   only  agree  not  to  learn  the 
{acts  by  heart  m  order  to  quote  them  ten  years  hence,  the  writer  may 

hot  |  fairly  correct  impression. 

V:i        I  duated  twenty  nine ,  containing  L,  L82 

members     A  lass  of  ':•;,,  numbering  ioo,  \r.\A  in.'nle  no  record  of 

any  hort,  it  is  obviously  unfuir  to  include   it   for  Statistical   purposes; 
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hence  the  following  computations  will  be  based  npon  a  total  of  1,082 
graduates,  embracing  all  the  classes  between  '67  and  '9-i,  inclusive,  and 
including  all  alumnae  who  have  been  graduated  one  year  or  more. 

The  first  question  everybody  is  impatient  to  ask  is,  Do  college 
women  marry  ?  Before  I  bring  forth  the  fatal  facts,  let  me  tell  the 
story  of  the  young  man  to  whom  an  eccentric  uncle  bequeathed  a 
fortune  on  condition  that  he  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  As  it  could 
not  be  determined  until  after  the  young  man  was  dead  whether  or  not 
he  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  will,  the  court  decreed  that  the 
legacy  could  not  be  paid.  In  like  manner,  as  most  of  the  Vassar 
women  are  not  yet  dead,  it  is  impossible  to  present  other  than  tentative 
matrimonial  statistics.  The  record  to  date  is  this :  Of  1,082  alumna?, 
409  have  married, — a  trifle  less  than  38  per  cent  of  the  whole.  As 
the  "Miscellany"  reports  marriages  every  month,  this  percentage  will 
be  inaccurate  before  even  another  class  has  been  graduated.  A  truer 
proportion  may  be  found  by  taking  the  records  of  some  of  the  earlier 
classes.  The  first  class  ('67)  numbered  four  members :  of  these,  three 
have  married, — 75  per  cent.  The  class  of  '68  had  twenty-five  members : 
fifteen  of  these — or  60  per  cent — have  annexed  another  name  to  that 
on  their  college  diploma.  Of  the  thirty-four  members  of  '69,  there  are 
twenty-one  married,  or  not  quite  62  per  cent.  The  class  of  '70  presents 
nearly  the  same  record:  of  the  thirty-four  members,  twenty-two  are 
married,  or,  as  Miss  Coffin  of  '70,  a  gifted  artist,  stated  at  the  last 
alumnae  luncheon :  "  Our  matrons — in  our  class  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number — have  allayed  the  terrors  of  man  lest  he  be  left  a 
forlorn  bachelor  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  science  and 
art,  while  woman,  in  her  maiden  robes,  disappears  from  sight  in  the 
clouds  of  the  summit."  The  last  of  these  four  classes  has  just  cele- 
brated its  quarter-centennial.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
by  the  time  a  man  has  been  twenty-five  years  out  of  college  he  has 
either  failed  or  won  in  the  battle  of  life.  AamiTni-ng  that  a  woman's 
occupation  and  prospects  would  be  settled  by  that  time,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  the  first  four  classes  of  Vassar,  sixty-one  oi  the  ninety- 
seven  members — or  about  63  per  cent — have  married:  a  little  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole   number.     A  college   woman's  chances  oi 

marriage,  then,  are  about  two  to  one:   but  even  this  will   not  do  for 

absolute  statement;  for,  as  matrimony  can  be  entered  npon  at  a  greater 

age  than  almost  any  other  profession,  it  IS  quite  possible  that  the  semi- 
centennial of  these  classes  may  show  an  increased  percentage  in  that 

direction.      The  average  age  of  itudentfl   npon   graduating  from  Ya-.e 
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is  twenty-two  years  and  some  months.  The  late  Maria  Mitchell  used 
to  say,  "  Yassar  girls  marry  late,  but  they  marry  well."  Let  us  hope 
that  time  may  not  disprove  her  observations. 

The  time-honored  profession  of  teaching  ranks  next  to  matrimony 
in  engaging  the  attention  of  Yassar  women.  Of  1,082  graduates,  408 — 
or  37.6  per  cent — are  recorded  as  teachers.  Some  of  these  have  taught 
only  two  or  three  years ;  perhaps  less  than  half  the  number  have  made 
the  profession  a  life-work.  Upon  referring  to  the  records  of  the  first 
four  classes  we  find  but  eighteen  out  of  the  ninety-seven  members — or 
about  18.33  per  cent — now  engaged  in  teaching.  Many  Yassar  women 
have  attained  high  rank  in  the  educational  profession.  Yassar  has 
furnished  professors  and  instructors  to  Yassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges ;  an  instructor  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
instructors  to  several  co- educational  colleges ;  a  dean  to  Barnard 
College;  and  principals  and  teachers  to  normal  and  high  schools  and  to 
academies.  In  private-school  work  Vassar's  influence  has  been  large. 
Within  the  last  few  -  the  colleges  have  transformed  the  girls' 

priv  ihcolfl  of  this  country,  and  much  of  this  result  is  due  to 

Yassar  women,  many  of  whom  now  control  Bchools  of  their  own. 

Next  in  number  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  imparting  knowledge 
stands  the  group  of  women  who  have  gone  on  acquiring  knowledge 
for  themselv<  There  is  scepticism  in  some  quarters  about  the 
value  of  college  degrees.  Many  people  outside  educational  circles 
•   titled    recipienl  the   man   did  his  dog.     A  stranger 

approached  the  carefully  specialized  specimen  of  the  canine  race 
and  asked,  ••  [fl  that  a  bird-d<  "K         "  Ls  he  a  watch-dog?" 

"No.11     ••!><-  be  know  any  tri<  "No."     "What  in  thunder 

is  h<  1    for,   then?"        Nawthin',   but  to  take  prizes  at  dog- 

■ho?  I'  is  true  that  the  magic  letters,  A.M.  and  Ph. D.,  stand  for 
acquisition  rather  than  achievement,  but  their  value  in  the  realm  <>f 
scholarship  is  hi.  1  woman's  colleges  would  have   proved  but 

half  their  point  if  they  had  a  m  die  ability  of  their  students  to 

rank  in  the  graduate  ;i-  well  as  in  the  undergraduate  world. 

•<»n|    of    Va-sar   to   June,    1  -:»;,,    \     ;,      follows:    fifty 

:  the  d<  A.M.:  eight  have  received  the  degree  of 

Ph. I).  Hive  of  them  from  Yale);  three,  the  degree  of  S.B.  I  Enstitute  of 
Technology  <>.  that  of  LL.B.;  and  one,  that  of  LL.D.,  -sixty-four 

in  all     A  certained,  twenl  j  re  al  present  study- 

for  ,i'Iv;mici-'I  -.     There  i-  on.-   tu<|.-nt  at  each  of  the  foreign 

'.  Beidelberg,  Leipsic,  QOttingei    Gem        Dre  len,  and 
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Brussels ;  and  in  our  own  country,  Kadcliffe,  Yale,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  each  claims  several  students.  Four  Vassar  women  also  hold 
fellowships  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Many  other  graduates  have 
pursued  special  studies  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  at  American  and 
foreign  universities.  If  we  count  in  those  who  have  pursued  advanced 
courses  of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  we  must  add  the  physicians. 
There  are  twenty-five  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  There  are 
seven  more  who  are  now  studying  medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  and 
New  York  medical  colleges,  and  at  Chicago  and  Michigan  universities. 
The  general  statement  can  then  be  made  that  eighty-nine  graduates 
have  taken  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  and  LL.D., 
and  that  twenty-nine  are  now  pursuing  advanced  studies  with  that  end 
in  view.  This  is  a  total  of  118,  or  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  entire 
number  of  Yassar  alumnae. 

Literary  work  ranks  next  in  order.  Forty-seven  graduates  (not 
including  writers  of  scientific  papers,  who  are  classed  by  themselves), 
have  furnished  matter  for  the  printing-press.  Nearly  every  magazine 
and  review  in  this  country,  and  some  in  England,  and  most  of  the 
prominent  American  daily  and  weekly  papers,  have  published  con- 
tributions from  Yassar  women.  The  forty-seven  workers  are  divided 
as  follows :  twenty-four  write  for  magazines  and  newspapers ;  six 
write  for  newspapers  alone ;  there  are  five  regular  journalists ;  four 
authors  of  novels  and  children's  books ;  four  editors  of  papers ;  two 
editors  of  collections  of  poetry ;  and  two  authors  of  books  on  physical 
training.  If  Yassar  has  not  yet  startled  the  world  with  a  genius  M  On 
Fame's  eternall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  fyled,"  she  has  at  least 
contributed  something  to  cultivated  contemporary  thought. 

The  medical  profession  has  already  been  mentioned.  Of  the 
twenty-five  graduates  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.,  probably 
most  are  practising  physicians,  though  in  some  cases  the  additional 
title  of  MA  has  kept  the  married  doctors  from  practising  outside 
their  own  homes.  Seven  medical  students  are  reported.  It  seems 
rather  strange  that  Yassar  graduates  are  not  more  largely  represented 
in  the  profession  of  medioine,  which   offers   to   women  such  wide 

opportunities  for  usefulness  and  comparatively  large  pecuniary  returns. 

The  only  explanation  that  I  can  suggest  is  thai  women  who  hays  i 
decided  bent  tor  medioine  do  not  seem  to  have  the  time  or  the  monej 

for    a    eoll<  >iii  so.       In    Looking  over    the    catalogues    ol    woman  1 

medical  colleges,  one  finds  the  A.IJ.'s  in  a  Dotioeable  minority; 

The  sixth  department  Of  activity  includes  teachers  who  glTt  other 
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than  book  instruction.  Under  this  head  I  have  grouped  eight  teachers 
of  music,  two  of  painting,  three  of  physical  culture,  two  of  industrial 
work,  and  one  in  an  institution  for  the  blind, — sixteen  in  all. 

The  authors  of  scientific  papers  occupy  the  seventh  place  in  point 
of  numbers,  but  they  include  some  graduates  of  the  first  distinction. 
The  writers  are  twelve  in  all.  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd-Franklin  ('69), 
who  has  been  a  fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  has  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  is  a  phenomenal  mathematician,  and  her  papers 
on  such  subjects  as  the  Pascal  Hexegram,  Methods  of  Determining  the 
Horopter,  the  Algebra  of  Logic,  etc.,  have  appeared  in  the  most 
advanced  scientific  periodicals  and  in  the  publications  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mrs.  Ellen  Swallow-Richards  (70),  who  properly  belongs 
under  the  list  of  chemists,  has  published  much  in  the  line  of  chemical 
and  mineralogical  investigation.  Mrs.  Annie  Howes-Barus  (74)  did 
an  important  work  in  collecting  the  Health  Statistics  of  Alumnse, 
which  dealt  the  final  blow  to  the  old  theory  that  a  college  education  is 
injurious  to  a  girl's  health.  Mrs.  Barus  is  now  investigating  the 
Development  of  Children.  Dr.  Mary  Sherwood  (83),  who  took  her 
degree  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  is  now  resident  gynecologist 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has  had  contributions  in  the  reports  of 
that  institution, — the  only  ones  from  a  woman's  pen.  Miss  Margaretta 
Palmer  ('87),  who  completed  the  definitive  orbit  of  Maria  Mitchell's 
comet,  has  had  papers  printed  in  the  "Transactions"  of  Yale  Obsen  a- 
tory ;  and  Bliss  [da  Welt  ('91),  a  young  chemist  of  great  promise, 
had  Researches  on  Dissymmetrical  Hydrocarbons  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Science  of  Franca 

ICany  and  varied  are  the  other  occupations   pursued  by  Vaa  ar 
women,  each  with  a  small  individual  following;     Iibrarianship  has 

•it.lv  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  six  gradu* 

dopted  it.     There  are  live  artists  and  live  farmers.      In- 

clnded  in  the  latfc  .   Francis  Fisher- Wood ('74),   known  in 

era]  otb  who  is  the  proprietor  <>f  the   Kingwood  herd  of 

Jerseys,  and  manufacturer  <>f  a  choice  brand  of  sterilized  milk  for 
the  special  feeding  of  infanta  Tiff-  are  f<>nr  chemists,  two  of 
whom  e   further  mention,      lira  Swallow-Richards  (70),  !>•- 

side  her  advanced  scientific  investigations,  has  done  practical  work 
win  patitude  of  every  housekeeper.     Eer  pamphlets 

on  !  I  itation,  Tl  of  ( looking  and  Cleaning,  etc. 

-  been  widely  circulated     Mr.-.  Richards  is  also  the  founder  of 
that  famous  pioneer  institution,  the  New  England  Kitchen,  <>f  Boa- 
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ton.  Miss  Welt  ('91)  lias  distinguished  herself  in  the  universities  of 
Geneva  and  Paris,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  woman  chemist  in  the 
latter  city.  Three  graduates  have  become  missionaries, — two  to 
Japan  and  one  to  India.  A  fourth  is  the  wife  of  a  missionary  to 
China.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  other  women  of 
influence  in  foreign  lands.  Stematz  Yamakawa  ('82)  was  the  first 
Japanese  girl  to  graduate  from  an  American  college.  As  the  wife 
of  Iwao  Oyama,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  War,  she  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  progress  of  her  native  land.  Miss  Emma  W.  Comfort 
('89),  formerly  of  New  York  city,  is  the  wife  of  Crookshank  Pasha, 
of  Egypt.  Three  graduates  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  most 
modern  forms  of  philanthropic  work.  Two  are  at  the  head  of  col- 
lege settlements, — Miss  K.  B.  Davis  ('92)  in  Philadelphia,  and  Miss 
S.  G.  Chester  (88)  among  the  mountain  whites  of  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Susan  F.  Swift  ('83),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Yassar 
women,  is  a  major  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  London, — the  only 
American  woman  to  hold  such  a  position.  There  are  three  astrono- 
mers. Prof.  Mary  W.  Whitney  ('68)  is  Maria  Mitchell's  successor 
at  Yassar.  Before  taking  that  chair  she  had  studied  much  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. Miss  Hannah  F.  Mace  ('90)  is  assistant  to  Professor 
Newcomb  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 
Three  graduates  have  acted  as  editorial  assistants  in  the  making  and 
revision  of  dictionaries.  Their  work  has  been  on  the  Century,  the 
Standard,  and  the  International  dictionaries. 

Other  occupations  which  claim  only  one  or  two  members  each  will 
be  found  in  the  tabulated  statement  shown  on  the  next  page.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  represents  the  activity  of  Yassar  women  col- 
lectively rather  than  individually.  The  same  name  is  often  included 
under  two  divisions,  especially  those  of  matrons  and  teachers.  Occa- 
sionally the  same  person  will  appear  in  several  lists,  being  perhaps  a 
matron,  a  teacher,  a  recipient  of  advanced  degrees,  a  chemist,  and  a 
writer  of  scientific  papers.  Sonic  graduates  have  been  prominent  in 
so  many  ways  that  it  is  dillicult  to  determine  their  life  work. 

Yassar  women  are  doing  much  work  not  susceptible  of  tabula- 
tion. Many  graduates  are  members  ^i  school  boards,  and  trustees 
of  various  institutions;  some  have  been  admitted  to  distinguished 
scientific  societies;  several  graduates,  in  addition  to  teaching  or 
Literary  work,  have  delivered  successful  oourses  ^(  parlor  lectures, 
There  are  probably  very   tew,  especially  of  the  so-called  women  of 
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leisure,  who  are  not  active  in  several  forms  of  club  and  philanthropic 
work.  There  are  no  statistics  available,  but  the  influence  of  Yassar 
in  these  directions  is  not  less  important  because  unclassified. 

Yassar,  because  of  its  large  membership,  exercises  almost  a  domi- 
nating influence  upon  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae ;  and  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their  own  alma  mater,  Yassar 
graduates  have  ever  shown  a  lively  interest.  Alumnae  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  obtained  in  1888  ;  and  since  that 
time  three  graduates  have  shared  in  the  councils  of  that  honorable 
body.  The  Yassar  Students'  Aid  Society,  founded  by  a  member  of 
'81,  yearly  distributes  hundreds  of  dollars  in  assisting  students  of 
promise  to  enter  and  remain  in  college.  Yassar  alumnae  have  con- 
tributed to  the  college  two  scholarships  of  $6,000  each ;  they  have 
built  an  alumnae  gymnasium  at  a  cost  of  $28,000  ;  they  have  nearly 
completed  the  Maria  Mitchell  Endowment  Fund  of  $50,000 ;  and 
they  are  now  at  work  on  a  $10,000  fund  for  the  library,  besides 
minor  gifts.  The  sum  of  $100,000  is  not  large  as  such  things  go,  but 
when  one  considers  that  it  has  been  contributed  in  small  amounts  by 
more  than  one  thousand  women  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  it 
represents  a  devotion  more  valuable  than  money. 

It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  had  a  cherished  only 

ghter  whom  he  sirotus  of  keeping  always  with  him.      He 

made  some  inquiries  of  a  young  Yassar  alumna  and  found  that  but 

fiv  :  of  her  class  had  married      "I  think  that  I  will  send  my 

daughter   to  coll'  said  he,    "for  then   there  is  sonic  chance  of  her 

t.m'.i  Ian. i;  Statement. 


Number  of  graduates  (not  includ- 
ing class  of  '•*■"') 

Ifatroni 

,  (including  college  pro- 

| 

Recipienl  ->  of  adi anoed  <i. 
(\.M.,iMi.i).,s.n.,  i.L.i',.,  and 

LL.D.) 

Literary  frorken  (including  au- 
thors, <-<iitors,  and  journal!  I  > 
da  ;m<l  medical  stud  ati 
Stwh  tag  for  advanced  decrees. . 



Writers  of  H<-i<-niifi':  papers 

[ibrai  lai  

A  rti.4tM  and  f;u  hut  .,  <-a<li    

;ni'l         mi     ionari<    , 

each 


[082 
409 

406 


64 
47 

16 

16 

6 

6 


Astronomers,  dictionary-editors, 
and  secretaries,  each 

Organists,  mathematical  compu- 
ters, and  heads  of  College  Set- 
tlements, each 

Actor,  bank  director,  book- 
keeper, boarding-house  keeper, 
copyist,   companion,    concert 

pianist ,  governess,  government 

clerk,  lecturer,  matron  of  re- 
formatory home,  manager  of 
manufaol oring  business,  man- 

r  of   newspaper,   major   in 

Sai\  at i< hi  \ i m v ,  reader, singer, 

■uperintendent  of   public   In- 

traction,    tuperintendent    of 

cooking,  treasurer  of  lumber 
company,  Saofa 
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staying  with  me."  He  accordingly  sent  his  daughter  to  Vassar,  but 
to  his  disappointment  he  found  that  not  only  is  a  college  education 
not  an  absolute  safeguard  against  matrimony,  but  that,  if  a  college 
woman  does  not  marry,  she  is  exceedingly  likely  to  do  something 
else.  Many  graduates  do  not  engage  in  a  gainful  occupation,  but 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  impulse  derived  from  the  four 
years'  training  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  some  form  outside  the 
round  of  old-fashioned  domestic  activities. 

Frances  M.  Abbott. 


I  he  ^  orum 


DECEMBER,  1895. 


VDITIOXS  FOE  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL SUPREMACY. 

There  is  much  surprise  in  France  and  throughout  the  continent  of 

Europe  that  a  nation  bo  great,  so  rapidly  growing,  so  richly  endowed 

in  character  and  in   material    resources  as  is    the   American   people, 

should  allow  its  development  to  be  trammelled  by  frequent  and  severe 

crises,  and  that  it  should  either  be  unable  to  discern  their  causes  or 

.   decision    to  remove  them  from  its  path.     The  European  accus- 

ied   to  the  Btudy  of  financial  phenomena  is  .-truck  by  two  facts 

iliar,  al  present,  to  the  United  States  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  issue  of 

an  enormous  volume  of  paper  money, —  redeemable  in  specie,  it  is  true, 

the  public  Treasury ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hesitation  shown  by 

American  people  in  according  Legal  monetary  preeminence  to  gold, 

and  the  dreamfl  of  bimetallism,  national  or  international,  in  which  they 

indulge.     On  fch<  o  points    paper  mom  led  by  the  state,  and 

question  of  silver  and  bimetallism,     I  am  about  to  submit  some 

is  which  the  American  situation  sn  to  a  sympathetic 

European  er 

I.      Si  \  i  i.    I  OF    PXPKB   Monkv. 

That  a  state  involved  in  a  great  war  should  issue  directly,  or  in* 
directly  through  the  agency  of  a  privileged  bank  or  a  syndicate  of 
ban]  insiderable  amounts  of  paper  money,  and  thai  it  should  sua* 

pend  the  payment  of  this  paper  in  specie,  is  not  an  unusual  phenome- 

oommon  practice,  and  even  a  necessity  which  oan* 

; . v  r I v r i T     l     .1     i   .    tlM    I  '>nini   I'uMI   lunr  Company. 
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not  be  avoided  by  a  people  engaged  in  a  struggle  of  vital  importance. 
If  a  great  war  were  again  to  break  out  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  we 
should  surely  see  the  belligerents,  from  the  moment  war  was  declared, 
if  not  before,  make  large  issues  of  paper  money,  directly  or  indirectly  ; 
and  these  would  be  not  for  the  operations  of  commerce,  but  for  those 
occasioned  by  the  war, — the  purchase  of  arms  and  supplies,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  troops  ;  and  their  only  security  would  be  the  pledge  of  the 
national  faith  and  national  good  sense. 

As  early  as  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England,  during  her 
prolonged  conflict  with  the  French  Eepublic,  caused  advances  to  be 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  such  amounts  that  specie  payments 
were  suspended  in  1797.  More  recently,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Grerman  war  in  1870,  France  did  the  same.  The  Bank  of  France 
advanced  to  the  Treasury  enormous  sums,  exceeding  F.  1,500,000,000 
(approximately  $300,000,000),  and  was  forced  by  these  loans,  and  by 
operations  of  a  special  nature  locking  up  its  assets,  to  suspend  specie 
payments  under  sanction  of  law. 

Russia,  Austria,  Italy, — all  nations  that  have  had  great  wars  to 
carry  on  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, — have  been  obliged  to 
create  resources  for  themselves  in  this  way  by  the  issue  of  paper  money 
directly  by  the  state,  or  indirectly  by  a  bank  or  a  syndicate  of  banks. 
There  has  been  only  one  exception, — Prussia,  in  her  war  against  Austria 
in  1866,  and  in  that  against  France  in  1870.  This  exception  was  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  Prussia  had  had  the  prudence  to  establish  a 
fund  in  specie  for  war  purposes, — a  fund  which,  though  it  would  be 
regarded  as  very  modest  at  the  present  time,  was  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude then;  and  in  part  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  victories 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  permitted  her  armies  to  live,  in  BOme 
degree,  on  the  enemy's  country,  and  enabled  the  Treasury  to  make 
loans  on  normal  terms.  It  is  probable,  if  a  great  war  should  now  take 
place  between  Germany  and  any  other  country,  that  circumstances 
would  not  be  so  favorable  to  her,  and  she  would  be  compelled  to  take 
immense  advances  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  and,  like  Franoe,  to  resort 
to  legal-tender  paper  i  none  v.  Thus  the  United  States,  in  creating 
sources  by  means  of  paper  money  in  the  great  war  of  secession,  onlj/ 

did  what  was  done  by  England  in  her  Struggles  with  the  French  Kepuh 

lie  and  Empire;  l»y  France  herself  in  ls7<»  71;  bj  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  other  countries ;  and  would  be  done  again  in  the  future  bj 
anv  European  power  entering  on  a  struggle  on  whioh  its  destinies 
might  depend 
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Resources  thus  obtained  by  issues  of  paper  money  have,  however, 
been  considered  by  every  well-governed  European  power  only  as  a 
provisional  expedient,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible.  France 
and  England  both,  during  this  century  at  least,  possessing  and  maintain- 
ing a  solid  monetary  circulation,  have  under  such  circumstances  de- 
voted themselves,  immediately  on  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  to  the 
suppression  of  the  paper  money  issued  to  meet  war  expenditures.  By 
1819  there  was  no  trace  left  of  this  paper  money  in  England.  In  that 
year  the  Bank  of  England,  which  had  issued  it,  regained  a  completely 
normal  condition.  The  only  notes  it  had  outstanding  originated  in  its 
discounts  and  other  commercial  operations,  and  represented  its  commer- 
cial paper  and  its  specie  reserve. 

After  the  disastrous  war  of  1870-71,  France   regarded   it  as   the 

t  urgent,  if  not  the  chief  object  of  its  financial  policy,  absolutely  to 

ty  to  the  Bank  of  France  the  advances  made  to  the  government 
during  the  war,  amounting  to  F  1,500,000,000,  or  $300,000,000.  One 
of  the  .  it  services  rendered  to  the  country  at  that  time  by  M. 

Thi<  aergy  with  which  be  insisted  that  this  debt  must  be 

paid  before  all  others.  Yet  it.  Lore  interest  at  only  1  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  at  that  time  the  French  government  was  borrowing  ;tt  *> 
per  cent  "n  bonds  in  perpetuity.  Nevertheless  it  was  thought,  and 
?rith  reason,  that  it  was  tar  better  (<>r  the  country  to  discharge  this  debt 
al  1  percent,  n  ii«  1  to  gel  back  to  a  completely  norma]  monetary  circula- 
tion. M.  Th:.  nv.l  an  appropriation  of  #200,000,000  ($  10,000,- 
r  f<»r  the  redemption  <>f  this  paper.     This  policy  was  fol- 

ed  by  his  succi  and  the  F.  1,500,000,000  lent  t<>  tin-  state  by 

the  Bank  was  repaid  in  rive  annual  instalments  l>v  the  month  of 

March,   L879,  eighl  after  peace  wsa  declared.     At.  tin-  present 

moment  Dot  a  trace  <<f  that  fearful  conflict  remains  in   the   French 
monetar         tern. 

In  the  I'i  ftei  the  war  of  >n,  tin'  point,  of  view 

Ei  jland  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and  by   France  after  the 

>i    1-71.   wbb  not  adopted.     5Cet   tin-  American    paper-monej 

ame  origin  as  the  English  and   French 

oamelj  sure  provisional  resources  for  the  Treasury  in  time 

when  :'  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  them  Lmmedi- 

ad  "f  sufficient  amount  by   public  loans,     The  fact  seems  t<> 

e  been  overlooked   that  these  greenbacks  wean  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient that  ought  not  t<»  be  long  continued  after  peace  WBt  e  tablished. 
American      i     rnmenl    bowed  a  seal  mo  t  prai  eworthy  in  itself, 
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in  reducing  its  bonded  debt ;  but  it  neglected  to  redeem  its  urgent 
floating  debt,  as  in  like  circumstances  had  been  done  by  the  English 
and  French  governments.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  one  time  the 
government  realized  that  its  paper  currency  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
If  I  mistake  not,  a  law  of  April,  1866,  directed  its  redemption  in 
monthly  instalments.  That  was  the  true  financial  policy,  but  it  was 
soon  abandoned.  The  belief  obtained  that  the  situation  would  be  suf- 
ficiently improved  and  strengthened  by  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments in  1879.  This,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  great  and  vital  error,  the 
evil  influence  of  which  has  been,  and  is  yet,  seriously  felt  in  the  entire 
monetary  and  financial  situation  of  the  United  States.  A  government 
is  ill-fitted  and  ill-equipped  to  maintain  paper  money  in  circulation, 
even  if  the  paper  is  redeemable  in  specie.  The  redemption  alone  is  in 
itself  a  great  trouble  and  a  continual  embarrassment 

A  fiduciary  currency — that  is,  paper  accepted  by  the  public  witn 
confidence,  representing  specie,  and  payable  in  specie  on  demand — 
must  not  be  a  rigid,  uniform  Lcurrency.  It  ought  to  be  elastic  and 
variable,  following  the  movements  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
The  means  constantly  required  to  adapt  the  fiduciary  currency  of  a 
country  to  its  changing  needs  are  in  part  personal,  in  part  material,  in 
their  nature.  By  this  I  mean  that  on  the  one  hand  the  persons  who 
distribute  and  direct  the  fiduciary  currency  must  have  special  and  rare 
qualities, — experience,  tact,  and  nimbleness  of  mind  ;  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  these  persons  must  possess  certain  powers  and  methods  for 
regulating  the  supply  and  demand  of  both  the  fiduciary  currency  and 
metallic  money. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  government  and  the  functionaries  who 
represent  the  government,  and  who  must  act  by  fixed  and  always 
identical  rules,  have  neither  the  personal  nor  materia]  means  to  keep  a 
fiduciary  currency  flexible,  so  that  it  will  now  contract,  now  expand, 
and  combine  in  harmony  with  Bpecie,  especially  gold,  and  so  prevent 
either  an  excessive  and  dangerous  exportation  of  gold  ^v  its  exaggerated 
and  superfluous  accumulation.  It  is  only  men  used  to  business  and 
banking  from  early  youth,  and  Interested,  moreover,  in  maintaining 
affairs  in  a  healthy  condition,  who  ran  nave  sufficient  experience,  in- 
sight, and  decision  i«>  take  the  required  steps  at  the  righl  time  for  the 
increase  <>r  reduction  of  the  fiduciary  ourrenoj  according  to  the  actual 
and  always  changing  needs  ^(  tin-  country.  An  immovable  ri 
fiduciary  currenoy  is  an  absurdity.  In  the  calmesl  years  this  ourreno) 
must  van  according  to  seasons  and  circumstances.     Thus  iu  theyi 
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1893 — the  last  for  which,  the  report  is  at  hand — the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  France  oscillated  between  a  minimum  of  F.  3,255,000,000 
($651,000,000)  and  a  maximum  of  F  3,589,000,000  ($718,000,000), 
or  a  difference  of  F.  334,000,000  ($67,000,000).  In  somewhat  more 
disturbed  years  the  differences  are  much  more  marked.  Thus,  in 
1891,  the  minimum  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  was 
F  2,616,000,000  ($523,000,000)  and  the  maximum  reached  F  3,123,- 
000,000  ($624,000,000)),  representing  a  difference  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  points  of  about  F  507,000,000,  or  $101,000,000.  This 
capacity  to  contract  or  expand  can  hardly  exist  in  a  system  of  fiduciary 
currency  distributed  by  the  state.  It  is  only  professional  bankers, 
constantly  mingling  in  the  daily  current  of  the  country's  business, 
who  can,  with  competence  and  tact,  acquit  themselves  of  the  task  of 
furnishing  this  substitute  for  money  in  the  proper  proportions,  varying 
as  these  do  from  day  t<»  'lay. 

The  inconvenience  of  state  regulation  of  fiduciary  currency  is  most 
striking  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the  specie  reserve.  This 
absolutely  indispensable  to  any  country  if  it  is  desired  that 
transactions  .-hall  have  a  solid  basis,  and  contracts  for  a  term  of  son ie 
y<-ars  shall  be  possible.  In  most  countries,  the  banks,  either  public  or 
private,  maintain  th<  .     Obliged  to  pay  their  notes  in 

"ii  demand,  it  is  their  permanent  interest  that  the  specie  reserve 
shall  Dot  be  exhausted     M  r  they  have  very  effectual  means  for 

protecting  it.  Gold  may  be  required  U>r  export  to  settle  debts  that 
have  either  a  commercial  or  financial  source,  resulting  in  the  Latter  ease 
from  either  public  or  private  Loans.  (i<>ld  must  always  be  furnished 
for  export,  other  with  other  countries  will  be  restricted 

and  at  times  rendered  Impossible,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  will  be 
impaired.  But  when  gold  exports  become  too  extensive,  and  particu- 
larly when  th<  speculative  movement,  and  threaten 
the  metallic  of  the  country,  the  banks  have  an  excellent  means 
of  obviating  and  removing  the  evil, — an  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount 

Th  been  and  still  is  much  discussion  of  the  means  of  pro- 

In  reality  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 

d  resull  be  obtained  in  this  direction.     To  raise  the  rate  from 

2J  or  >'>  per  cent  to   1.  5,  or  even  6  per  cent  (in  former  times  it  has 

ched  H>  per  cent  in  England)  is  the  only  rapid  and  adequate  way 
to  protect  the  specie  i  and  prevent  ■  ■    port    of  gold 

the  present  day,  when  the  bonds  uniting  nations  in  financial  and 

domic  matt  •    much  closer  than  formerly,  and  thi  tion 
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of  international  payments  is  much  more  flexible  and  ample,  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  a  rate  so  high  as  9  or  10  per  cent.  A  few  weeks' 
maintenance  of  the  rate  at  6  per  cent  usually  suffices,  at  least  in 
Europe.  From  1880  to  1895,  at  the  time  of  the  krach  on  the  Paris 
Bourse  in  1882,  and  of  the  downfall  of  the  Barings  in  1890,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  forced  to  advance  its  rate  to  6  per  cent  only  three 
times,  and  the  greatest  number  of  consecutive  days  for  which  this  rate 
was  maintained  was  52, — from  the  30th  of  December,  1889,  to  the 
20th  of  February,  1890.  On  the  other  hand  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
was  reached  twelve  times  in  the  same  period,  and  was  maintained  at 
one  time  for  127  days  consecutively. 

An  advance  in  the  money  rate  in  order  to  arrest  the  out-go  of 
specie,  particularly  gold,  is  sure  to  succeed  if  the  government  does  not 
disturb  the  natural  course  of  operations  by  artificial  measures.  Such 
an  advance  checks  the  imports  of  merchandise,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
stimulates  exports.  It  draws  capital  from  abroad  to  seek  the  better 
returns  which  are  the  consequence  of  this  advance.  It  induces  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  holders  of  public  and  other  securities  to  part  with 
them,  and  influences  foreign  capitalists  to  purchase  them. 

Thus  whenever  the  banks,  public  or  private,  are  charged  with  the 
protection  of  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  country,  they  accomplish  it 
with  certainty  by  this  sovereign  method  of  raising  the  money  rate,  in 
a  normal  condition  of  international  financial  relations,  this  advance  may 
be  moderate,  and  the  country  experiences  only  slight  detriment,  a  light 
and  momentary  embarrassment,  not  to  be  compared  to  the  shock  and  the 
discredit  resulting  from  an  out-go  of  gold  the  end  of  which  cannot  be 
calculated.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  state  issues  the  fiduciary  cur- 
rency, as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  no  real  means  of  protecting  the 
metallic  reserve.  It  cannot  raise  the  discount  rate,  for  it  does  not  dis- 
count commercial  paper.  It  is  under  obligation  to  pay  gold  to  all  who 
demand  it,  without  any  power  to  regulate  or  reduce  the  demand  It 
is  absolutely  disarmed  Its  sole  resource  is  to  secure  specie  by  loans 
abroad.  But  as  these  loans  have  no  effect  on  the  genera]  ourrent  o( 
business,  then-  proceeds  are  soon  exhausted,  and  they  must  be  re- 
newed. This  incapacity  to  protect  its  reserve  is  the  chief  reason  why 
a  state  is  not  fitted  to  issue  fiduciary  money. 

Le1  me  add  that,  the  great  hanks  of  one  country  can  easily  i 
tiate  temporary  loans  from  the  banks  of  another  country,     'Thus,  at  the 
heighl  of  the  troubles  caused  by  Hie  failure  ^\'  the  Barings,  the  Bank  of 

land  borrowed  £8,000)000  m  gold  from  the  Bank  <'(  France.       Tins 
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sum  was  borrowed  for  a  maximum  period  of  six  months,  on  3  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  British  government  In  France  there  was  some 
criticism  of  this  operation,  but  the  public  generally,  and  all  intelligent 
people,  approved  it.  The  Bank  of  England  benefited  by  it,  and  so  did 
the  Bank  of  France,  since  it  received  interest  for  several  months  on 
F  75,000,000  that  it  did  not  need.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  loan 
was  repaid  exactly  according  to  its  terms.  Previously,  in  the  crisis  of 
1837-39,  the  Bank  of  France  had  lent  F  50,000,000  (£2,000,000)  to  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Facilities  for  protecting  the  metallic  reserve  are  as  completely  lack- 
ing in  the  state  as  they  are  abundant  in  the  banks.  Quite  out  of  the 
daily  current  of  affairs,  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  direct  influence 
upon  them,  governments  are  destitute  of  any  means  of  checking  ex- 
cessive exports  of  gold.  They  can  do  so  only  by  absolute  prohibition, 
which  would  cause  much  worse  evils  than  it  could  prevent 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet  that  the 
eminent  of  the  United  should  cease  to  issue  and  distribute 

fiduciary  money.     It  should  remil  this  task  to  the  banks.     The  trans- 
ition  would   be  easy  in  the  presenl   Btate  of  American  credit     The 
question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  create  a  public  bank  on  the 
del  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France,  or  to  resort  to 
indicate  of  bank.-  complying  with  certain  conditions,  would  take 
much  samine.     Either  solution,  however,  is  prac- 

ble. 

II.     Bimetallism. 

Tin-  hesitation  shown  ;  rich  ;i  country  as  the  United  States 

adopt  the  single  gold  standard  and  reduce  Bilver  to  the  rank  of 

subordinate  or  subsidiary  coin   Is  mosl  surprising  to  Europeans.     It  is 

e  thai  the  United  are  among  the  largest  producers  of  silver. 

In  i  rding  to  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  I 

they  produced  66  000,000  ounces  of  this  metal,  of  a  u  coining 
value"  of  $74  and  a  markei  value  which  to-day  is  less  by  one- 

half  than  the  coining  value.  Compared  with  other  industries,  the 
silver-mining  ind  I  ie  United  according  to  these  official 

but  a  trifling  affair.     Thirty-seven  and  a  balf  millions  of  do}- 
and  double  thai  at  coining  value,     what  are  th 
ed  to  the  immense  products  of  every  Bort  of  the  United 

m  J  per  cent  of  the  total  product  if  we  take  the  market 
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value  ;  less  than  1  per  cent  even  if  we  take  the  coinage  value.  And 
to  give  an  artificial  value  to  such  an  insignificant  portion  of  its  immense 
product,  the  United  States  would  compromise  all  the  rest !  That  ap- 
pears manifestly  unreasonable. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  should  the  entire  civilized  world 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard,  the  production  of  silver  would  not  be 
suppressed  nor  its  price  reduced  much  below  what  it  is  to-day.  When 
it  shall  be  abandoned  to  its  natural  destiny,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
talk  of  international  monetary  conferences,  or  of  legal  measures  to 
"rehabilitate"  it,  it  is  probable  that  silver  will  settle  down  to  a  price 
that  will  still  make  its  production  remunerative.  To-day  silver  is 
worth  about  30  pence  per  ounce  instead  of  the  61  pence  which  is  its 
fictitious  "coining  value."  If  all  civilized  nations  should  adopt  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  reduce  silver  to  the  position  of  subsidiary 
money,  its  price  would  probably  fix  itself  between  25  pence  and  28 
pence  per  ounce,  and,  this  level  once  reached,  it  would  be  nearly  stable. 
The  development  of  the  uses  of  silver  in  the  arts,  its  use  as  money  in 
the  extreme  Orient  and  in  parts  of  Africa,  will  suffice  to  maintain  an 
important  outlet  for  it. 

Thus  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  producer  of  silver  is 
wholly  secondary  in  comparison  with  the  immense  advantage  the 
country  would  have  in  the  possession  of  a  solid  metallic  currency  rest- 
ing on  the  metal  adopted  by  the  chief  civilized  countries,  and  which, 
by  its  great  value  and  small  volume,  is  alone  suited  to  the  uses  of  a 
rich  people. 

Placed  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  United  States  can  aspire  to 
take  from  England,  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  the  commercial 
and  financial  supremacy  heretofore  enjoyed  by  that  country.  For  this 
triumph  it  will  not  suffice  to  possess  in  abundance  coal,  iron,  cotton, 
intelligent  workmen,  and  bold  and  enterprising  employers;  it  will  re- 
quire equally,  perhaps  indispensably,  a  monetary  system  that  is  defi- 
nite, rational,  and  unchangeable.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the 
uninterrupted  regime  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  England  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century;  the  certainty  that  gold  can  always  bo  pro- 
cured in  London;  the  security  and  precision  resulting  for  every  bill  of 
exchange  on  London  and  for  all  British  engagements,  all  these  con- 
ditions Bowing  from  the  monetary  system  <>(  Great  Britain  have  oon« 
tributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  assure  to  thai  oountrj   its  financial 

emony,  At  the  present  moment  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in 
France,  prudent  people  trj  to  haves  part  ^(  their  fortune  in  pounds 
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sterling,  because  it  is  known  that  pounds  sterling  are  the  only  true 
money,  that  is  to  say,  money  that  is  not  exposed  to  change  by  new 
legal  arrangements.  It  is  not  known  exactly  what  the  dollar  will  be, 
or  the  mark,  or  even  the  franc.  The  whims  of  legislators  may  change 
them  in  the  future,  as  they  have  changed  them  in  the  past.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  a  rooted  confidence  among  men  engaged  in  finance 
the  world  over,  that  the  pound  sterling  will  always  be  a  piece  of  gold 
of  7  grammes  and  988  milligrammes,  916.66  fine,  and  that  England 
will  never  commit  the  blunder  of  putting  gold  and  silver  on  the  same 
footing  as  money.  Thus  the  pound  sterling,  all  the  world  through, 
especially  when  long  contracts  are  to  be  made,  is  not  only  the  money 
par  excellence;  it  is  the  only  money,  and  in  it  alone  can  be  placed 
almost  absolute  confidence. 

If  the  United  States  are  to  attain  a  commercial,  and  still  more  a 
financial  position,  equal  to  that  of  England,  the  dollar  must  be  given 
tin'  qualities  of  the  pound  sterling;  that  is,  there  must  be  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  it  La  a  Lr"M  dollar,  and  that  never  for  any  reason  or  under 
any  pretext  that  which  is  called  a  dollar  shall  be  paid  in  silver.  Then 
all  nations  will  have  the  same  faith  in  the  dollar  that  they  have  in  die 
pound  sterling.     As  the  United  States  have  a  territory  infinitely  more 

•  than  that  of  England,  a  territory  full  of  tin'  mosl  varied  resources 
and  in  which  capital  can  find  great  opportunities  of  profit,  thai  country 

will  become  the  chosen   land  for  the  capital  of  the  whole   world.      The 

old  nations,  with  narrow  territory  already  almosi  completely  in  use, 
such   a  Greal    Britain)  France,   Belgium,   Switzerland,  and 

Germany,  —all  the  nuous  producers  of  savings  that  they 

no  longer  know  how  to  employ  will  direct   their  overflowing  capital 
aid  the   United  All  that  is  lacking  is  a  completely  solid 

monetai  » enable  the  Ajnerican  people  to  profit  by  a  large 

(.art  of  the  capital  accumulated  iii  such  enormous  quantities  by  the  old 

nation-   i  &   K  LTO 

We  need  not  here  p  >  consider  the  argument  so  often  advanced 

although  it  has  never  been  demonstrated  —that  the  fall  in  prices  for 

the  la-t  qu  :'  a  century  is  due  ho  the  proscription  of  silver  by  the 

monetary  tion  of  the  principal   European  nations,     The  fall  in 

'•.-    had  one,  <.r-  rather  two,  manifesl   ci  the  considerable  in- 

in  the  production  of  most   commodities,  and  the   progress  in 

industrial  methods  and  in  the  application  of  science  to  thi    production, 

A  the  decline  in  prices,  and  it  is  chimerical  to 
i  tiia-ially.     On  the  contrary,  effort!  must  be  made 
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to  extend  markets,  by  removing  obstacles  that  disturb  relations  and 
exchanges  between  nations,  and  to  prevent  combinations  extending  over 
long  periods.  One  of  these  obstacles  is  the  uncertainty  in  monetary 
matters  kept  up  by  the  partisans  of  what  they  call  the  "rehabilitation  " 
of  silver.  New  international  monetary  conferences  may  be  called  to- 
gether, but  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  after  lengthy  discussion 
concerning  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  evils,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, that  have  resulted  from  it,  they  will  adjourn  without  reaching 
any  conclusion. 

Every  reflecting  mind  must  see  that  the  bimetallist  agitation  has  less 
chance  of  accomplishing  anything  to-day  than  it  had  four  years,  or  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  great  countries 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  single  gold  standard,  established 
either  by  law  or  by  practice.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  system 
has  been  applied  in  Germany,  and  for  almost  twenty  years  (since  1876) 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  All  these  countries  are  natu- 
rally far  less  disposed  to-day,  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  in  silver,  to  take  artificial  measures  to  raise  the  price  of  that  metal. 
To-day  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and  equality  in  monetary 
function  between  the  two  metals,  is  an  arrangement  long  since  van* 
ished.  It  seems  an  antiquated  institution,  abandoned  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Any  restoration  becomes  more  difficult  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Such  is  the  fate  of  silver, — a  dethroned  monarch.  In  1876,  in 
1880,  in  1885,  even  in  1890 — though  far  less  at  the  later  dates — there 
were  people  disposed  to  maintain  it  in  its  former  functions,  or  to  re- 
store those  functions  when  they  had  been  only  recently  lost  But 
to-day  an  entire  new  generation  of  adults  has  arisen  who  never  knew 
silver  in  complete  possession  of  the  functions  of  monej . 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  silver  are  infinitely 
greater  than  they  were  twenty  years,  or  ten  years,  or  five  years  since. 
In  1876  silver  had  lost  only  about  12  per  rent  of  the  monetary  value 
accorded  to  it  by  the  Latin  CJnion,  To  many  minds  it  appeared 
not  impossible  to  overcome  this  disparity,  and  pel  at  that  time  there 
was  Dot  among  the  European  powers  a  Bingle  Berious  advocate  oi  sil- 
ver.     It  was  the  same  in   L878  ami    L880,  when  silver  had  lost    111.-  l.*> 

per  cent;  and  the  Bame  again  in  L886  and  lN^7,  when  the  loss  had 
reached  25  per  cent  To-day,  when  it  exceeds  50  percent,  the  difficul- 
ties would  l>o  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  or  ten  tunes  greater  than  at  the 
earlier  dates.  If  no  understanding  could  then  be  reached,  how  oan  any 
arrangement  be  possible  qovj  ? 
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A  third  circumstance  that  must  render  futile  all  attempts  at  an 
international  monetary  conference  is  the  failure  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  United  States  through  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts.  If  the  laws  of 
February  28, 1878,  and  July  14,  1890,  despite  all  the  sacrifices  imposed 
on  themselves  by  the  American  people,  succeeded  only  in  increasing 
the  monetary  disturbance,  it  will  be  understood  why  European  nations 
have  become  more  and  more  sceptical  as  to  the  influence  that  inter- 
national legislation  could  have  in  this  matter. 

There  is  not  a  single  European  country,  in  a  normal  financial  con- 
dition, that  attaches  the  slightest  importance  to  bimetallism.  From 
time  to  time  some  Minister  utters  in  Parliament  a  few  equivocal  words 
on  the  subject,  seeking  to  avoid  stripping  the  bimetallists  absolutely 
of  all  hope.  But  America  must  not  be  duped  by  these  ambiguous  ex- 
pres  At  bottom,  not  a  country,  not  a  government  of  Europe  has 

the  least  wish  to  make  the  least  change  in  the  established  monetary 
— that  is,  in  the  preeminence  of  g«»ld,  and  the  secondary  and  cir- 
cumscribed function  of  silver.  If  from  time  to  time  the  bimetallists  obtain 
•  -_r m » •  Ministerial  promises  to  study  the  monetary  problem,  it  is 
due  to  the  habit,  common  to  all  European  statesmen,  of  avoiding 
offending  or  definitely  estranging  any  group  of  voters,  even  one  6f 
slight  importanc 

Lei  as  briefly  consider  each  of  the  principal  nations  of  ft u rope  in 

■  ■•,.    I  Germany  made  remarkable  sacrifices,  after  the  war  of  1870- 

71.  •  blish  the  single  gold  Btandard.     For  a  long  time  the  opinion 

of  men  of  affairs  in  Germany,  particularly  the  merchants  of  Hamburg, 

olution;  bul  the  means  to  execute  it  were  wanting. 

•  ime  a  rich  ©  nntry.     To-day  the  industrial 

and  commercial  development  of  <  tarmany  ha  >me  widely  extended, 

and  not.  going  to  Lose  all  the  fruits  of  the  reform  of   L878.     A 

commission  may  be  riaim-i]  to  k«-«-j»  tin-  agrarians  patient,     the  rustic 

nrho  dream  that  th<-  double  Btandard  will  raise  the  price  of 

their  pi  and  lighten  the  burden  of  their  debts ;  the  Emperor  may 

call  for  re]  i  the  question.     But  we  maj  be  Bure  thai  Germany, 

bly  proud  of  having  i  gold  standard,  baring  gone  to 

md  derii  ed  from  il  large  ad>  an  will 

e  Up   the   linn    monetaj         ituation,  tin-   rstahlishmrnt   of    which 

Qcident  with  the  n   toration  of  the  German  Empire  and  the 
pment  of  <  German  commeri 

I1      ,;m-  :-;inio  with  A  n.-tria  1 1  u  That  empire  also  has  greatly 

th  in  i.                  She  bai  made  the  readju  itmenl  oi 
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her  currency  on  the  basis  of  the  single  gold  standard  the  ehief  aim  of 
her  financial  policy.  To  this  end  she  has  accumulated  many  millions 
of  francs  in  gold,  and  is  on  the  point  of  completing  this  great  reform. 
She  is  not  going  suddenly  to  abandon  it  and  fall  back  into  the  tram- 
mels of  the  double  standard. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  Kussia,  with  her  traditional  fondness  for 
withdrawing  within  herself  and  avoiding  all  international  engagements. 
Her  financial  situation  also  is  much  improved.  At  an  early  day, 
especially  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  gold  product,  it 
will  be  easy  for  her,  if  she  wishes,  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the 
basis  of  the  single  gold  standard. 

As  for  England,  we  know  the  very  decided  declaration  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt,  the  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  England's  making  the  slightest  change  in  her  monetary 
system,  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  her  power.  ]STo  one  takes  seriously 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  subject  of  bimetallism.  The  mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  now  a  Minister,  is  known  to  every  one  as  a  man 
full  of  fantasies,  whom  neither  paradox  nor  change  of  opinion  dismays. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  count  on  France  for  official  support  of  the 
bimetallic  movement.  There  has,  indeed,  during  the  last  two  years, 
been  a  certain  agitation  by  the  agricultural  associations  for  the  "  re- 
habilitation "  of  silver.  But  this  agitation  is  quite  superficial  The 
body  of  the  public  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  very  meaning  of  the 
words  "  monometallism  "  and  "bimetallism,"  "  single  standard  "  and 
"double  standard."  The  financiers  and  the  capitalists — that  is  to  say, 
the  only  persons  competent  to  express  an  opinion — are  almost  unani- 
mously for  the  single  gold  standard.  There  may  be  cited,  it  is  true, 
the  name  of  M.  Magnin,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  who  has 
accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of  a  bimetallisl  committee.  But  this 
is  an  individual  exception.  The  Governor  of  the  Bank  oi  Franoe  is 
not  named  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  or,  as  they  are  termed 
here,  Us  regents.  He  is  a  politician  who  owes  his  place  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  limited  influence.  The  n 
important  members  ^^i  the  Oonseilde  Regence  ^(  the  Bank  ^i  France  are 
very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Bingle  gold  standard  Bimetallism  in 
France  has  Lost  nearly  all  its  adherents  ^(  note.  Thus  M.  Leon  Say, 
a  former  Minister  of  Finance  and  a  distinguished  economist,  who  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  was  inclined  to  be  a  partisan  i>(  the  double  standard, 
has  recently  published  in  the  w  Journal  des  De'bats  "  three  \cr\  stn 
artii  mi  i  bimetalli  m.     All  thai  can  be  expected  from  Franc*  in 
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such  a  matter  is  a  passive  attitude ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  she  will  press  the  "  rehabilitation  "  of  silver. 

Moreover,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  partisans  of  the 
double  standard  in  every  country  have  lost  their  principal  argument. 
This  was  based  on  the  reduction  in  the  production  of  gold  since  1870. 
Production,  indeed,  had  been  colossal  from  1850  to  1870,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  placers  of  California  and  Australia,  reaching  an  average 
in  that  period  of  F  670,000,000  ($134,000,000).  After  that  period, 
commencing  with  1871,  it  had  gradually  fallen  to  about  F  500,000,000 
($100,000,000)  in  the  years  from  1881  to  188-1.  This  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  production  of  gold,  coinciding  with  the  proscription  of 
silver  in  various  European  countries,  furnished  the  bimetallists  with 
their  principal  weapon.  All  the  pamphlets  of  MM.  Cernuschi  and  fimile 
de  Laveleye,  the  great  European  champions  of  silver,  wore  filled  with 
considerations  as  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  gold  product,  the 
Btruj  'M.  the  appreciation  or  increased  value  of  gold,  the  money 

famine  that  was  already  manifesting  itself  and  must  become  more  and 
more  apparent     Thi  atlemen  were  clearly  Lacking  in  the  critical 

spirit;  had  they  possessed  a  grain  of  it.  they  would  have  taken  note  of 
the  remark  I  made  ten  since,  that  the  colonizing  movement  in 

Africa  and  Asia,  and,  it  must  be  added,  in  America  and  in  Oceanica, 
must  have  brought  and  must  continue  to  bring  to  light  considerable 

o  o 

aurifero  .  Itli. 

T  e  lamentations  of  MM.  Cernuschi  and  Laveleye,  and  numerous 
others  less  known,  did,  however,  make  some  impression  upon  numerous 
people.  Certain  statisticians  admitted  erroneously,  I  think  an  ap- 
dation  of  gold,  and  in  pari  attributed  to  it  the  fall  in  prices.  Even 
Mr.  Giffen,  the  zealous  statistician  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 
adopted  this  opinion  to  a  certain  extent  To  day  it  has  lost  all  value. 
The  event,  confirming  my  predictions,  which,  however,  were  easily 
framed,  ha  >wn  that  tip-  colonization  of  little-explored  countries 
leads  to  the  d  productive  gold  mines.     Since  L888  the 

luction  of  gold  bas  advanced  con  iderably.     In   L894  it.  exceeded 

/     00,000,000  ($160,00 h  in  place  of  the  e  productof  P.500,- 

» i.-lim :  i     L  to  I        production  leaves  far 

behind  the  >f  the  great  auriferou    period  of  L860  to  L870.     A 

■  ipening,  which  will  strikin  clip  e  that  which 

followed  the  Calif ornian  and  Australian  discoveries  about  L850.     The 

duction  of  gold  i    in<  \  in  all  countries,     in  the  United  States, 

ia,  and   K  and  m.  tends  to  become  prodigious  in  South 
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Africa.  An  able  English  banker  of  high  repute,  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
returned  a  few  weeks  since  from  the  Transvaal,  and  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  that  country  contained  F  25,000,000,000  ($5,000,000,000)  in 
gold,  to  be  extracted  in  twenty  years.  In  1895  the  product  of  the 
Transvaal  alone  will  probably  reach  F  250,000,000  ($50,000,000),  and 
will  probably  reach  F  500,000,000  ($100,000,000)  in  four  or  ftve  years, 
if  not  sooner.  In  a  few  years  South  Africa  will  produce  as  much  gold 
as  was  produced  in  the  entire  world  in  1883  or  1884  In  the  mean- 
while the  old  auriferous  countries,  very  far  from  being  exhausted,  are 
augmenting  their  production  and  revealing  new  deposits  to  prospectors. 
It  is  probable  that  Siberia  will  in  its  turn  come  upon  the  scene  as  a 
great  gold-bearing  country,  when  the  trans-Siberian  railway  shall  have 
been  completed,  as  it  will  be  in  a  few  years. 

If  we  reflect  that  from  1492  (the  year  of  the  discovery  of  America) 
to  1893, — four  centuries, — the  production  of  gold,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  statistics,  was  only  F  43,000,000,000  ($8,600,000,000),  and 
that  the  Transvaal  alone  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  producing  in 
twenty  years  F  25,000,000,000  ($5,000,000,000),  we  shall  understand 
how  lit/  le  question  there  can  be — by  the  end  of  this  century  or  the  first 
quarter  of  the  next,  at  the  farthest — of  the  scarcity  of  gold,  of  the 
scramble  for  gold,  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  all  the  other  formula? 
that  swarmed  as  scarecrows  through  the  writings  of  the  bimetallists 
from  1880  to  about  1890.  The  situation  is  completely  reversed. 
Within  two  or  three  years  the  world  will  yield  more  than  F.  1,000,000,- 
000  in  gold,  probably  even  F  1,200,000,000  ($200,000,000  to  $240,000,- 
000)  annually,  and  this  will  continue  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  if 
not  for  fifty  or  more.  Under  these  conditions  it  may  rather  be  feared 
that  gold  will  become  too  abundant,  and  may  in  turn  depreciate. 
Already  numerous  economists  and  statisticians  foresee  a  new  period  of 
recovery  and  advance  in  prices.  Their  expectations  may  be  premature, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  some  foundation. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  look  for  a  very  decided  advance  in  prices, 
because  all  agricultural,  industrial,  and  scientific  progress  tends  to  ren- 
der commodities  generally  more  abundant,  less  OOStly,  and  more  freely 
offered,  and  because,  <>n  the  other  band,  the  rate  of  the  inerease  oi 
population  tends  t<>  f; 1 1 1  away  in  most,  countries.  Bui  I  helieve,  if  not 
in  a  rise  in  prices,  at,  least  in  a  return  of  Steadiness  in  them.      1  am  also 

of  opinion  that  the  enormous  quantities  ^(  gold  likely  to  he  pro- 
duced within  a,  relatively  short  time  may  he  absorbed  without  excessiv  e 

disturbance  by  the  oivilized  nations,  espeoiallj  if  Russia,  as  ,  hie, 
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wishes  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  standard ;  and 
if  Sonth  America,  becoming  better  governed  and  more  prosperous, 
and  following  the  example  of  Chili,  desires  to  make  the  gold  standard 
the  sole  basis  of  its  monetary  system.  In  any  case  the  bimetallists  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  deprived  of  their  chief  argument  of 
former  times, — the  one  they  regarded  as  decisive, — the  scarcity  of  gold. 
A  too  great  abundance  of  this  metal  is  rather  to  be  feared.  Not  that 
there  is  any  fear  that  gold,  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  other  commodities, 
will  ever  fall  as  silver  has  fallen.  Although  the  latter  has  declined  one 
half  in  price  within  twenty-five  years,  its  production  has  not  ceased  to 
advance,  and  has,  even  during  1894,  been  remunerative.  It  would  not 
be  the  same  with  gold.  This  metal  is  now  very  abundant  in  new 
countries,  but  its  production  is  costly.  In  the  Transvaal,  which  is  so 
much  talked  of,  few  mines  yield  a  net  profit  of  more  than  30  to  35 
per  cent  on  the  gold  extracted.  There  can  hardly  be,  therefore,  a  real 
depreciation  of  gold,  because  too  great  a  fall  in  its  value  in  relation  to 
the  mass  of  other  commodities,  and  particularly  human  labor,  would 
.-top  tin-  working  of  a  great  number  of  mines.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  since  1888,  and  especially  since  1893,  and  the  probability 
<>f  a  still  greater  increase  within  the  next  ten  years,  must  Mast  the  hopes 
of  the  bimetallists  If  the  production  of  <>ne  metal  only — the  one  most 
convenient  for  useaa  money,  mosl  sought  in  the  arts,  the  only  one  at 
present  employed  in  international  payments— shall  amply  suffice  for 

all  t  of  the  civilized  W^Orld,  why  Bhould  thcrn  he  joined  with  it, 

a  less  convenient  metal,  more  despised  in  the  arts,  and  to  the  use  of 
which  modern  custom  i-  opposed?    The  bimetallic  movement  must,  be 

arded  as  bound  t«»  collapse  and  vanish. 

In  these  conditions  there  La  but  course  worthy  of  a  great  nation 

like»  the  United  States,     ft  is  noi  to  persisl  m  trying  to  " rehabilitate  " 

er  :  it.  is  definite]  sognize  the  preeminence  of  gold  and  t'»  make 

of  this  metal  the  sole  >ne  of  the  American   monetary  system. 

Silver  will  never  be  anything  bul  subsidiary  money  for  the  Western 
nations.     The  United  Stat     Trea  my  will,  without,  doubt,  lose  a  pari, 
of  the  Bums  it.  has  so  imprudently  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  silver.     But 
unimportant  for  so  rich  and  pn  >■  a  people ;  it  is  of  no 

consequence  compared  with  the  solidity  the  gold  Btandard  will  give  t«» 

American  moneti  tern  and  t-»  A  merican  credit 

m  b    the  capitalists,  small  and  great,  of  Europe,  shall  know 

'  the  United  Stata  bave  definitely  adopted  the  gold  Btandard  and 
ilv<  r  to  a  subordinate  monetary  role,  the  sai  inga  of  Western 
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Europe  will  flow  toward  that  country.  Freed  from  the  fear  that  he  may 
some  day  be  repaid  in  depreciated  money,  every  person  with  savings  in 
all  Europe  will  be  happy  to  find  a  return  of  3£  to  4  per  cent  in  good 
American  securities,  and  of  5  to  5£  per  cent  in  the  shares  of  well- 
established  American  enterprises.  Then  the  immense  territory  of  the 
United  States  will  find  its  vast  resources  rapidly  and  completely  put 
in  the  way  of  exploitation.  The  abandonment  of  notes  or  paper  money 
issued  by  the  state ;  the  definitive  adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  standard, 
— these  are  the  two  necessary  conditions  on  which  the  United  States 
can  secure  a  financial  position  as  important  as  that  they  now  hold  in 
agriculture  and  in  industry.  On  these  two  conditions  they  can  some 
day  approach  and  equal  Great  Britain  as  a  financial  power.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  persist  in  their  system  of  government  paper  money  and 
in  the  "  rehabilitation  "  of  silver,  their  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment alike  will  be  trammelled,  and  they  will  undergo  marked  and 
permanent  experiences  of  financial  weakness. 

Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 


THE  NATURE  OF  LIBERTY, 
i. 

At  a  certain  period  of  my  life  I  was  witness  of  such  a  psychological 
experience  in  a  whole  people  as  we  may  sometimes  happen  to  observe 
in  a  single  person.  I  lived  in  Venice  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Austrian  oppression,  amidst  that  mutinous  emotion  of  the  Italians 
which  they  called  the  Demonstration.  No  instances  can  give  a  due 
sense  of  its  intensity,  but  I  may  suggest  something  of  its  pervasiveness 
when  I  say  that  it  touched  the  whole  business  and  pleasure  of  life. 
Prosperity  and  felicity  were  measurably  postponed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  yearning  for  freedom  in  all  classes.  With  the  intelligent  this 
was  an  aspiration  ;  with  the  ignorant  it  was  a  delirium  ;  with  everyone 
it  was  a  passion  The  intelligent  imagined  liberty  as  unification  with 
Italy,  and  expected  die  fruition  of   their  highest  hopes  in  that 

it.  The  ignorant  prophesied  all  good  of  the  glad  time  when  Gari- 
baldi should  come 

So  far  as  I  could  Bee,  the  poor  were  affected  very  little  or  not  at  all 
by  the  oppression,     Th<  carceLy  in  danger  of  arrest  for  their 

political  opinions,  which  they  aired  freely,  at  least  to  any  listening  for- 
eigner. They  could  Dot  !><■  annoyed  by  tin-  sequestration  of  the  liberal 
Dewspapera  or  the  prohibition  of  Italian  books,  for  they  mostly  could 
not  read  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  could  not  be  humiliated  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  hut  one  journal  in  Venice,  and  that  this  was  Buper- 

'1  by  the  police,  They  could  not  be  wounded  by  the  censorship 
which  forbade  diem  to  publish  anything  unfriendly  to  order  or  favora- 
ble to  freedom,  They  were  aot  defrauded  when  the  authorities  made 
the  libretto  of  ••  I  Puritani "  read  Qridando  lealtd,  instead  <>f  dri- 
dcmdo  Uber&i  for  without  money  to  pay  their  way  into  the  theatre  they 

!'l  not  know  whether  the  chorus  shouted  for  Loyalty  or  for  liberty. 
fI'le  Lid  not  dog  their  steps;  the  police  did  not,  visit  their  wretohed 

abodes  in  midnight  perquisition  for  compromising  papers  or  other 
proof    of  conspiracy.     They  suffered  no  hardships  from  the  difficulty 

of   ;  a  p. -short  into  Italy  ;    for  they  would  have  had  no  means  of 

26 
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using  it  unless  they  walked.  They  were  not  hampered  in  business  by 
the  vexatious  delays  of  the  government  in  granting  leave  for  novel 
enterprises  ;  the  taxes  did  not  burden  them,  for  they  had  no  property. 
They  might  draw  a  bad  number  in  the  conscription,  but  they  would  be 
liable  to  this  misfortune  under  any  government.  They  had  no  more 
incentive  to  patriotism  than  the  poor  have  anywhere  ;  but  nothing  in 
the  Venetian  Demonstration  was  more  positive  than  the  attitude  of 
the  Venetians  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was  in  full  sympathy  with  it ;  for  I  was 
young,  and  I  was  the  commercial  representative  of  a  people  whose 
ideal  was  freedom.  I  honored  the  Demonstration  with  all  my  heart, 
and  although  in  my  official  quality  I  could  not  recognize  it,  I  person- 
ally shared  in  it  so  far  as  to  walk  only  under  the  arcades  while  the 
Austrian  band  played  in  St.  Mark's  Place  ;  to  shun  the  acquaintance 
of  the  military  ;  to  keep  away  from  the  cafes  frequented  by  officers, 
and  to  make  a  merit  of  reading  books  forbidden  by  the  censorship  : 
they  did  not  always  repay  me  for  the  trouble  I  took  to  get  them. 

All  the  time  I  was  haunted  by  a  certain  misgiving.  I  felt,  in  spite 
of  myself,  that  the  Venetians,  though  they  longed  for  liberty  so  mag- 
nanimously, longed  for  it  without  a  true  sense  of  its  nature,  and  I 
began  to  ask  myself  certain  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  liberty. 
I  had  always  believed  that  it  was  something  political ;  that  this  thing 
which  so  many  had  hoped  for,  lived  for,  died  for,  was  an  affair  of 
annual,  biennial,  and  quadrennial  elections  ;  and  I  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  if  I  imagined  the  Venetians  in  the  possession  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  under  a  government  of  their  own  creation,  I  still  could 
not  imagine  them  as  happy  as  they  expected  to  be.  I  could  not  even 
imagine  them  as  free  as  they  expected  to  be,  especially  the  poorer  sort. 
But  I  consoled  myself  with  thinking  that  their  error  was  the  error  *>f 
a  people  who  were  not  educated  to  a  true  knowledge  of  liberty.  By 
and  by,  I  thought,  when  they  had  been  free  long  enough,  they  would 
conceive  of  it  aright,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  take  it  tor  what  it  was 
worth,  as  I  never  doubted  all  the  Americans  were,  They  would  be 
content  with  liberty  in  its  true  sense,  as  we  were;  and  even  if  they 
were  not  content,  they  would  be  free,  and  that  was  the  great  tiling. 
They  would  be  able  to  vote  for  this  one  ami  against  that  one ;  to  make 
their  own  laws,  or  ohoose  Legislators  t<>  make  them;  to  speak  or  print 
anything  they  liked;  t.>L'<>  and  oome  without  asking  for  a  passport; 
and  this  would  be  sufficient,  although  it  was  lift  all  they  had  expected 

of   liberty,      It  did  not  then  O00UI  t<>  me  that,  the  Venetians  had  a  right 
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to  expect  from  a  free  state  what  they  unconsciously  and  yet  really  ex- 
pected :  security  from  want  and  from  the  fear  of  want.  If  any  such 
notion  had  been  suggested  to  me  I  should  have  laughed  it  to  scorn, 
but  I  am  not  sure  now  that  their  formless  and  tacit  expectation  was  so 
ridiculous. 

II. 

We  are  still  deluded  with  the  antique  ideal  of  liberty,  which  lords 
it  over  the  imagination  in  politics,  as  the  antique  ideal  of  beauty  lords 
it  over  the  imagination  in  aesthetics.  This  ideal  of  liberty  is  the  crea- 
ture of  rhetoric  very  largely ;  so  far  as  it  ever  had  reality  it  was  the 
prepotence  of  a  slaveholder  who  freed  himself  from  tyranny  by  vio- 
lence. In  his  conception,  liberty  was  narrowed  to  his  city  or  country  ; 
it  was  a  Hellenic  or  a  Roman  privilege,  and  not  a  human  right.  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  the  condition  of  things  unexampled  and  unexcelled.     It 

e  us  literature,  sculpture,  and  architecture  still  unrivalled;  it  gave 

us  law  which  is  still  the  norm  of  legislation;  it  gave  us  a  form  of  so- 

fcy  which  is  the  vision  of  the  future  state.     But  the  liberty  which 

flowered   in  the  culture  of  Athens,  the  legality  of  Koine,  and   the 

ialism  of  Sparta,  was  rooted  in  slavery  crueller  than  the  cruellest 
oppression  of  any  modern  despotism.  Jt  was  the  denial  of  the  aspira- 
tion for  freedom  in  those  whose  captivity  it  rested  upon;  and  as  an 
ideal  it  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  atrocities,  yet  still  it  is  in 
this  image  that  the  notion  of  liberty  first  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
just  as  the  thought  of  beauty  firsl  presents  itself  in  the  antique  ideal 
It  appe  mething final,  absolute,  a  good  in  itself.     But  liberty  is 

nev<  '"1  in  it-'-lf.  and  is  never  final;  it  is  a  means  to  something 

I.  and  i"  the  end  which  its  lovers  are  really  seeking.     It  is 

provisionally  a  blessing,  hut  it  is  purely  provisional  ;  it  is  self-limited, 
and  is  forever  merging  into  some  Borl  of  subjection  It.  no  sooner 
it-«-lf  than  it  begins  t<>  control  itself.  The  dream  ^\'  infinite 
and  immutable  liberty  is  the  hallucination  of  the  Anarchist,  that  is,  of 
the  [ndividualisl  gone  mad.  The  moment  liberty  in  this  meaning  was 
achieved,  ire  Bhould  have  the  pule,  n-.i  of  the  wisest,  not.  of  the  best, 

not   e\eu    of    the    lrio-1,    Lilt    of    tli.-   .- 1  |'<  .1  !'.'<•- 1 ,    ;i||i|    |M,    |||,ertY    ;it  ;il!. 

Bo  far  can  nave  an  ciousness  of  it,  liberty  is  merely 

When  ;i  man  is  not  free  to  choose,  be  is  nol  freeat  alL    When 

be  is  free  to  choose,  he  may  el ■  to  do  wrong,  but  then  he  lapses  into 

'f     "f     he    e||     I;;  'Me    (,|,r    ,|    ,  •.  \\'he|V    (here    [fl    lliailllv 

are  no  Ion  [hi  ,  there  are  only  advantai 
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In  its  noblest  and  simplest  terms,  this  liberty  whieh  we  can  feel  only 
as  choice,  is  the  power  of  self-sacrifice.  Self-sacrifice  can  be  the  act 
only  of  those  who  are  free ;  others  may  be  sacrificed,  but  these  alone 
can  sacrifice  themselves. 

This  self-sacrifice  begins  with  the  first  step  in  civility ;  and  it  is  the 
end  of  the  savage's  self-assertion.  The  earliest  use  that  the  citizen  of 
a  liberated  state  makes  of  his  freedom  is  to  give  up  some  part  of  it  for 
the  common  good,  to  exchange  his  advantages  for  rights,  to  find  his 
own  happiness  in  the  well-being  of  others.  It  is  for  this  that  he 
pledges  his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor.  He  outlaws  him- 
self from  an  unjust  order  only  that  he  may  inlaw  himself  with  a  just 
order ;  and  he  employs  that  instant  of  volition  which  is  the  whole 
appreciable  existence  of  liberty,  not  to  secure  advantages,  but  to  impart 
them.  Freedom  has  really  no  higher  function  ;  and  it  can  appear  to 
its  possessor  only  in  some  moment  of  evanescence.  We  are  always 
fancying  it  something  permanent,  that  can  be  preserved  by  a  jealous 
vigilance.  But  we  can  enjoy  it  only  in  imparting  it ;  we  can  each  of 
us  preserve  his  own  freedom  only  by  guarding  the  freedom  of  all ;  and 
we  must  not  imagine  our  state  free,  so  long  as  there  is  one  oppresses  I 
man  in  it.  We  are  false  to  our  trust  and  in  danger  of  losing  our  trea- 
sure if  we  content  ourselves  even  with  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number ;  we  must  not  mean  less  than  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole 
number,  nor  cease  to  strive  for  it. 

In  fine,  liberty,  whose  supreme  expression  is  self-sacrifice,  is  only 
another  name  for  choice  ;  the  essence  of  choice  is  freedom  ;  and  in  ad- 
verse conditions  a  man  has  no  choice  ;  he  does  this  or  he  does  that 
because  he  must,  not  because  he  will.  But  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
effect  of  conditions,  and  expect  people  to  rise  above  them,  to  overcome 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.     We  Bay — 

"  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.*1 

But  no  one  who  thinks  can  believe  this.  If  a  man  is  in  conditions 
whieh  hinder  him  from  doing  what  he  will,  he  oan  no  more  have  honor 

than    he   can    have   slumic.      The    vices   of   ;i   sl;i\e    are    hateful,  hut    we 

do  not  blame  the  slave  for  them,  and  we  do  qoI  praise  him  for  obedi- 
ence, meekness,  abnegation,  whieh   arc   \  ntues  in  the   freeman.     The 

five  man  lias  duties,  hut  the  slave  lias  none,  ami  he  has  no  responsi- 
bilities. Liberty  is  qoI  only  the  power  of  Belf -sacrifice :  it  ia  the 
re  ponsibility  of  Belf-sacrifioe  te.«>.     If  you  are  free,  wet  are  responsible 
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for  what  you  do  with  your  gifts,  and  for  their  use  in  behalf  of  others. 
But  if  you  are  not  free,  it  is  your  master  who  is  responsible. 

in. 

As  to  what  empowers  you  to  self- sacrifice,  renders  you  responsible, 
makes  you  free,  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  citizenship  of  a 
free  country.  But  this  is  very  questionable ;  freedom  by  no  means 
follows  from  such  a  citizenship.  In  the  first  place  there  seem  to  be 
as  yet  no  free  countries  in  the  world ;  there  seem  to  be  only  freer 
countries  ;  and  not  every  citizen  of  a  freer  country  is  a  free  man.  He 
is  a  free  man  if  he  has  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  is  assured  in  their 
possession  ;  if  he  is  independent  of  others.  But  if  he  is  dependent 
upon  some  other  man  for  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  he  is  not 
free.  Freedom  in  fact,  which  in  its  highest  effect  is  self-sacrifice,  and 
of  the  skies,  is  chained  to  the  earth  in  the  question  of  necessity,  as 
certainly  as  the  soul  is  chained  to  the  earth  in  the  body.  It  is  only 
occasionally  a  political  affair,  a  civic  affair;  it  is  constantly  a  social 
affair,  a  pecuniary  affair,  an  economic  affair.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
tyranny  tin-  richesl  an;  not  free;  but  in  a  democracy  not  only  is  no 
man  free  without  the  means  «>f  Livelihood,  but  tin1  rid  km-  man  is  always 
freer  than  the  poorer  man,  as  he  is  in  every  state. 

The  failure  of  m<  en  such  ;i<  have  permanently  displaced 

an  oppression,  has  been  their  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  If  the  Vene- 
tians had  I  with  Garibaldi  when  he  came  (he  did  not  come  in 

On,    of    COUTS4  with    [taly   when    they   were    united   to  it,   that 

thenceforward  nil  should  1><-  guaranteed  the  means  <>f  livelihood,  they 
would  really  have  all  fv>'<-'\  themselves.     If  the  French  revolution  had 

blished  these  conditions,  the  first  republic  would  still  be  one  and 
indivisible.     Bu1  tin-  Venetians  fancied  it  was  enough  to  drive  out  the 

trians;  the  French  thought  t<>  en<l  nil  injustice  by  beheading  the 
arisi  Even  ili<-  Americans  believed  they  had  ordained  universal 

dom  when  they  had  thrown  <>il"  their  <>M  allegiance  t<>  England, 
abolished  titL  en  every  one  the  suffrage,  and  made  their  prince 

In  each  o  aethiri  gained,  but  it  was  nol  liberty  f<>r;ill. 

[taly  is  dow  a  freer  country,  or  al  least  ;•  freer  government,  and  I  <l<> 
not  suppose  there  are  many  Italians  who  would  wish  back  the  <>M 
despotisms;  bul  probably  mosl  Italians  under  their  crushing  burden 
oi   taxation   are   now  than    tiny    w<t<-   under   their  alien 

'";■  tern    The  Venetian*  during  their  Demonstration  believed  that  if 
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the  Austria ns  uviv  driven  out  the  people  would  be  free,  just  as  the 
French  during  their  revolution  believed  that  if  the  aristocrats  were 
killed  the  people  would  govern.  But  I  fancy  none  of  the  gay  visions 
of  the  Venetians  has  been  quite  verified  ;  they  have  got  general  progress, 
but  not  general  prosperity ;  it  is  well  that  the  Austrians  are  away,  but 
the  mass  of  the  Yenetians  are  sensibly  no  freer,  have  no  more  freedom 
of  choice,  no  more  power  of  self-sacrifice,  than  when  the  Austrians  were 
in  Venice.  We  believe  that  a  republic  is  a  freer  country  than  a  mon- 
archy ;  certainly  a  president  is  less  absurd  than  a  king,  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  popular  will ;  and  doubtless  such  liberty  as  men  now  have 
is  safer  under  democratic  forms  and  with  an  elective  chief.  At  the 
same  time  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  great  mass  of  people  in  every 
existing  state  were  sacrificed  to  others  without  the  power  to  sacrifice 
themselves. 

IV. 

We  used  fondly  to  figure  the  American  who  earned  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  voted  with  his  party,  as  a  sovereign,  and  we 
invited  him  to  regard  himself  in  that  light.  Really,  however,  without 
the  means  of  livelihood  in  his  own  hands,  but  in  the  hands  of  another, 
he  is  scarcely  the  regal  shape  we  figured  him.  The  working-man  out  of 
a  job  can  have  little  joy  of  his  vote  ;  and  if  he  is  very  poor,  if  he  is  not 
making  both  ends  meet,  he  can  hardly  will  good  to  others,  the  sovereign 
act  of  the  freeman,  because  he  has  none  to  will.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
rebel,  that  he  may  renounce  his  employment  when  he  has  one  and  does 
not  think  himself  justly  paid  ;  but  without  the  means  of  livelihood  he 
has  no  choice  except  to  seek  some  other  employment,  and  this  choice 
is  scarcely  freedom.  He  may,  of  course,  become  a  tramp,  and  in  the 
loose  play  of  our  circumstances  he  may  not  suffer  more  than  many 
others  who  remain  patiently  at  work.  But  then  it  is  our  circumstances 
that  befriend  him,  not  our  conditions  ;  these  are  the  same  for  him  as 
the  working-man's  conditions  everywhere.  The  only  moment  of  sensi- 
ble or  positive  political  sovereignty  for  him  is  that  of  voting;  hut  in 
that  moment  he  parts  witli  his  sovereignty,  for  a  term  of  month 
years,  with  respect  to  the  men  who  shall  make  his  laws,  judge  them, 
ami  execute  them,      lie  chooses,  be  elects,  be  gives,  and — 

— "  tin*  (io<ls  themselves  cannot  resume  their  gifts," — 

— much  less  a  poor  devil  vvh<>  has  \  "!«•»  1  with  his  party  and  has  nothing 
to  eat 
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For  such  a  citizen  of  the  freer  state,  liberty  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  sense  that  it  exists  for  the  more  fortunate.  He  cannot 
choose,  he  cannot  sacrifice  himself  for  others,  for  he  is  already  sacrificed ; 
he  can  impart  no  advantages,  for  he  has  none  ;  and  he  can  have  none 
till  he  has  bettered  his  fortunes.  He  remains  in  the  savage  necessity 
of  self-assertion,  in  the  warfare  which  manifests  itself  in  strikes,  riots, 
mutinies,  murders.  The  poor  man  knows,  if  the  rich  man  does  not 
know,  that  the  poorer  man  has  always  less  liberty  than  the  richer  man, 
just  as  certainly  as  that  he  has  less  money.  If  he  has  not  the  means  of 
livelihood  in  his  own  hands,  he  cannot  come  and  go  when  he  will ;  he 
cannot  command  his  time ;  he  cannot  choose  the  kind  of  work  he  will 
do,  as  the  richer  man  measurably  can ;  he  is  often  enslaved  to  hateful 
and  loathsome  services  for  others,  such  as  each  should  do  for  himself. 
Till  a  man  is  independent  he  is  not  free ;  as  long  as  he  must  look  to 
the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  another  man  for  his  living  he  is  not  inde- 
pendent His  employer  may  not  mean  to  oppress  him :  he  may  be  his 
oppressor  very  unwillingly,  as  when  his  own  adversity  obliges  him  to  cut 
down  his  hireling's  wages,  but  he  oppresses  him  then,  however  unwill- 
ingly, and  he  oppresses  him  when  he  casts  him  off  to  seek  some  other 
support,  not  knowing  whether  he  can  find  it  or  not  This  fact  often 
comes  borne  to  the  humane  employer,  especially  in  the  case  of  hirelings 
who  h;'  red  him  Long  and  well,  and  more  than  any  other  it  tells 

with  the  c  ainst  the  whole  relation  of  "hireling  and  him 

that  hi:  The  hireling  may  have  all  those  rights,  which  arc  insep- 

arable from   the  old  ideal   <>f  liberty,  and  which  we  vainly  suppose  arc 
the  proofs  of  liberty.     He  may  have  the  righl  t<>  speak  freely,  print 

Ly,  pray  freely,  vote  freely;  but  be  cannot  manfully  use  his  right, 
though  warranted  in  it  by  the  constitutions  and  the  statutes  of  all  the 
afraid  another  man  may  t;i'  ,  his  means  of  livelihood 

for  doii 

It  is  n<  -i  ■<]'.-  that  the  personal  equation  will  have  much  to  do 

with  the  character  of  tin-  event     Many     perhaps  most— employers  are 
of  a  ma  noble  and  of  a  self -respect  so  line  that  they  would  abhor  t<» 

interfere  with  the  itutiona]  rights  of  their  hirelings;  and  there  are 

hirelings  so  brave  that  they  would  .  and  see  their  wives  and  little 

.   yielded  their  rights,     But  slavery  was  aone 

the  Laveholdera  were  kind  and  good  people, 

or  b  >.v  and  then  ;L  heroic  slave     The  man  who  is 

in  danger  of  want  or  is  dread  <>f  want  is  not  ;i  tree  man;  and 

mtry  vrhich  does  not  guard   him  against  this  danger  and  this 
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dread,  or  does  not  assure  him  the  means  of  livelihood,  is  not  a  free 
country,  though  it  may  be  the  freest  of  all  the  freer  countries. 

In  other  words  liberty  and  poverty  are  incompatible ;  and,  if  the 
poverty  is  extreme,  liberty  is  impossible  to  it.  We  pretend  otherwise, 
such  of  us  as  are  not  so  directly  oppressed  by  the  conditions ;  but  those 
who  feel  the  burden  know  better.  From  time  to  time  they  express 
their  dissent  in  their  uncomfortable  way,  but,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  they 
always  dissent  from  our  optimistic  pretence.  It  is  possible  that  the 
American  who  earns  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  votes  with 
his  party  has  known  all  along  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  sovereign  we 
fancied  him. 

V. 

The  violent  unrest  which  we  call  labor  troubles  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  endeavor  for  the  liberty  which  the  working  classes 
think  they  see  the  employing  classes  possessed  of.  It  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  more  wages  with  them,  and  primarily  it  is  a  question  of 
more  wages,  but  ultimately  it  is  a  question  of  more  power,  more  ease, 
more  freedom.  It  is  a  question  of  business,  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood ;  and  how  to  secure  every  man  in  the  means  of  livelihood, 
and  so  guarantee  equal  freedom  to  all,  is  the  great  problem  for  states- 
manship to  solve.  It  has  been  supposed  hitherto  by  the  comfortable 
sentimentalists  that  every  man  would  secure  himself  in  them  ;  but  the 
inefficiency  of  the  individual  in  this  direction  has  been  shown  so  widely 
that  the  problem  remains  ;  and  it  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  in- 
stinctive expectation  of  the  working-man  everywhere  that  society  would 
yet  somehow  warrant  him  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  so 
constitute  him  for  the  first  time  a  free  man. 

His  expectation  seems  more  or  less  absurd  to  his  employers,  for 
they  have  come  to  believe  themselves  the  only  fit  repositories  of  his 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  But  his  expectation  is  deeply  grounded 
in  human  nature,  and  more  than  once  in  history  it  has  found  pathetic 
expression.  We  need  not  go  far  back  for  instances.  When  the  soifs 
were  liberated  in  Russia  they  expected  that  the  land  would  belong  to 
them  because  they  alone  had  worked  the  land.  In  fart,  Stepniak  tolls 
us  that  the  landowners  themselves  would  Boarcely  have  fell  wronged  if 
they  had  been  expropriate!  from  the  acres  thej  dad  never  touched  in 
behalf  of  the  peasants  who  had  tilled  them.  At  the  end  o!  our  own 
war,  when  the  slave's  dream  of  freedom  oame  true,  be  believed  that  the 
gift  of  liberty  would  be  followed  with  the  gift  of  fortj  *orei  and  a  mule 
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to  every  head  of  a  family.  When  his  fond  delusion  became  known  to 
the  nation  which  had  broken  the  chains  of  the  oppressed  and  bidden 
them  go  free  and  see  what  they  conld  do  to  keep  from  starving,  a  roar 
of  derision  went  up  from  all  the  millions  of  American  humorists.  We 
thought  it  much  less  comical  to  give  our  acres,  not  by  forties  but  by 
millions,  to  certain  railroad  companies.  Now  that  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  great  joke,  too,  and  we  are  laughing  again,  but  on  the  wrong 
side  of  our  mouths. 

In  the  meantime  the  fact  remains  that  liberty  is  for  those  who  have 
the  means  of  livelihood.  With  them,  however,  it  is  always  in  danger 
of  ceasing  to  be  liberty  and  of  becoming  tyranny.  In  view  of  this  dan- 
ger some  say  that  those  things  which  are  essential  to  liberty  cannot 
safely  be  trusted  in  private  hands  ;  for  the  individual  may  use  them 
not  only  to  assure  himself  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  he  may  use  them  to  jeopardize  another  in  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  These  philosophers  have  imagined  that  all  should 
own  the  means  which  form  the  opportunity  and  safety  of  each,  and  so 
far  no  one  else  has  imagined  any  other  way  out  of  the  trouble,  though 
few  are  ready  to  take  this  way. 

VI. 

Opportunity  is  one  phase  <>f  liberty,  safety  is  another.  The  safe 
man  is  the  only  freeman;  and  it  is  not  enough  not  to  be  in  danger, 
on«'  tnusl  Dot  be  in  fear  of  danger,  Want  and  the  dread  of  want  are 
the  same  in  moral  effect  :  and  when  we  have  liberty  in  the  form  of 
opportunity  we  must  have  it  in  the  form  of  safety,  or  we  have  it  not.  at 

all.  If  we  wished  to  keep  liberty  Bimply  as  opportunity,  we  should  lose 
it,  for  there  is  nothing  vital,  nothing  lasting  in  opportunity.     We  can 

enjoy  liberty  only  in  its  ultimate  form  of  safety,  and  we  can  not  any  One 

of  us,  «»r  any  part  of  as,  1"-  safe,  unless  all  the  real  are  safe,  for  the  inse- 
curity of  others  is  the  perpetual  menace  of  our  own  Becurity.  We  must 
someho  equals  in  opportunity  and  in  Bafety  <»r  we  cannot  !><'  ^i-rr. 

This  equality  is  the  logic  "f  Liberty,  and  liberty  cannot  stop  short 
of  it  without  ceasing  to  I.e.     \\  can  confer  no  lasting  good,  n<>  final 
r.  until  it,  has  been  exchanged  for  such  equality;  and  to  effect 
e  is  the  supreme  office  «>f  liberty,  as  self-sacrifice  is  its 
supreme  man  on, 

\V.     1>.     lloWKl.LS. 


THOMAS  BRACKETT  REED  AND  THE  FIFTY-FIRST 

CONGRESS. 

When  the  Fifty-first  Congress  began  its  existence  in  December, 
1889,  the  Republicans,  for  the  first  time  since  1883,  had  a  small  major- 
ity in  the  Lower  Honse,  and  they  proceeded  to  organize  by  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  of  Maine  as  Speaker. 

Like  every  other  legislative  body  that  has  ever  existed  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  made  occasional  mistakes,  and  Mr.  Reed  and  its  other  leaders 
are  wise  enough  to  have  profited  thereby,  so  that  their  mistakes  will 
not  be  repeated  ;  but  the  work  of  that  Congress,  taken  as  a  whole,  was 
better  done  and  was  better  worth  doing  than  has  been  the  case  with  any 
other  Congress  since  the  troubled  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  belonged  to  it,  or  at  least  to  have 
belonged  to  that  majority  in  it  whose  acts  determined  its  course  and 
settled  its  place  in  history.  The  party  had  been  elected  on  certain  defi- 
nite issues.  Honestly  and  in  good  faith  it  set  to  work  to  solve  the 
governmental  problems  presented  to  it  according  to  the  promises  it  had 
made  before  election.  It  was  not  in  its  power  to  solve  them  with  com- 
plete success ;  but  according  to  its  opportunity  it  did  solve  them,  by 
meeting  them  boldly  and  by  doing  the  best  that  was  possible  to  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

A  cleaner  and  more  upright  body  of  men  in  deliberation  and  in 
action  than  those  who  controlled  and  led  the  Fifty-first  Congress  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  any  legislative  body.  They  stood  squarely  on  the 
party  platform  as  to  the  tariff  and  other  party  matters.  In  addition 
they  passed  a  number  of  admirable  bills  of  a  non-partisan  character. 
Certain  of  these  bills — the  copyright  bill  for  Instance  —went  through 
the  Senate  and  became  laws;  others,  as  the  bankruptcy  bill,  (ailed,  but 
for  this  the  House  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  though  its  Legislative  work  was  honorable  and  praise* 
worthy,  the  title  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  to  a  definite  place  in  Ameri- 
can history  rests  on  other  grounds.  A.bove  the  question  of  what  a 
Congress  does  comes  the  Ear  higher  question  whether  Congress  ran  do 
anything  at  all.     It  was  this  question  which  the  Fiftj  first  Congj 
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solved  in  the  affirmative  under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  Eeed,  and  its 
solution  was  of  far  greater  ]3ermanent  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  successful  working  of  American  institutions 
than  any  possible  bill  upon  the  tariff  or  the  currency,  or  upon  any 
other  subject  which  may  have  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  all-absorbing. 
The  action  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  settled,  and,  as  has  since  been 
proved,  settled  once  for  all,  the  fact  that  the  national  legislature  was  in- 
deed a  legislative  body,  and  not  a  mere  impotent  debating  society.  By 
their  settlement  of  this  question  Mr.  Reed  and  his  party  colleagues 
not  only  won  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  every  American  who  wishes 
well  to  America  and  who  believes  in  free  institutions,  but  laid  under 
deep  obligations  all  believers  in  representative  government  throughout 
the  world.  If  a  representative  government  can  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  Diet,  then  a  representative  government  is  the 
handmaid  of  helpless  anarchy.  Unless  it  is  definitely  settled  that  the 
legislature  of  the  land  has  the  power  to  legislate, — a  power  that  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  revolutionary  methods  on  the  part  of  a  disaffected 
minority, — there  is  no  use  in  having  a  legislature  at  all.  The  party 
opp  of  Mr.  Reed  and  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  the  people 

and    the    ;  whether  Democratic  or  so-called   Independent,  'that 

supported  them,  stood aa  traitors  to  tin*  cause  of  American  institutions 
and  of  representative  government  ;  but  Mr.  Reed,  and  those  who  made 
him  Speak*  d  for  the  very  principles  through  whose  triumph  alone 

it  is  possible  to  retain  that  orderly  liberty  which  is  our  national  pride. 
The  Fifty-first  (  bund  before  it  as  its  great  problem  not 

what  it  should   Legislate  about,  but   whether   it  should    be  allowed    to 

legislate  at  all.  Of  recent  years  the  practice  of  filibustering,  or 
obstruction  by  the  minority,  in  legislative  bodies,  bad  grown  until 
it  bade  fair  to  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  wheels  of  government 
All  bodies  <»f  the  hind  must  have  rules  under  which   they  can    be 

and    those   rules    DlUSt    provide    that    the    will    of   the    ma- 
jority shall  prevail,  save  where  it  is  explicitly  provided  to  the  con 
tr;e         Even    minoritie     oi   finally   accepted    these   propositions   as 
■-malic ;   but  gradually,  all  over  the   world,  sharp  parliamentari- 
imciently  unscrupulous  or  sufficiently  fanatical  found 
that  by  tal  je  of  rules  intended  merely  to  give  proper  free- 

dom of  debate  they  could  Dot  only  hinder,  but  could  entirely  prevent 
Legislation.     'I  i]  had  grown  Bteadily,  and   parliamentary  bodies 

■  pidly  being  reduced  to  ■•'  po  ition  <<f  utter  impotence. 

In    the    United    Stat*       i  c-s   had,   session   after  session,   shown 
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itself  to  be  more  unwieldy  and  less  able  to  enact  even  such  legislation 
as  the  majority  of  the  members  desired.  The  evil  grew  very  rapidly 
while  Mr.  Carlisle  was  Speaker.  In  the  last  session  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress,  over  which  lie  presided,  the  House  was  kept  absolutely 
stationary  for  nearly  two  weeks  by  a  single  Congressman,  Mr.  Weaver, 
who,  because  he  could  not  get  some  of  his  own  wild  schemes  advanced, 
proceeded  effectively  to  block  all  legislation  by  continually  proposing, 
in  alternating  succession,  two  or  three  separate  motions  ;  and  when  one 
was  voted  down  or  disposed  of,  immediately  taking  up  another.  Every 
intelligent  student  of  our  institutions  saw  the  evil,  and  all  those  men 
who,  without  being  politicians  themselves,  are  fond  of  advocating  more 
or  less  ideal  political  reforms  in  the  magazines,  were  unanimous  in  their 
assertions  that  the  practice  of  filibustering  must  be  stopped,  and  that 
the  first  and  vital  reform  in  Congressional  procedure  ought  to  be  the 
devising  of  a  method  by  which  legislation  would  become  possible. 
Practical  politicians  took  the  same  view.  Those  men  who  were  not 
only  practical  politicians  but  also  experts  in  political  science,  who  com- 
bined a  theoretical  acquaintance  with  a  practical  experience  of  the  actual 
evil  of  the  system,  were  more  determined  than  any  others  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Keed  himself  had  written  a  magazine  article  in  which  he  practically 
outlined  the  very  system  which  he  afterward  put  into  operation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  this  had 
not  been  a  party  question.  All  sensible  men,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  reprobated  the  existing  system,  and  insisted  that  a  change 
should  be  made.  But  when  the  Democrats  found  that  they  were  in  a 
small  minority,  and  when,  moreover,  they  realized  that  on  certain 
points,  such  as  the  question  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  supervision  of  elec- 
tions, the  successful  party  intended  to  legislate  radically  and  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  platform  on  which  it  had  been  elected,  they  at 
once  began  to  threaten  that  no  legislation  of  which  they  olid  not 
approve  would  be  allowed  to  become  law.  Their  Leader  in  the  Bouse, 
the  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  definitely  took  this  position,  not  merely  in 
speech,  but  in  a  Eeview  article.  Putting  aside  any  question  as  to 
tin*  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  measures  which  the  Republican 
party  sought  to  pass,  this  proposition  was  simply  an  assertion  that    the 

will  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  the  pre- 
ceding  fall,  should    be   nullified,  and  that   the   majority    should    not    he 

allowed  to  control  the  Congress  which  bj   popular  verdiot  had  been 

delivered  into  their  keeping. 

Such  a  prinoiple,  if  adopted  and  carried  ou1   to  its  logical  oonolu 

sioii,  eon  Id  have  1 1  it  'a  i  it,  hut  one  thing      the  destruction  ^*(  represents ' 
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government.  In  the  light  of  such  a  contest,  for  a  principle  so  vital,  it 
was  really  a  very  small  matter  what  the  Congress  was  to  do  in  the  way 
of  enacting  laws.  The  all-important  thing  for  it  to  decide  was  its  power 
to  enact  laws  at  all.  The  Fifty-first  Congress  met,  Mr.  Eeed  won  the 
fight  in  the  Speakership  caucus  of  his  party,  and  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated as  Speaker.  Immediately  the  battle  began,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  and  his  party  were  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  power  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  every  consideration,  moral  and  legal. 

Before  saying  anything  further  about  the  struggle  it  is  necessary  to 
make  clear  one  matter  concerning  which  trouble  has  arisen  by  con- 
founding officers  of  the  same  name  with  widely  different  duties.  Many 
of  our  people  show  a  tendency  to  turn  to  English  precedent  in 
any  question  of  governmental  procedure.  These  people  knew  that 
there  was  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  and  a 

aker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  here.     Inasmuch  as  the  names 

same  they  concluded  that  the  duties  ought  to  be  the  same, 

and  that  where  the  practice  differed  the  American  practice  must  be 

:  the  last  conclusion  being  an  instance  of  the  curious  colonialism 

spirit  which  still  survives  in  a  small   section  of  our  educated  people. 

Now,  in  reality,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  corre- 
sponds as  remotely  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
i\  sident  of  the  United  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  no1  a  party  man  at  all;  he 

terely  a  moderator;  he  does  doI  even  change  when  parties  change. 
Be  is  unconcerned  with  promoting  party  policy.     In  the  American 
11  •.  •.   on   the    contrary,   the    Speakership   is   the   most    importanl 
political  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  only   of 
the  Presidency.     When  the  Congress  and  the  President  are  of  oppo- 
political  faith,  then  the  Speaker  is  the  man  holding  the  highest 
political  office  in  the  power  of  his  own  party  to  bestow.     Ee  is  respon- 
sible for  the  legislation  of  his  party  in  the  Lower  Bouse,     lie  presides 
the  debate*  ;  but  his  great  function  is  the  Leadership  of  his  party. 
In  some  ways  his  duties  correspond  quite  as  closely  to  the  duties  of 
the  English  Prime  Minister  as  to  thoa  of  the  English  Speaker.     A.c 
cnpossible  to  establish  any  common  standard  of  judg 
ment  in  dealing  with  him  and  the  English  Speal 

i I  the  Pip  v-iir-i  ( '■  has  published  a  manual 

of  general  parliamentary  law,  under  the  title  of  "Reed's  Rules."     In 

introduction  he   ., . 

"If  1  edinhl   Blind  the  idea  thai  parliamentary  Ian  I  • 

Dot  i  of  arbitrary  rules,  but  a  plain  ooo  Istenl    j  tern  founded  on  common 
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sense  and  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  he  will  have  gone  far  toward 
understanding  it." 

When  lie  was  first  elected  Speaker  he  proceeded  to  administer  his 
office  in  entire  accord  with  the  principle  he  has  here  enunciated  with 
so  much  clearness  and  brevity.  The  favorite  weapons  of  the  filibusters 
were  two :  to  refuse  a  quorum,  and  to  put  dilatory  motions.  These 
indeed  must  always  be  the  main  weapons  in  filibustering,  unless 
recourse  is  had  to  actual  consumption  of  time  by  indefinite  speech- 
making.  The  last  can  always  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  to  take 
a  vote  at  a  certain  hour  or  to  limit  speeches  to  a  certain  length.  The 
only  way  to  meet  the  question  of  dilatory  motions  is  for  the  Speaker 
to  refuse  to  put  them.  To  get  a  quorum  it  is  necessary  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members  ;  but  under  the  old  rules  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  a  quorum  consisted  of  those  voting,  not  of  those  present. 
Speaker  Reed  met  the  movement  of  the  filibusters  with  common  sense 
and  resolution.  He  refused  to  put  motions  which  were  evidently 
merely  dilatory.  He  announced  that  he  would  count  as  present  those 
who  were  present,  whether  they  voted  or  not. 

In  no  single  instance  was  there  even  an  accusation  that  Speaker 
Reed  refused  to  put  any  motion  made  in  good  faith.  Every  motion 
which  he  refused  to  put  was  one  avowedly  made  merely  for  dilatory 
purposes.  Every  man  whom  he  refused  to  recognize  was  a  man  who 
avowedly  desired  to  speak  simply  for  the  purpose  of  creating  delay  and 
of  obstructing  the  action  of  the  House.  Those  whom  he  counted  as 
present  actually  were  present.  Indeed  the  last  point  of  absurdity  was 
reached  when  many  men,  including,  for  instance,  Congressman,  after- 
wards Governor,  Flower,  were  loudly  denouncing  the  Speaker  for 
counting  them  present  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  addressing 
him  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  and  declaring  themselves  constructively 
absent.  Later,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
Mr.  Reed  was  right  in  his  position  of  counting  a  quorum,  ami  the 
Democratic  Fifty-third  Congress  adopted,  in  their  substance,  the  rales 
which  he  had  first  promulgated  to  prevent  the  employment  ^^(  dilatory 
tactics,  and  improper  delay  and  obstruction  generally.  Yet  at  the 
time,  egged  <>n  by  their  supporters  outside,  the  Democratic  minority 
went,  to  all  lengths  in  denunciation  of  the  Speaker  and  in  the  effort  to 

nullify  his  wise  decision. 

Hut  neither  the  clamor  from  without  nor  the  furious  opposition 
within  the  House  had  any  effect  upon    M r.   Reed:   lie  remained   iu- 

llexihle    in     his    purpose.       In    no    House    has    there    e\  er    heen 
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greater  opportunity  for  honest  debate,  and  a  wider  latitude  for  the 
opinion  and  action  of  the  minority,  so  long  as  that  minority  did  not 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  majority  ;  but  with  all  his  courtesy,  and 
with  all  his  fairness,  Mr.  Eeed  refused  to  be  swayed  by  any  threat 
or  by  any  attempt  at  hostile  action.  He  insisted  upon  the  adoption 
of  his  principles ;  he  wore  out  and  beat  down  all  antagonists  by  his 
magnificent  courage  and  superior  power. 

A  distinctly  regrettable  feature  of  the  case  was  the  way  in  which 
the  acts  of  the  filibustering  minority  were  championed  and  defended 
by  the  party  press  hostile  to  Mr.  Reed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must 
include  not  merely  the  out-and-out  party  organs,  but  many  that  were 
professedly  independent.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  certain  newspapers 
that  had  been  loud  in  their  claims  to  independence  of  action,  loud  in 
their  denunciation  of  partisanship,  and  in  their  asseverations  that  they 
stood  for  decent  government  without  regard  to  party,  was  particularly 
objectionable.  Filibustering  has  now  become  a  recognized  term  by 
which  to  describe  tactics  of  delay  and  obstruction  in  a  legislative  body. 
Of  com  :i  tactics  are  wholly  indefensible  except  on  revolutionary 

grounds.     They  are  essentially  improper.     It  should  always  be  under- 

d  that  it  is  discreditable  to  indulge  in  them  save  under  circum- 

which  would  justify  any  revolutionary  proceeding;  and  such 

circumstances  cannot  occur  once  in  a  generation     Nevertheless,  these 

lcs  have  become  common  of  late  years,  and  the  party  adherents  of  tin; 
filibustering  minority  are  Inclined  t<>  look-  not  merely  with  complacency, 
but  with  hearty  approval,  upon  efforts  to  break  a  quorum,  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  being  taken,  or  to  bring  to  a  complete  bait  the  legislative 
wh<  lothing  for  the  disadvanta  ihe  government,  so 

a  temporary  party  advantage  can  be  gained  Of  course  if  such 
become  chronic  representative  eminent  will  beat  an 
end  People  cannot  have  free  institutions  if  they  lack  the  wisdom, 
self-command,  and  common  sen-.-  to  make  use  of  them;  and  the  people 
who  condone  and  approve  filibustering  show  that  they  lack  all  these 
qualities,  and  to  that  extent  hav<  forfeited  their  claim  to  be  considered 
capable  of  rning  themselves     This  wi  ecially  true  of  th< 

part  in  and  those  who  applauded  the  filibustering  in   the 
Pifl  i  It,  w;i-  lamentable  and  discreditable  to  see  bow 

many  of  the  men  who  had  been  clamoring  for  political,  and  notably  for 
legi  reform,  were  included  in  this  number.     A  great  many  of 

men,  many  of  whom  bad  been  writing  on  behalf  of  just  such 
changes  of  procedure  as  Mr.  Seed  introduced,  were  opposed  to  him  on 
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the  tariff ;  and  they  actual \y  permitted  a  difference  upon  purely  eco- 
nomic questions  to  blind  them  to  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Eeed's  course  as 
a  presiding  officer,  instead  of  doing  as  they  should  have  done,  had  they 
themselves  possessed  the  courage  and  independence  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  demand  in  others.  Instead  of  upholding  Mr.  Eeed  in  a  strug- 
gle in  which  his  success  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  republican  institutions,  they  joined,  and  even  led,  the  chorus 
of  fanatical  attacks  upon  him,  showing  themselves  willing  to  do  lasting 
damage  to  the  cause  of  good  government  provided  only  they  could  at 
the  moment  score  a  party  triumph. 

Read  in  cold  blood  now,  the  appeals  of  the  Congressmen  on  the  floor 
and  of  the  writers  and  speakers  outside  the  House  against  the  "tyranny  " 
of  Mr.  Reed,  and  in  favor  of  "  free  debate,"  seem  so  absurd  that  it  is 
hard  to  discuss  them  with  patience.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing their  arguments  arose  from  the  very  fact  that  their  arguments  were 
not  worth  meeting.  The  mere  definition  of  the  three  branches  of  our 
government  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  everything  that  they  had  to  say. 
Congress  is  the  legislative  body.  To  legislate  means  to  make  laws,  not 
merely  to  talk  about  them.  The  laws  should  be  made  after  debate, 
but  the  debate  should  be  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  actual  voting,  and 
should  be  conducted  in  good  faith  with  this  object  in  view.  Under 
the  Reed  rules  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  debate.  In  fact  the 
pages  of  the  "  Congressional  Record  "  show  that  there  was  more  debate 
in  the  Fifty-first  than  in  any  preceding  Congress. 

When  the  debates  of  a  legislative  body  occupy  a  series  of  volumes 
so  large  and  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  answer  the  assertion  that  debate  was  strangled 
in  that  Congress.  The  published  writings  of  all  our  great  political 
leaders,  from  the  days  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  to  those  of  Lincoln 
and  Seward,  could  easily  be  contained  many  times  over  in  the  volumes 
which  record  the  debates  of  the  Fifty-first  Congresa 

Under  Speaker  Reed's  rules  in  that  Congress  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  all  proper  debate;  but  when  there  had  to  be  a  ohoioe 
between  speech  and  action,  the  ohoioe  fell  on  action.  Whenever 
this  choice  had  to  be  made,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fault  lay 
wholly  with  Mr.  Reed's  opponents,  and  not  with  himself  or  with  his 
Bupportera  When  the  former  by  their  foolish  filibustering  forced  the 
majority  to  undertake  repressive  measures,  they  were  themselves 
responsible  for  these  repressive  measures,  They  had  abundant  time 
for  all  legitimate  di         mofeverj  measure  put  through  by  the  Eta* 
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publican  majority.  When  they  abused  the  ample  privileges  accorded 
them,  Mr.  Keed  and  his  party  associates  would  have  failed  in  their  duty 
to  the  nation  had  they  not  seen  that  the  abuse  was  checked  and  pun- 
ished. Because  of  Mr.  Beed's  course  as  Speaker  he  became  the  most 
conspicuous  leader  in  a  party  which  contained  at  the  time  at  least  three 
other  men  who  by  their  position  and  prominence  were  entitled  to  strive 
for  national  leadership  ;  and  he  won  his  position  by  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  iron  courage  with  which  he  championed  a  radical  revolu- 
tion in  our  methods  of  applying  the  principles  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. For  a  year  he  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  our  public  life, 
and  his  actions  and  deeds  were  quoted,  with  approval  or  disapproval, 
in  every  parliamentary  body  throughout  Christendom.  They  were  the 
theme  of  almost  every  publicist  in  every  free  country  where  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  that  is,  where  government  by  a  legislative  and  delib- 
erative body,  obtains. 

Then  in  the  fall  of  1890,  the  Eepublican  party  went  down  with  a 
crash.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  Mr.  Reed  was  Speaker,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  small  but  singularly  compact  and  united  majority.  In  the 
Fifr  id  he  found  himself  the  Leader  of  a  minority  that  included 

but  a  fourth  of  all  tlic  members  of  the  House.     With  the  greatest 

ntation  the  triumphant  party  proceeded  to  undo  the  work  he  had 
done  and  bore  the  ancient  order  of  tilings.      They  could  do  as 

they  wished,  for  they  outnumbered  their  opponents  three  to  one;  and 

1  sional  existence,  though  they  showed 

themselves  inefficient  and  unwieldy  in  comparison  with  the  Fifty-first 

•  •]•<'  still  able  to  make  matters  move. 

In  the  Fifty-third  Congress  they  came  back  with  a  large,  although 

reduced  majority  :  but  the  eff(  ace  of  their  victory  had  vanished, 

and  th<  rim  aecessity  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 

an  Impossible  task  when  they  undertook  to  restore  tin*  cum- 

brcn  of  parliamentary  procedure  which  Mr.  Reed  had  assailed 

and  overthrown     Already  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  [Jnited  States 

had  decided  thai  pros  the  d  ely  critic]  ed  of  Mr.  Reeds 

rulings  he  a  the  righl  and  bis  critics  in  the  wrong;  and  now  the 

die  Democratic  majority,  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  anything, 

and  seeing  the  House  reduced  to  mere  unwieldy  helplessness  before 

the  re  forced  to  abandon  all  their  positions  and  totakeupand 

'  th<   Reed  rules,     [n  other  words,  the  defeated  leader  actually 

In    f'-    while  still  in  |  l  to  adopl  the  very  principles 

e  of  which  they  had  persuaded  the  people  to  oust  him  from  control. 

27 
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It  was  a  kind  of  triumph  such  as  rarely  befalls  any  man  ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  another  triumph  which  rendered  it  complete.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  in  1894  the  ^Republicans  were  returned  to  power  by  a 
vote  far  greater  than  they  had  ever  yet  received  in  their  forty  years  of 
existence  as  a  national  party  ;  and  Mr.  Keed  was  re-elected  Speaker  of 
a  House  which  contained  a  greater  Kepublican  majority  than  any 
previous  Congress  had  shown. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  realize  that  when  Mr.  Reed  put  through  the 
rules  which  have  come  to  be  known  by  his  name  he  was  not  only 
denounced  furiously  as  "czar,"  as  "tyrant,"  as  what  not,  but  that  the 
minority  took  the  unusual  step  of  refusing  to  join  in  the  customary 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  when  he  left  the  Speakership.  The  subsequent 
actions  of  his  opponents  were  his  final  vindication,  as  well  as  the 
most  severe  condemnation  of  what  they  themselves  had  dona  The 
Reed  rules  represented  the  mere  application  of  common  sense,  courage, 
and  honesty  to  parliamentary  procedure.  So  evident  did  this  become 
that  his  very  opponents  while  still  in  power  were  themselves  forced  to 
adopt  his  rules,  and  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  undid 
the  wrong  they  had  done  and  replaced  him  as  Speaker;  only  in  a 
position  far  more  secure  and  far  more  triumphant  than  when  he  had 
first  held  the  chair,  for  he  had  back  of  him  an  enormously  increased 
majority.  There  have  been  times  when  a  statesman  has  triumphed 
after  defeat  because  he  himself  has  changed ;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
not  Reed  who  has  changed — it  is  the  popular  feeling.  His  position 
remains  unaltered.  He  consistently  maintained  the  righteousness  and 
justice  of  his  proceedings,  and  his  bitter  political  enemies  were  forced 
by  the  hard  logic  of  events  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  wrong 
and  that  he  had  been  right  Rarely  in  the  history  of  American  politics 
has  any  statesman  received  so  dramatically  complete  a  vindication. 

Speaker  Reed  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  party  by  his  action  as 
Speaker  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  ;  and,  by  the  fact  of  baying  rendered 
this  service,  placed  himself  at  one  leap  among  the  foremost  of  the 
party  leaders  ;  but  he  rendered  an  even  greater  serviee  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  In  order  that  a  republic  may  exist  there  must  he  some 
form  of  representative  government,  and  this  representative  government 
must  include  a  Legislature,  If  the  practices  to  which  Mr.  Eteed  put 
a  stop   were  allowed  to  become  chronio,   representative  government 

WOuld  itself  he  an  iui|>< >ssihilit\\  Not  for  inativ  years  has  there  heen 
a  man  in  Our  public  life  t<>  whom  the  A  meriean  people  owe  as  great 
a  debt  as  they  do  to  Speaker  Thomas  P>.    lieed. 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 
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If  a  popular  mandate  could  ever  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  a 
single  election,  it  is  certain  that  the  demands  of  the  majority  of  voters 
in  the  State  of  New  York  were  clearly  formulated  and  emphatically 
expressed  in  the  political  revolution  of  November,  1894.  The  sweep- 
ing Republican  victory,  carrying  the  Governorship  and  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  meant — if  ever  votes  were  cast  upon  a  distinct  politi- 
cal issue — that  the  Republican  party  was  pledged,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  State  had  accepted  the  promise,  to  enact  with  as  little  delay  as 

-ible  the  reform  measures  demanded  by  the  people  of  New  York 
city  to  give  effect  to  the  popular  revolt  against  the  men  and  the 
methods  of  Tammany  Hall. 

With  any  sort  of  efficient  and  responsible  leadership,  with  any  real 
and  effective  party  discipline,  that  result  would  have  been  reached 
early  in  the  session.  Yet  for  lack  of  a  capable  leader,  backed  by  a 
trong  enough  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  party  pledges,  the 
great  opportunity  was  v.  Man  thrown  away.     The  Republican  ma- 

jority weakened   and  split,  and  tl  rion   ended  to  the  relief  of  the 

and  the  lasting  discredit  of  the  party  throughout  the  State 
The  reform  measures  unconditionally  promised  and  confidently  ex- 
bung  up "  montfa  after  month,  and  those  of  them  which 

ined  final  enactment  were  I  In  emasculated  form  to  suit  the 

■f  a  wholly  irresponsible,  outside  boss,  whose  real  opinions  on 

of  the  greal  political  questions  <>f  the  day  are  absolutely  unknown, 

whose  worl  ■-•!.  and  who  never  cornea  directly  before  the 

people  to  .  r  for  t:  in  which  he  stands  between  them  and 

their  righl 

On  the  Democratic  side,  in  national  politics,  like  causes  in  the  past 

e  produced  like  effects     If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  national 

pari  to  power  on  the  strength  <>f  a  single,  definite  issue, 

with  instructionfl  from  the  people  clearly  expressed,  it  v.        i  with 

the  Democ  The  negative  ami  corrective  pari  of  their 

gramme  tl  re  able  to  and  did  <-:n-v\  out  with  commendable 

promptness  in  the  succeed]  i  of  Oongre  -•.     The  Silver  Pur- 
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cliase  Clause  of  the  Sherman  Bill  was  repealed ;  the  Federal  Election 
Law  was  wiped  from  the  statute  book,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Pension  Bureau  was  reformed.  But  when  the  positive  and  constructive 
work  of  the  session  began  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion cropped  out,  disintegration  set  in,  party  pledges  were  forgotten  or 
flagrantly  broken,  leaders  lost  their  grip,  and  even  the  show  of  defer- 
ence to  authority  was  flouted.  What  should  have  been  a  great  politi- 
cal battle,  fought  out  on  strict  party  lines  and  ending  in  a  great 
Democratic  triumph,  degenerated  into  a  series  of  guerilla  attacks  and 
marauding  skirmishes,  where  individual  preferences  and  private  in- 
terests swept  all  regard  to  party  loyalty  or  fidelity  to  political  pledges 
out  of  sight.  The  Democrats  of  the  United  States  were  forced  to 
look  on  in  bitter  impotence  while  a  victorious  majority,  controlling 
both  branches  of  the  national  legislature,  with  the  party's  leader  in  the 
President's  chair,  broke  into  a  set  of  log-rolling  cliques  which  traded 
votes  on  every  schedule.  Finally,  loyal  party  men  in  the  great  Demo- 
cratic city  of  New  York  were  treated  to  the  humiliating  spectacle  of 
members  of  Congress,  elected  by  Democratic  votes  upon  a  distinct 
party  issue  and  pledge,  refusing  their  support  to  what  was  at  least  an 
honest  attempt  to  redeem  that  pledge,  repudiating  their  political  obli- 
gations and  openly  seeking  to  defeat  a  party  measure  at  the  insolent 
dictation  of  a  local  boss,  whose  views  upon  the  tariff,  if  he  ever  had 
any,  were  about  as  clear  and  important  as  those  of  a  Bowery  "  tough  " 
on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

So  far  as  any  comparison  between  the  two  great  national  parties  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  conceded,  and  Democratic  politicians  had  better 
face  the  fact,  that  their  opponents  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  a  capacity 
for  more  effective  organization  and  better  discipline,  when  in  control 
of  a  Congressional  majority.  They  have  been  able  more  often  to  oil- 
force  cohesive  action,  when  union  was  necessary  to  ensure  at  least  a 
measure  of  deference  to  the  popular  will  and  the  party's  promises.  It 
is  little  to  say,  and  the  superiority  is  slight  and  comparative  only  ;  but 
it  counts  for  something  when  contrasted  with  the  conspicuous  fact  of 
recent  Democratic  majorities  —  their  lack  of  a  leader,  sufficiently 
haclo-d  by  public  opinion  within  his  party,  who  could  hold  together 
his  heterogeneous  following  Long  enough  to  enforce  agreement  and 
pass  constructive  measures  of  national  policy,  In  opposition  the 
Democratic  party  lias  from  time  to  time  been  capable  of  united  action 

for    purposes    of    destructive    Criticism    and    attack.       But    when   called 

upon  to  formulate  a  constructive  programme,  to  frame  a  meaaurt 
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finance  or  a  tariff  bill,  the  moment  an  effort  was  made  to  subject  its 
majority  to  the  only  real  test  of  effectiveness — affirmative  action — at 
that  moment  the  majority  split  into  fragments  and  pulled  in  as  many 
ways  as  there  were  parts — tot  homines  quot  sententice. 

In  the  national  election  of  1888  the  Democrats  were  defeated  upon 
an  issue  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  A  definite,  clear-cut 
question  was  put  before  the  people  with  characteristic  frankness  and 
honesty  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  famous  tariff  message  of  December, 
1887,  and  he  went  out  of  office  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the 
policy  of  revenue  reform — the  broad  lines  of  which  he  had  formulated 
and  which  his  party  had  adopted — was  not  acceptable  to  the  majority 
in  those  States  whose  electoral  votes  decided  the  contest ;  and  the  Ke- 
publicans  went  into  power  definitely  pledged  to  an  opposite  policy. 
To  their  credit,  be  it  said,  the  tariff  legislation  of  1890  was  a  fairly 
honest  attempt  to  give  definite  shape  to  the  policy  of  high  protection, 
and  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  preceding  National  and  Congres- 
sional elections. 

It  is  manifestly  easier  to  hold  together  the  forces  of  a  minority  than 

3e  of  a  majority.     The  attitude  of  opposition  is  for  the  most  part 

attitude  of  negation  and  attack;  it  has  its  foundation  and  strength 

ate  which  every  member  of  the  minority  may  be  counted  on, 

with  reasonable  certainty,  to  share.     The  Leaders  of  a  majority,  on  the 

other  hand,  from  whom  positive  and  affirmative  action  is  demanded, 

forced  to  rely  upon  and  employ  motives  of  a  radically  different 

nature,  the  control  of  which  is  Ear  more  difficult  because  of  the  fact — 

sociological  rather  than  merely  political — that  men  when  called  upon 

affirmative  action  are  notoriously  of  more  heterogeneous  opinion 

than  when  asked  to  join  in  a  policy  of  fault-finding  and  attack.      All 

men  will  unite  to  condemn  abuses ;  few  are  willing  to  subordinate  their 
onal  opinions  when  |    to  produce  a  remedy.     Id  opposition 

COS/  Lerally    Speaking,    a    matter   of   course.       When 

•  :i  the  power  and  called  upon  to  oae  it  the  weakness  of  a  multitude 

of  counsellors  becomes  apparent     The  same  causes  which  have  their 

leep  down  in  human   nature,  and  which   gave  coherence  ami 

homogeneity  to  the  efforts  of  tin-  Republicans  in  the  Congresses  of 

■I  l  94,  made i1  possible  for  the  Democrats  to  act  with  effective 

.•i    l  $92.       It.  was  that  OOheSlVeneSS    in   opposition 

which  ;/a\ ••  to  each  party  in  turn  a  temporary  Bucoess,  and  to  each,  in 
turn,  from  lack  of  unity  came  defeat 

That  |  are  not  divided  to-day  upon  lines  which  indicate  real 
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political  differences  is  due,  not  to  an  excess,  but  rather  to  a  deficiency 
of  party  discipline.  What  both  the  great  political  organizations  in 
this  country  need  to-day  is  that  sort  of  party  discipline  which  encour- 
ages the  development  of  a  real  political  leader  and  endows  him  with 
control  sufficient  to  secure  from  his  followers  the  support  which  is 
his  due.  Democracy,  in  its  insistence  upon  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  unhampered  freedom  of  individual  action,  often  loses  sight  of  the 
right  of  society  to  the  best  results  of  concerted  action — results  attain- 
able only  by  recognizing  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  equal  rights 
of  men  before  the  law,  there  are  and  forever  will  be  inequalities  of 
talent,  ability,  training,  and  opportunity.  These  are  the  conditions  from 
which  leaders  and  leadership  are  necessarily  evolved.  And  when  the 
best  results  can  be  secured  only  by  concerted  action  under  a  recognized 
head,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  deference  to  authority,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  that  assertive  Americanism  winch  insists  upon  equal  weight 
for  all  opinions,  become  a  prime  necessity  and  the  first  duty  of  states- 
manship. There  is  no  more  delusive  and  mischievous  notion  than  the 
idea  that,  in  a  Democracy,  all  men  should  at  all  times  stand  on  a  level, 
and  that  leaders  are  out  of  place.  What  we  need  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  field  is  a  leader  of  judgment,  force,  sagacity,  and  will,  backed 
by  a  public  opinion  within  the  party  strong  enough  to  hold  up  his 
hands  and  enforce  his  authority. 

This  want  of  legitimate  party  discipline,  defeating  so  often  the  will 
of  the  voters  and  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  what  they  demand, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in  political  life 
— in  the  control  and  management  of  parties  and  organizations — ought 
to  be  held  to  a  much  closer  rule  of  party  loyalty.  If  this  be  not 
insisted  upon,  what  a  recent  English  reviewer  has  called  the  "  fissip- 
arous  "  tendency  of  parties  to  disintegrate  into  factions  is  sure  to 
result,  with  the  inevitable  evolution  of  the  wire-puller  and  the  bosa 

"The  sole  way  of  enabling  a  popular  assembly  to  exercise  representative 
power  with  safety  is  to  divide  it  into  great,  coherent,  disciplined  party  organ  i.  ■ 
tions.     When  such  organizations  exist  they  will  necessarily  be  guided  by   the 
ablest  men,  who  become  responsible  for  their  guidance,  who  can  count  upon  the 

habitual  support  of  a  large  body  of  followers,  and  who  therefore  represent  a  per- 
manent, calculable  force  in  the  political  field."  ! 

\V believer  this  factional  disintegration,  the  inevitable  consequence  oi  ;i 
lack  of  leadership  and  part)  responsibility,  sets  in,  ami  the  divergences 

i  Leokr'i  "  England  In  the  L8th  Century,"  \  ol  m.  p.  117. 
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of  politicians  fail  to  represent  genuine  differences  in  principle,  the 
result,  as  Mr.  Leckj  has  pointed  out,  is  that — 

" — such  a  state  of  affairs  always  brings  with  it  grave  political  dangers  and  is 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  real  earnestness  in  public  life.  Faction  represents  party, 
personal  pretensions  acquire  an  inordinate  weight,  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
fear  lest  the  tone  of  political  honor  should  be  lowered  and  lest  the  public  spirit  of 
the  nation  should  decline." 

This  lack  of  real  leadership,  this  want  of  party  discipline  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  party  pledges,  even  at  the  risk 
of  personal  loss,  begets  another  and  a  deeper  evil — the  irresponsible  boss. 
He  is  the  leader  who  becomes,  outside  the  legislature,  more  powerful 
than  any  of  the  so-called  leaders  within  it  He  is  the  political  dictator 
whose  work  is  done  under  cover,  whose  methods  and  opinions  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  criticism,  and  who  controls  the  course  of  legislation, 
often  in  the  very  teeth  of  public  opinion,  except  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  public  clamor  rises  to  the  height  of  a  popular  revolt  Sir  Henry 
Maine  writes  : — 

"In  wide  democracies,  political  power  is  divided  into  morsels,  and  each 
man's  portion  of  it  is  almost  mflnitesimally  small.  ...  In  popular  governments 
resting  on  a  wi<l<*  suffrage  .  .  .  the  leader,  whether  or  not  he  be  cunning  or 
eloquent,  or  well  provided  with  commonplaces,  will  be  the  wire-puller.  The  pro- 
cess of  cutting  np  political  power  into  petty  fragments  has  in  him  its  most  remark- 
able product.  .  .  .  The  political  chiffonier  who  collects  and  utilizes  the  frag- 
ments is  the  wip-piillcr."  ' 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  has  remarked  the  same  politico-socio- 
logicaJ  fact : — 

"The  man  who  OSA  SNOOp  Dp  tin-  groatOSJ  miml>»r  of  fragments  of  political 

rer  into  one  heap  will  govern  the  rest  .  .  .  [n  a  pure  democracy  the  ruling 
men  will  !*•  the  u  ire-pullers  and  tiwir  frit -in  is." 9 

International  comparisons  bs  ed  upon  superficial  points  of  resem- 
blance iri  matten  social,  political,  or  literary  are  quite  likely  to  mislead 
when  meant  to  illustrate,  and  are.  very  apt  to  show  th&tsaugrenu  qual- 
ity ,  or  spirit  of  M  impudent  absurdity,"  which  Matthew  Ajrnold  called 
the  bane  of  international  criticism  80  when  we  tails  of  party  govern- 
ment and  party  discipline,  and  attempt  t.«>  illustrate  by  analogies  drawn 
from  the  field  of  English  politics,  it  is  irell  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Be 

1  "  Popular  Government,"  pp.  BO,  Bl. 
»  "  liberty,  Prat  rnity,  Bqualitj ,"  j>.  NO. 
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hot's  concise  summary  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  English  and 
American  political  systems.     He  writes : — 

"Constituency  government  is  the  precise  opposite  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  government  of  immoderate  persons,  far  from  the  scene  of  action, 
instead  of  the  government  of  moderate  persons  close  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  it  is 
the  judgment  of  persons  judging  in  the  last  resort  and  without  a  penalty,  in  lieu 
of  persons  judging  in  fear  of  a  dissolution  and  ever  conscious  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal." ! 

The  decision  of  an  American  legislative  caucus  which  has  no  real 
sanction  to  enforce  it,  and  the  action  of  an  English  Cabinet  meeting 
which  carries  an  obligation  more  binding  than  any  known  to  American 
political  life,  are  two  radically  different  things ;  and  though  there  are 
signs  not  far  from  the  surface  which  indicate  that  Englishmen  are  be- 
ginning to  chafe  against  the  enormous  power  and  absolute  secrecy 
of  their  political  machine,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  forced  to 
admit  that  our  own  loose  system  of  heterogeneous  and  irresponsible 
legislative  committees — owing  no  common  allegiance  and  under  no 
authoritative  head — is  unfit  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  Both 
Macaulay  and  Lecky  have  described  the  English  Cabinet  "  as  one  of 
the  most  momentous  and  least  noticed  consequences  of  the  Involu- 
tion." a  Yet  a  man  of  such  a  nice  sense  of  personal  honor  as  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  declared  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  a  system  which 
requires  a  member  of  the  Government  to  support  measures  which  he 
disapproves,  and  even  to  use  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  the  very  argu- 
ments which  he  has  vainly  combated  in  council.  M I  should  be  sorry 
to  think,"  he  once  said,  "  that  the  practice  carries  any  stain  with  it" 
Even  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  the  British  Constitution  as  Mr. 
Bagehot  was  forced  to  say  of  this  declaration :  "It  may  not  carry  a 
stain,  but  it  is  a  painful  idea."  3  It  is  a  system  which  has,  indeed,  obvi- 
ous demerits  and  more  than  one  English  student  of  public  affairs  has 
pointed  them  out.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  commenting  on  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  the  Cabinet  has  gradually  drawn  to  itself  all  the  powers 
of  the  Crown,  assuming  the  enormous  right  of  initiating  legislation  and 
controlling  the  whole  course  of  government,  calls  it  "  the  great  modem 
paradox  of  the  British  Constitution."  * 

No  more  striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  English  parlia- 

1  "Bagehot's  Works,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  160, 

8    Lecky'a  "  England  in  the  18th  Century,*1  Vol  I,  p.  MS, 

a  "  Bagehot'i  Work*,*  V6L  Ult  p.  M. 

4  **  Popular  Government,"  p,  &8& 
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mentary  party  discipline  and  the  lack  of  it  in  American  legislative 
bodies  could  be  cited  than  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  party 
leaders  on  both  sides,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  were  overridden 
and  party  lines  broken  on  the  question  of  appropriations.  The  chair- 
man and  the  majority  members  of  this  important  committee  joined 
with  the  Eepublican  leaders  in  protesting  against  the  sugar  bounty, 
insisting  that  the  national  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  the 
proposed  grant.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  they  could  say  and  do,  the  rank  and 
file  on  both  sides  broke  from  their  leaders  and  carried  the  extravagant 
gratuity  by  a  heavy  vote.  For  partisan,  if  not  for  patriotic  reasons, 
some  means  of  enforcing  party  discipline  must  be  devised  by  which 
such  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible  guerillas  may  be  fought  off. 

"While  it  is  true  that  effective  party  action  in  any  legislative 
assembly  is  conditioned  by  obedience  to  a  definite  line  of  party  action, 
we  have  at  present  only  one  way — and  a  very  clumsy  way  at  that — of 

iring  a  definite  expression  of  the  party  policy  and  will.  This  is 
the  decision  of  the  caucus,  where  a  mere  numerical  majority  controls, 
and  where  a  handful  of  newly  elected  legislators — unfamiliar,  perhaps, 
with  the  questions  to  be  decided ;  unfamiliar,  certainly,  with  the  con- 
ditions and  procedure  under  which  they  are  to  be  treated — may  reverse 
by  their  action  the  policy  of  a  national  party.  It  is  this  which  has 
brought  the  caucus  into  disrepute,  even  though  it  be  still  the  only 

guized  method  of  securing  that  concerted  action,  without  which 

anization    cannot  be  effective.      -Men  of  Ion-'  experience   in 

public  life,  with  ripe    knowledge  and  Btrong  convictions,  hesitate  to 

r  a  conference  under  an  implied  pledge  to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of 

a  ban;  majority,  when  that  majority  may  he  made  np  of  men  with  little 

cnowledge,  and  no  convictions  at  all.     There  is  bound 

to  he-  a  galling  i  >f  responsibility  for  irresponsible  action,  an  uneasy 

Washington  Gladden  put.-  it,  "that  if  they  come  into 

cauc  e  their  consciences  where  the  Mussulman 

bis  shoes  —outside  the  door." 

While  it  is  impossible  and  undesirable  to  lay  down  any  hard  ami 

reasonable  to  hope  and  expect  that  conscientious  public 

men  will  come  to  [>■>■]  in  time  that  while  the  legislative  caucus  may  be 

a  ii'         ry  wh«'<'l  in  the  machinery  <>f  party  organization,  enforcing 

unity    o  ;i-  to  give  effect  to  certain  agreed  principles  and  Beoure  the 

fulfilment  of  political  promises,  it,  is  an  institution  at  the  base  of  which 

must  lie  the  implied  understanding  that  only  up  to  a  certain  point  is 

.a  who  takes  part  in  it  bound  to  subordinate  his  personal  judg- 
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ment  to  that  of  the  majority  ;  and  that  point  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  majority  is  opposed  in  conscience  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  individual.  But  at  that  point  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  the  individual.  Let  him  be  very  sure  that  it  is  a  conscientious 
scruple,  and  not  the  pride  of  opinion  or  the  pressure  of  personal  inter- 
ests or  ambition,  that  leads  him  to  revolt.  By  all  means  let  him  break 
with  his  party,  if  to  be  honest  he  must;  but  let  him  take  the  conse- 
quences manfully,  and  not  complain  if  the  penalties  of  party  discipline 
are  certain  and  severe.  And  the  more  certain  and  severe  those  penal- 
ties are  the  better  it  will  be,  both  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith,  if  he 
fronts  them  bravely,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  men  in  public  life  that 
party  ties  and  political  pledges  are  not  to  be  lightly  assumed  or  lightly 
broken.  The  caucus  may  take  wrong  views  ;  but  a  wrong  policy  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  that  sort  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  public  men 
which  fosters  mutual  distrust  and  cultivates  among  voters  the  habitual 
suspicion — which  soon  hardens  into  a  cynical  belief — that  each  repre- 
sentative is  working  for  himself  alone,  with  little  regard  for  the  party 
as  a  whole,  and  no  respect  for  pledges  whose  acceptance  was  the  condi- 
tion of  his  nomination  and  election. 

When  a  man  has  been  identified  for  years  with  a  political  organiza- 
tion, his  sudden  conversion,  even  to  the  better  cause,  carries  with  it, 
at  best,  an  offensive  taint,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  held  to  the 
strictest  accountability ;  and  if  he  suffers  severely  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him,  so  much  the  better  for  his  own  honor  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  stands.  Public  confidence,  and  faith  in  the  honor  of  public  men, 
demand  that  the  reasons  and  above  all  the  disinterestedness  of  such 
conversions  should  be  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  A  glance  at  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Harrington,  now  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  without  regard  to 
party,  is  enough  to  emphasize  this  distinction.  Both  broke  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Home  Kule  issue.  The  one  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
going  over  to  the  Conservatives,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  won, 
since  his  conversion,  at  least  a  social  advantage  which  he  had  not  be- 
fore; and  somehow  the  gain  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  marked  to  his  dis- 
credit. It  may  not  be  a,  very  black  or  a  wry  deep  mark;  but  it  is  ft 
mark,  all  the  same,  and  it  is  likely  to  stay.  When  Bishop  Oolenao 
startled  Anglican  orthodoxy  l»y  his  renunciation  ol  the  Pentateuch,  the 
blow   which  told  Hi'  ainst  him,  even  with  that  portion  ol  the 

British  public  which  admired  bis  boldness  and  oandor,  was  the  hint 

that  his  sense  of  personal  honor  would  have  luvu  more  strom-U   empha- 
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sized  had  he  resigned  the  bishopric.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  world 
applauded  the  action  of  those  followers  of  Peel  and  Cobden  who,  when 
elected  as  protectionists,  were  subsequently  persuaded  to  vote  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  who,  when  their  constituents  murmured 
at  the  change  of  front,  showed  a  keen  sense  of  what  was  due  to  party 
loyalty  and  personal  honor  by  instantly  resigning  their  seats,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  electors  the  opportunity  to  reject  or  ratify  their  course. 

It  is  futile  to  expect  of  the  ordinary  legislator  either  respect  for  the 
nominal  party  leader  on  the  floor,  or  fidelity  to  platform  promises 
formulated  on  declared  party  lines,  when  there  is  no  sanction  to 
enforce  obedience  ;  and  such  expectations  are  equally  futile  when  the 
caucus  itself  is  controlled,  not  by  deference  either  to  intelligent  public 
opinion,  party  responsibility,  or  leaders  of  acknowledged  experience  and 
ability,  but  by  the  secret  influence  of  an  outsider  whose  control  of  the 
machinery  of  elections  is  in  great  part  dependent  upon  concealment  of  the 
very  agencies  by  which  he  works.  When  we  elect  representatives  pledged 
to  a  certain  line  of  political  action,  and  then  fail  to  secure  the  remedi- 
al legislation  which  has  been  called  for  in  plain  terms  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  v-  re  are  inclined  cither  to  throw  up  our  hands  in 

discouragement,  or  to  tire  our  lungs  in  the  Indiscriminate  denunciation 
of  ]•  and  parties.     We  fail  to  distinguish,  and  we  lose  Bight  o(  the 

.    that  for  want  of  a   responsible  and  controlling   lender,  and  of  a 

nization  in  touch  with  and  directly  responsible  to  the  voters, 

the  business  of  politics  is  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible 

and  a  Little  discernment  would  show  that  his  very  irresponsibility 

rand  sooner  or  later  to  influence  him  to  the  selection  of  men  who 

v  more  and  more  subservient,  and  to  the  adoption  of  methods 
which  become  more  and  more  corrupt  The  greal  mass  of  respectable 
and  upright  men  vote  their  straight  party  ticket  nine  times  oul  of  ten  ; 
and  think  that  they  are  doing  their  full  duty  as  independent  citizens,  and 
emphasizing  their  devotion  to  conscience  and  principle,  by  bolting  an 
unfit  nomination  one  in  ten  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  not 

loin  from  party    ties   themselves,  and  do  QOt  insist 

upon  greater  Loyalty  i"  party  from  those  who  are  in  active  public  life 

oliticians  and  party  men.     Upon  these  latter  the  strictest  political 

obligation  ought  to  be  laid     They  make  up  that  very  Bmal]  minority 

on  each  side  irho  manage  the  machinery  of  politi         ec1  the  oandi- 

Qine  times  out  of  ten  i  themselves  named  for  public  office. 

If  the  claims  of  party  rested  Lightly  upon  the  greal  mai  i  of  citizens  and 

that  the,  independent  shifting  yote  became  a  Larger  and  more 
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uncertain  factor  year  by  year, — while  men  in  public  life  were  held  to  a 
much  closer  rule  of  party  loyalty, — not  only  would  political  managers 
be  forced  to  put  the  best  men  in  nomination,  and  to  declare  their  pur- 
poses and  pledges  in  plain  terms,  but  the  representative  when  elected 
would  feel  behind  him  the  encouragement  and  backing,  as  well  as  the 
warning  and  reminder,  of  a  powerful  and  effective  public  opinion. 
Then  loyalty  to  party  and  to  leadership  would  be  rightly  insisted  upon 
as  a  condition  of  continuance  in  public  life. 

The  relations  of  party  and  the  conditions  of  American  political  life 
to-day  call  for  a  higher  standard  of  public  opinion,  a  more  intelligent 
and  discriminating  criticism  of  political  action — a  criticism  which  will 
denounce  disloyalty  to  party  and  to  party  pledges,  demand  deference 
to  authority,  hold  up  the  hands  of  men  who  have  shown  their  ability  to 
lead,  and  insist  that  they  shall  be  loyally  followed. 

George  Walton  Green. 


THE  TEAIL  OF  "  TEILBY." 

Heixe  recommended  people  to  behave  in  front  of  a  picture  as  they 
would  behave  in  the  presence  of  royalty  or  of  exalted  personages ;  that 
is,  to  stand  perfectly  still  and  silent  until  the  picture  spoke  to  them. 
For  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember  I  have  adopted  his  advice, 
not  only  with  regard  to  pictures,  but  also  with  regard  to  statues,  public 
monuments,  stage-plays,  musical  compositions  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  books.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  act  differ- 
ently with  regard  to  'Sir.  du  Maimer's  "Trilby,"  and  assuredly  I  have 
had  my  reward,  for  from  its  very  first  pages  the  book  spoke  to  me  with 
no  uncertain  voice ;  almost  every  line  started  an  echo  in  my  mind  and 
sometimes  in  my  breast  There  are  echoes  and  echoes.  There  are 
echoes  that  sound  like  the  raucous  cries  of  pain  of  the  patient  writhing 
under  the  scalpel  of  the  operator;  there  are  others  like  lullabies  trans- 
porting one  to  dreamland, — and  when  one  has  no  fear  of  "what  dreams 
come,"  it  is  sweet  to  dream.  "Oh,  my  youth,  it's  you  that's 
being  buried,"  exclaims  sfurger's  RodolpJie,  with  heartrending  egoism, 
Lb  by  the  open  grave  of  Mtmi  "  oh,  my  youth,  it's  you  that's 
beii  i.     I  hummed   to  myself  while   reading  "Trilby": 

and  if  for  nothing  else  I  owe  its  author  sincere  and  humble  thanks. 

I   >r,  with  ■  leaf  I  turned,  the  reminiscences  of  that  happily 

yp<-nt  youth  became  more  vivid,  the  real  names  of  the  streets  stared  at 
me  through  their  rly  conceived  di  .and  (<>v  some  hours  I 

had  niv  Indian  Bummer — of  recollections.  I  beheld  myself  as  a 
stripling,  with  no  care  for  to-morrow,  wandering  about  Paris  (the  Paris 
of  the  late  'fifties  and  early  'sixties)  arm-in-arm  with  a  grand-uncle  of 
mine,  and  drawing  deep  breaths  of  joy, — the  Bimple  I  inexpensive, 

and  &  all  joys,  lajoiedevivre, — imbibing  at  the  same  time,  and 

onconsciou  ere,   large  potations  of  history,  inasmuch  as, 

though  do  dunce,  I  could  be  taught  In  do  other  way.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a  lad  of  nv  fragments  of  history  on  the  very 

en  the  events  were  enacted,  to  what  better  spot  could  the 

her  hi  en  him  than  to  the  Place  and  Rue  St.  Andre*  des  Arts, 

the  Bue  Qft-le-Goeux  (the  "  Pis  Anatole  des  Arts"  and  the  uBue 
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du  Puits  (T Amour  "  of  the  story),  and  their  adjacent  congeries  of  blind 
alleys,  winding  passages,  and  narrow  streets.  Nearly  every  stone  of 
that  locale  furnishes  the  eloquent  record  of  a  phase  in  the  life  of  the 
city  which  Little  Billee  and  the  Laird  and  Taffy  and  Trilby  loved  so  well 
and  not  altogether  unwisely. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Eue  St.  Andre  des  Arts  stood  the 
Tower  of  Nesle,  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  romantic  drama,  although 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  crimes  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne  by  Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  won- 
derful play  were  committed  there.  Marguerite's  orgies,  as  well  as 
those  of  her  two  sisters-in-law,  Blanche  de  la  Marche  and  Jeanne  de 
Poictiers,  took  place  far  away  from  the  capital ;  but  legend  has  grafted 
many  tales  of  unhallowed  passion  and  gruesome  denouement  on  the 
mansion  built  by  Amaury  de  Nesle,  some  of  which  are  unquestionably 
true.  It  was  to  the  Hotel  de  Nesle  *  that  in  1574  Henriette  de  Cloves, 
the  wife  of  Louis  de  Gonzague,  Due  de  Nevers,  brought  the  head  of 
her  lover,  Annibal  de  Coconnas,  after  it  had  been  exposed  on  the  Place 
de  Greve.  She  had  it  embalmed,  and  kept  it  for  many  years  in  a 
closet  behind  her  bed.  The  same  room  was  inhabited  nearly  half  a 
century  afterward  by  her  grand-daughter,  Marie  Louise  de  Gonzague 
de  Cleves,  whose  lover,  Cinq-Mars,  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of 
Coconnas  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

More  interesting  than  all  this  to  those  with  a  strain  of  British 
blood  in  their  veins  is  the  connection  of  the  Rue  St  Andre  des  Arts 
with  the  prologue  to  the  English  occupation  of  the  French  capital 
under  Henry  V, — Shakespeare's  King  Hal.  The  Buci  Gate  was  within 
a  furlong  of  that  street,  and  fancy,  peering  into  the  dim,  distant  past, 
might  behold  the  eight  hundred  archers  of  the  Seigneur  de  lisle  Adam 
marching  one  summer  night,  stealthily  and  in  Indian  file,  across  the 
open  space  on  which  Mr.  William  Bagot}  the  famous  English  painter 
that  was  to  be,  gazed  so  often  from  his  studio  window  lour  centuries 

1  The  word  hdtel,  in  old  as  well  as  modern  French,  is  nearly  always  med  to 
designate  the  sumptuous  town-residence  of  a  princely  or  merely  wealthy  parson- 
age, or  a  public  building  belonging  to  the  State,  as  well  as  a  mere  "  boetelrj  "  In  tho 
limited  meaning  of  tho  English  term;  hence  the  "  H6tel  de  Vilk>"  ^iu»  Town 

Ball),  the  "Hotel  Dieu"  (a  hospital),  the  "  Hotel  de  la  If onnaie w (the  Hint),eto, 
It  was  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  Led  the  vulgar  Bnglish  parvenu  Into  lus  lament- 
able and  ridiculous  blunder.  "Did  yon  Bee  ii><>  Hdtelde  ViUef"  aiked  a  friend 
on  the  parvenu*!  n't  urn  from  Paris,  "Did  we  see  it-"  was  the  answer ;  "we 
stopped  there,  and  a  pretty  bill  thej  made  out."  ii>'  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  simplj  another  Hdtel  Continental  or  Hdtel  Bristol^ 
and  saw  tho  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  display . 
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and  four   decades  afterward.     The  archers  had  entered  by  the  Buci 
Gate,  the  keys  of  which  were  handed  to  their  leader  by  Perrinet-Le- 
clerc,  son  of  the  alderman  of  that  quarter,  and  who  had  abstracted  them 
from  under  his  father's  pillow  while  the  worthy  magistrate  was  asleep. 
The  archers  wended  their  way  across  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel  hard  by, 
to  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  thousand  or 
more  banditti  in  the  pay  of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne.      United  they 
repaired  to  the  Hotel  St.  Paul,  the  royal  residence  of  the  demented 
Charles  VI,  who  was  persuaded  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and 
the  tragedy,  the  evolution  of  which  made  a  poor,  lowly  peasant  girl  of 
southern  Lorraine  immortal  throughout  the  ages,  had  virtually  begun. 
Twenty-one  years  later  (November  12,  1439),  the  Eue  St  Andre 
des  Arts  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  witnessed  another  scene  of 
that  tragedy,   which,  contrary  to  the  accepted  rules,  ended  happily. 
That  time  it  was  part  of  the  epilogue  that  was  being  enacted  there. 
On  that   day  Charles  VII  made   his  triumphal  entry  into  his   good 
city  of  Paris.     A  general  holiday  had  been  commanded,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  riverside  quarter,  to  mark   their  horror  of  Perrinet- 
Leclerc's  treachery,  hurled  the  statue  erected  to  him  by  the  butchers 
of  the  Due  de  Bourgogne  (Jean  Sans  Peur,  who  himself  was  assassinated 
by  some  of  the  followers  of  the  future  king  on  the  bridge  at-Montereau 
in  1410)  from  its  pedestal   in   the  Place  St  Michel  (not  the  present 
Place  St  Michel,  but  an  open  space  somewhat  higher  up).     They  de- 
capitated ili«'  •  and  dragged  its  headless  trunk  up  and  down  the 
Rne  St  Andre*  des  Arts,  along  the  same  road  the  archers  of  De  l'Isle 
Adam  had  gone;  then  they  dragged  it  back  again  as  far  as  the  angle  of 
the  Bue  de  la  Yieille  Bonclerie  (the  "Bue  Vieille  des  Trois  Mauvais 
'  of  Mr.  da  Maurier)  where  they  hewed  it  into  a  kerbstone, — a 
ry  thing  in  times  when  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
ad  the  road     In  the  early  'sixties,  when  I  went  to  the  Rue 
Arts  for  the  first  time,  my  grand-uncle  showed  me  the 
sap]                    bat)  much  u  I  liked  and  revered  bim  and  admired 
bistorica]  knowledge,  I  Bhould  nowadays  wanl  a  better  guarantee  for 
authenticity  of  that  bit  of  granite  than  the  recollection  of  his  bare 
I.     Of  the  authenticity  of  the  facta  I  have  jusl  stated  in  connection 
with  the  statue  of  Perrinei  Leclero  there  is,  however,  not  the  smallest 
doubt 

llj   grand-uncles  w<  us,  and  in  those  days  few  Burgeons, 

ther  French  or  foreign,  strolled  into  the  Latin  Quarter  by  way  of 

th»;  Pont  St  Michel,  ••  pecially  if  accompanied  by  someone  less  famil- 
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iar  with  the  history  of  their  science  than  they,  without  paying  a  flying 
visit  to  the  Rue  St.  Severin '  and  its  remaining  cemetery,  the  latter  of 
which  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  first  serious  operation 
of  lithotomy  in  France.  This  happened  as  early  as  1451.  The  patient 
was  a  bowman  of  Louis  XI,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
lie  was  known  to  be  suffering  from  stone,  and  a  monk  (Jacques  de 
Beaulieu  ?)  claimed  him,  in  the  interest  of  science  and  humanity,  as  a 
subject  upon  whom  to  perform  his  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  condemned  man  was  in  no  way  consulted,  nor  was  there  a  promise 
of  a  remission  of  his  sentence  in  case  the  experiment  should  prove 
successful.  As  it  happened,  the  experiment  did  succeed  ;  in  about 
three  weeks  the  soldier  felt  himself  a  new  man,  and  Louis  XI  made 
him  a  present  of  his  life. 

There  are  other  scenes  connected  with  the  Eue  St.  Andre*  des  Arts 
and  its  neighborhood,  which,  though  less  gruesome,  are  not  less  im- 
portant from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  was  that  enacted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  one  April  even- 
ing of  the  year  178-1.  The  open  space  once  occupied  by  the  Buci 
Gate  was  literally  blocked  up  by  the  tail  of  a  long  string  of  carriages, 
the  foremost  of  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Comedie  Franyaise  (the 
Odeon  of  the  present  day).  Every  one  of  those  gorgeous  conveyances 
bore  on  its  panel  the  scutcheon  of  some  historic  family,  for  it  was  the 
premiere  of  "  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  and  since  eight  that  morning  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  had  been  besieged  by  plebeians  and  patricians  alike, 
— some  of  the  latter,  men  and  women,  having  brought  their  dinners  with 
them,  which  they  were  content  to  eat  in  the  actors'  dressing-rooms. 

Enough  of  historical  anecdote.  I  did  not  intend  my  pen  to  run 
away  with  me  like  this.  There  is,  however,  one  excuse  for  my  excur- 
sion. Many  a  Nimrod,  while  following  a  trail,  has  had  his  progress 
barred  by  the  dead  body  of  a  magnificent  lion  or  tiger  before  ooming 
up  with  his  living  quarry,  and  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  oi  the 
splendid  proportions  of  the  former,  in  his  desire  to  get  possession  of  its 
skin  and  its  head,  in  his  artistic  impulse  to  take  a  sketch  of  it  as  it  lay 
there,  though  dead,  allowed  the  other  to  escape.  That  I  am  not  going 
to  do.  The  whole  of  Mr.  du  Manner's  dramatis  person  (t-  have  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  of  the  little  imagination  1  possess  that  it  has  beoome 
a  question  of  my  escape,  not  of  theirs.     1  should   have  liked  to  1 


1  The  beginning  of  the  Roe  Bt  Severin  whs  then  being  pulled  down  to  DMtki 

room  for  t h t »  Place  and  Boulevard  St.  Michel. 
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kind  of  Niebuhr  to  them,  from  Dodor,  Zouzou,  and  Gecko  up  to  Little, 
Billee  and  Trilby  O'Ferrall,  for  in  some  shape  or  other  I  have  known  the 
counterparts  of  nearly  all,  living  and  breathing  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  breathed,  and  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  As  it  is,  Trilby 
must  come  first ;  for  I  have  known,  perhaps,  a  half-dozen  Trilbys,  all 
differing  in  accidentals  from  each  other  and  from  our  heroine,  but  alike 
in  essentials.  It  proves  to  me  that  Mr.  du  Maurier  went  to  work 
in  the  right  way  in  delineating  a  human  type  instead  of  creating  a 
more  or  less  phenomenal  human  being.  Astonishing  ^though  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of  the  French 
artists'  models, — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  am  not 
aware  that  they  exist  as  a  class, — the  susceptibility  of  a  great  many  of 
them  to  hypnotic  influence,  especially  among  the  female  members,  is  an 
ascertained  fact  What  Svengali  did  in  such  terrible  earnestness  and 
with  such  terrible  results  to  poor  Trilby  is  done  out  of  sheer  fun  almost 
every  day  by  the  pupils  at  the  "Beaux  Arts,"  at  private  drawing- 
schools,  and  the  academies  libres. 

The  explanation  of  that  state  of  susceptibility  is  not  far  to  seek. 
At  all  those  classes  the  model  poses  for  four  hours,  with  ten  minutes' 
interval  between  each  forty  minutes,  provided  the  attitude  required  be 
a  fairly  normal  one, — and  the  term  "  fairly  normal  "  as  understood  by 
the  s  Ifl  is  very  elastic.  The  most  casual  observer  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  the  model  during  that  time  must  suffer  cruelly  from  his  or 
her  enforced  immobility.  I  say  "enforced  immobility,"  but  the  expres- 
sion ifl  not  altogether  correct  If  we  watch  the  model  a  little  more 
than  usual,  we  Boon  become  aware  of  a  certain  oscillation  of  her 
whole  body,  a  swaying  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right,  an  almost 
imperceptible  but  nevertheless  real  backward  or  forward  movement. 
ifl  nothing  graceful  or  light  about  tin;  shake,  it  is  heavy  and 
mechanical  and  reminds  on.-  <.f  a  BtatUe  or  a  tall  house  tottering  on  its 

e   previotLB  to   its   fall.      In    fart,  tin'  watehrr   himself    uneonseiously 

imitates  it,  in  his  fear  lest  the  model  should  come  down  at  full  length 
and  head-foremost  off  the  platform,     That  fear,  however,  is  ground- 
The  model  deep-walker  on  the  ledge  <>f  a  root 

A  few  moments  after  she  has  got  into  the  right  posture,  she  begins  to 
Mtly  into  her  limbs  become  rigid,  and  she  scarcely 

hears  what  is  beii  j       I  to  her.    Though  her  eyes  are  wide  open,  she 

'I'-ally  asleep,  and  that  ley  her  own  will.       At  the   outset  of   her 

when  the  fatigue  of  standing  still  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
^"  hour  at  a  tin  rery  irksome  and  perhaps  painful,  she  endear- 
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ored  "  not  to  think,"  and  in  a  little  while  she  *  has  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  get  some  kind  of  rest  in  a  vertical  position. 

Very  often  to  the  model's  cost,  the  rapin — anglice,  sucking  painter 
— is  a  mischievous  young  animal,  though,  as  a  rule,  good-natured 
to  a  fault.  But  he  dearly  loves  a  practical  joke,  and  when  the 
joking  lit  is  on  him  he  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  consequences 
so  far  as  his  selected  victim  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
tendency  on  the  model's  part  "  to  throw  herself  into  a  trance  "  is  no 
new  thing.  Among  the  notes  whence  sprang  the  first  chapter  of  "  An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  I  have  at  least  two  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Equally,  of  course,  the  rapin  of  three,  four,  and  five  decades  ago  was 
just  as  mischievous  as  he  is  now,  and  perhaps  more  so,  though  he  is 
troublesome  enough  at  present.  What  more  natural,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  than  that  he  should  try  to  improve  upon  the  model's 
method  for  getting  the  desired  rest.  There  is  the  opportunity  for  a 
huge  piece  of  fumisterie,  with  the  additional  advantages  of  obliging  the 
poor  model,  his  fellow-rap^,  and  himself.  So,  if  he  have  the  power  of 
magnetically  sending  the  former  to  sleep,  that  is,  of  throwing  her  into  a 
state  of  catalepsy,  he  unhesitatingly  avails  himself  of  that  power,  look- 
ing round  for  the  thanks  of  the  rest.  "  Hein,  cest  bienfait"  he  exclaims  ; 
"  elle  ne  bougera  pas,  et  nous  rtaurons pas  besoin  de  la  rappeler  d  Tordre." 

Unfortunately  many  of  those  youngsters  have  that  power,  and  a 
few  of  them  exercised  it  to  such  a  purpose  that  there  was  an  outcry, 
and  the  authorities  had  to  interfere.  The  chief  culprit  was  a  young 
fellow  who  for  some  considerable  time  had  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charcot,  and,  rather  than  waste  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired, 
he  applied  it  indiscriminately  to  no  matter  whom — models  and  fellow- 
workers  alike.  One  of  the  latter  provided  the  comic  element  of  the 
entertainments  by  doing  the  most  outrageous  and  grotesque  things, 
until,  one  day,  having  a  perilous  acrobatic  feat  suggested  to  him  by  the 
operator,  he  split  his  skull  on  the  edge  of  the  model-platform '  and  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

The  affair  was  hushed  up,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  a  warning, 
but  it  was  not;  our  amateur  Charcot  continued  to  experimentalise,  and 
finally  selected  for  his  "  subject "  a  girl  of  great  plastic  beauty  ;  per- 

1 1  adopt  tho  feminine  pronoun  beoauee  women  are  more  apt  to  j  laid  bo  thai 

temptation  than  men. 

9 1  have  in)  doubt  that  Mr.  <lu  Maimer's  IfongHah  equil  ahiit   u  model-thrOM  " 

for  "  tabic  dc  poet"  li  more  oorreot  than  mine,  but  ■omeno*  i  do  not  like  II  and 
will  ubo  4i  modal-platform  "  Initnart 
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Laps  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  human  form  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  the  well-known  £lise  Duval,  the  favorite  model  of  MM. 
Gerome  and  Benjamin  Constant.  Of  a  highly-strung,  nervous  temper- 
ament and  very  playful  disposition,  filise  Duval  showed  even  a  greater 
tendency  to  become  "  sport "  for  the  hypnotizer,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  than  the  majority  of  her  sister-models,  and  one  day,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  seance,  she  was  thrown  into  a  trance  which  lasted  for 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  awakened  more  dead 
than  alive.  She  was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache,  her  legs  refused 
to  carry  her,  every  one  of  her  limbs  felt  sore,  and  she  had  to  be  carried 
home  and  put  to  bed.  But  the  hypnotizers  still  refused  to  relinquish 
their  favorite  amusement,  and  they  got  filise  Duval  once  more  under 
the  spell,  of  course  with  equally  distressing  results.  Then  there  was 
an  outcry  and  a  scandal,  and  the  atelier  of  M.  Gerome,  which,  like  the 
studios  of  many  of  his  eminent  colleagues,  had  been  transferred  from 
the  Quartier  Latin  to  the  neighborhood  of  Montmartre,  was  closed  for  a 
month,  although  the  real  reason  for  its  closure  was  scarcely  divulged. 

This  happened,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  a  little  over 
fifteen  years  ago,  when,   I  take  it,   neither  Peter  Ibbetson  nor  Trilby 

■e  thought  of  by  Mr.  du  Maurier, — at  any  rate  not  as  the  hero  and 

tine  of  two  stories  to  be  written  by  himself.  Unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, the  ambition  to  add  the  laurels  of  literature  to  those  of  art 
came  late  in  life  to  Mr.  du  Maurier.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the 
(Innim!  nceoi  both  those  novels  were  not  at  the  time  constant  and 

wel'  haunting  his  imagination.     It  is  more  than  probable 

that  they  luoufl  though  0118661]  guests  by  the  fireside  of  an 

[ling  after  the  day's  work  was  done;  that  they  constituted  part  of 
the  romance  of  his  early  manhood,  th<;  remembrance  of  which  was 
I  merely  wish  to  convey  my  impression  that  at  that  period 
thei  do  intention  to  present  them  to  the  public. 

And  yet  Trilby  O^FerraUy  the  model  of  the  late 'fifties,  and  filise 
Duval,  the  model  of  the  lat  and  early  'eighties,  who  for  all 

I  know  may  l  her  pp         m  still,  show  a  strange,  and  to 

puzzling,  phj  mica]  likeness,     [  did  not  read  Mr.  du  Maurier's 

rial  form  ;  I  have  not  opened  a  number  <»f  "  Earper's  Maga- 
zine "  for  two  or  thn  and  though  the  book  was  in  the  house 
alm<  published  in  England,  I  did  ootsel  eyes  on  it  then, 
1'         only  on  the  80th  of  last  Angu  I  that,  I  borrowed  die  illustrated 

.on  from  a  library  in  con  equence  «>f  the  flattering  request  <>f  the 

borofTHi  I' old  m     to  whom  1  had  submitted  several  subjects — for 
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an  article  on  "  Trilby."  The  moment  I  glanced  at  the  portrait  of  the 
Irish-Scotch  girl  in  the  gray  capote  of  the  piou-piou,  with  her  feet  in  the 
roomy  slippers,  and  with  her  hair  combed  over  her  forehead, — a  portrait, 
we  must  remember,  drawn  by  the  author  himself, — the  moment  I 
glanced  at  that  portrait,  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is  a  portrait  of  Elise 
Duval "  ;  for  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  period  in  which  the 
story  was  laid.  I  had  not  got  very  far  into  the  book,  though,  before  I 
found  that  Trilby,  if  she  be  not  a  creature  of  the  author's  imagination, 
— which  I  am  loth  to  believe, — must  have  nourished  at  least  a  score 
of  years  before  the  well-known  model  of  MM.  Gerome  and  Constant : 
hence  the  likeness  remains  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unexplained. 
That  the  likeness  does  exist,  and  is  not  a  mere  fancy  on  my  part,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove.  I  believe,  but  am  not  certain,  that 
filise  Duval  sat  for  M.  Constant's  "  Herodiade  "  (Herodias)  painted 
about  1880,  but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  sketches  of  her  by  young 
men  some  of  whom  have  since  then  made  a  name  for  themselves. 
These  sketches  date  from  the  time  when  Elise  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
"  la  Grande  Pinte  "  in  the  Avenue  Truclaine ;  at  Moussau's,  next  door 
to  it,  before  Moussau  himself  removed  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  to 
establish  "  l'Auberge  des  Adrets "  there  ;  at  the  old  and  the  new 
"  Chats  Noirs,"  "  la  Truie  qui  file,"  "  le  Eat  Mort,"  and  "  l'Abbaye  de 
Theleme," — all  of  which  establishments  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Kue  des  Martyrs  and  the  Place  Pigalle.  Many  of  the  great  painters 
had  pitched  their  tents  in  the  neighborhood;  their  "models  in  ordi- 
nary "  followed  suit,  and  the  students,  when  the  day's  work  was  done, 
or  even  before,  came  after  them.  "  Le  Quart  ier  Latin  a  passe  Jes 
pouts,'11  said  a  witty  journalist.  Nevertheless,  the  Latin  Quarter  was 
not  altogether  deserted,  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights  (the  great 
Bullier  nights)  the  Montmartrais  wended  their  way  southward.  Elise 
Duval  was  of  all  the  parties,  for  she  was  festive  by  nature  and  vadrouille 
jusqu1  d  la  moelle,  just  like  Trilby  before  the  redemption  came  in  her 
love  for  Little  Billee.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy,  then,  to  find  a 
presentment  of  filise  Duval. 

But  such  a  portrait  would  only  have  the  effect  of  substantiating  my 
words;  it  would  not  solve  the  puzzle  of  the  Likene88  between  the  two 
girls.  How  are  we  to  account  tor  that?  The  theory  that  Trilby  had 
no  existence  save  in  Mr.  du  Manner's  imagination  being  dismissed  at 

once,  there  only  remain  two  others.      The  tirst,  that  Long  before  M' 
Maurier  conceived  the  idea  of  writim-'  the  life  -story  of    7Wfl  nili 

he  may,  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  have  seen  Elise  lhival  in  the  llesh,  or 
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her  counterpart  on  paper,  and  heard  of  her  festive  exploits  and  notably 
of  her  hypnotic  tribulations.  "  La  grande  Lisette,"  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  was  une  femme  a  beguins,  which,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  word,  means  two  things :  she  was  apt  to  take  sudden  and  frequent 
love-fancies ;  she  was  never  prompted  in  those  fancies  by  sordid 
motives.  In  spite  of  Mr.  du  Manner's  laudable  attempt  to  tone  down 
his  heroine's  "  peculiarities  "  in  order  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the 
pure-minded  "  British  Matron  "  and  the  "  Young  Person,"  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  girl  whom  he  had  known  under  the  Second  Empire, 
and  whom  the  world  now  knows  as  Trilby  O'Ferrall,  was  similarly  con- 
stituted. A  score  of  years  or  more  had  passed  since  Mr.  du  Maurier 
had  witnessed  her  joys  and  sorrows,  for  I  still  maintain  that  she  was  a 
living  creature  once.  Is  it  very  surprising,  then,  that  he  should  have 
endowed  Trilby  with  filise  Duval's  physiognomical  traits  irrespective 
of  the  truth  of  such  a  resemblance  ?  Nay,  the  likeness  may  have  been 
there  and  have  started  the  idea  of  writing  the  story. 

*The  alternative  theory,  in  fact,  is  based  upon  the  probability  of  that 

likeness,  of  which  Mr.  du  Maurier  may  have  been  absolutely  ignorant. 

My  surmise  of  his  having  seen  filise  Duval  is  a  surmise  and  nothing 

1  by  the  causes  I  have  already  stated.     That  we  all 

have  our  doubles  is  proved  by  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  mistaken 

identity  recorded   in  criminal  and  other  annals.      That  the  face  is  the 

index  to  the  mind  and  heart  has  likewise  been  proved  long  ago;  and 

the  similarity  of  f  -  and  fecial  outline — perhaps  not  a  startling  one 

originally  between  the  two  young  girls — may  have  become  more  acccn- 

tuated  as  time  went  on,  n  <>f  identity  of  pursuits,  identity  of 

identity  of  surroundings  and  of  association,  and  above  all 

of  a  111;*-  receptivity  to  hypnotic  influences,  which  alone 

would  .-how  that  the  physiologica]  and  pathological  conditions  of  both 

girl-  tty  much  the  same 

the  days  when   Trilby  flourished,  there  were  certainly  a  great 

number  of  young    Englishmen  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  but  I  ransack  my 

memory  in  v;tin  for  the  living  models  of  Mi*.  <lu  Maimer's  "three 

in'i  ;'  the  brush."     No  one  I  knew  had  the  individuality  <>i 

either  Little  Mil--     T    v.  or  the  Laird     These  three,  however,  may 

peared  by  the  tine-  I  had  the  free  run  <>f  the  students'  quarter, 

I  oot  to  go  thither,  unle  s  accompanied  by 

one  much  older  than  myself,  until  I  was  twenty,  and  I  kept  my 

1.       I   may    frankly    OOnfeSfl    that,    tin-    moment    I    gol    the   ehanee,   I 

le  up  for  my  enforced  I  have  had  my  trials  like  most 
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men,  but  on  the  whole  my  life  has  not  been  an  unhappy  one,  yet  I 
look  back  upon  that  period  of  it  as  the  happiest.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  "youth  and  apple  tarts."  I  spent  an  evening  in  my  old  haunts 
during  the  Easter  holidays  of  this  year,  in  company  with  a  friend  of 
my  youth,  a  Frenchman,  and  when,  at  1.30  A.M.  on  that  or  rather  the 
next  morning,  we  recrossed  the  Pont  du  Carrousel  on  our  way  home, 
and  compared  notes,  we  found  that  there  was  more  youth  left  in  us — 
middle-aged  men  though  we  are — than  in  three-fourths  of  the  young- 
sters of  the  present  Pays  Latin.  This  may  be  purely  a  gratifying 
illusion  on  our  part,  but  the  illusion  itself  is  better  than  the  absence  of 
all  illusion,  which  to  my  mind  marks  the  present  generation  of 
students.  We  also  had  our  scuffles  with  the  sergents-de-ville  of  those 
days,  and  their  coadjutors,  the  National  Guard,  but  they  never  hurt  us 
and  we  never  hurt  them.  Within  the  last  half-dozen  years  I  have 
read  of  as  many  free  fights  between  the  police  and  the  jeunesse  du 
quartier,  in  which  serious  bodily  damage  was  done  on  both  sides.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  sergot  of  the  Second  Empire  was  by 
no  means  an  amiable  creature,  but  he  was  more  discriminating  than 
the  gardien  de  la  paix  of  the  Third  Republic,  where  the  non-criminal 
classes  and  the  merely  nocturnal  reveller  were  concerned.  And  the 
jolly,  festive  youth  disarmed  his  anger  by  the  proposal  that  he,  the 
sergent,  should  join  in  the  festivities.  We  proceeded  like  Taffy  and 
the  Laird  on  that  memorable  Christmas  evening  when  Dodor  and  Zou- 
zou  played  at  cock-fighting,  and  the  sergents-de-ville  came  to  warn  them 
that  there  was  too  much  noise.  Let  me  interpolate  one  story  out  of 
many  to  that  effect. 

Three  decades  ago  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse  was  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  just  as  wide,  but  the  many  substantial  dwel- 
lings that  line  its  sides  to-day  had  no  existence.  Still,  there  were  two 
or  three  snug  cafes  where  the  prosperous  tradesmen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood foregathered  for  their  nightly  game  of  piquet  or  eVarte,  and 
whither  we  went  now  and  then  for  the  same  purpose  when  the  pace 
had  been  too  strong  during  the  week.  One  could  play  uninterruptedly 
there;  in  our  usual  haunts  there  was  too  much  noise  and  bustle,  At 
Vallot's  or  PreVel's — I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  spelling — the  st. 
were  confined  to  the  glorias,  demi-iasses,  or  memagrant  of  the  players;  in 

our  usual  haunts  there  were  too  many  yOUHg  goddesses  whose  oow 

mations  had  to  1><i  finally  settled  for  by  the  loser,—  a  serious  consideration 

at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  at  the  end  Of  a  week  wliieli  from  the  bud 

ary  point  of  view  had  been  equivalent  to  three.     One  night  the  game 
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had  been  "unusually  prolonged,  and  Vallot,  who  had  an  inveterate 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  two,  intimated  that  "time  was  up,"  and  noth- 
ing would  induce  him  to  let  us  stay  to  finish  the  three  games,  only  one 
of  which  had  been  played.  The  sole  concession  we  could  win  from 
him  was  the  loan  of  the  green  board  and  the  pack  of  cards.  "We  were 
four, — two  players  and  two  lookers-on, — and  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
June  we  adjourned  to  a  seat  on  the  Boulevard,  under  a  gas-lamp  which 
we  did  not  want,  it  being  daylight.  The  game  had  just  been  resumed 
when  we  heard  the  tramp  of  the  patrol,  and  in  another  moment  four 
men  and  a  corporal  of  the  National  Guard1  appeared  in  view. 
" Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  there?  "  asked  the  corporal,  stepping 
forward.  "We  are  having  a  game  of  e'carte,  corporal,"  answered  one 
of  the  players.  "  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  play  cards  in  the  public 
thoroughfare,"  protested  the  corporal.  "  That 's  just  what  I  told  Vallot 
when  he  turned  us  out  in  the  middle  of  a  game,  but  that  man  has  n't 
the  faintest  respect  for  the  law."  The  corporal  looked  somewhat 
curiously  at  his  interlocutor.  It  began  to  dawu  on  him  that  the  latter 
was  chaffing,  but,  before  the  suspicion  could  grow  into  a  certainty,  one 
of  his  own  men  came  to  our  rescue.  "  Yallot  is  to  blame,  corporal," 
he  said  ;  "  let  them  finish  their  game."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  discipline  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  army  during  the  Second  Em- 

•  was  not  even  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  National  Guard. 
"Let  thern  finish  their  game,  corporal,"  he  repeated;  "they  will  not  be 
loi.  With  this,  lie  took  his  stand  behind  one  of  the  players;  the 

corpora]  placed  himself  behind  the  other.     The  other  three  drew  close 

after  a  few  momenta  the  corporal  looked  like 
protesting  again,  when,  just  as  he  was  about  to  open  his  lips,  one  of  the 
pla^         lid,    "I  prop  "Would  you   take  cards,   corporal?" 

ed  his  op;  holding  up  his  cards.     "Certainly,"  replied  the 

.!,    f<»r:  all    about    his    duly    and    dignity.       The    advice 

client  Lost  the  game;    the  corporal's 
up,  I  an  t<>  bet,  the  i  being  eagerly  accepted 

his  men.     Fos  an   hour  or  more  the  contest  wag<  1    furiously, 
and  then,  rather  than   l>e  interrupted  by  the  wagoners  and  market- 
on   their   way   to   the   Hall-  ill  adjourned  to  the  guard- 

house,  which  only   left  at  ten    a.m.,   full   of  meat  and   drink 

which  had  been  pro  from  an  adjacent  restaurant,  fcheownerof 

1  in  '•  An  Engll  1 1  m. -I  n  in  Paris "  (Vol.  I,  cii.  xi,  there  Is  a  iketoh  of  ti"'  Na- 
l  Guard  in  Louis  Philippe*!  time,    ft  would  bold  good  for  the  cItU  warrior 
under  tl  ad  Empii 
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whicli  was  aroused  from  his  slumber  to  provide  them.  I  am  bound  to 
say  we  were  entertained  right  royally,  and  when  we  departed  another 
appointment  was  made  to  give  la  Garde  Rationale  their  revanche,  inas- 
much as,  apart  from  the  betting  of  a  few,  they  had  been  very  unlucky. 

"Then  they  played  at  'cock-fighting/"  says  Mr.  du  Maurier, 
recounting  the  exploits  of  the  joyous  company  at  the  studio  and  pro- 
ceeding to  describe  the  game.  They  played  at  "  cock-fighting  "  every- 
where in  those  days.  They  played  it  in  the  little  plots  of  garden 
attached  to  the  suburban  restaurants ;  they  played  it  in  the  studios ; 
they  played  it  at  the  Imperial  residences  of  Compiegne  and  St.  Cloud ; 
and  one  day  the  Empress,  sitting  alone  in  the  Emperor's  apartments, 
which  at  the  latter  palace  were  on  the  ground  floor,  was  startled  out  of 
her  wits  by  a  cent-garde  rolling  in  like  a  ball  at  the  open  window  which 
looked  upon  the  private  gardens.  And  an  officer,  too, — a  lieutenant  or 
a  sub-lieutenant  I  forget  which, — in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  in  an  altogether 
undignified  position.  He  had  tried  to  beguile  the  weary  interval  be- 
tween his  duties  by  challenging  one  of  the  civil  officials,  and  this  was 
the  result.  The  performance  had  to  be  repeated  for  the  delectation  of 
the  Empress  and  her  ladies-in-waiting,  who  often  found  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  their  hands.  From  that  day  forth,  though,  "  cock-fighting  " 
was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  Imperial  Guard's  sports  and  pastimes, — 
at  any  rate  while  they  were  on  duty. 

Was  it  Zouzou  who  thus  unceremoniously  obtruded  on  the  sover- 
eign's presence  ?  I  think  not  To  begin  with,  Zouzou,  when  he  came 
into  his  title  and  dukedom,  got  a  commission  in  the  Guides  de  Vim- 
p/ratrice.  This,  of  course,  may  have  been  one  of  Mr.  du  Manner's 
innocent  devices  to  lead  his  readers  off  the  scent ;  but  from  what  the 
author  tells  us,  I  doubt  if  the  Due  de  la  Rochemartel,  after  he  and  his 
elder  brother  had  both  entered  upon  a  better  life,  would  have  been 
guilty  of  such  frivolities  as  "cock-fighting."  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether 
Zouzou,  as  painted  in  "Trilby,"  had  any  existence  at  all  save  in  the 
author's  imagination.  It  is  the  only  figure  in  the  book  I  am  disposed 
to  quarrel  with.  By  his  own  confession,  Mr.  du  Maurier  "has  kept  his 
blackguard  ducal  Zouave  for  the  bouquet  of  this  little  show, — the  final 
bonne  bouche  in  his  bohemian  menu."  Unfortunately,  the  bouquet  is  I 
glaringly  artificial  one:  the  bonne  bouche  is  no  bonne  bouche  to  those  who 
know  what  abonne  bouche  should  be  ;  it  is  simply  the  mutton  and  tur- 
nips of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  bill  of  fare,  and  served  UQ  an  elaborate  sil\  er 

dish  and  under  a  French  name.  A  "RoohemarteV1  and  moreover  the 
heir-apparent  to  a  dukedom,  for  the  actual  duke  in  the  story  has  no 
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children, — a  "Rochemartel,"  however  impecunious,  however  discredited 
with  his  family,  however  festively  inclined,  need  not  have  enlisted  in  a 
Zouave  or  other  regiment  under  the  Second  Empire  if  willing  to  rally 
to  the  dynasty,  even  if  he  had  an  irresistible  vocation  for  a  soldier's  life. 
That  Zouzou  was  willing  to  rally  to  the  Empire  was  proved  subse- 
quently, and,  if  he  was  absolutely  bent  on  wearing  the  Emperor's  uni- 
form, a  commission  would  have  been  found  for  him  by  hook  or  by 
crook  before.  His  examinations  would  have  been  smoothed  for  him 
then  as  they  were  afterward,  for  we  may  take  it  that  Zouzou  did  not 
gather  much  knowledge,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  while  with  the 
regiment.  "  Those  people  understand  nothing  of  politics,"  said  Napo- 
leon III,  referring  to  the  old  noblesse.  "  Nor  did  I  want  them  for  that. 
I  only  required  them  for  decorative  purposes,  for  they  are  eminently 
fit  to  wear  gold  lace  and  I  would  willingly  have  gilded  them  on  all 
their  edges." 

No  improbabilities  of  a  like  nature  need  interfere  with  one's  appre- 
ciation of  Dodor,  M.  Bigolot  de  Lafarce — the  coining  of  the  name 
smacks  somewhat  of  the  process  of  the  very  old-fashioned  novelist — 
was  a  Bprig  of  la  petite  noblesse,  and  to  him  and  his  congeners  there  was 
] >ractically  but  one  resource  left — the  army — after  they  had  spent  their 
inheritance.     The  very  wealthy  commercant  would,  did,  and  will  give 

daughter  to  tin.  penniless  bearer  of  a  great  historic  name,  but  no 

nd-rate  cognomen  will  satisfy  him,1  Dodor  s  marriage  with  Mile. 
Pa  <//  La  quite  an  exception,  apart  from  the  fact  that  M.  Passefil  was 
merely  a  shopkeeper,  and  that  Dodor  himself  flung  all  caste  traditions 

rboard  by  becoming  a  retail  trader.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
Dodor)  before  his  enlistment,  would  no1  have  found  an  appointment  at  one 
hundred  francs  a  month.  After  be  Left  the  army — not  before  be  joined  it 
— he  might  have  found  employment  in  a  decorative  capacity, — not  at 
court,  hut  m  some  large  drapery  establishment    And  Dodor,  not  being 

leof  the  stun*  <-f  which  heroes  and  martyrs  of  every-da  y  existence  are 
made,  would  bav<  pted  such  an  appointment  rather  than  live  and 
Hie  a   oon-commissioned   officer  amid  the  sordid  surroundings  <>f  a 

ach  ban  Tli«-  heroic  side  of  such  a,  life  was  beyond  his  com* 

1 1  or  trade  is  either  heroic  or  ridiculous,"  said  a  "  Dodor " 

with  a  ity  for  to  me  oneday.     Like  Mr.  du  Manner's 

Dodor  he  had  "come  a  cropper,"  and,  after  paying  all  his  debts,  had 

it  a  thousand  francs  left.     He  enlisted  in  i  regiment  of  Spahis. 

1  Bee  Bale*  '§"  P<  reQoriol  b  rand  Bandeau's  "GendredelL  Poirier" ; 

Alt  iii  t  ME<  " ;  Ohnet'i  "Serge  Panine,"  eta 
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Lazy  by  nature,  and  not  very  quick  at  learning,  he  managed  neverthe- 
less to  get  his  sergeant's  stripes  in  a  few  years,  after  which  he  asked  to 
exchange  into  a  dragoon  regiment.  lie  never  played  tricks,  and  was 
thoroughly  respected  and  liked  by  his  superiors.  Of  course  he  felt  his 
position  keenly.  "I  fancy  I  am  going  back  to  Africa,"  he  remarked 
during  one  of  my  visits.  "Perhaps  you  are  right,  promotion  is  quicker 
there,"  I  replied.  "  Promotion,  promotion,"  he  repeated,  with  a  wan 
smile ;  "I  have  given  up  all  hopes  and  thoughts  of  promotion  long  ago. 
I  might  have  got  my  epaulettes  if  I  had  set  about  it  earlier ;  but  I 
wanted  so  many  things,  and  now  it  is  too  late.  I  am  not  complaining, 
only  stating  a  fact.  I  repeat,  our  trade  is  either  heroic  or  ridiculous, 
there  is  no  middle  course.  Do  people  endowed  with  one  grain  of  com- 
mon sense  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  crimson  cloth  on  their 
sleeves  or  a  bit  of  gold  piping  round  their  caps.  Does  it  show  any 
sense  to  practise  the  hardest  and  riskiest  of  trades  for  a  wage  which 
would  be  indignantly  refused  by  a  'bus-driver.  If  I  were  to  listen  to 
reason,  I  should  leave  the  army,  promotion  in  which  is  beyond  hope, 
and  try  to  get  an  appointment  in  a  draper's  establishment.  I  have  been 
told  that  retired  soldiers  of  a  certain  age  can  command  fair  wages  to  bow 
to  and  smile  at  the  lady  customers.  Talk  to  me  about  a  position ! — 
that 's  what  I  should  call  a  position :  good  cheer,  comfortable  quarters, 
nothing  to  do,  numerous  and  charming  women  to  give  you  the  time  of 
day, — an  assured  provision  for  one's  old  age,  for  one  can  bow  to  and 
smile  at  ladies  while  there 's  breath  left.  Hence,  there 's  everything  to 
induce  me  to  get  a  situation  in  a  draper's  establishment  Unfortunately, 
I  haven't  any  common  sense,  and  I  prefer  to  die  over  yonder  with  a 
bullet  through  my  brain,  if  the  Almighty  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
die  in  that  manner.  I  prefer  to  depart  this  life  with  the  conviction  that 
I  have  led  the  noblest  life  on  earth."  That  was  the  kind  of  "  Dodor  " 
whom  Mr.  du  Maurier  probably  never  met,  so  he  could  not  sketch  him. 
I  have  outrun  my  space;  nevertheless,  I  should  be  loth  to  finish 
these  pages  without  referring  once  more  to  Trilby.  She,  2a[f)/}  the 
Laird,  and  Gecko  are,  after  all,  the  only  figures  for  whom  one  cares  ;  for, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Jxujot,  he  was,  in 
spite  of  his  genius,  a  bit  of  a  Philistine,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  cared  to  be  introduced  to  his  mother  and  liis  onole,  the 
Thomas  Bag ot.      "  Es  gilt  nur  ein  (iliiek  auf  der  Krde,  das  Qlllok  der 

Iiebe,  and  w<t  das  vers&umt,  alios  versa'umt,"  says  Fichte.  M-<. 
Bagot  made  her  son  miss  the  bighesl  joy  on  earth,  the  joy  of  love;  and 
the  son  was  a  fool  tor  haying  missed  it.    Thai  ver^  respeotable,  higher* 
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middle-class  "  British  matron  "  was  probably  not  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  Raphael  Sanzio's  life,  or  she  would  have  known  that  the  im- 
mortal pupil  of  Pietro  Yanucci,  though  a  greater  genius  than  her  son 
would  ever  have  been,  loved  beneath  him  ;  that  La  Fornarina  was  but 
a  baker's  daughter,  the  contemplation  of  whose  feet  set  young  Sanzio's 
heart  aflame,  just  as  the  sight  of  Trilby's  feet  sowed  the  first  germs  of 
love  in  Little  Billed s  breast  She  would  have  known  that  these  two 
were  thoroughly  happy  for  eleven  years — and  eleven  years  is  a  large 
slice  out  of  a  man's  life  so  far  as  his  capacity  for  happiness  goes. 

La  Fornarina  was  not  a  model  et  tout  ce  qui  s'ensuit;  Trilby  was. 
True,  most  true ;  and  yet  I  have  an  idea  that  I  would  sooner  have  been 
Taffy,  ready  to  marry  her  with  all  her  imperfections  on  her  head,  than 
Little  Billee,  who,  instead  of  trying  to  discover  her  hiding-place,  allowed 
himself  to  be  stricken  down  with  brain-fever.  "  He  could  not  help 
that,"  objects  the  reader.  Yes,  he  could  ;  the  resolution  to  go  after  her 
and  bring  her  back  like  a  man  would  have  kept  off  the  malady.  Louis 
XIY  was  not  much  older  than  Little  Billee  the  first  time  La  Yalliere 
fled  the  Court,  driven  thence  by  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  sister-in-law.  lie  did  not  waste  time  by  falling  into  fits,  but 
tore  after  her  on  horseback  and  brought  her  back  from  St  Cloud. 

u  I  only  wish  to  God  she'd  marry  me  I  .  .  .  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  Trilby  s  heart  were  set  on  me  as  it  is  on  him,  I  would  gladly  cast 
in  my  lot  with  hers  for  life,"  said  Taffy.  And  Taffy  would  have  had 
no  cause  to  repent,  for  if  Mr.  <lu  Manner's  picture  is  at  all  like  the 

dual,  Trilby  was  one  in  a  thousand.     One  feels  sure  that  the  fate  of 

Cbriolis,  as  set  forth  in  Gfoncourt's  "Manette  Salomon,"  would  have 

'       .  for  Michael  O'FerraWs  daughter  was  not  a  Mxmi  la 

Salope,  and  the  heroine  of  Q     court's  book  belonged  to  that  category. 

I  may  be  utterly  mistaken,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  divest  myself  of 

picion  that  Mr.  du  Marnier,  after  the  idea  of  Trilby  had  taken 

shape  in  bis  mind,  goi  hold  of  thai  powerful  novel,  and  that  it-  influenced 

emeni     But  though  he  may  have  read  the  work,  Mr.  du 

literary  career  began  late  in  life — was  probably  not 

ire  that  the  brothers  Goncourt  aimed  at  something  more  than  the 

;  of  a  powerful,  dramatic  story  :  that  u  Manette  Salomon"  was 

virtually  a  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  studios  by  the  Jewish 

model,  and  the  oonsequenl  exclusion  of  the  Less  pushing  Christian 

darn 

That  i]  l  about  the  time  the  younger  <  tancourtwas  born  ; 

that  is,  almost,  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  AJgiers — as  distinct 
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from  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  Algerian  territory. 
A  short  while  after  the  French  standard  had  been  planted  on  the  Casbah 
of  Algiers,  the  Jewish  model  was  everywhere, — at  Ingres',  Horace 
Yernet's,  Delacroix's ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  those  days  she 
was  not  only  a  model,  but  a  counsellor,  a  collaboratrix.  The  girl  who 
asked  Ingres  for  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on  the  plea  that  she 
also  had  contributed  something  to  his  success,  probably  represented  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  many.  Gradually,  though,  the  Parisian 
Jewess  entered  the  lists.  She  did  not  trouble  herself  to  inquire  whether 
she  had  any  aptitude  for  the  task  ;  the  occupation  was  a  profitable  one 
in  many  respects,  and  that  was  enough  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
She  had  little  or  no  artistic  instinct,  and  as  for  the  feeling  that  caused 
poor  Trilby's  lapses  the  Parisian  Jewess  might  have  exclaimed  with 
La  Fontaine — 

11  Amour  est  mort. 
En  beaux  louis  se  content  les  fleurettes." 

She  might  have  altered  the  verb,  and  exclaimed  "secomptent,"  for 
she  never  forgot  to  reckon.  "  You  must  wait  till  you  have  got  the 
Prix  de  Borne,"  said  one  of  those  Jewesses  to  a  young  painter  (at  the 
time  I  write  he  is  a  graybeard  and  a  member  of  the  Institute)  in  answer 
to  his  impassioned  pleading — pas  pour  le  bon  motif.  "You  must  wait 
till  you  have  the  Prix  de  Kome."  The  rest  of  the  sentence  I  leave  to 
the  reader's  imagination. 

Those  are  the  models  whom  Mr.  du  Maurier  had  in  view  when  he 
brought  Mrs.  Bagot  on  the  scene  ;  and  Little  Billee's  mother,  if  she  had 
heard  of  models  at  all,  had  never  heard  of  any  other  ;  she  knew  not  of 
models  "  to  whom  much  will  be  forgiven,  for  their  only  sin  consisted  in 
having  loved  too  muck"     Of  these  was  Trilby  O 'Fen-all. 

Albert  D.  Yandam. 
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The  point  of  view  changes  from  time  to  time.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  refined  and  educated  people  with  traditions 
of  culture  at  their  backs  hesitated  at  allowing  a  gentlewoman  to  work 
for  money.  She  might,  indeed,  labor  under  the  home  roof  without 
stipend,  but  she  must  not  be  known  to  seek  employment,  nor  permitted 
to  accept  a  salary.  To  do  this  seemed  in  conservative  eyes  little  short 
of  a  disgrace, — in  the  best  of  aspects  a  great  misfortune.  A  woman's 
husband  worked  for  her  support ;  if  she  were  a  spinster,  or  a  widow, 
she  presumably  had  natural  protectors — a  father,  brothers,  kinsmen — 
on  whom  she  could  depend.  It  would  have  appeared  revolutionary 
and  dangerous  to  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  for  his  daughters  to 
have  intimated  a  desire  for  a  profession,  or  stooped  to  the  vulgarity 
oftakil  t*s, — a  thing  to  be  condoned  only  when  it  could  not  be 

helped,  as   when    Divine    Providence    had  assigned   to  the   lady  no 

>ng  and  able-bodied  man  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  her  in  com- 
fort, and,  if  possible,  in  luxury.  Popularly  we  accepted  the  sentiment 
of  our  forefathers  that  woman  was  a  creature  to  be  sheltered,  fought 
for,  guarded  against  rough  winds;  in  a  way  shut  in  from  the  hardships 
of  the  world,  which  it  was  the  province  of  man  to  face  and  vanquish, 

For  her  the  appropriate  sphere  of  action  was  within  the  four  walls  of 

home:  nowhere  outside  of  this.     The  Btrength  of  this  feeling  was, 

b  matter  of  <■■  greatly  intensified  when  a  wife  was  in  concern. 

A  wife— her  husband  living  and  able  to  fend  for  her     had  certainly,  in 

the  then  almost  universally  prevailing,  neither  occasion  nor  excuse 

'  remunerative  occupation  beyond,  or  even  within,  her  own 

til  a  v<  ent  date,  women — at  least  by  courtesy— constituted 

our  only  recognized  aristocracy;  and  though  in  individual  cases,  and 
where  for  n  deep  and  depressing  poverty  existed,  this  privi- 

i  I  portion  of  I  be  called  upon  to  endure  want  and  suf- 

ferii  '.  as  a  rule,  women  queened  ii  where.     Prom  one  end 

of  the  land  to  the  other,  in  public  conveyance  .  al  way  ide  inns,  on  the 
led  city  thoroughfare,  or  along  the  obscure  country  road,    one 
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had  but  to  need  it,  and  the  uttermost  of  man's  resources  in  strength, 
civility,  and  brotherly  kindness  was  laid  at  a  woman's  feet.  The 
cavalier  brusqueness,  the  indifference  which  ignores  and  the  rudeness 
which  offends  her  in  her  travels  about  town  on  elevated  railways  and 
across  that  field  of  prowess,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  though  accepted 
without  protest  or  demur  by  the  fin  de  siecle  woman,  would  have  been 
an  amazement  and  an  indignation  to  her  predecessors  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  hot  competitions  of  our  period  we  have  lost  something  very 
precious  and  very  beautiful  in  the  decline  of  reverence  once  general  in 
the  relations  between  men  and  women  as  members  of  the  community ; 
yet  that  we  have  gained  a  counterbalancing  good,  which  we  would  be 
reluctant  to  lose,  must  be  gratefully  conceded. 

In  days  now  dream-like  and  misty  to  us  who  are  older,  and  quite  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  recent  graduates  of  our  woman's  colleges,  the  woman 
who  had  to  support  herself  alone,  or  herself  and  her  widowed  mother, 
or  herself  and  the  brothers  who  must  be  prepared  for  life,  or,  again, 
herself  and  her  fatherless  children, — the  woman  of  good  family  and 
liberal  education,  on  whom  so  great  a  burden  fell,  might  choose  between 
several  lines  of  employment.  She  might  teach :  a  teacher  lost  no  caste. 
In  most  cases  she  did  teach,  whether  or  not  she  possessed  fitness  for  the 
work,  going  out  as  a  governess,  establishing  a  school,  or  seeking  pupils 
in  whatever  branch  of  belles  lettres  or  graceful  accomplishments  she  had 
at  her  tongue's  or  her  fingers'  end.  She  might  sew :  in  a  period  not 
yet  remote,  most  women  were  taught  hand-sewing,  and  many  acquired 
proficiency  in  the  art ;  the  little  shining  needle  is  still  woman's  ready 
tool,  a  lady's  art  of  hem-stitching  and  embroidery  availing  at  need  in 
some  localities  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Besides  teaching  and 
sewing,  a  woman  could,  if  she  were  endowed  with  the  faculty,  make 
a  success  of  keeping  a  boarding-house,  her  feminine  gifts  enabling- 
her  so  to  expand  her  house  that  it  grew  into  a  home  for  the  stranger 
within  her  gates.  These  three  professions — those  of  the  teacher,  the 
seamstress,  and  the  housekeeper — bounded  opportunity  for  won  ion 
while  yet  the  dawn  was  nebulous  of  a  day  quickening  with  splendid 
possibilities.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  our  hedges  are  now  broken  down, 
and  all  paths  for  which  woman  Longs  are  open  to  her,  pioneered  bj 
brave  spirits  who  went  before,  dared  ridicule,  breasted  antagnrnnm, 
defied  repulse,  and  conquered  the  situation,  Ours  is  another  era.  We 
have  changed  the  point  of  view. 

The  mental  discipline  and  thorough  training  oi  the  woman's  col- 
lege, wherever  found,  whatever  its  oaine,  tits  its  student,  aot  onlj 
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home  life  and  its  exigencies,  but,  as  never  before,  enables  her  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  self-supporting.  She  steps  into  the  market  on  equal 
terms  with  those  she  meets  there ;  and  so  far  is  public  opinion  from 
condemning  the  self-supporting  woman,  that  she  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
Everywhere  she  finds  warm  and  cordial  greeting,  and,  if  not  gallantry, 
comradeship,  which  is  better ;  and  what  role  soever  she  undertakes,  it 
is  demanded  of  her  only  that  she  fill  it  with  ability.  Indeed  there  are 
few  roles  which  woman  may  not  and  does  not  now  attempt ;  no  bar 
remains  to  exclude  her  from  any  trade,  business,  or  profession  for 
which  she  has  a  bias  or  an  ambition.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor  is  all 
she  asks,  and  this  is  ungrudgingly  granted.  Day  by  day  her  oppor- 
tunities increase,  as  her  understanding  of  life  and  her  wish  to  share  in 
its  battles  and  prizes  grows  more  emphatic.  The  single  woman  to-day, 
young,  strong,  and  educated,  who  is  willing  to  lean  on  a  relative,  doing 
nothing  for  herself,  is  justly  regarded  with  contempt  by  other  women. 
A  wife  often  supplements  the  family  purse  by  her  own  exertions,  and 
is  honored  in  doing  so.  Women  are  doctors,  ministers,  lawyers,  col- 
lege  presidents,  and  journalists.  In  the  latter  calling  their  number  is 
already  legion.  Every  great  newspaper  has  its  corps  of  woman  editors 
and  reporters.  Each  syndicate  has  its  department  controlled  by  a 
nan.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  woman's  deft  hand  is  at  the 
helm  in  the  local  journal.  Women  an-  numerically  a  host  in  the  army 
of  n  They  are  t  in  the  army  of  writers  as  well.     The  point 

of  view  has  changed 

Editorship  presents  a  most  inviting  opportunity  to  the  woman  who 
dares  v>  undertake  its  duties  and  fulfil  its  arduous  exactions.     Strenu- 
ous in  obligation,  unremitting  in  requirement,  peremptory  in  the  task- 
taking  of  tolls  from  body  and  mind,  bristling  with  difficulties, 
and    beset   with    drudgeries,    it   nevertheless   repays  the  worker   in 
multiplied   measure.      The   qualities  inherited   from  generations  of 
grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  who  were  proficient  in  house- 
ping  and  sewing  and  frqwhing,  and  who  to  these  added  a  royal  aecept- 
e  of  homaj  id  the  modern  woman  editor  firmly  in  stead  when 

upon  her  kingdom,     In  truth  it  is  a  kingdom  worth  ruling, 
though  its  simple  motto  mu  be  the  trenchant  one,  lk  I  serve." 

I  ivincible  patience,  continual  attention  to  details,  tireless  self  -sacri- 
an  intuit,  p  of  synthesis,  power,  of 

analysis,  tranquil  impartialil  imination,  a  habit  of  survej  ing 

of  i  question,  -are  indispes  able  parts  of  a  woman  editor's 
It  for  h  itioa    She  must  put  herself  in  another's  mace,    Shu 
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must  also  inexorably  hold  her  own.  With  gentleness,  suavity,  and 
tact  she  must  learn  to  say  No  as  if  she  were  saying  Yes, — so  graciously 
that  the  denied  shall  be  conciliated.  She  must  have  the  courage  of  her 
opinions,  particularly  when  some  transient  accident  lifts  into  promi- 
nence and  passion  themes  which  are  not  vital,  or  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  sudden  acclamation.  Many  questions  arise  which  are  enthusi- 
astically pressed  and  urged  on  the  public  by  a  few  interested  persons, 
until  a  flame  of  apparent  zeal  blazes  furiously.  The  real  plain  public, 
on  whom  we  fall  back  for  ultimate  settlements  of  questions  affecting 
the  weal  of  all,  are  not  stirred.  The  editor  must  know  how  to  act  in 
such  a  crisis, — must,  above  everything,  be  true  to  what  she  deems  the 
highest  good. 

The  personality  of  the  woman  seeking  editorship,  if  not  winning, 
should  at  least  be  impressive.  She  must  needs  be  intellectual,  recep- 
tive, alert,  sympathetic ;  in  touch  with  issues  of  current  thought  and 
action,  and  with  drifts  of  current  enterprise  and  discovery.  As  for  her 
body,  it  must  fitly  sheathe  so  vital  and  so  dominant  a  soul.  Steel  and 
india-rubber  are  not  too  strong  or  too  flexible  for  the  physical  make-up 
of  the  woman  in  this  case,  who,  if  she  would  not  wear  out  prematurely, 
must  also  know  how  to  rest  and  when  to  rest,  and  what  to  gain  by 
recreation  and  exercise. 

Aside  from  direct  training  for  her  work,  the  woman  editor,  as  fur- 
ther preliminary  preparation,  needs  acquaintance  with  society ;  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  art,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
different  schools  ;  an  easy  familiarity  with  artists  by  name  and  by  the 
more  important  of  their  works  ;  and  an  extensive,  fully  assimilated 
knowledge  of  books.  One  cannot  hope  to  cram  or  to  coach,  as  in  other 
competitive  examinations,  for  the  equipment  which  an  editor's  chair 
imperatively  asks  as  requisite  and  essential.  One  must  have  lived  and 
breathed  and  had  her  being  in  that  hushed  and  cloistered  world  where 
the  great  masters  in  art  and  literature  forever  sit,  laurel-crowned  and 
austere.  Nor  can  she  neglect  the  favorites  of  the  passing  moment 
She  must  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  contemporaneous  field, 
and  know  the  present-day  writers  and  their  books,  All  literature — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent — must  be  as  an  open  book  to  tin.'  editor,  not 
so  much  that  she  may  not  stumble  into  the  trap  of  the  occasional  pli 
arist,  as  that  she  may  be  able  at  a  look  or  a  touch  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  respective  claims  of  wares  offered  for  her  acceptance,  and 
that  she  may  be  readily  responsive  t«>  the  eiv  f<>r  bread  oi  the  people 
who  come  to  her  table.     Purveyor  of  food  for  the  hungry,  she  cannot 
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provide  as  she  ought,  if  she  have  not  gone  forth  into  all  gardens.  She 
must  possess  a  certain  catholicity  of  taste,  and,  singularly,  must  often 
distrust  at  first  sight  what  makes  its  strongest  individual  appeal  to 
her  personally,  since  editorship  implies  vicariousness.  Her  feeling  of 
what  is  false  and  what  is  true  marches  side  by  side  with  her  feeling  of 
what  she  owes  to  her  readers  and  what  they  are  to  receive  at  her  hands. 
An  editor  is,  in  one  bundle,  doctor,  mother,  friend,  counsellor,  physi- 
cian, comrade,  companion,  and  consoler, — so  many  strands  are  woven 
together  in  her  comprehensive  work.  No  other  thing  made  by  man  is 
so  vital  as  a  book  (or  a  newspaper,  which  is  next  to  a  book),  and  no 
other  profession  requires  of  its  followers  severer  tests  or  more  single- 
hearted  devotion  in  its  many-sided  equipment 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  human  being — even  if  able,  like 
Macaulay,  to  absorb  the  printed  page  through  the  pores  of  the  skin — 
can  hope  to  read  everything ;  but  a  wide  and  tolerant  study  of  litera- 
ture in  various  departments  gives  the  editor  a  wonderful  advantage, 
not  unlike  second-sight,  .so  that  she  is  not  merely  seldom  deceived  by 
pretenders,  but  equally  that  she  is  able  to  recognize  the  best  on  the 
instant  that  it  is  presented  to  her  notice.  A  genuine  feeling  for  litera- 
ture makes  her  an  expert 

The  steps  toward  editorship  are  usually — not  invariably,  but  usu- 
ally— those  of  gradual  ascent  The  editor  must  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship, and  learn  the  secrets  of  her  profession  little  by  little.  The  most 
convenient— and  upon  the  whole  the  most  approved — school  for  jour- 
nalism ifl  afforded  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  A  bright,  wide- 
awake girl,  h-<'Ai  from  her  four  years  at  college,  modestly  enters  the 
office  of  a  newspaper,  and  seta  her  feet  firmly  on  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  when  she  undertakes  her  earli  ignment  as  a  reporter.     At 

this  >f  her  career  the  novice  must  expect  peculiar  and  sometimes 

eeable  experiences,  She  goes  where  she  is  sent;  she  writes  what 
be  Learns  concentration,  swiftness,  and  condensation     With 

perfect  amiability  she  submits  to  tike  the  elisions  and  additions  of   her 

superior's  blue  pencil;  her  greatest  gain  was  made  when,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  soldier,  she  accepted  the  tact  that  she  had  a  superior  in  office  and 

that  oberJH-nee  was  a  necessity  of  the  eas<\      I'ndisciplined    natures  are 

predestined  to  failure.  The  girl  learns  to  subordinate  her  personal 
wishes  to  the  imperious  demands  of  her  paper.     Whatever  she  does, 

she   does    with    her   whole   heart  and  in  the  DCSl   possible  way.       By  <!«'- 

I  more  and  more  with  important  engagements,  on 

the  principle,  Old  SS  human  nature,  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 

I'.i 
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If  she  is  one  of  the  staff  of  a  suburban  paper,  or  has  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  belong  to  that  of  a  literary,  household,  or  religious  periodical,  she 
may  be  permitted  to  specialize.  She  reviews  books ;  she  is  responsible 
for  the  social  column ;  she  writes  dramatic  criticism ;  bit  by  bit  she 
arrives  at  the  pleasant  eminence  of  the  home,  or  the  children's,  or  the 
woman's  department.  Here  her  abilities  and  talents  have  a  chance  for 
development :  her  individuality  tells ;  she  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
editing,  apart  from  the  agreeable  zest  of  contributing  and  the  compara- 
tive drudgery  of  reporting  to  order.  She  has  much  responsibility, 
much  toil,  but  also  a  delightful  sense  of  power.  Her  chance  has  come. 
It  is  always  well  for  the  woman  editor,  if  she  can,  to  have  a  special 
line,  within  the  limits  of  which  she  may  broaden  out,  and  where  she  can, 
so  to  speak,  focus  her  talents  and  efforts.  For  most  women  nothing- 
is  so  attractive  as  the  opportunity  to  do  this  in  the  departments  of 
the  periodical  press  which  appeal  to  motherhood  in  its  thousand  in- 
terests, and  to  housekeeping,  home-making,  and  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  children.  But  women  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
themes  and  to  a  world  so  exclusively  feminine  as  these  contemplate. 
There  are  enthusiastic  students  of  political  economy,  of  social  science, 
of  applied  hygiene,  of  finance,  among  women  as  among  men,  and  these 
find  scope  for  their  talents  in  the  various  publications  devoted  to  par- 
ticular branches  of  learning,  or  to  ramifications  of  business  or  trade. 
A  journal  of  mining  and  engineering  is  successfully  edited  by  a  gifted 
woman  whose  tastes  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  her  uncommon  linguistic 
attainments,  have  given  her  marked  ability  for  so  difficult  and  unique 
a  position.  Women,  applying  themselves  to  any  definite  and  dignified 
line  of  study,  can  and  do  become  thoroughly  equipped  and  qualified  to 
conduct  journals  devoted  to  its  elucidation.  Yet  the  wide  field  for  the 
occupation  of  the  woman  editor  remains  not  in  such  well-worn  avenues 
as  politics  and  science  may  offer,  but  rather  on  her  natural  ground  of 
vantage,  covering  everything  which  nearly  or  remotely  affects  the  home. 
Hence,  the  fashion  journalists  dud  congenial  occupation  in  theeoiuluet  of 
departments  and  publications  relating  to  clothes,  Clothing  and  human 
progress  are  almost  synonymous  terms;  and  it  is  beneath  no  one  to 
chronicle  the  passing  styles,  to  indicate  what  may  and  may  not  be  the 
attire  of  men  and  women  in  a  high  state  ^(  civilization, 
thoughtful  glance  toward  fabrics,  materials,  new  inventions,  the  beauty 
of  shape,  the  charm  of  color,  the  grace  oi  elegance,  which  show  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  us  ami  savagery  ami  makeoi  society  a  splen- 
did   moving    pageant      Women  are  ally    successful    as  fashion- 
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editors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  future  they  may  be 
more  decidedly  helpful  here  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable,  demon- 
strating that  there  is  no  divorce  between  the  healthful  and  the  beautiful 
styles  of  dress,  uplifting  common  sense  to  a  fine  art 

The  woman's  department — a  conspicuous  feature  in  most  of  our 
journals — shows  that  thoughtful  and  temperate  editors  are  awake  to 
the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  that  a  talent  for  administration  counts  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  sheet,  let  us  find  it  where  we  may. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  woman-editor's  position  are  some  not  un- 
like those  of  the  general  who  judiciously  plans  a  campaign.  The 
clamor  for  novelty,  for  the  modern,  for  what  will  please,  for  what  will 
win  and  hold  subscribers,  without  whom  the  publication  will  presently 
find  itself  bankrupt, — this  clamor  is,  and  properly,  ever  in  her  ears. 
She  must  both  defer  to  and  educate  her  public.  Not  led  away  by  a 
transient  craze  for  the  merely  sensational,  she  must  determine  to  what 
degree  her  readers  crave  the  personal,  often  impertinent,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  purely  trivial  and  silly  details  about  people  of  no  moment, 
which  so  often  slip  into  type.  Looking  over  the  field  with  clear  eyes, 
she  must  select  from  the  ranks  of  well-known  and  popular  writers  those 
whose  work  ensures  them  ;t  hearing,  Novelist-,  essayists,  writers  of 
short  stories,  poei  ecialists  in  this  or  the  other  department,  have 
their  claim  on  her  attention.     B£apping  out  her  paper  for  the  year,  or 

month,  or  the  .  >\w,  cannot  Leave  anything  t.>  haphazard  ;  all 

-t  be  wisely  and  intelligentl y  arranged,  with  a  new  t<»  the  centra] 
purpose,  the  key-note  of  her  journal;  with  a  Look,  t<>o,  toward  the  in- 
•  >f  her  readers,  and  a  bur-seeing,  all-comprehending  thought  of 
the  well-being  of  her  paper  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  a 

The  judicious  woman  editor  cordial  ami  sincere  welcome  for 

that  wcll-l  i  of  all  the  corps  editorial,  the  new  writer.     Tim  dis- 

appointed contributor — whose  manuscript,  sentoul  to  the  tender  mercies 
oft:  Id  with  so  many  hopes,  duly  returns,  declined  with  thanks — 

Lpt  to  he  doubtful  of  this.       It   has  bei-n  explained  over  and  over  that, 

i  at  the  rejection  of  an  article  is  not  perfunctory,  a 
m  dt  parlert  but  is  real  and  profound  to  the  heart's  core;  yet  con- 
tributors are  seldom  convinced;  they  seldom  believe  that  the  editor 
could  not.  ha\  i         pted  their  offerings  had  he  or  she  oho  en  to  do  so: 
re  frequently  hurt  and  grieved,  if  aoi  angry  and   vindictive, 
:  their  rejectioa    Their  jealousy  of  tl  bo  have  attained  to  what 

untempered  by  any  true  appreciation  of  the  situation, 
wlm         imply  this,  that  in  all  editorial  offices  the  supply  of  admirable 
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material  voluntarily  offered  far  exceeds  the  demand,  and  far  transcends 
the  available  limits  of  space.  Periodicals  appear  with  recurrent  regu- 
larity at  fixed  intervals ;  each  includes  within  its  covers  a  definite  number 
of  pages ;  each  page  holds  only  so  many  columns  and  so  many  words. 
The  editor  must  use  his  or  her  best  judgment  in  filling  this  inelastic  space, 
must  act  with  strictly  impersonal  and  impartial  discretion  in  order- 
ing, selecting,  accepting,  and  declining  manuscripts.  It  is  a  red-letter 
day  indeed  when  the  name  hitherto  unknown  drifts  into  hailing  dis- 
tance, and  it  is  the  editor's  privilege  to  introduce  to  contemporaneous 
literature  another  author  whose  stories  are  to  achieve  popularity. 
Great,  then,  is  the  editor's  complacency,  full  and  thrilling  her  joy, — akin 
to  that  of  the  happy  girl  who  places  her  betrothed  hand  in  that  of  her 
lover ;  of  the  groom  when  he  kisses  his  bride  at  the  altar ;  of  the 
explorer  when  he  sets  his  foot  on  the  virgin  soil  of  a  never-before-dis- 
covered continent.  Such  joys,  alas !  come  but  seldom.  The  editor's 
normal  condition  is  that  of  Tantalus ;  to  her  the  hope  of  this  new 
and  delightful  contributor  is  a  possibility  ever  near,  but  ever  reced- 
ing, often  coming  so  close  that  she  all  but  grasps  it,  then  dissolving  into 
thinnest  air. 

The  emoluments  of  editorial  work  for  women  have  very  inelastic 
limits.  The  editor  whose  position  brings  her  $5,000  a  year  in  salary 
may  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  highest  financial  success  attainable 
under  existing  conditions.  From  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year  are  salaries 
more  generally  paid  than  the  amount  above  stated,  and  $50  or  $60  a 
week  is  a  usual,  and  is  considered  by  most  women  a  generous,  wage 
for  continuous  and  exhausting  work,  taxing  every  power  they  possess. 
From  $15  to  $40  a  week  are  received  by  women  for  the  conduct  of 
special  departments.  This,  as  a  rule,  presupposes  daily  attendance  at 
an  office  during  office  hours,  which  are  usually  from  9.30  a.m.  to  4  or  5 
p.m.  The  daily  wear  and  tear  on  nerves,  temper,  and  clothing,  of 
obligatory  office  attendance,  cannot  be  adequately  Stated  or  paid  for  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  therefore  a  woman  must  love  her  profession  over 
and  above  financial  gains,  and  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake,  if  she  would 
find  in  it  the  rewards  of  a  chosen  career. 

Among  women  whose  marked  success  in  editorship  makes  them 
fairly  representative,  a  few  names  among  many  ma\  he  Belected  with- 
out impropriety.  Mary  Mapee  Dodge,  of  "  St  Nioholaa  M  j  Jeannette 
L.  Gilder,  of  the  "Critic";  Mrs.  Nicholson,  of  the  New  Orl< 
"Picayune";  Mary  II.  E£rout,  of  the  Chicago  " Inter-Ooejun " ;  Mrs.  J. 
0.  Oroly,   Helen  S.   Conant,    Ellen   Hutchinson,    Margaret    Hamilton 
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Welch,  Elizabeth  (x.  Jordan,  Lillian  W.  Betts,  Frances  J.  Dyer,  Helen 
M.  Winslow,  Clara  Laughlin,  Eliza  Heaton, — all  of  them  women  editing 
magazines,  or  departments  in  established  journals, — are  good  examples 
of  ability  and  versatility.  From  so  brief  a  list  many  honored  names 
must  be  omitted  ;  but  one  must  be  starred, — that  of  the  late  Mary 
Louise  Booth,  for  twenty-two  years  the  editor  of  "Harper's  Bazar." 

The  mistake  oftenest  made  by  the  woman  who  adopts  editorship  as 
a  profession  is  in  making  no  adequate  concession  to  her  sex.  "  I  will 
do  my  work  like  a  man,"  she  exclaims,  proceeding  to  trample  down 
certain  needs  of  her  nature,  based  on  organic  law,  and  never  intended  to 
be  outraged.  Few  women  can  work  as  relentlessly  and  with  as  sternly 
rigid  endeavor  as  most  men  may  safely  do.  Nature  indicates  that 
woman  must  observe  the  law  of  her  being,  recognizing  her  right  to,  and 
her  need  of,  the  soft  pedal  now  and  then.  Regulating  her  exertions 
judiciously,  she  will  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  work  in  the  long 
run  as  will  man.  She  cannot  do  it  in  precisely  the  same  way,  nor  should 
she  do  violence  to  her  sex  by  the  attempt  The  woman  who  will 
longest  live  to  do  her  work  will  be  she  who  responds  intelligently 
to  the  voice  of  God  as  she  hears  it  in  the  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
blood  in  her  veins,  and  obeys  the  word  there  spoken.  No  woman  -can 
with  safety  work  all  day  long  in  an  office,  and  give  evening  after  even- 
to  society,  to  the  theatre,  or  to  delightful  but  over-stimulating  clubs, 
where  six-  must  read  and  discuss  papers  and  chat  with  bright  women  to 
whom  the  club  is  .-imply  an  incidenl  in  a  pleasant  but  not  rigid 
ordinary  life.  Something  must  be  resigned  She  must  deny  herself 
many  Bocia]  pleasures  and  innocent  recreations,  letting  her  work  lake 
sedence  of  everything  else  in  the  order  of  importance. 
When  vacations  are  few  and  Ear  between,  the  careful  worker  may 

6  her  nerve  force  in  many  v.  She   needs  the  best    food,  served 

well  and  in  abundance.     The  background  of  her  life  should  be  agreea- 
ble; of  all  women  she  requires  a  pleasant  home,  with  the  relief  ami 
join  to  be  secured  only  under  one's  own  roof,     Whether  her  home 
be  in  a  hotel,  in  a  boarding-house,  or  in  some  independent  shelter  wh< 

.  the  woman  editor  must  have  a  port  to  put,  into 

for  i  Tin  i     ential  to  her  as  the  business  man's  home 

trim,     A    bright,   well-ordered    home  makes  one  over  for  to 

morrow,  ho  have  been  to-day,     Leaving  her  office, 

the  editor  should  shake  ofi  Lte  dusl  from  her  feel  at  its  threshold;  or, 

if   her  work  !"•  largely  done,  at  home  and   in    her  own   study,  when    fche 
hours  for  wori  should   drop  every   ran-.       Plana,  eontribu- 
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tors,  manuscripts,  proof,  correspondence,  perplexities,  should  be  for- 
gotten until  the  time  returns  for  their  legitimate  reappearance.  Only  by 
accustoming  herself  to  this  entire  relief  from  work  when  work-hours  are 
over  can  the  editor  retain  her  tranquil  poise  and  her  mental  freshness. 

Physical  culture  is  so  exact  a  science  that  few  people  fail  to  know 
some  of  its  shibboleths.  "  Relax,"  "  repose,"  "  recreate,"  are  words 
reiterated  by  the  wise,  and  patent  in  their  meaning  to  the  dullest. 
Exercise  is  also  a  golden  prescription.  The  right  kind  of  exercise  at 
the  right  time  wonderfully  tones  the  system  and  sets  in  motion  the 
forces  that  repair  waste.  The  Turkish  bath  and  massage  are  magical 
aids  in  keeping  the  worker's  health  and  vitality  at  high-water  mark. 
When  well  and  strong,  care  does  not  press  heavily,  and  weights  can  be 
lightly  carried. 

The  woman  editor  should  acquire  the  art  of  accepting  interruptions 
without  dismay  and  without  irritation.  One  may  learn  to  side-track  the 
subject  on  which  she  is  employed  so  that  the  editorial,  the  letter,  the 
prospectus,  or  whatever  may  be  the  task  on  hand,  may  be  quickly 
slipped  aside,  while  she  receives  the  caller,  discusses  the  new  proposi- 
tion, or  decides  on  one  of  the  dozen  suggestions  made  to  her  in  a  day 
by  her  publisher,  her  fellow  editors,  or  her  prized  contributors.  She 
must  govern  her  mind  as  absolutely  as  the  helm  governs  the  ship,  or  the 
hand  on  the  rein  controls  the  mettlesome  horse  ;  it  is  a  question  of  habit, 
of  will,  of  concentration. 

Executive  ability  and  a  talent  for  administration  are  as  characteris- 
tic of  the  woman  editor  as  of  the  woman  who  presides  over  a  college  or 
a  mansion.  One  must  have  system  ;  but  it  must  be  an  elastic  system, 
— a  servant  and  not  a  master  to  her  who  owns  it  Not  to  fuss  nor  to 
fidget,  nor  to  be  easily  perturbed  ;  not  to  take  an  occasional  blun- 
der too  much  to  heart;  not  to  be  unduly  elated  over  an  occasional 
triumph, — are  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  An  equal  pulse,  ft  quiet 
step,  a  gentle  manner,  one's  powers  at  command,  one's  soul  at  peaee, 
one's  body  comfortably  well, — and  the  woman  who  has  entered  on  the 
profession  of  editorship  may  enjoy  every  moment  of  her  useful  life. 

There  come  to  women  in  due  course  long  and  pleasant  yean  when 
the  heyday  of  youth  has  passed,  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  tranquil 
Indian  summer  <>f  their  lives.      Theirs  is  now  the  knowledge  of  men  and 

women  and  <>f  affairs  patent  only  t<>  experience.      They   know  tin' 

world  ;    its   shadows   and    its    lights   haw    been    their  own.      Sorrow   has 
Wrought    its    work    upon    then"    hearts,  joy    li.  ,-n    them   i! 

draughts.    They  are  sympathetic  with  youth,  for  they  bare  trained  and 
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guided  it ;  with  age,  for  they  see  it  on  the  westering  side  of  the  hill  to 
the  top  of  which  they  have  climbed.  The  physician  assures  such 
women  that  they  are  able  to  undertake  work  and  carry  responsibilities 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  been  fraught  with  imminent 
perils  had  they  then  essayed  them.  At  this  stage  they  are  freed  from 
claims  which  were  once  relentless  ;  their  world  does  not  need  them  as 
it  used  to.  Granting  to  these  women  of  mellow  nature  a  ripened  culture 
and  a  rich  experience  ;  to  these  gracious  women  of  middle  age  a  literary 
taste,  a  wise  judgment,  and  a  facile  pen, — what  can  be  at  once  more 
inviting  and  more  appropriate  than  the  career  offered  in  editorship  ? 
Where,  as  in  several  instances,  editorial  chairs  are  filled  by  women,  able, 
serene,  strong,  and  sanguine,  though  no  longer  young  except  as  youth 
abides  in  the  heart,  the  result  is  a  demonstration  that  of  the  liberal  pro- 
ions  this,  at  least,  puts  no  ban  upon  maturity.  The  office  is  to  be 
filled,  and  may  be  as  acceptably  filled  by  the  older  as  by  the  younger 
aspirant.  She  may  bring  to  it  gifts  and  graces  which  are  the  sheaves 
with  which  time  has  filled  ber  arms;  she  will  find  in  its  engrossing  but 
ial  occupations  a  defence  against  ennui,  and  the  sense,  alwaj^s 
•ful,  that  she  is  paving  in  full  her  debt  not  only  to  her  generation, 
but  alflO  to  the  century. 

)I.\UiiAKKT    K.    SANGSTER. 


THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE:   DEFENCE,   NOT  DEFIANCE. 

In  a  number  of  international  questions  which  have  confronted  our 
State  Department  within  the  past  few  years,  in  which  the  United 
States  and  other  American  nations  have  been  interested,  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  has  been  appealed  to  by  a  large 
class  of  statesmen  and  newspapers  as  being  a  statement  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  the  Western  continents.  In  the  controversy  with  England 
some  months  ago  as  to  the  collection  of  an  indemnity  from  one  of  the 
Central  American  states,  the  columns  of  our  papers  and  the  speeches 
of  our  orators  were  full  of  intimations  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was 
being  sadly  neglected.  In  the  present  Yenezuelan  question  we  are  as- 
sured from  time  to  time,  by  a  part  of  the  press,  that  we  may  look  for 
a  speedy  enforcement  of  that  doctrine  ;  while  another  part  bewails 
the  neglect  which  has  befallen  it.  Many  of  the  platforms  of  our 
political  parties,  both  Democratic  and  Eepublican,  have  during  the  past 
few  years  contained  declarations  of  approval  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Speakers  of  national  reputation  have  attracted  wide  attention  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  present  Administration 
proposes  to  maintain  and  assert  that  doctrine,  and  have  declared  that 
the  United  States  should  stand  ready,  with  army,  navy,  and  treasury, 
to  uphold  it  Its  maintenance  has  been  said  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
a  "  vigorous  foreign  policy,"  and  Administrations  which  have  been 
suspected  of  only  a  mild  enthusiasm  in  its  favor  have  been  called 
unAmerican  and  unpatriotic. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  political  principle  or  doctrine  which  re- 
ceives so  much  attention  and  awakens  so  much  feeling  cannot  be  safely 
misunderstood.  A  doctrine  which  may  require  the  whole  army  and 
navy  and  treasury  of  the  country  to  uphold  it,  and  which  furnishes 
the  key-note  of  our  relations  with  powerful  foreign  governments  on 
questions  relating  to  the  American  continents,  merits  the  closest  study 
as  to  its  Origin,  its  exact  meaning  and  limitations,  its  binding  force', 
and  its  wisdom. 
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First,  as  to  its  origin :  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  the  collective  term 
applied  to  two  declarations  contained  in  the  Message  of  President 
Monroe  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  December  2,  1823.  The 
two  declarations  are  to  be  found  in  different  portions  of  the  Message, 
and  are  made  with  reference  to  different  subject-matters ;  the  history 
of  one  is  different  from  that  of  the  other,  and  the  general  principles 
suggested  by  the  two  refer  to  entirely  different  subjects.  I  will 
consider  them  separately.     The  first  declaration  is  as  follows : 

"At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government,  made  through  the 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power  and  instructions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange, 
by  amicable  negotiation,  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations 
on  the  Northwest  coast  of  this  continent.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  made 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise 
been  acceded  to.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous,  by 
this  friendly  proceeding,  of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  in 
variably  attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to  culti- 
vate the  best  understanding  with  his  Government.  In  the  discussions  to  which 
this  interest  has  given  ril  .  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  termi- 
nate, the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  Asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which 
tli*-  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  Involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  end  independent  condition  which  they  have  essoined  end 
msintslned,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 

my  European  powei 

that  made  tie  per  for  asserting"  this  prin- 

ciple are  these.     The  only  European  powers  on  the  northern  continent 

at    this  tii:  ria    and    Great   Britain,      Mexico    and   ('(Mitral 

erica  had  attained  their  independence,  and  Spain  had  ceded  to  the 

territory  in  what  is  now  the  Northwest  portion  of 

United  The  boundaries  of  the  respective  territories  of  the 

Onil  Greal  Britain,  and  Russia  were  not  clearly  denned ;  bu1 

1818,  under  a  treaty  made  in  that  year,  Great  Britain 

the  Ui  '■  id  jointly  occupied  the  land  claimed  by  each  in 

the  North?  »n  between  tie-  United  States  and 

Britain,  their  common  boundary,  was  postponed 

for  a  tin.        In    L821   an  imperial  ukase  of  the  I  erted    the 

of  R  to  that  portion  of  the  continent  extending  from   the 

reme  north  I  to  tie-  fifty  .first  parallel,  which  in- 

>ut  half  of  what  i  Known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

I  Britain  and    the  I'nit.-d    ;  .«•'•;.••  1 1  %■    the   former     v. 

ed  to  this  claim  of  the  (  and  they  united  in  opposi- 

A  t,  the  time  of  which  oak,  John  Quincy  Adams 
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our  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Rush  was  Minister  to  England ;  Mr. 
Middleton  was  Minister  to  Russia ;  and  Baron  Tuyl  was  the  Russian 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  It  was  the  common  desire  of  the 
three  great  Powers  involved,  that  the  boundary  question  should 
be  settled,  and  the  United  States  empowered  Mr.  Middleton  to  act 
in  negotiations  leading  to  that  settlement  In  the  month  of  July 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  him  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  on  the  questions  at  issue.  On  July  17,  1823,  Baron  Tuyl 
inquired  of  Mr.  Adams  what  would  be  the  purport  of  the  instructions 
to  be  forwarded  to  our  representative  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Adams 
writes : 

"  I  told  him  specially  that  we  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  terri- 
torial establishment  on  this  continent,  and  that  we  should  assume  distinctly  the 
principle  that  the  American  continents  are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new 
European  colonial  establishments."    (Diary,  Vol.  6,  p.  163.) 

Instructions  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Middleton  through  Mr.  Rush  at 
London.  The  latter  was  instructed  to  submit  them  to  the  British 
Government  for  their  opinion.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 
Rush  accompanying  these  instructions,  the  whole  subject  is  disc  li- 
very fully.  Mr.  Adams  writes  that  Spain  has  ceased  to  have  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  continent.  He  refers  to  the  burdens  of  the 
European  colonial  systems  in  America,  contends  that  the  entire  conti- 
nent is  closed  against  the  establishment,  by  any  European  power,  of  any 
such  colonial  settlements  hereafter  in  any  place  not  now  under  actual 
occupation,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  continent  is  now  occupied  by 
sovereign  nations.     He  says : 

"  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  will  be,  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  colonization.  Occupied 
by  sovereign  nations,  they  will  be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on  that 
footing  alone." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  instructions  t<>  the  American  Minister 

at  St.  Petersburg,  and  this  was  the  question  and  the  state  of  facts  to 
which  President  Monroe  referred  when  be  said  : 

"  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  Interest  lias  given  rise,  and  In  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  I'm  ted  Btata 
involved,  that  the  American  continents,  i»v  the  free  and  Independent  condition 

which  they    have  assumed  and   maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to   he   considered 

as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  bj  anj  European  pow<  i 

It  should  l>o  ivnicmlnTcd  that  for  throe  oentimos  hofotv  tho  dat 
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this  declaration,  the  European  nations  had  been  planting  colonies  on 
the  American  continents.  The  continents  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  by  the  Old  World,  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature, 
under  the  dominion  and  title  of  no  civilized  government  or  people. 
The  European  nations,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  plant  colonies  in  any 
portion  of  the  New  World  to  which  they  could  acquire  title  by  dis- 
covery or  prior  occupation.  They  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  emigrants  went  from  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
to  the  Xew  World.  English  emigrants  settled  at  Plymouth  and 
Jamestown ;  the  French  took  possession  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  part 
of  the  territory  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes  ;  Spain  established  colonies 
in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs :  and  they  all  took  title  to  the  territory  thus 
ipied,  not  by  conveyance  from  some  other  sovereignty,  and  not  by 
conquest  from  any  civilized  people,  but  by  virtue  of  their  discovery  or 
prior  occupation.  This  is  the  process  to  which  the  term  "  colonization  " 
applied,  and  to  which  President  Monroe  refers  in  his  Message. 
Colonization  could  continue  as  long  as  there  remained  any  portion  of 
the  Ameri  'ntinents  which  had  not  been  appropriated  by  some 

_rn  nation  or  its  representatives  ;  butwhen  the  titles  of  the  nations 
ipying  the  contin  r  every  foot  of  land  thereon,  then  coibni- 

•n  mtu  I 'i  L828  that  time  had  come,  and  when  President 

Itoi  1  that  t:.'-  American  continents  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 

ridei  subject  future  colonization,  he  was  simply  Btating  the 

graphical  fact  thai  t:  dready  occupied     Tins  was  the  view 

■  :i  of  it  in  L848  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Mr. 
Cabinet  to  which  the  Message  had  been  referred;  and  the  con- 

•  of  the  M<  ;m<l  tin  S  which  gave  rise  to  it.  exclude 

ler  view  of  the  Pi  •  *  -  meaning. 

I*      to  h  io,  that  there  is  no  intimation  connected  with 

the  nt  of  this  geographical  tad  as  to  what  the  United  States 

ild  do  in  t  of  the  refusal  of  a  European  power  to  take  the 

This  language  of  the  President  did   not 

commit  himself  or  bis  Administration  to  any  particular  course  of  action 

icli  an  event     At  a  •■.  i1  has  fora  long  time  been  recognized 

ill  nations  thai  the  territory  of  the  Ajnerican  continentB  is  wholly 

eupied  i  nati<  i         d  thai  they  will  be  accessible  to 

tch other  on  thai  footing  alone."     \\ '•■  ma  j    afely 

then  that  tip  for  tlic  assertion  of  that  faet  <»r  principle 

:■!  in  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations  we  shall 
to  refer  V  • 
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But  in  the  Message  there  is  another  declaration  by  the  President, 
as  to  the  relation  of  foreign  powers  to  the  American  continents.  The 
facts  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  these : 

Upon  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  as  every  student  of  history  knows, 
an  alliance  of  European  powers  was  formed,  and  became  known  as  the 
Holy  Alliance,  composed  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France.  The 
objects  of  this  Alliance  were,  among  others,  to  sustain  and  extend 
monarchical  principles  as  far  as  possible,  and  especially  to  restore 
to  their  thrones  the  legitimate  monarchs  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Napoleon,  or  by  their  own  subjects  under  the  influence  of  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution.  This  was  a  powerful  Alliance,  and  accom- 
complished  much  in  the  directions  indicated.  In  fact,  Europe  was 
thoroughly  reactionary  at  this  time.  Public  constitutions  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  people  oppressed  ;  Bourbon  rule  was  fully  restored. 
At  this  point  the  Holy  Alliance  turned  its  attention  to  the  New  World. 
The  Spanish- American  states  had  successfully  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  were  now  in  existence  as  independent  governments.  The  Holy 
Alliance  proposed  to  extend  its  operations  to  this  continent,  and  to 
restore  Ferdinand  to  his  revolted  states.  England  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  was  favorable  to  its  general  principles  and 
policy.  To  this  particular  venture,  however,  she  was  very  much 
opposed.  The  general  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  and  ideas  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
possession  of  Central  America  by  Spain,  or  by  any  other  European 
country,  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Groat 
Britain.  This,  and  other  considerations  in  the  same  direction  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  prevailed,  and  England  came  out  in  open  opposition 
to  the  scheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  She  sought  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  whose  Government  was  naturally 
very  much  interested  in  the  question.  As  a  republic,  it  could  not  view, 
except  with  great  displeasure,  the  extension  of  the  reactionary  move- 
ment to  this  continent  and  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  Alliance  that 
the  United  States,  then  a  young  nation  and  a  pioneer  in  free  government, 
was  not  entirely  free  from  the  fear  that  the  Alliance  would  ultimately 
extend  its  interference  to  ourselves.  For  this  reason  the  attitude  of 
England  was  viewed  with  greal  public  approval  in  this  country  ;  and 
while  the  United  States  Government  did  qoI  acl  on  the  subject  in  the 
manner  proposed  bj  England,  yet  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  his  Cabinet,  took  the  position  that  the  I'lun-d  States  would 
not  approve  of  the  extension  <^  the  operations  ^(  the  Holy  Allianoe  to 
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this  continent     The   same  Message  from  which  we  have  heretofore 

quoted  contained  the  following  language  : 

"  In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  It  is 
only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we 
are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  Allied 
Powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to 
the  defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  the  whole  nation  is  devoted. 
We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  Powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies 
of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere  ;  but  with 
the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles 
acknowledged,  we  COUld  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  Power, 
in  any  other  li^li t  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  [Jnited  Stat 

There  are  throe   points   to  be  noted  in   this  declaration  of  the 
rident : 

;  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  extend  their 
hemisphere,  and  their  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  the 
traJ  Amer  -  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  which  the 

the  Unit  rould  regard  as  dangerous  to  her  peace 

and  and  m  being  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 

an  is  tin:  L'nite.i  States.     \,,  iviVn-nri  made  to  the  mere  acqui- 

sition of  terril  dominion  on  this  continent  by  the  Allies,  or  by 

e  of  them     The  Allies  were  i,  ang  territorial  acquisitions. 

They  were  pr<  i  overthrow  the  republican  governments  which 

had  he.  dished  in  Central   America,  and   to  substitute  for  them 

of  Ferdinand,-    this  b    ;i  part  merely  of  a  general  crusade 
•  republican  government!  the  world  over.     The  popular  under- 
;  the  Pre  ident'e  Me    age  at  the  time  il  was  written  strength- 
if  po-.-ihle,  tne  position  that  it  the  subversion  of  the  libexi 

of  the  Aire  and   t!  lnipnt,    of    inonarehies  in  their 

I.  and  not.  the  acqui  ition  of  American  territory,  to  which  the 
Me-  a/e  referred.  A  member ol  Mi.  Monroe's  family,  writing  to  him 
on  Decern  after  t  lie  M  ■  a    published,  said ! 
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"  You  will  have  the  merit  of  proposing  an  enlightened  system  of  policy  which 
promises  to  secure  the  united  liberties  of  the  New  World,  and  to  counteract  the 
deep-laid  schemes  in  the  Old  for  the  establishment  of  a  universal  despotism." 

Second.  The  underlying  principle  in  this  declaration  was  not 
sentiment,  but  self-defence.  The  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  by  an  alliance  of  foreign  Powers  engaged  in 
the  business  of  overthrowing  republics  would  be — in  view  of  the 
youth  and  comparative  weakness  of  our  own  nation — a  standing  menace 
to  our  own  safety.  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  year 
1826,  with  reference  to  this  declaration,  said  : 

"  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  I  took  occasion  to  observe  the  other  day,  that  this 
declaration  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  our  rights,  and  to  spring  mainly 
from  a  regard  to  their  preservation.  It  did  not  commit  us,  at  all  events,  to  take 
up  arms  on  any  indication  of  hostile  feeling  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  towards 
South  America.  If,  for  example,  all  the  states  of  Europe  had  refused  to  trade 
with  South  America  until  her  states  should  return  to  their  former  allegiance,  that 
would  have  furnished  no  cause  of  interference  to  us.  Or  if  an  armament  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Allies  to  act  against  provinces  the  most  remote  from  us,  as 
Chili  or  Buenos  Ayres,  the  distance  of  the  scene  of  action  diminishing  our  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  diminishing  also  our  means  of  effectual  interposition, 
might  still  have  left  us  to  content  ourselves  with  remonstrance.  But  a  different 
case  would  have  arisen  if  an  army,  equipped  and  maintained  by  these  Powers, 
had  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commenced  the  war  in 
our  own  immediate  neighborhood.  Such  an  event  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  ourselves,  and,  on  that  ground,  call  for  decided  and  immediate 
interference  by  us.  The  sentiments  and  the  policy  announced  by  the  declaration, 
thus  understood,  were  therefore  in  strict  conformity  to  our  duties  and  our 
interest." 

Third.  The  declaration  of  the  President  does  not  contain  a  definite 
statement  of  the  action  which  would  be  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  the  scheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance  being  carried  out.  He 
says  that  the  prosecution  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety,  and  would  be  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  United  States.  Hut  there  are  many 
ways  of  treating  a  k'  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition."  It 
may  be  ignored,  or  it  may  provoke  a   mere   protest,  or  it  may  result  in 

war,  -depending   upon   oircumstanc         The    Presidents    lingua] 
therefore,  did  not  commit  his  Administration  to  any  particular  course 

of  action,  but  left  it  free  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require  Of  permit. 

Briefly  stated,  therefore,  the  declaration   meant  that  the  United 

States    would    Consider    as   perilous    and     unfriendly    to   it    an   attempt 

on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  engaged  in  a  cm  free 

government,  to  extend   ita  operations  to  this  oontinent;    and    that, 
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viewing  the  attempt  in  such  a  light,  it  would  act  as  circumstances 
should  demand.  The  meaning  of  the  language  cannot  be  extended 
so  as  to  commit  the  United  States  to  interfere  against  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  American  soil  by  a  European  nation  through  either  purchase 
or  conquest 

The  Holy  Alliance  expired  long  ago,  and  its  work  has  been  undone 
by  the  European  revolutions  which  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
Constitutional  government  is  in  the  ascendency  to-day  in  the  very 
capitals  where  the  schemes  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  formed,  and 
reaction  is  hardly  possible.  Absolutism  cannot  hold  its  own  in  the 
land  of  its  birth,  much  less  extend  its  power  to  the  American  conti- 
nents. Yet  it  is  only  to  such  an  attempted  extension  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  refers.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
that  doctrine  furnishes  a  guide  for  the  settlement  of  any  question  of 
ign  policy  which  actually  confronts  our  government 
It  is  not  here  contended  that  a  foreign  government  should  be 
allowed  to  acquire  a  foot  of  American  Boil  :  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  allowed  to  *  any  indemnity  from  Nicaragua,  or  to  extend  her 

ib   Venezuela     But  whatever  course   the   United  States 
-.it  cannot  pretend   to  be  guided   by'  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  tor  that  doctrine  relates  to  wholly  different  matters, 
and  is  of  no  more  vain  rule  for  the  decisioD  of  these  questions 

than  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  non-elect  Infants. 
Further,  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  thus  understood  i  ot  to-day  sug- 

ii    polit  application    meant    a    vigOIOUS 

ign  policy  in  L828,  when  it  promulgated;   but  a  foreign  policy 

which  to-day  depends  i<>r  it  r  upon  the  application  of  this  doctrine 

be  a  v<  ak  policy,  for  there  is  do  Btate  of  affairs  at  present 

■  which  the  Monro.-  doctrine  could  1"-  applied     The  political 
declaring  his  i  nee  to  that  doctrine  up- 

hold Licythe  ion  for  which  long  ago  disappeared,  and  is  Likely 

ain, 
One  vrord  the  legal  status  of  the  doctrine    It  was  i  statement 

of  the  opinion  of  the  Pre  idenl  upon  i  matter  of  foreign  policy,  given 
m  p .  ntutioii.il  duty  •  e  to  ( k>n« 

(formation  of  the  state  of  the  [Jnion,  and  to  recommend  to  its 

.  ami  c  .  pedient." 

It  v.         'rnu  the  po  i       press  alone    the  legi  lative  branch  of 

>  adopt  for  the  United  States  the  polioy  thus  recom< 
mended  by  the  1V<   .■!•         *  mt  have  taken  a  directly  oppo- 
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site  course,  and  in  such  an  event  the  opinion  of  Congress,  and  not  that 
of  the  President,  would  have  guided  the  policy  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  session  during  which  this  Message  was  sent,  and  which  was 
intended  to  commit  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  Message,  was  quietly  ignored.  Even  if  Congress  had 
been  in  accord  with  the  President  in  the  matter,  the  doctrine  would 
not  have  had  the  force  of  a  precedent — sufficiently  binding  to  commit 
the  United  States  to  the  same  policy  at  any  future  time — so  long  as 
no  occasion  had  arisen  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  the  United  States 
had  not  actually  done  so.  The  declaration  was  simply  a  proposition, 
by  the  President  to  Congress,  of  a  policy  which  Congress  never  adopted, 
and  which  the  country  did  not  act  upon.  It  was  a  popular  sentiment 
expressed  by  a  popular  President,  and  nothing  more. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  debates  and  the  action  of 
Congress  in  the  Panama  and  Yucatan  questions,  for  the  light  which 
they  throw  on  the  attitude  of  Congress  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  ;  the 
action  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Maximilian  into  Mexico  is,  for  the  same  reason,  interesting  in  this 
connection :  but  my  space  will  not  permit  such  a  review.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  a  study  of  these  events  will  confirm  the  soundness 
of  the  position  here  taken, — that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  intended  to 
apply  to  a  state  of  facts  which  no  longer  exists,  and  that  it  cannot  to-day 
have  any  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  the  re- 
mainder of  the  American  continents,  much  less  the  potent  and  far-reach- 
ing influence  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  many  writers  and  speakers. 

Alfred  C.  Cassatt. 


THOMAS  CAELYLE :  HIS  WORK  AND  INFLUENCE. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during  a  long  life,  cherished  an  aversion, 
Platonic  rather  than  militant,  for  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  Had  any 
one  told  him  that  out  of  the  land  where  oats  were  fed  to  men  there 
should  issue  soon  after  his  death  a  master  of  romance,  an  incomparable 
singer,  and  a  historian  without  rival,  we  can  well  imagine  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  would  have  said,  "  Sir,  that  is  impossible  !  "  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  Scotland  has  shed  her  influence 
through  the  world  in  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Burns,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle ;  and  she  has  taken  sweet  vengeance  on  the  burly 
Doctor  himself,  by  creating  in  James  Boswell  not  only  the  best  of 
British  biographers,  but  one  bo  far  the  best  that  no  other  can  be  named 
•rorth  y  to  stand  second  to  him.  We  now  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
the  last  of  these  great  Scotchmen, — Thomas  Carlyle, — and  it  is  fitting 
that  raid  ^nrv*-y  his  life  and  work. 

In  a  time  like  onr  own,  when  literature  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic L  riginal  energy  ;  when  the  best  minds  are  busy  with  criticism 
rather  than  with  creation ;  when  ephemeral  Btory-tellera  and  spineless 
plea  of  culture  pass  forma  nd  sincere  but  uninspired  scholars 
have  our  *           but  move  us  not, — we  shall  do  well  to  contemplate 

v  the  man  who  by  bis  personality  and  bis  books  has  nobly  swayed 
aerations  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  who,  as  the  years 

ie,  loonu  more  and  more  certainly  as  the  foremost  modern  British 
man  of  lettera  lien  may  look  distorted  to  their  contemporaries,  like 
the  figures  in  a  Chinese  picture  ;  but  Time,  the  wisest  of  painters,  Beta 
them  in  their  true  perspective,  gives  them  their  just  proportions,  and 
their  permanent  features  in  light  and  shade.  And  sufficient 
tune  hi  -1  Cor  as  to  perceive  that  Carlyle  belongs  to  that 

thrice-winnowed  i  primates  whom  posterity  crowns.     lie 

holds  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  position  similar  to  Johnson's  In  the 

iteenth,  and  to  Milton's  in  the  seventeenth, — each  masterful,  l>nt  in 
a  different  way ;  each  typifying  hi  ithout  losing  his  individuality; 

all  brothen  in  pre-eminent 

When,  for  conveni'  i    ■  ■■   classify   Carlyle   among    men   of 
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letters,  we  fail  to  describe  him  adequately.  The  phrase  suggests  too 
little.  Charles  Lamb,  the  lovable,  is  the  true  type  of  men  of  letters, 
who  illuminate,  sweeten,  delight,  and  entertain  us.  Carlyle  was  far 
more  ;  he  was  a  mighty  moral  force,  using  many  forms  of  literature — 
criticism,  biography,  history,  pamphlets — as  its  organs  of  expression. 
He  had,  as  the  discerning  Goethe  said  of  him,  unborrowed  principles 
of  conviction,  by  which  he  tested  the  world.  He  felt  the  compulsion 
of  a  great  message  entrusted  to  him.  There  rings  through  most  of  his 
utterances  the  uncompromising  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets, — a  tone  which,  if  it  do  not  persuade  us,  we  call  arrogant,  yet 
which  speaks  the  voice  of  conscience  to  those  who  give  it  heed.  What, 
then,  was  his  message  ? — what  those  unborrowed  principles  of  convic- 
tion by  which  he  judged  his  time  ? 

Born  in  the  poor  village  of  Ecclefechan  on  December  4,  1795,  his 
childhood  and  youth  were  spent  amid  those  stern  conditions  by  which, 
rather  than  by  affluence,  brave,  self-reliant,  earnest  characters  are 
moulded.  His  parents  were  Calvinists,  to  whom  religion  was  the  chief 
concern,  and  who  taught  him  by  example  the  severe  virtues  of  that 
grim  sect  Next  to  religion,  and  its  active  manifestation  in  a  pious 
life,  they  prized  education,  begrudging  themselves  no  sacrifices  by 
which  their  son  might  attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  They 
wished  him  to  be  a  minister,  but  when  he  came  to  maturity  he  recog- 
nized his  unfitness  for  that  vocation  and  abandoned  it.  They  acqui- 
esced regretfully,  little  dreaming  that  he  who  refused  to  be  confined  in 
some  Annandale  pulpit  should  become  the  foremost  preacher  of  his  age. 

Carlyle's  reluctance  was  rooted  in  conscientious  scruples.  He  began 
by  questioning  the  authority  of  his  Church  ;  he  went  on  to  sift  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  Little  by  little  the  whole  wondrous  fabric  ^i 
supernatural  Christianity  crumbled  before  him.  He  could  not  but  be 
honest  with  himself ;  he  could  not  but  see  how  Hebrew  legend  had 
overgrown  the  stern  ethical  code  attributed  to  Moses  ;  how  the  glo 
of  Paul  and  Augustine  and  a  hundred  later  religionists  had  changed  ^<r 
perverted  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ  Awestruck,  he  beheld  the 
God  of  his  youth  vanish  out  of  the  world.  He  wandered  in  the  wil- 
derness of  doubt;  he  wrestled  daily  and  nightly  with  despair.  And 
then  slowly,  painfully,  after  brooding  through  Long  wars,  he  saw  the 
outlines  of  a  larger  faith  emerge  from  the  gloom.  H*w  fortified  himself 
by  acknowledging  that,  since  righteousness  is  eternal,  it  cannot  perish 
when  we  reject  whatever  opinions  some  Council  of  Westminster,  of 

Trent,  or  of  Nice  may  have  resolved  about  it 
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Only  earnest  souls  who  have  experienced  the  wrench  which  comes 

when  we  first  break  away  from  the  bondage  of  an  artificial  religion, 

and  perceive  that  the  moral  law  may  be  something  very  different  from 

dogmas,  know  the  pang  it  costs.     The  dread  of  losing  the  truth  when 

errors  are  thrown  over — nay,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  being  able 

to  decide  what  is  truth — causes  many  to  hesitate,  and  some  to  turn 

back.     Carlyle  was  not,  of  course,  the  first  in  Britain  to  tread  the 

desolate  path  from  Superstition  into  Kationalism.     In  the  eighteenth 

century — to  go  no  farther  back — two  very  eminent  minds  had  preceded 

him ;  but  in  both  Hume  and  Gibbon  the  intellectual  predominated 

over  the  moral  nature,  and  to  temperaments  like  theirs  the  pangs  of  new 

birth  are  always  less  acute.     It  is  because  in  Carlyle  the  moral  nature 

preponderated, — intense,   fiery,   and   enduring, — that   he   became  the 

*sman  of  myriads  who  since  him  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

If  we  were  to  hazard  a  generalization  which  should  sum  up  the 

nineteenth  century,  might  we  not  affirm  that  the  chief  business  of  the 

century  lias  been  to  establish  a  basis  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  what 

of  the  laws  governing  the  universe?     Hitherto,  for  ages 

fther,  men  have  not  consciously  <l<>n<>  this,  but  they  have  accepted 

idards  handed  down  t«»  them  by  earlier  men,  who  compounded  these 

■lanls  out  of  little  knowledge,  much  ignorance,  legend,  and  hearsay. 

always  been,  but  usually,  like  the  sceptics  who 

flourished  in  I  ntury,  they  have  differed  from  the  doubters  in 

the  degree  <>f  their  moral  intensity.    WTiether  we  turn  to  Carlyle 

ire  find  cadi  tirelessly  busy  in  substituting  for  the 

worn-out  tenets  of  the  past,  springs  of  belief  and  conduct  worthy  to 

tened  «•.  'ii-<-i<-n<-.'. 
Bere,  then,  we  have  the  corner-stone  of  Oarlyle's  influence.     Our 
world   is  a   moral  world;    conscience  and   righteousness  are  eternal 
odependent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  any  church,     If  we  seek 
for  a  definite  statement  of  Oarlyle's  creed,  we  shall  be  disappointed ; 
sr  formulated  any.     After  breaking  loose  from  <>ne  prison,  be 
Jd  have  scoffed  at  tin-  idea  of  voluntarily  looking  himself  up  in 
another.     He  h.-M  that  to  j>. >s.-«\-s  a  moral  s<  to  po   .   *  its  justifi- 

cation ;  tl.  cnence  is  a  fact  transcending   logic  j  conscious- 

ness or  life  it  .if  does,     in  til*-  |.n-.  •!!<•«•  of  this  supreme  fac1  li<-  cared 
little  for  i1  The  immanence  of  God   v.  a.  to  him  an  ever- 

pn  i  .vfnl  \  <nt 

L    ewi  e,  when  oe  to  examine  his  philo  ophy,  we  discover 

that  he  acted  no  forma]  system,     Ee  absorbed  the  doctrine  of 
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Kant  and  his  followers,  and  may  be  classed,  by  those  who  insist  that 
every  man  shall  have  a  label,  among  the  transcendentalists :  but  his 
main  interest  was  the  application  of  moral  laws  to  life,  the  trial  of  men 
and  institutions  in  the  court  of  conscience,  rather  than  the  exercise  of 
the  intellect  in  metaphysical  speculations.  The  mystery  of  evil  may 
not  be  explained  for  some  ages,  if  ever  ;  while  we  argue  about  it,  evil 
grows :  the  one  indispensable  duty  for  all  of  us,  he  would  say,  is  to 
combat  evil  in  ourselves  and  in  society  now  and  here.  The  staunch  sea- 
man, when  his  ship  founders,  does  not  waste  time  in  meditating  why 
it  should  be  that  water  will  sink  a  ship,  but  he  will  build  a  craft,  if 
haply  he  may  thereby  come  off  safe. 

In  these  respects  we  behold  Carlyle  a  true  representative  of  his  time. 
Before  the  vast  bulk  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  pain,  he  did  not  cower  ;  he 
would  fight  it  manfully.  But  the  smoke  of  battle  darkened  him.  The 
spectacle  of  mankind,  dwelling  in  Eternity,  yet  ignorant  of  their  heri- 
tage, pursuing  "  desires  whose  purpose  ends  in  Time  "  ;  of  souls  engaged 
from  dawn  to  dusk  of  their  swift-fleeting  existence,  not  on  soul's  busi- 
ness, but  on  body's  business,  worshipping  idols  they  know  to  be  false, 
deceiving,  persecuting,  slaying  each  other, — confirmed  a  tendency  to 
pessimism  to  which  his  early  Calvinism  had  predisposed  him.  But 
Carlyle's  pessimism  must  not  be  confounded  with  Swift's  misanthropy, 
or  with  Leopardi's  blank  despair,  or  with  the  despicable  Schopenhauer's 
cosmic  negation  of  good.  Carlyle  was  neither  cynic  nor  misanthrope. 
He  might  exclaim  with  Ecclesiastes,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  I 
but  he  would  mean  that  the  ways  and  works  of  man  are  vain  in  com- 
parison with  his  possibilities,  and  with  the  incalculable  worth  of  right- 
eousness. "Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,"  he  says,  "comes  of  his 
greatness;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  winch  with  all  his 
cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite.  Always  there  la  a 
black  spot  in  our  sunshine  :  it  is  even  the  Shadow  of  Ounn-i- 

These  being  the  elements  of  Carlyle's  moral  nature,  Lei  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  world  which  he  was  to  test  by  his  unborrowed  prin- 
ciples of  conviction.  He  came  on  the  scene  dining  the  deoade  oi  re 
action  which  followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo  Official  Europe, 
confounding  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  with  the  causes  underlying  the 
Revolution,  supposed  that  in  crushing  one  it  had  destroyed  the  other. 
The  motto  of  the  old  Regime  had  been  Pri vHege,  of  the  New  it  was 
Merit  The  revived  political  fashions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
cut  by  such  elegant  tailors  as  tfetternioh,  Castlereagh,  and  Polignac, 
chafed  a  generation  which  had  grown  used  to  a  freer  costume.      At 
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time  there  yawns  between  the  ideals  and  the  practices  of  society  a 
discrepancy  which  provokes  the  censure  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
sarcasm  of  the  cynic ;  bnt  in  a  time  like  the  Kestoration,  when  some 
men  consciously  repudiated  and  none  sincerely  believed  the  system 
thrust  upon  them,  the  chasm  between  profession  and  performance  must 
open  wider  still,  revealing  not  only  the  noble  failures  born  of  earnest 
but  baffled  endeavor,  but  also  all  the  hideous  growths  of  hypocrisy,  of 
deceptions,  insincerities,  and  intellectual  fraud.  And  in  very  truth  the 
Old  Regime  resuscitated  by  Europe's  oligarchs  was  doubly  condemned  : 
first,  as  being  unfitted  to  the  new  age  ;  and  second,  as  having  marked 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  nourished,  the  logical  conclusion 
of  a  political  and  social  epoch.  In  1820  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
of  the  tree  of  Feudalism  were  dead :  he  was  not  a  wise  man  who 
imagined  that  the  still  surviving  upper  branches  would  long  keep 
green. 

Not  alone  in  the  political  constitution  of  society  were  momentous 
changes  operating,  They  but  represented  the  attempt  of  man  to  work 
out,  in  his  civic  and  social  relations,  ideas  which  had  already  penetrated 
i  and  liis  philosophy.  Distil  those  ideas  to  their  inmost 
.  its  name  is  Liberty.  The  old  Church,  whether  Roman  or 
r  '••  itant,  lay  rotting  at  anchor  in  the  land-locked  bayou  of  Authority  ; 
and  the  pioneers  of  the  new  convictions,  abandoning  ber  and  her  cargo 
of  antiquated  dogmas,  had  pushed  on  across  intervening  morasses  to 

shore  of  the  illimitable  Bea  ;  yea,  they  were  launching  thereon  their 

skiffs  of    modern    pattern,    and    resolutely,    hopefully   steering   whither 

their  consciences  pointed     Better  the  storms  of  the  living  ocean  than 
ia  <>f  that  stagnant,  scum-breeding  pool  |     Bui  a  church  is  of 
all  institutions  that  to  which  men  cling  most,  Btubbornly,  paying  it,  lip- 
doctrines  h;r.  ■  i    bape  their  conduct,  or  to 
lift  their  aspirations ;  trying  to  believe,  in  spite  of  their  unbelief,  that, 
ill  continue  to  he  to  them  .1  source  of  strength  as  it  once  was  t-» 
their  Eathers  ;  preserving  forms,  but  veneering  them  with  contradictory 
meanii!                   at  1    '  to  declare  that  an  institution  must  be  kept, 
if  (or  no  other         m  than  because  it  once  fulfilled  the  purposes  for 
which  it.  ;            inadequate     The  aroma  of  association  has  for  some 
minds  the  potency  of  original   inspiration     Who  can  ponder  on  life 
iroeiving  that  whereas  in  their  business,  their  possessions, 
then-  love,  ;ui(j  their  bate,  men  re  enl  dictation  ;  in  matters  beyond  the 
f  <••  p'Ti'i  !<•<•.  and  coiisc.pi.-iitlv  i„-Voii«l  proof,     ;i-;  the  conditions 
of  a  future  life,     mni  credulously  accept  the  guidance  of  others  as 
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ignorant  as  themselves,  from  whom  in  their  business  or  their  passions 
they  would  submit  to  no  interference. 

Needless  to  say  the  revived  Old  Regime  entrenched  itself  behind 
whatever  church  it  found  standing :  in  Prussia  the  Lutheran,  in  Eng- 
land the  Anglican,  in  Scotland  the  Calvinist,  in  the  Latin  countries  the 
Roman.  The  ecclesiastical  institution  might  not  humanize  the  masses, 
but  it  held  them  in  check ;  it  might  not  spiritualize  the  classes,  but  it 
taught  them  that  in  rallying  to  its  support  they  were  best  guarding 
their  own  privileges.  Metternich,  whom  we  call  the  representative  of 
the  Restoration,  did  not  scruple  to  announce  that,  as  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Church  tmd  State  were  identical,  the  Church  could  only  be 
saved  by  upholding  the  State.  Not  for  the  first  time  in  history  was 
the  priest  a  policeman  in  disguise. 

Into  this  world  of  transition  Thomas  Carlyle  strode  with  his  store 
of  unborrowed  principles.  Right  or  wrong,  his  convictions  were  his 
own ;  therefore  they  were  realities  that  need  not  fear  a  conflict  with 
ghosts  of  dead  convictions  and  insincerities. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  facts  that  amazed  him  was  the  monstrous 
unreality  in  that  transitional  society.  By  the  census  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  rated  as  Christians ;  by  their  acts  they  seemed  little 
better  than  barbarians.  What  availed  the  Established  Church,  in  which 
livings  were  assigned  at  the  pleasure  of  some  dissolute  noble,  fox- 
hunting parsons  were  given  the  cure  of  souls,  and  worldlings  or  un- 
believers rose  to  be  bishops  ?  Could  the  loudest  protestations  explain 
the  existence  of  great,  gaunt,  brutalized  masses,  beyond  the  pale  of 
human  charity  ;  every  working  horse  sleek,  well  lodged,  and  well  fed, 
but  innumerable  working  men  dying  of  hunger  or  lodged  in  the  alms- 
house ?  Can  that  be  true  civilization  in  which  the  various  constituents 
recognize  no  interdependence,  and  only  a  few  usurp  benefits  whiob  are 
pernicious  unless  they  be  free  to  all  ?  Respectability,  and  not  virtue, 
— that,  Carlyle  declared,  was  John  Bull's  ideal,  and  he  opened  fire 
upon  its  chief  allies,  Sham  and  Cant  Be  Bpared  do  prejudices,  he 
respected  no  institutions.  With  sarcasm  until  then  unknown  in  Eng- 
lish, he  unmasked  one  artificiality  after  another,  disclosing  the  cruelty 
or  the  hypocrisy  which  lurked  behind  it,  and  setting  0\  er  against  it 
the  true  nature  of  the  thing  it  pretended  to  be.  To  interpret  such  con- 
ditions by  the  criterion  of  conscience  was  to  condemn  them. 

But  Carlyle's  mission  was  not   merely  to  destroy  :  he  shattered  error 

in  order  thai  the  ologged  fountain  of  truth  might  onoe  more  gush  forth. 
Before  eyes  Long  dimmed  with  gazing  on  insincerity,  he  would  hold  up 
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shining  patterns  of  sincerity ;  souls  groping  for  guidance,  lie  would 
stay  and  comfort  by  precedents  of  strength  ;  hearts  pursuing  false  idols, 
he  would  chasten  by  examples  of  truth.  Men  talked — and  nowhere 
more  dogmatically  than  in  the  churches — as  if  Grod,  after  having  im- 
parted his  behests  to  a  few  Hebrews  ages  ago,  had  retired  into  some 
remote  empyrean,  and  busied  himself  no  more  with  the  affairs  of  men. 
But  to  Carlyle  the  immanence  of  God  was  an  ever-present  reality, 
manifesting  itself  throughout  all  history  and  in  every  individual 
conscience,  but  nowise  more  clearly  than  in  the  careers  of  great  men. 

Thus  he  made  it  his  business  to  set  before  his  contemporaries 
models  worthy  of  veneration,  for  he  recognized  that  worship  is  a  pri- 
mary moral  need.  "  Great  Men,"  he  says,  "  are  the  inspired  (speaking 
and  acting)  Texts  of  that  divine  Book  of  Revelations,  whereof  a  Chapter 
is  completed  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  by  some  named  History"  In 
this  spirit  he  introduced  Goethe,  the  latest  of  the  heroes,  to  English 

lers,  as  the  man  who,  from  amid  chaos  similar  to  that  which  be- 
wildered them,  had  climbed  to  a  position  where  life  could  be  lived 
nobly,  rationally,  well.     "  Close  your  Byron,  open  your  Goethe,"  was 

advice  to  those  in  whom  Byron's  mingled  defiance  and  sentimental- 
ity found  an  echo.  II.-  showed  in  Cromwell  how  religious  zeal  is 
something  very  different  from  a  phantom  faith.  lie  laid  ba re  the  truth 
in  Mahomet  Be  made  Lather  live  again,  And  all  to  the  end  that  he 
might  convince  his  dazed  contemporaries  that  in  no  age,  if  we  look 
deeply,  shall  we  Look  in  vain  for  concrete,  living  examples  of  those 
qualities  which  are  ind  able  to  right  action ;  that  salvation — the 

purging  of  the  char  is  won  1.  rcising  virtues,  and  not  by 

conforming  pped  routine;  that  the  authority  of  conscience 

not  a  mere  mechanism  which  God  wound  npand  gave 
and  has  been  transmitted  by  them  to  as.     As  an  anti- 
dot  rilizing  doubt,  Carlyle  prescribed  the  simple  remedy  which 
sums  up  the  wisdom  of  all  the  i  M  Do  the  Duty  which  Liesneare  t 

•.  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  Duty  !  Thy  second  Duty  will 
already  ha  ome  cl<  En  this  fashion  did  OarlyL   discharge 

mission  a  fl  moral  regenerator.  We  live  as  individuals,  and  to  the 
individual  ence  he  made  his  appeal,  caring  little  for  the  organiza- 

tion of  principles  into  institutions.  Etather,  like  every  individualist, 
did  he  incline  to  deprecate  the  numbing  effect  of   institutions.     Let 

•i  unit  b  in  order  that  whatever  the  collective  units  shall 

i      ■         too. 
jii  mind,  we  shall  mo  1- 1  tand  Oarlyle'a  attitude  toward 
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the  great  social  and  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  The  watch- 
word which  had  inspired  generous  minds  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
was  Liberty,  and  after  the  thunders  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  had 
drowned  it  died  away,  it  rang  out  its  summons  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore, never  again  to  be  quite  deadened,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Old 
Ke'gime.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  Liberty  to  government  re- 
sulted in  setting  up  Democracy  as  the  ideal  political  system.  Since 
every  citizen  in  the  State  bears,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  fraction  of 
the  burden  of  taxation,  and  since  he  is  affected  by  the  laws,  and  inter- 
ested, even  to  the  point  of  laying  down  his  life,  in  the  preservation  of 
his  country,  Democracy  declares  that  he  should  have  an  equal  part 
with  every  other  citizen  in  determining  what  the  taxes  and  policy  of 
his  State  shall  be  ;  and  it  thrusts  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  choos- 
ing his  own  governors  and  representatives.  To  Carlyle  this  ideal 
seemed  chimerical.  Honest,  just,  and  intelligent  government  is  of  all 
social  contrivances  the  most  difficult :  by  what  miracle,  therefore,  shall 
the  sum  of  the  opinions  of  a  million  voters,  severally  ignorant,  be  intel- 
ligent ?  As  well  blow  a  million  soap-bubbles,  each  thinner  than  gos- 
samer, and  expect  that  collectively  they  will  be  hard  as  steel !  Or, 
admitting  that  the  representatives  Demos  chooses  be  not  so  incompetent 
as  itself,  how  shall  they  be  kept  disinterested  ?  Their  very  numbers 
not  only  make  them  unmanageable,  but  so  divide  responsibility  that 
any  individual  among  them  can  shift  from  his  own  shoulders  the  blame 
for  corrupt  or  harmful  laws.  Moreover,  popular  government  means 
party  government,  and  that  means  compromise.  To  Carlyle,  principles 
were  either  right  or  wrong,  and  between  right  and  wrong  he  saw  do 
neutral  ground  for  compromise.  Party  government  cleaves  to  expedi- 
ency, which  at  best  is  only  a  half-truth :  but  half-truth  is  also  half- 
error,  and  any  infinitesimal  taint  of  error  vitiates  the  truth  to  which  it 
clings.  Finally,  Democracy  substitutes  a  new,  many -headed  tyranny — 
more  difficult  to  destroy  because  many-headed — for  the  tyranny  it 
would  abolish. 

Such  objections  Carlyle  urged  with  consummate  vigor.  He  fore- 
saw, too,  many  of  the  other  evils  which  have  accompanied  the  develop- 
ment of  this  system  to  impair  its  efficacy,  BUCh  as  the  rise  of  a  elass  of 
professional  politicians,  of  political   sophists,   of  corrupt  "  b  6X< 

pert  iu  the  art  of  wheedling  the  ignorant  many,  and  thereby  of  frustrat- 
ing the  initial  purpose  of  the  system.     His  opposition  did  do!  spring 

from   desire   to  see   the   masses  downtrodden,  DUl  front  conviction  that 

they  need  guidance  and  enlightenment,  and  that  thej  are  therefore  no 
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more  competent  to  choose  their  own  law-makers  than  children  are  to 
choose  their  own  teachers.  In  knowledge  of  pnblic  affairs  Demos  is 
still  a  child, — innocent,  well-intentioned,  if  you  will;  but  ignorant,  and 
by  this  system  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  unscrupulous. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  charge  that  Carlyle,  in  his  exaltation 
of  the  Strong  Man,  worshipped  crude  force.  Let  us  grant  that  on  the 
surface  the  accusation  seems  plausible  :  but  when  we  seek  deeper,  we 
shall  discover  that  he  exalts  Cromwell  and  Frederick,  not  because  they 
were  despots,  but  because,  in  his  judgment,  they  knew  better  than  any 
other  man,  or  group  of  men,  in  their  respective  countries,  how  to  gov- 
ern. Their  ability  was  their  justification  :  their  force  but  the  symbol 
of  their  ability.  "  Weakness" — Carlyle  was  fond  of  quoting — "  is  the 
only  misery."  What  is  ignorance  but  weakness  (through  lack  of 
training)  of  the  intellect?  In  the  incessant  battle  of  life, — and  few 
men  have  been  more  constantly  impressed  than  Carlyle  by  the  battle- 
aspect  of  life, — weakness  of  whatever  kind  succumbs  to  strength.  Evil 
perpetually  marshals  its  forces  against  Good. — positive,  aggressive 
forces,  to  be  overcome  neither  by  inertia,  nor  indifference,  nor  half- 
hearted compromise,  but  by  hurling  stronger  forces  of  Q-ood  against 
thom.  Interpreting  Carlyle's  views  thus,  we  perceive  why  he  extolled 
Man  and  distrusted  the  aj  morance  of  Democracy. 

Furthermore,  we  must  not  forge!  that  he  never  considered  politics  the 
prime  business  of  life:  first]  make  the  masses  righteous,  next,  enlight- 

d,  and  then  they  will  naturally  organize  a  righteous  and  enlightened 

eminent  WTien  Carlyle  rejoined  to  the  zealots  of  Democracy  or 
other  pan*  Adopt  your  Qev<         em  If  yon  must,  will  not  the 

te  old  human  emits  operate  it?  Were  it  not  wiser  to  perfect  them 
itagonized  the  spirit  of  the  age :  wisely  or  not,  only  time 
can  Those  of  us  who  would  reject  bis  arguments  would  never- 
admit  thai  I>«i racy  is  still  <>u  trial 

With  equal  I  be  attacked  the  cheap  optimism  based  on 

material  pi  which  I  »f  the  enormous  commercial  expansion 

the  invention  of  machinery  ;  which  boasts  <>f  the  rapid 

increase  in  population,    bo  many  more  million  mouths  to  feed  and 

>  much  more  food  and  raiment  produced,     from 

ide     The  e  tad  .  be  in  isted,  are  not  of  themselves  evi« 

f\i:wc.+  of  |,i..  Y<>ur  inventions  procure  greater  comfort,  a  more 

ryj  bat  'I"  comfort  and  luxury  necessarily  build  up 

do  they  not  rather  unbuild    it?     Aje  your  newly-bred 

millions  of  bodies  more  than  bodies?    T  census  of  souls,  has  theif 
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number  increased  ?  Though  your  steam-horse  carries  you  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  have  you  thereby  become  more  virtuous  ?  Though  the  lightning 
bears  your  messages,  have  you  gained  bravery  ?  Of  old,  your  aristoc- 
racy were  soldiers  :  is  the  brewer  who  rises  from  his  vats  to  the  House 
of  Lords, — is  any  other  man  owing  his  promotion  to  the  tradesman's 
skill  in  heaping  wealth, — more  worshipful  than  they  ?  Let  us  not  say 
that  this  amazing  industrial  expansion  may  not  conduce  to  the  uplift- 
ing of  character ;  but  let  us  strenuously  affirm  that  it  is  of  itself  no  indi- 
cation of  moral  progress,  and  that,  if  it  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  spiritual  growth,  it  will  surely  lead  society  by  the 
Byzantine  high  road  to  effeminacy,  exhaustion,  and  death. 

A  different  gospel,  this,  from  that  which  Carlyle's  great  rival, 
Macaulay,  was  preaching, — Macaulay,  who  lauded  the  inventor  of  a 
useful  machine  above  all  philosophers  !  Different  from  the  optimism 
— which  gauges  by  bulk — of  the  newspapers  and  the  political  ha- 
ranguers  !  Different,  because  true  !  Yet,  though  it  sounded  harsh,  it 
stirred  consciences — which  smug  flatterings  and  gratulations  can  never 
do ;  and  it  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  that  movement  which  has 
come  to  overshadow  all  others,  the  movement  to  reconstruct  society  on 
a  basis  not  of  privilege,  not  of  bare  legality,  but  of  mutual  obligations. 

Any  inventory,  however  brief,  of  Carlyle's  substance,  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  reference  to  his  quarrel  with  Science.  To 
Science  a  large  part  of  the  best  intelligence  of  our  age  has  been  de- 
voted,— a  sign  of  the  breaking  away  of  the  best  minds  from  the  steril- 
izing quibbles  of  theology  into  fields  where  knowledge  can  be  ascertained. 
It  is  a  truism  that  Science  has  advanced  further  in  our  century  than  in 
all  preceding  time.  By  what  paradox,  then,  should  Carlyle  slight  its 
splendid  achievements  ?  Was  it  not  because  he  revolted  from  the 
materialistic  tendency  which  he  believed  to  be  inseparable  from  Sci- 
ence, and  which  predominated  a  generation  ago  more  than  it  does  to- 
day ?  Materialism  Carlyle  regarded  as  a  Gorgon's  head,  the  sight  oi 
which  would  inevitably  petrify  man's  moral  nature. 

Moreover,  Carlyle's  method  differed  radically  from  thai  o!  the  sci- 
entific man,  who  describes  processes  and  investigates  relations,  hut 
does  not  explain  causes.     Pledged  to  his  allegiance  to  tangible  facta, 

the  man  of  science  looks  at  things  serially,  |>ays  heed  to  :iti  individual 
as  a  link  in  an  endless  chain  rather  than  as  an  individual,  lavs  emphasis 

on  aver  itherthanon  particulars.     To  him  tins  method  la  alone 

honest,  and,  thanks  to  it,  a  single  science  to  .lav  commands  more  authen- 
ticated  facta  than  all  the  scienee. ;    had    lil'ty    \  cars    ago.       But    there 
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facts  of  supreme  importance,  which,  up  to  the  present  at  least,  this 
method  does  not  solve.  The  mystery  of  the  origin  of  life  still  confronts 
us.  Consciousness,  the  Sphinx,  still  mutely  challenges  the  caravans 
which  file  before  her.  The  revelations  of  Science  seem,  under  one 
aspect,  but  descriptions  of  the  habitations  of  life  from  the  protoplasmic 
cell  up  to  the  human  body.  Immense  though  the  value  of  such  a 
register  be,  we  are  not  deceived  into  imagining  that  it  explains  ultimates. 
How  came  life  into  protoplasm  at  all  ?  Whence  each  infinitesimal  in- 
crement of  life,  recognizable  at  last  in  the  budding  of  some  new  organ  ? 
And  when  we  arrive  at  man,  whence  came  his  personality  ?  Each  of 
us  is  not  only  one  in  a  genealogical  series  stretching  back  to  the  unrea- 
soning, conscienceless  amoeba,  but  a  clearly  defined  individual,  a  little 
world  in  himself,  to  whom  his  love,  his  sorrow,  his  pain  and  joy  and 
terror  transcend  in  vividness  all  the  experiences  of  all  previous  men : 
a  microcosm,  having  its  own  immediate  relations — absolute  relations — 
with  the  infinite  macrocosm.     Science,  bent  on  establishing  present 

s,  measures  by  Boons,  counts  by  millions,  and  has  warrant  for  ignor- 

;r  brief  span  or  mine  ;  but  to  you  and  me  these  few  decades  are 

all   in  all.      11  r   it   may   fan'  with  the   millions,  you  and   I   have 

ipply  which  the  rience  of  the  entire 

animal  kingdom  can  «_riv<>  us  no  help.     Upon  these  most  human  aeeds 

lyle  fastened,  t<>  the  exclusion  of  what  he  held  t<>  be  unnecessary  to 
the  furtherance  of  our  spiritual  welfare.  II«'  busied  himself  with  ulti- 
mates and  the  Absolute  •  rof  development,  but  the  de- 
velopment attained ;  not  the  pedigree  of  bul  conscience  as 
me  pn  ]  not  the  species,  hut  the  individual, — 
orbing  inte 

Tlr  -<•<•  how  Oarlyle  approached  the  greal  questions  of  life 

invariably  as  a  moral  V    PC   I  ru<liti<  m,  which    too  often  tends  away 

from  the  human,  did  not  attract  him.     Science,  which  he  beheld  still 
piritualized,  he  undervalued:  what  I  |  to  know  the  "mile 

of  the  universe,  when  our  to  I  need  is  to  build  up 

In  politics,  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  likewise,  he  set  this 
tion  above  all  others:    before  its  august   presence  outward 
reforms  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

I  |{nii:trkal>Ie  ; 

profounds  import,  it  required  for  il  immation  the 

Unique    poi  of    Utterance    which    (-arlvle    )•'.  -.•-.■<!.        Anion.-    the 

'  \\\  i     i  prose  lie  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Michael 

of   painting.     Power,  elemental,  titanio, 
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rushing  forth  from  an  inexhaustible  moral  nature,  yet  guided  by  art, 
is  the  quality  in  both  which  first  startles  our  wonder.  The  great  pas- 
sages in  Carlyle's  works,  like  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  have  no  peers :  they  form  a  new  species,  of  which  they  are 
the  only  examples.  They  seem  to  defy  the  ordinary  canons  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  if  they  break  the  rules,  it  is  because  whoever  made  the 
rules  did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  such  works.  Transcendent 
Power,  let  it  take  whatever  shape  it  will, — volcano,  torrent,  Caesar, 
Buonarotti,  Carlyle, — proclaims :  "  Here  I  am, — a  fact :  make  of  me 
what  you  can  !     You  shall  not  ignore  me  !  " 

Of  Carlyle's  style  we  may  say  that,  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  one 
can  as  little  ignore  it  as  fail  to  perceive  that  he  makes  it  serve,  with 
equal  success,  whatever  purpose  he  requires.  It  can  explain,  it  can 
laugh,  it  can  draw  tears  ;  it  can  inveigh,  argue,  exhort ;  it  can  tell  a 
story  or  preach  a  sermon.  Carlyle  has,  it  is  computed,  the  largest 
vocabulary  in  English  prose.  His  endowment  of  imagination  and  of 
humor  beggars  all  his  competitors.  None  of  them  has  invented  so 
many  new  images,  or  given  to  old  images  such  fresh  pertinence.  Your 
first  impression,  on  turning  to  other  writings  after  his,  is  that  they  are 
pale,  and  dim,  and  cold  :  such  is  the  fascination  inalienable  from  power. 
Excess  there  may  be  in  so  vehement  a  genius :  repetition  there  must 
be  in  utterances  poured  out  during  sixty  years  ;  an  individuality 
intense  must  have  an  equally  individual  manner ;  but  there  is,  rightly 
speaking,  no  mannerism,  for  mannerism  implies  ait'ectation,  and  Car- 
lyle's primal  instinct  was  sincerity.  His  expression  is  an  organic  part 
of  himself,  and  shares  his  merits  and  defects. 

Carlyle  won  his  first  reputation  as  a  historian  ;  singularly  enough, 
his  achievements  in  history  have  temporarily  Buffered  a  partial  eclipse 
Teachers  in  our  colleges  refer  to  them  dubiously  or  not  at  all.  Does 
the  fault  lie  with  these  same  teachers,  or  with  Carlyle?  A  glance  at 
the  methods  of  the  school  of  historical  students  which  has  sprung  up 
during  the  last  generation  will  explain  the  disagreement 

History,  like  every  other  branch  of  intellectual  activity,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  doctrines  <>t"  Evolution-  That  most  fertile  work 
hypothesis  has  proved,  when  applied  here,  not  less  fruitful  than  in  other 
fields.  It  has  caused  the  annals  of  the  past  t<>  be  reinvestigated,  every 
document,  record,  and  monument  to  he  gathered  up,  and  the  results 
have  been  set  forth  from  the  new  point  of  view.  Evolutionary  science, 
as  we  saw  above,  fixes  its  attention  primarily  on  the  pi  f  do 

yelopment,  ami  r<  the  indii  idual,  in  comparison  with  a  speci< 
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the  race,  as  a  negligible  quantity.  A  similar  spirit  has  guided  historical 
students.  They  have  turned  away  from  "great  captains  with  their 
guns  and  drums,"  away  from  figure-head  monarchs,  away  from  the 
achievements  of  even  the  mightiest  individuals,  to  scrutinize  human 
action  in  its  collective  forms,  the  rise  and  supremacy  and  fall  of  institu- 
tions, "the  growth  of  parties,  the  waxing  and  waning  of  organisms  like 
Church  or  State,  in  whose  many-centuried  existence  individual  careers 
are  swallowed  up.  Using  the  methods  of  Science,  these  students  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  history  also  is  a  science,  which,  in  truth,  it 
can  never  be.  Judicial  temper,  patience,  veracity, — the  qualities  which 
they  rightly  magnify, — were  not  invented  by  them,  nor  are  these  the 
only  qualities  required  in  writing  history.  Speaking  broadly,  facts  lie 
within  the  reach  of  any  diligent  searcher.  But  a  fact  is  a  mere  pebble 
in  a  brook  until  some  David  comes  to  put  it  in  his  sling.  True  his- 
tory is  the  arrangement  and  interpretation  of  facts,  and — more  difficult 
still — insight  into  motives:  for  this  there  must  be  art,  there  must  be 
imagination. 

To  the  disciples  of  tin1  "  scientific  school  "  it  may  be  said  that  the 
heaping  up  of  -tores  of  facts— the  collection  of  manuscripts,  the 

Logning  of  document  shovelling  all  together  in  thick  volumes 

prefaced  by  forty  pages  of  bibliography,  each  paragraph  floating  on  a 

deep,   v  till  of  QOteS,  each  volume  bulging  with  a  score  of  ap- 

a  no  high  sense  history,  but  the  accumulation  of  material 
therefor.  It  bean  tii«'  same  relation  to  history  as  the  work  of  the 
quarryman  to  that  of  the  architect;  most  worthy  in  itself,  and  evi- 
dently indispensable,  hut  not  the  same  Stan<l  before  some  noble 
edifice,— Lincoln  Cathedral,  for  in  with  its  incomparable  site,  its 

and  m.  proportion  Q    it  until  you    Eeel   its  person- 

ality and  realize  that  this  is  a  living  idea,  the  embodiment  of  strength 
and  beauty  and  aspiration  and  awe,  -and  you  will  not  confound  the 

'•ntters   who   quarried    the    blocks   with   that,  of  the 

arch  i  who-  imagination  the  i  Neither  should 

i  en  the  historical  bodman  and  the  bistorian. 
[ndubitably,  .  <>f  the  highest  kind  may  be  written  from  the 

evolutio  ndpoint,  hut  •   works  of  the  lower  variety  pre- 

dom      •       Naturally,  therefore,  in  a  time  when  the  development  of 

command!  attention,  Carlyle,  who  magnifies  indi- 
viduals, will  he  i  |.      lint,   in    reality,  In  tones  Of  both  kinds  an; 

led,  to  .  applement  each  other.     A.11  institutions  originate  and  exist 

in  the  activities  of  individuals.     The  hero,  the  great  man,  makes  con- 
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crete  and  human  what  would  otherwise  be  abstract.  Environment  does 
not  wholly  explain  him.  It  is  easy  to  show  wherein  he  resembles  his  fel- 
lows ;  that  difference  from  them  which  constitutes  his  peculiar,  original 
gift  is  the  real  mystery,  which  the«study  of  resemblances  cannot  solve. 
Men  will  cease  to  be  men  when  personality  shall  lose  its  power  over  them. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  inherent  antagonism  in  the  two  points  of 
view, — antagonism  which  implies  parity  and  not  the  necessary  extinc- 
tion of  one  by  the  other, — we  can  judge  Carlyle  fairly.  Among  his- 
torians he  excels  in  vividness.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  who  has 
attempted  to  chronicle  the  past,  he  has  visualized  the  past.  The  men 
he  describes  are  not  lay  figures,  with  wooden  frames  and  sawdust 
vitals,  to  be  called  Frenchmen  or  Germans  or  Englishmen  according 
as  a  different  costume  is  draped  upon  them ;  but  human  beings,  each 
swayed  by  his  individual  passions,  striving  and  sinning,  and  inces- 
santly alive.  They  are  actors  in  a  real  drama  :  such  as  they  are,  Car- 
lyle has  seen  them  :  such  as  he  has  seen,  he  depicts  them.  To  go  back 
to  Carlyle  from  one  of  the  "scientific  historians"  is  like  passing  from 
a  museum  of  mummies  out  into  the  throng  of  living  men.  If  his  por- 
traits differ  from  those  of  another  artist,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  false.  In  ordinary  affairs,  two  witnesses  may  give  a  different 
report  of  the  same  event,  yet  each  may,  from  his  angle  of  observation, 
have  given  exact  testimony.  Absolute  truth,  who  shall  utter  it? 
Since  history  of  the  highest,  architectonic  kind  is  interpretation,  its 
value  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  interpreter.  Not  to  be 
greatly  esteemed,  we  suspect,  are  those  grubbers  among  the  rubbish- 
heaps  who  imagine  that  Carlyle's  interpretation  of  the  French  He  volu- 
tion, or  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Frederick,  may  be  ignored  Character, 
insight,  and  imagination  went  to  the  production  of  works  like  these: 
they  require  kindred  gifts  to  be  appreciated. 

Neither  of  Carlyle's  portrait-gallery,  unparalleled  in  range,  in  which 
from  each  picture  an  authentic  human  face  Looks  out  at  us;  nor  of  his 
masterpieces  of  narration,  long  since  laureled  even  by  the  unwilling, — is 
there  space  here  to  speak.  In  portraiture  he  used  Rembrandt's  meth- 
ods: seizing  on  structural  and  characteristic  traits,  He  displays  them  in 
strong,  full  light,  and  heightens  the  etffeot  by  surrounding  them  with 
shadows.  As  a  biographer  lie  succeeded  equally  well  in  telling  the 
story  of  Schiller  and  that  of  John  Sterling:  the  latter  a  most  difficult 
task,  as  it  must  always  be  t<>  make  intelligible  t«>  strangers  a  beautiful 

character  whose  charm  and  force  are  felt  l>v  his  friends,  hut  ha\e  no 
proportionate   expression  in    his  writings.       As  an   essayist   he   has   left 
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models  in  many  branches:  "Mirabean,"  "Johnson,"  "Goethe,"  "Char- 
acteristics," "Burns,"  "History,"  stand  as  foothills  before  his  more 
massive  works.  His  is  creative  criticism,  never  restricted,  like  the 
criticism  of  the  schools,  to  purely  literary,  academic  considerations, 
but  penetrating  to  the  inmost  heart  of  a  book  or  a  man,  to  discover 
what  deepest  human  significance  may  there  be  found.  A  later  genera- 
tion has,  as  we  have  noted,  adopted  a  different  treatment  in  all  these 
fields :  bending  itself  to  trace  the  ancestry  and  to  map  out  the  environ- 
ment of  men  of  genius ;  concentrating  attention  on  the  chain  rather 
than  its  links ;  necessarily  belittling  the  individual  to  aggrandize  the 
mass.  It  behooves  us,  while  we  recognize  the  value  of  this  treatment 
as  a  new  means  to  truth,  not  to  forget  that  it  is  not  the  only  one.  By 
and  by — perhaps  the  time  is  already  at  hand — we  shall  recognize  that 
the  other  method,  which  deals  with  the  individual  as  an  ultimate 
rather  than  in  relation  to  a  series,  which  is  human  rather  than  abstract, 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  truth.  Either  alone  is  partial  ; 
each  corrects  and  enlightens  the  other. 

Meanwhile  we  will  indulge  in  no  vain  prophecies  as  to  Carlyle's 
probable  rank  with  posterity.  That  a  man's  influence  shall  be  perma- 
nent depends  first  on  his  baying  grasped  elemental  facta  in  human 
nature,  and  next  on  his  haying  given  them  an  enduring  form.     Sys- 

3  struggle  into  existence,  mature,  and  pass  away,  but  the  needs  of 

the    individual    remain.      Though    We  to   wake    up   tO-mOTTOW   in 

pia,  the  next  day  Utopia  would  have  vanished,  unless  we  our- 
had  been  miraculously  transformed     To  teach  the  individual 

.soul  the  way  of   purification  ;   to  make   it  a  worthy  citizen   of    Eternity 

which   laps  it   around;    to  kindle  its  conscience;  to  fortify   it  with 
courage;  to  humanize  it  with  sympathy;  to  make  it  true,- -this  has 
1  on,  performed  with  all  the  rigor  "I"  a  spirit  "in 

with  the  onivei  id   with  intellectual  gifts  most  various, 

cfiil,  most  rare.     i\  will  be  ■•  if,  in  time  to  come,  souls 

with  these  needs,  which  are  perpetual,  lose  contact  with  him.  But, 
whatever  befall  in  the  Future,  Carlyle'i  pasl  is  secure.  He  has  influ- 
enced the  ikteoi  two  orations:  men  as  different  as  Tyndall  and 
I'.  Mill  and  Tennyson,  a     Browning  and  Arnold  and  Mere- 

dith, have  felt  the  infusion  of  Ins  moral  force.     And  to  the  new  gen- 
I      fi  "  Open  your  '  Sartor ' ;  there  you  shall  hear  the 
deepest   utt  of   Britain   in  our  century  on  matters  which  con- 

■I  you  most;  then-,  peradventure,  tall  di  cover  yourselves." 

W  i  i.i.i  \m    EtOBCOI  'I'm  \  yki: 
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Of  ultimate  Genevan  extraction,  fathered  by  English  persecution, 
mothered  in  Netherland  exile,  gestated  on  the  storm- tossed  Atlantic,  and 
brought  forth  on  the  ice-fringed  Plymouth  shore,  the  Pilgrim  principle 
was  the  immediate  responsibility  of  individuals  to  God.  In  that  principle 
are  combined  a  great  spiritual  truth  and  a  serious  practical  error.  The 
truth  in  it  has  moulded  and  transformed  the  nation,  and  is  marching  for- 
ward to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  error  it  contains  has  robbed  the 
church  which  they  established  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  its  rightful  heritage. 

The  positive  truth  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  lies  in  its  affirmation  of 
responsibility  to  God.  The  recognition  of  responsibility  to  God  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  worship  Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's  own 
conscience.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  toleration  in  opinion,  democracy 
in  government,  equality  before  the  law,  the  right  of  free  inquiry  and 
free  speech, — are  all  involved  in  this  great  Pilgrim  principle.  And 
although  as  the  Pilgrim  entered  into  confederation  with  the  more 
practical  Puritan,  he  did  in  1646,  "after  further  consideration,"  assent 
to  a  declaration  as  to  the  "spreading  nature  of  error  and  the  dan- 
gerous growth  and  effects  thereof,"  which  recommended  that  "Ana- 
baptism,  Familism,  Antinomianism,  and  generally  all  errors  of  a  like 
nature  be  seasonably  and  duly  suppressed,"  yet  such  intolerance  was 
rather  due  to  the  instinct  of  political  self-preservation,  and  an  uncon- 
scious acceptance  of  the  standards  of  the  timeB,  than  to  a  conscious 
misapplication  of  the  great  principle  to  which  he  was  committed. 

By  virtue  of  this  principle  of  liberty  of  thought  and  word  and 
action  in  subjection  to  God  alone,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  save  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
movements  of  the  country.  They  were  among  the  readiest  to  revolt 
against  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  mother  country.  They  were  leaders 
of  tin;  abolition  movement  In  theworkof  political  organization  alone 
they  took  a  second  place.     The  literature,  oratory,  philosophy,  and 

theology  of  A.merioa   are      with  here  and    there  a  brilliant   exception 

the  product  of  the  descendants  *>i  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  the 

Congregationalism  and  the   Unitaiians.      For,  although   the    Initanau 
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contradicts  at  nearly  every  point  the  specific  doctrines  of  the  Congre- 
gationalism in  his  intellectual  attitude  and  moral  temper  he  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  Pilgrim  principle.  In  its  highest  and  purest 
form  the  intellectual  life  is  possible  to  those  alone  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  have  been  trained  by  this  Pilgrim  principle  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  to  express  them  as  they  see  them,  uncorrupted  by 
privilege,  unfettered  by  authority,  and  untrammelled  by  tradition. 

The  weakness  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  was  no  weakness  in  the  men 
themselves.  Such  were  the  historic  conditions  under  which  Separatism 
arose  in  England  that  "  even  its  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side."  As 
between  the  ecclesiasticism  which  culminated  in  the  tyranny  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  "  a  church  by  themselves,"  the  latter,  which  was 
then  the  only  alternative,  was  practically  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  the  very  weakness  of  their  theoretical 
principle  reveals  the  sublime  strength  of  the  men  who  dared  to  stake 
their  fortunes,  their  lives,  their  hopes  of  heaven  upon  it. 

The  defects  of  their  principle  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  The 
casual  reader  of  our  first  paragraph  is  doubtless  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
any  serious  practical  error  can  lie  concealed  within  so  pious  and  ortho- 
dox a  phrase  as  "  the  immediate  responsibility  of  individuals  to  God." 
It  I  harmless  as  did  the  wooden  hone  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Yet  within  its  heart  that  phrase  conceals  two  vast  negations  which 

aer  or  later  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  church  which  harbors  them. 

wrapped  up  in  the  word  "  immediate. n  ''Imme- 
diate" means  "  unmediated,  without  a  medium."    Now  the  unmediated 

rship  and  God  is  a  psychological  impossibility.     Carried 

to  i*  .il  conclusion,  this  denial  of  mediation  between  God  and  the 

individual  worshipper  would  Lead  to  practical  atheism  and  irreligion. 

The  PilgTJ  practical    and    religious.       Aii-1  in  the  appli- 

cation of  this  ic  •  of  their  principle  they  stopped  a  Long 

•   of  its  Logical  conclusion.     They  accepted   implicitly  the 
Bible  as  tic-  Word  of  God.     They  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God.     So  far  indeed  God  has  come  toward  man.     Bere  media- 
tion stopped     Across  the  gulf  of  d  centuries  no  communication 
had  come.     While  willing  to  seek  advice  of  each  other,  they  recog- 
nized no  authoritative  interpretation  of  either  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures 
or  the  mmd  <-f  Christ     To  be  rare,  fchey  had  another  principle  of  medi- 
bich  they  freely  used,  and  winch  in  the  exigencies  <»f  contro- 
v  they  frequently  referred   to,  hut  which  they  refused  explicitly 
as  such.     I-'or  in.~tan<r,  ono  of  the  requirements  made  of 
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freemen  of  the  corporation  in  1671  was  that  they  "  have  the  testimony 
of  their  neighbors  that  they  are  orthodox  in  the  fundamentals  of  re- 
ligion." In  their  condemnation  of  "new  and  strange  and  dangerous 
opinions,"  in  which,  to  be  sure,  the  Pilgrims  were  not  so  adept  as  their 
Puritan  neighbors,  there  was  the  implicit  recognition  of  a  body  of  old, 
familiar,  and  safe  opinions,  by  comparison  with  which  the  new,  strange, 
and  dangerous  opinions  were  condemned.  This  accepted  body  of  doc- 
trine they  had  brought  with  them  when  they  came  out  of  the  English 
church ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  on  polity  and  worship, 
all  the  "fundamentals  of  religion"  which  they  so  jealously  cherished 
had  come  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  historic  church.  Thus 
they  explicitly  denied  what,  implicitly  held,  was  the  very  condition  of 
their  existence  as  a  Christian  church.  They  especially  prided  them- 
selves on  their  disregard  of  the  observance  of  the  Christian  festivals. 
The  record  of  their  first  Christmas  reads  :  "  Monday,  the  25th  day,  we 
went  on  shore :  some  to  fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  and  some 
to  carry  ;  so  no  man  rested  all  that  day."  They  abhorred  everything 
that  savored  of  ritual,  except  rites  which,  like  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
had  Scriptural  sanction. 

Their  second  negation  is  closely  akin  to  the  first  In  making  the 
individual,  and  the  local  group  of  individuals,  immediately  responsible 
to  God,  they  lost  sight  of  the  organic  relation  of  humanity  to  God.  As 
the  only  channel  of  communication  from  God  to  man  was  Christ  and 
the  Scriptures,  so  the  only  way  of  approach  from  man  to  God  was 
through  the  conscious  voluntary  act  of  the  individual.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  logic  of  this  negation  was  not  rigorously  applied.  Children  were 
recognized  as  members  of  the  church  of  their  parents.  In  the  language 
of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  "  the  whole  body  of  men  throughout 
the  world,  professing  the  faith  of  the  gospel  and  obedience  unto  God 
by  Christ  according  unto  it,  .  .  .  they  and  their  children  with  them 
are  and  may  be  called  the  visible  catholic  church  of  Christ."  With 
the  Great  Awakening,  however,  came  the  application  of  the  logio  oi 
individualism  in  the  demand  f or  a  conscious  experience  of  a  change 
of  heart  as  evidence  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God  Thus  an 
aggregation  of  groups  of  self-conscious  individuals  came  to  regard 
themselves  as  constituting  the  kingdom  of  I  l-od  Arroganoe  or  indiffer- 
ence toward  outsiders  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  attempted 
usurpation.  The  Great  A. wakening  was  an  effort  to  rescue  lost  indi- 
viduals as  brands  from  the  burning;  and  even  tin*  enthusiasm  tot 
foreign  missions,  which,  within  the  present  century,  has  A^nc  much  to 
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broaden  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  and  reaffirm  the  organic  relation 
of  men  to  each  other  and  of  humanity  to  (rod,  drew  its  inspiration  at 
first  from  this  same  individualistic  conception.  The  collision  of  this 
individualistic  conception,  which  is  unquestionably  at  the  heart  of  his- 
toric Congregationalism,  with  the  organic  conception  which  has  always 
been  the  soul  of  historic  Christianity,  accounts  for  the  conscientious 
contentiousness  of  both  parties  in  the  recent  controversy  which  raged 
about  Andover  Seminary  and  the  American  Board.  As  in  our  Civil 
AVar,  where  the  same  essential  principles  were  in  conflict  in  the  political 
arena,  both  parties  had  history  and  tradition  upon  their  side.  In  the  Civil 
AVar  universal  history  was  on  the  side  of  the  North  ;  American  history 
on  the  whole  was  on  the  side  of  the  South.  And  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  history  was  a  blessing  to  both  contestants.  So  in  this 
theological  controversy  the  history  of  the  church  universal  was  behind 
one  party,  and  the  history  of  Congregationalism  was  on  the  whole  favor- 
able to  the  claims  of  the  other.  And  we  begin  to  see  that  the  victory  of 
the  larger  principle  will  prove  the  salvation  of  the  denomination  which 

been  so  reluctant  to  accept  it  Of  course  superficial  observers,  and 
perhaps  a  considerable  proportion  of  participants,  saw  only  the  super- 
ficial i  nvolved     But  the  real  at  stake  were  no  more  the 

stion  of  subscription  to  a  particular  creed  or  a  particular  view  of 
the  duration  of  "  probation,"  than  the  American  Revolution  was  essen- 
tially a  question  of  a  tax  on  tea,  «>r  the  Civil  War  a  question  as  to  the 

urn  of  this  or  that  fugitive  slave.  Underneath  every  shock  which 
shakes  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  geologisl  recognizes  the  clash  of  cos- 
mic forces  ancient  as  the  solar  system  ;  and  underneath  each  conflict  of 

opinion  the  philosopher  discerns  the  collision  of  intellectual  tendencies 

old  as  the  human  mind  and  fundamental  as  truth  itself. 

The  strength  and  glory  of  the  Pilgrim  principle  are  universally 
recognized;  and  on  tin;  approaching  Forefathers'  Day,  which  is  the 

i  hundred  i  ity-fifth  anniversary  of  die  landing  of  the  Pil- 

grin  ill  be  appropriately  celebrated  wherever  their  descendants 

con.  The  weakness  and  defect  of  the  negative  aspects  of  their 

principle,  when  pet  up  as  permanent  and  universal,  are  not  so  well 
under  tood,  nor  so  likely  to  receive  adequate  consideration,  The 
splendid    ervice  wrought  by  then-  magnificent  ideal,  which  of  course 

ieir  main  contribution  to  the  world,  may  blind  as  to  imperfections 

in  the  working  «<f  their  practical  scheme     Prom  the  more  attractive 

r  tracing  the  beneficent  influence  <>f  the  Pilgrim  principle  upon 

the  world  ;it  large,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  turn  ;•  ide  for  <>nec  to  the 
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humbler  task  of  examining  the  actual  condition  of  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  New  England  to  which  the  Pilgrims  came. 

Mr.  Eben  Bumstead,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
portage  Union,  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  results  of  his 
recent  canvass  of  a  portion  of  Plymouth  County.  The  statistics  are 
more  or  less  incomplete  ;  as  in  all  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Rock- 
land, no  attempt  was  made  to  call  a  second  time  at  houses  at  which  no 
one  was  found  the  first  time,  and  in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  it  was 
impossible  to  visit  every  house.  That  the  reader  may  see  for  himself 
how  incomplete  the  statistics  are  in  each  case,  and  to  guard  against 
misleading  inferences  concerning  particular  towns,  I  have  placed  in  the 
first  column  the  population  of  the  town  according  to  the  census  of 
1890,  and  in  the  second  column  the  number  of  persons  found  in  the 
families  visited  by  the  colporteur.  Thus  the  statistics  vary  from  those 
for  the  town  of  Rochester,  which  give  only  68  families  (including  260 
persons)  in  a  town  having  a  population  of  1,012,  to  those  for  Rockland, 
which  give  1,347  families  (including  5,479  persons)  in  a  town  which 
had  a  population  of  5,213  in  1890,  and  a  population  of  5,511  according 
to  the  State  census  of  1895.  On  an  average  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  region  are  represented  in  the  table.  The  towns  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  of  the  central,  southern,  and  eastern  part  of 
Plymouth  County,  excepting  the  one  large  town  of  Plymouth.  The 
populous  towns  in  the  north  and  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  and 
a  portion  of  the  shore  of  Kingston  and  Duxbury,  occupied  by  wealthy 
residents,  are  not  represented.  The  region  represented  is  pre-eminently 
that  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  perpetuated  the  influence  and 
tradition  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  most  pure  and  uncontaminated  form. 

While  not  complete,  the  figures  are  believed  to  be  accurate,  trust- 
worthy, and  reliable  as  far  as  they  go.  In  the  daily  reports  of  the 
agent,  from  which  I  have  taken  them,  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  name  of  the  street  or  district  in  which  the  family  re- 
sides, are  given  in  every  case.  The  religious  preference  and  the  ohnroh 
attendance  or  non-attendance  is  the  statement  of  the  people  them- 
selves; and  in  no  case  has  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  agent  been 
allowed  to  modi fv  their  statement     \n  the  matter  oi  attendance  upon 

church  the  showing  is,  if  anything,  too  favorable,  because  it  is  human 
nature  to  give  as  good  an  aOOOUnl  of  one's  self  as  possible;  and  where 
40  percent  of  the  families  iA   a  Community  are  not    represented  by  the 

regular  attendance  of  a  single  adult  member,  the  proportion  oi  indi- 
viduals Dot  attending  church  must  be  much  larger,     luirthcrniore,  as  no 
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questions  beyond  that  of  number  of  members  and  church  preference 
were  asked  of  Catholic  families,  these  2,306  unchurched  families  are  all 
of  Protestant  antecedents.  The  table  gives  with  absolute  fidelity  the  ac- 
count which  5,875  families,  including  22,081'  persons,  in  Plymouth 
County,  give  of  their  own  religious  preference  and  habits  of  church 
attendance. 

In  religious  preference  these  5,875  families  are  divided  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion :  Congregational,  21  per  cent ;  no  preference,  17 
per  cent ;  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist,  each  14  per  cent ;  Baptist, 
12  per  cent ;  Unitarian,  8  per  cent ;  Episcopal  and  Universalis t,  each 
3 J  per  cent ;  Advent,  Christian,  Friends,  Presbyterians,  and  others,  7 
per  cent  Thus  the  Congregational ists  have  retained  but  a  little  more 
than  one  fifth  of  these  families.  Nearly  40  per  cent,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  are  not  represented  by  a  single  adult  member  in  regular 
attendance  upon  any  church  whatsoever. 

One  practical  lesson  from  these  facts  is  obvious.  The  union  of 
man  with  (rod  must  find  expression  in  union  with  his  fellow-men.  A 
church  by  itself  can  hold  together  only  so  long  as  the  common  con- 
sciousness which  it  inherited  from  the  universal  church  remains  intact 
Every  new  discovery  of  science,  every  fresh  deliverance  of  criticism, 
every  advance  in  general  culture,  every  elevation  in  social  standards, 
will  split  in  twain  each  little  group  of  individualists.  As  Malthusians 
tell  us  concerning  the  multiplication  of  the  species,  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  sects  and  schisms  there  will  be  no  limit  short  of  the  margin  of 
bare  subsistence.  To  the  separation  of  Separatists  there  is  no  end.  To 
erect  the  excuse  for  a  particular  revolt  into  a  permanent  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  organization,  is  a  standing  invitation  to  perpetual  revolu- 
tion. Both  for  their  own  salvation,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
unchurched  masses  around  them,  the  churches  which  have  inherited 
the  traditions  of  the  Pilgrims  must  conserve  the  Pilgrim  truth  without 
perpetuating  the  Separatist  error. 

Fortunately  there  are  on  every  hand  manifestations  of  a  desire  to 
restore  the  lost  unity  of  Christendom.  First  there  is  the  proposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  invites  a  return  t<>  the  authority  o(  the 
Pope.      When  the  Roman    Catholic  shall   have   learned   the   lesson  of 

the  Pilgrim  sufficiently  to  make  the  authority  o(  the  Pope  a  genuine 

representative  expression  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  raeo  m 
the  free  exercise  of   all    its    intel  leet  ual    faculties    ami    Spiritual    DOW 

then  the  ehnrehes   of   the  world  niav   welcome  :is  primus  inter  purrs  the 

ancient  See  of  Rome,     This,  which  is  doubtless  the  ultimate  id 
beyond  the  range  of  present  practical  possibility. 
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The  second  plan  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  reflected 
in  the  League  of  Catholic  Unity  recently  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Historic  Epis- 
copate. It  would  permit  wide  differences  concerning  the  mode  of  in- 
spiration and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  might  recognize,  in 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer,  in  his  "  Studies  in  Theologic 
Definition,"  that  "there  is  another  view  of  creeds;  and  that  is,  to 
regard  them  not  as  attempting  scientific  accuracy  of  definition,  but  as 
approximate  expressions  of  the  truths  of  which  they  treat."  The  pre- 
amble to  its  constitution  concedes  liberty  as  to  u  particular  modes  of 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  or  special  qualifications  for  their 
reception,  or  even  theories  of  their  efficacy."  It  proposes  the  Historic 
Episcopate  as  "a  bond  of  organic  unity  among  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions by  completing  their  Congregational,  Presbyterial,  or  Episcopal 

ems,  and  at  length  re-combining  them  normally  in  one  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  The  League  has  already  secured 
the   membership  of   representatives  of  the  Congregational,  the  Epis- 

,1,  and  the  Presbyterial  types  <>f  church,  so  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
Dounced  visionary  or  impracticable.  Its  basis  is  very  broad  and  fair. 
And  yet,  like  all  compromises,  it  cannot  be  entirely  acceptable  to  any 
party. 

The  third  plan  Lb  that  of  the  Congregationalists,  the  lineal  descend* 

the  Pilgrims,     At  their  National  Council,  held  in  October  at 

New  York,  the  Congregationalista  commend  the  attempts 

already  made  in  certain  are  a  unity  of  action  in  practical 

work,  such  as  that  described  by  me  in  a  previous  article,'  and — 

— u  ]>p>[«,  ••  to  other  Protestant  evangelical  churches  b  onion  bovd  on  : 

i.  Tin-  a'  <  <|»t.ui'-,-  ()f  tip.  s«Tij>tiir«-s  <>f  ill"  <  >i«i  ami  New  Testaments  Inspired 
is  Holy  ^ii"  t  to  be  theonlj  authoritative  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

ipleship  <.f  Jesus  <  lui  it,  the  divine  Lord  ;m<i  Saviour  and  th<«  teacher 

«,f  tin-  worl'l. 

The  Cbu  irhicb  is  his  body,  trhosegreal  mission  i*  be  preach 

■  i  to  the  •  •  n 
t    Liberty  of  conscience  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 

admini  t ra( ion  >>f  i be  church. 

Sucfa  an  alli.ni'  <•  of  the  Chun  ln-s  hliouM  liav.-  regular  iin-Hingl  of  thsirvepre- 

ssntatives,  and  should  have  for  its  object  ,  among  oth< 

1 .     Mutual  a-  .ju.uiitaiK  ••  an<l  f'lluw  ship. 

j-ratP.ii  in  f<  Ht  i,-n  ;ni<l  <l-.iu<     I  i<:  mi      i 

i » ■  |.i .  m  nt i.,r i  ..i  i r. .ih I.-*  i»«t w .-.  ii  foui|.«.fin^  ciiuniiei  hi  the  same  field. 

1  "Church  TJni<>n  . i  'I'Im-  Mam.    I :  \  j -.  1 1 1» i. -nl  .  "  'I  in.   POBUX,  A|»ril, 
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And  whereas  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  shall  be  a  speedy  corporate 
union  of  the  numerous  bodies  into  which  the  Christian  church  of  our  own  land 
is  divided,  we  do  therefore  desire  that  their  growing  spiritual  unity  should  be 
made  manifest  by  some  form  of  federation,  which  shall  express  to  the  world  their 
common  purpose  and  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  shall  have  for 
its  object  to  make  visible  their  fellowship,  to  remove  misunderstandings,  and  to 
aid  their  consultations  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  ;  and  to 
this  end  we  invite  correspondence  with  other  Christian  bodies." 

This  proposition  affirms  all  the  essential  principles  for  which  the 
Pilgrim  stood,  and  gives  ample  recognition  to  the  rights  of  others, 
exercising  proper  liberty  of  conscience,  to  hold  other  truth  and  work 
in  other  ways  not  inconsistent  with  these  principles.  The  approach  to 
corporate  union  through  the  manifestation  of  the  growing  spiritual 
unity  through  some  form  of  federation  provides  for  the  conservation  of 
whatever  is  still  valuable  in  the  special  doctrines  and  services  for  which 
the  several  denominations  stand,  and  for  the  organization  and  expres- 
sion of  their  oneness  as  fast  as  it  is  developed.  This  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable of  the  three  plans. 

The  great  truth  which  the  Pilgrims  brought  with  them  to  these 
shores  the  world  will  never  suffer  to  be  lost.  Whether  through  a 
Catholic  church  made  democratic  and  representative,  or  through  Prot- 
estant sects  federated  into  an  unsectarian  and  universal  body  ;  whether 
through  an  orthodoxy  that  is  courageous  enough  to  think  its  doctrines 
through  to  their  rational  foundations,  or  through  a  liberalism  that  is 
earnest  enough  to  demand  at  all  costs  a  genuine  piety ;  whether 
through  a  socialized  church  or  a  spiritualized  state, — the  sublime  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  Absolute  and  Eternal  Source  of  truth  and 
righteousness  which  the  Pilgrims  magnificently  affirmed  will  never 
lack  for  men  and  institutions  to  claim  it  as  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand  the  particular  vessels  which  they  fashioned  to 
contain  their  spiritual  treasure  have  proved  earthen  and  inadequate. 
The  sense  of  the  organic  relationship  of  men  to  each  other,  and  of  hu- 
manity to  God,  was  largely  lacking  in  their  scheme.  Through  that  fatal 
gap  much  of  their  heritage  has  been  suffered  to  escape:  and  though 
portions  of  it  have  been  reclaimed  by  others,  still  a  large  fraction  has 
been  lost  The  movement  toward  the  enrichment  of  forms  of  worship, 
simplification  of  the  formulas  of  faith,  and  co-operation  in  eomtnon 
lines  of  work  and  service,  h;is  OOme  none  too  soon  to  sa\  e,  for  the  ehnreh 

the  Pilgrims  loved,  its  hard  earned  berita 

William  Di  Win-  li\  dk. 
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A  small  portion  of  leaven  will  leaven  three  measures  of  meal ;  of 
this  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  although  we  have  not  baked 
a  batch  of  bread ;  we  have  also  good  authority  for  believing  that  the 
fact  is  a  parable  and  has  a  deeper  truth.  And  yet,  alas,  how  prone 
is  man  to  believe  truth  with  the  lips  and  doubt  it  with  the  heart ;  to 
draw  dividing-lines  between  the  possible  and  the  actual ;  to  differentiate 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real;  and  to  distinguish  between  theory  and 
practice ;  forgetting  that  the  possible  may  always  become  the  actual, 
that  the  ideal  is  only  a  true  ideal  when  it  has  a  vital  reality,  and  that 
theory  has  no  warrant  unless  it  can  be  applied  to  life. 

It  is  strange  logic,  but  it  is  a  grave  fact  that  some  of  our  most 
virtuous  citizens  are  inactive  in  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  because 
they  shrink  before  the  magnitude  of  the  work  there  is  to  be  done,  and 

lect  their  public  duty  because  of  flagrant  public  evil.  They  keep 
aloof  from  politics  for  dread  of  contamination;  and,  retiring  to  the 
lusion  of  their  libraries,  fold  their  hands  idly  and  decry  pub- 
lie  corruption  1  >*-<-;i u.-**  they  do  not  dan*  to  risk  their  small  force  against 

surging  tide  of  iniquity,  and  fear  to  expose  their  own  purity  to  the 

h  that  they  condemn,  lest  it  should  be  defiled     Nor  is  the  failure 

on  their  part  limited  by  inertia.     Wishing— perhaps  unconsciously — to 

oncile  their  conscience  to  their  own  apathy,  they  proclaim  tin-  use- 

ror,  defending  what  they  call  their  practical  common 

e;  they  shrug  their  shoulders  with  chilling  scepticism  at  the  leaven 

other  men  would  bring  to  raise  this  lump  of  dough  into  bread  that  may 

be  broken  for  the  body  politic,  and  even,  of tentimes,  take  the  words 

tic,"  and  round  them  into  petty  bullets  of  scorn 

to  fling  at  those  "  spirit!  bravely  pitched,  earths  manlier  brood,"  who 

on  flame  by  tin*  pure  Are  that  flies  .'ill  contact  base";  but 

who,  ucho  and  disdaining  shame,"  throw  themselves  into 

the  midst  of  the  evil  to  fight  it  to  the  death. 

I      the  men  who  are  sunk  in  a  hopeless  lethargy  of  pessimism  and 

niM  he  I «-.-.-  eomhiimation,  for  they  are  as  the  blind 

and  can  discern  no  light;  for  men  who  have  sold  themselves  to  Satan 
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there  should  be  a  measure  of  pity,  for  they  are  under  the  bondage  of 
their  cruel  debt ;  but  for  men  with  eyes  and  ears  and  consciences  to 
stand  upon  this  neutral  ground  is  far  more  reprehensible  in  its  wrong. 
He  who  makes  a  negative  resistance  to  the  thing  his  conscience  approves 
is  more  to  be  condemned  than  he  who  fiercely  fights  a  right  that  his 
conscience  is  too  callous  to  discern.  It  is  Pilate,  who  washed  his  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  not  Judas,  who  betrayed  the  Christ,  that  in  the 
Creed  is  daily  associated  with  the  deed  throughout  all  Christendom. 

Political  evils,  corruption,  and  immorality  in  high  places  and  low, 
impure  legislation,  and  the  "rings "  that  have  circled  round  our  cities — 
contracting  and  crushing  the  moral  life  of  our  people  into  their  compass 
— are  deplored,  decried,  and  bemoaned  on  every  side;  journals  and 
magazines  vie  with  each  other  in  denouncing  them ;  and  yet,  when — 
glowing  with  eager  faith  and  hope,  filled  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
for  Keform — some  zealous  citizens  arise,  they  are  laughed  at,  or 
watched  in  idle  curiosity,  with  amused  questioning  as  to  the  result  of 
their  extravagant  endeavor,  by  those  who  should  make  haste  to  help 
them.  Woe  to  that  man  who,  believing  in  the  right,  hampers  Reform 
by  a  neutralizing  negative  because  he  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  method. 
Small  streams  may  irrigate  and  fertilize  a  sandy  soil ;  but  if  a  man, 
flattering  himself  that  his  ideas  are  too  large  for  small  streams,  stops 
them  in  the  beginning,  the  country  will  remain  unredeemed  while  he 
is  waiting  for  a  satisfactory  method  on  his  own  scale. 

A  little  leaven  will  leaven  a  large  lump,  but  if  the  hand  that  would 
contribute  it  is  laughingly  pushed  aside  by  some  bystander  who  thinks 
the  leaven  ludicrously  small  compared  with  the  lump  of  dough,  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

In  great  emergencies,  though  more  would  be  better  than  less,  some- 
thing is  better  than  nothing  ;  and  we  should  eagerly,  gladly  conserve 
and  encourage  every  honest  effort  at  action,  every  earnest  enthusiasm,  in 
this  hour  of  public  need.  Enthusiasm  may  be  neutralized  by  sneers, 
and  faith  prevented  from  removing  mountains  by  another's  doubt 

To-day  is  a  crisis  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  new  dawn  has  come 
in  the  night  of  our  political  life;  a  new  tide  of  Reform  has  begun  to 
sweep  over  our  land.  Men's  consciences  are  aroused,  their  moral 
natures  are  awake.  The  efforts  to  change  the  order  and  bring  in  a 
truer,  a  purer,  a  cleaner  system,  a  higher  ami  a  nobler  Standard,  is  i 
denced  by  the  Good-Government  and  Reform  clubs,  the  gathering  and 

growing  interest  in  all  questions  of  Reform,  and  the  signal  instances 

where  Reform  has  been  accomplished  by  persistent  ami  vigorous  effort 
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Now  is  the  time  for  each  man  and  woman  to  arise  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  moment.  To  each  man,  and  to  each  woman,  belongs  his  and  her 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  conditions  they  deplore ;  and  it  is  petty 
and  trivial,  unworthy  of  a  rational  human  being,  to  put  into  complaint 
the  energy  that  might  go  into  effort.  Each  man  is  a  unit,  and  adds 
one  more  to  the  force  that  may  oppose  existing  evils.  As  for  woman, 
her  present  duty  is  clear,  her  opportunity  potential, — whatever  her 
future  sphere  may  be.  The  Roman  mother  who  buckled  on  her  son's 
sword  did  not  go  to  the  war,  but  she  contributed  to  the  victory.  The 
Spartan  wife  whose  parting  salutation  to  her  husband  was  to  come 
home  on  his  shield  or  with  it,  gave  him  a  glowing  inspiration  that 
spurred  him  on  to  conquest 

If  women  weaken  men,  or  lure  them  from  their  duty  to  the  body 
politic,  by  their  selfish  claims  or  their  capricious  vanity,  they  are  as 
guilty  as  the  men  who  neglect  their  public  duty — perhaps  more  guilty. 
He  who  made  Israel  to  sin  was  punished  more  severely  than  the 
sinner,  in  the  wise  Hebraic  dispensation.  If  women  sympathize,  stimu- 
late, cultivate,  and  intelligently  urge  their  husbands,  sons,  and  lovers 
to  their  public  duty,  they  are  doing  a  sure  work  for  the  state  while 
waiting  for  the  state  to  grant  the  claims  they  urge. 

0  that  men  would  rouse  themselves  and  join  this  great  crusade  ! 
Bat  if — through  conditions,  inability,  or  circumstance — a  man  may 
not  b<-ar  the  lance-  himself,  V&least  Let  him  encourage  and  cheer  his  bro- 
ther in  the  List&      If   he,  tOO  fearful,  doubts  the  quest,  thinks  it  vague 

and  visionary,  "a  wandering  fire  that  will  be  lost  in  the  quagmire, n at 

1  Let  him  keep  silent  and  beware  how  he  imperils  it  by  any  jeer  or 

sneer  or  questioning  Let  him  designate  his  ardent  brother,  if  he  will, 
■I  "enthusiast";  but  let  the  name  bear  the  stimulating  distinction 

of  a  title  or  a  degree  in  its  intonation,  as  he  says  it,     not  the  Savor 

of  a  jesting  taunt,  nor  even  of  a  good-natured  forbearance  and  sceptical 

patieni 

Let  the  [o  remember  that-   as  Sophocles  has  well  said     "one 

soul  working  in  the  strength  of  love  is  mightier  than  ten  thousand  to 
:  whether  it  be  the  love  of  God  or  friend  or  country ;  and  that 

the  moral  enthusiast,  strong  in  the  love  of  his  siate  and  the  love  of 

right,  may  have  ,-i  power  bey  rod  the  seeming,  winch  should  be  rein- 
ed, quickened,  and  ined  by  the  faith,  the  confidence,  the 
ipathy  of  his  fellowmen     This,  at   least,   may  the  [nactive  con 

tribute,  and    that    much    lessen    tli«-    magnitude   of    his    failure    m    the 
obligation  of  his  citizenship.  K\ti:i\.\  Trask. 
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The  gulf  which  the  philosophers  of  former  centuries  created  be- 
tween men  and  animals  no  longer  exists  ;  the  theory  of  evolution  and 
general  psychology  having  shown  that  there  is  no  break  whatever  in 
the  long  chain  of  living  beings.  Everything  one  meets  with  in  com- 
munities formed  by  man  is  also  to  be  found,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in 
rough  outlines,  among  the  animal  species ;  for  all  beings  capable  of 
movement,  of  receiving  sensations,  and  of  feeling  emotions,  are  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws  of  existence.  No  science  has  been  more  useful 
in  showing  the  universal  fraternity  existing  between  all  living  beings 
than  general  psychology  ;  no  discovery  made  by  the  human  mind  has 
been  so  great  or  so  full  of  poetry  as  that  which  has  led  man  to  recog- 
nize a  part  of  himself  throughout  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  even  in 
the  humblest  of  animals. 

This  is  why  the  school  of  criminal  anthropology  founded  by  Prof. 
Lombroso,  the  eminent  Italian  savant,  has  endeavored  to  discover  in  the 
animal  species  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  and  terrible  phenomenon 
we  call  "crime."  The  idea  has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  number 
of  objections,  mainly  because  Prof.  Lombroso  has  quoted,  as  examples 
of  crime  among  animals,  certain  actions  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
real  crimes,  as  they  are  solely  the  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
But  if  we  leave  out  these  actions,  whose  true  nature  Prof.  Lombroso 
has  failed  to  recognize,  we  shall  find  that  animals  do  become  guilty  of 
real  crimes  when,  without  the  slightest  necessity,  they  commit  actions 
which  are  hurtful  to  their  species,  or,  in  the  case  of  gregarious  animals, 
to  their  companions.  Among  animals,  as  among  men,  there  are  indi- 
viduals which  are  incapable  of  living  and  satisfying  their  wants  with- 
out doing  some  barm  to  their  fellows  ;  therefore  they  are  abnormal  and 
criminal  beings,  for  their  actions  do  QOt  tend  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  their  species.  A  lmost  e\  -rrv  form  and  variety  of  human  crime  is  thus 
to  be  found  among  animals. 

ee  of  thrft  are  noticed  among  bees.     Btiohner,  in  bis  '■  Psychic 
Life  of  Animal  ,"  speaks  of  thievish  bees  which,  in  order  to  save  them* 

Selves    the    trouble   Of    working,    attach    well  stocked    hives    in    masses, 
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kill  the  sentinels  and  the  inhabitants,  rob  the  hives,  and  carry  off  the 
provisions.  After  repeated  enterprises  of  this  description  they  acquire 
a  taste  for  robbery  and  violence  ;  they  recruit  whole  companies  which 
get  more  and  more  numerous  ;  and  finally  they  form  regular  colonies  of 
brigand -bees.  But  it  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  these  brigand-bees 
can  be  produced  artificially  by  giving  working-bees  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  brandy  to  drink.  The  bees  soon  acquire  a  taste  for  this  beverage, 
which  has  the  same  disastrous  effects  upon  them  as  upon  men  ;  they  be- 
come ill-disposed  and  irritable,  and  lose  all  desire  to  work  ;  and  finally, 
when  they  begin  to  feel  hungry,  they  attack  and  plunder  the  well- 
supplied  hives.  There  is  one  variety  of  bees — the  Sphecodes — which  lives 
exclusively  upon  plunder.  According  to  Marchall,  this  variety  is  formed 
of  individuals  of  the  Halyetes  species,  whose  organs  of  nidification  were 
defective,  and  which  have  gradually  developed  into  a  separate  variety, 
living  almost  exclusively  by  plunder.  They  may  thus  be  said  to  be 
an  example  of  innate  and  organic  criminality  among  insects,  and  they 
represent  what  Prof.  Lombroso  calls  the  born  criminals, — that  is,  indi- 
viduals which  are  led  to  crime  by  their  own  organic  constitution. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Linnaeus  and  Tesse,  which  Ro- 
manes beli  •  )  If  probable,  .-{•arrows  are  sometimes  guilty  of  real 
robbery  with  regard  1  :  and  the  swallows  in  their  torn 
defend  themselves  and  take  their  revenge.     Tin;  following  account  of 
f  this  description  has  been  given  by  Te 

"Borne  swallows  had  built  their  neeta  under  the  windows  of  the  first  floor  of 
an  uninhabited  bouse  InMerrion  Square,  Dublin.  A  sparrow  took  possession  of 
the  nest,  and  in  Tain  the  unfortunate  swallows  endeavored  to  retain  their  hold 
upon  it.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  the  neat ;  but  they  returned  with  a  hand 
of  their  companions,  each  of  whom  waa  provided  with  a  little  Lump  of  mud*  The 
entrance  fee  the  neat  waa  Boon  blocked  up,  and  the  Intruder  found  himself  a 
prl  oner." 

aetime  one  author,  their  revenge  takes  a  differ- 

form.      II'-  write 

"At  Hampton  Couri  a  couple  of  aparrowa  took  poeaeaaion  of  a  neat  built  by 

tuple  of  awailowa,  In  spit.-  of  an  obstinate  real  itance  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

Saving  once  c  fcabU  bed  themaelvee,  aha  intrudera  were  no  longer  moleated.    But 

the  day  came  whan  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  neat  hi  aaaroh  of  food  for  their 

then,  aa  soon  as  they  n  era  out  of  sight,  several  awailowa  came  (<>  demol- 

I  Athene   i ,  and  I  aaw  the  young  aparrowa  lying  dead  upon  the  ground." 

if  theft  may  also  be  ob  erved  among  pigeons,  in  the 
ommnnities  formed  bj  doi  aor  Muccioli,  Secre- 
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tary  to  the  Boman  society  for  pigeon-breeding,  has  remarked  that  in 
almost  every  dove-cote  there  are  individuals  which  try  to  obtain  the 
material  necessary  to  build  their  nests  by  abstracting  it  from  the  heap 
of  straws  collected  by  the  others  for  that  purpose  ;  in  short,  they  try 
to  procure  what  they  need  at  their  neighbors'  expense  rather  than  go  in 
search  of  it  themselves.  Moreover,  according  to  Signor  Muccioli,  these 
thieves  show  themselves  lazy,  idle,  and  bad  carriers,  flying  slowly  and 
often  losing  their  way,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Thus 
the  same  psychological  characteristic  is  to  be  found  among  these  thieves 
as  among  those  of  human  species, — the  inability  to  work.  This  kind 
of  pigeon  is  therefore  almost  always  carefully  excluded  from  dove- 
cotes, either  because  they  do  not  produce  good  carriers,  or  because 
they  become  troublesome  through  their  thievish  propensities. 

Cases  of  theft  have  at  times  been  remarked  among  female  dogs,  but 
such  cases  are  almost  always  influenced  by  maternal  love.  Certain 
dogs  which,  when  in  a  normal  condition,  are  very  well  behaved  and 
respect  their  masters'  property,  begin  to  steal  when  they  have  puppies, 
and  they  steal  anything  that  the  latter  will  eat  It  is  still  more  curious 
that  certain  sterile  dogs  will  steal  the  young  belonging  to  others,  in  order 
to  form  a  family, — a  family  which  in  most  cases  dies,  notwithstanding 
the  solicitude  of  its  adopting  parent,  which  is  affectionate,  but  is  unable 
to  discharge  a  mother's  duties.  According  to  M.  Espinas,  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  among  mules :  certain  mules  luring 
foals  away  from  their  mothers,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  morbid  maternal 
instinct ;  then,  being  unable  to  bring  them  up,  letting  them  die  of 
starvation. 

Nor  is  murder  wanting  among  animals :  that  is  to  say,  not  murder 
such  as  is  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  for  life ;  but  mur- 
der committed  under  the  influence  of  individual  malice  or  passion. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  the  hawk  which  kills  a  swallow  is  a 
criminal,  for  he  is  only  fighting  out  his  struggle  for  existence  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  animals  which  kill  others  of  their  own  Bpecies  are  guilty 
of  a  true  criminal  act  when  they  do  so  for  any  other  reason  than  that  of 
self-defence.  Thus,  Karl  Yogt,  the  celebrated  German  naturalist,  has 
observed  a  couple  of  storks  that  had  for  Bevera]  yean  built  their  oast 
in  a  village  near  Salette.    One  day  it  was  notioed  that,  when  the  male  waa 

out  in  search  of    food,  another  younger  bird  began  to  eourt  the  female. 

At  first  he  was  repulsed,  tli<-n  tolerated  and  welcomed ;  at  last,  one 

morning,  the  two  birds  Hew  ;i\v;iv  to    the    field   wheiv    the  husband  was 

hunting  for  frogs,  and  killed  him     A.ooording  t<>  Brehm,  storks  often 
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murder  the  members  of  the  flock  which,  either  refuse  to  follow  them 
at  the  time  of  migration  or  are  not  able  to  do  so.  Parrots,  although 
frugivorous  birds  as  a  rule,  will  sometimes  attack  their  companions 
and  crush  their  skulls  by  repeated  blows  from  their  beaks.  Female 
partridges  love  their  young  very  dearly,  but  their  jealousy  of  their  com- 
panions is  so  great  that  they  often  kill  each  other's  young.  Houzeau 
has  noticed  among  anthropomorphic  monkeys, — especially  among  the 
females  in  menageries, — that  they  treat  each  other  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  and  sometimes  even  kill  each  other.  It  is  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  hatred  for  the  individuals  of  their  own  sex  which  often  leads  them 
to  murder. 

Infanticide  is  a  crime  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  animals. 
In   almost   all   zoological   species   we  find   females   which   refuse  to 
be  burdened  with  the  bringing  up  of  their  young ;  sometimes  they 
abandon  and  sometimes  they  kill  them.     There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
are    instances    of    real    criminals, — of    individuals    affected   with    a 
very  serious   psychic   defect   which   renders   them   incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  most  important  of  their  duties  toward  their  kind.     Signor 
Muccioli  noticed  a  dove  in  his  dove-cote  which  killed  the  young  of 
ry  brood  by  crushing  their  skulls  with  her  beak.     Professor  Lom- 
:  a  beo  which  used  to  make  a  selection  among  her  young 
similar  to  that,  made  by  the  Spartans:  she   killed  the  feeble  and  lame 
chicks  and  only  brought  up  those  which  were   healthy  and  strong. 
Brehm  tolls  us  about  a  female  Astur  which  was  confined  in  a  cage,  but 
ived  plenty  of  food.     This,  however,  not  being  living  prey,  and  so 
act  satisfying  her,  she  finally  devoured  her  young.     Certain  dogs  oe- 
ionaUy  abandon  their  young,  after  having  tended  them  for  several 
eks,    without  itB    being   possible   to  understand  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  aversion. 

I  ised  by  mental  alienation  or  by  some  psychic  trouble  are 

i  to  be  found  among  the  more  intelligent  Bpecies,  crimes  very  much 
snbling  those  caused  by  madness  in  man.  Thus,  among  elephants, 
there  are  instances  in  which  individuals  are  seized  with  a  desire  to  kill 
other  elephants  and  men  without  provocation,  whereas,  normally,  the 
elephant  has  an  extremely  meek  and  peaceable  character.  The  natives 
of  India  call  these  elephants  hora  ;  and  their  morbid  state  of  mind  is 
attributed  to  the  solitude  in  which  they  live.  If  an  elephant  acci- 
dentally loses  hi  unable  to  mid  his  herd,  he  cannot  hope 
to  be  admitted  into  any  other  herd  ;  he  can  feed  in  their  vicinity,  and 

dnnl:  and  bathe  win-re  they  d- »,  but  .apart  fmr.i  theSC  distant  approaches 
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no  other  fellowship  is  granted  him.  Then  such  an  elephant,  excluded 
from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  becomes  a  hora.  Formerly  peaceable 
and  magnanimous,  he  now  attains  a  ferocity  unknown  in  any  other 
animal ;  continually  beset  by  a  kind  of  cold  rage,  he  attacks  every 
creature  he  meets,  and  even  lies  in  ambush  for  travellers,  whom  he 
savagely  attacks.  If  the  language  of  modern  psychiatry  could  be  ap- 
plied to  elephants,  one  would  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  condition 
to  a  form  of  hysteria  owing  its  origin  to  solitude,  and  to  that  total 
change  in  the  animal's  whole  existence  which  attends  the  passage  from 
social  life  to  loneliness. 

Another  kind  of  crime  caused  by  some  passing  psychopathy  has 
been  observed  in  the  Formica  rufibarbis.  According  to  Forel,  female 
combatants  often,  after  a  fight,  fall  into  a  passionate  fury,  in  which  they 
blindly  try  to  bite  everything  around, — the  larvae,  their  companions, 
and  even  the  slaves  who  endeavor  to  calm  them  by  seizing  their  feet 
and  holding  them  until  their  fit  of  rage  shall  have  passed  off.  This  is 
something  analogous  to  the  mad  thirst  for  blood,  the  feverish  desire 
to  kill,  that  sometimes  seizes  men  in  time  of  war,  and  the  frightful 
consequences  of  which  have  been  especially  observed  by  travellers 
among  savage  African  tribes.  The  warriors  often  get  so  heated  in 
battle  that  they  continue  to  kill  even  after  having  gained  a  victory  ; 
they  murder  the  wounded,  attack  the  enemy's  village,  and  massacre 
the  women,  children,  and  animals  ;  sometimes  even  finishing  by  killing 
each  other  under  the  influence  of  this  transitory  madness. 

Such  wickedness  and  cruelty  are  occasionally  innate  among  other 
animals.  Kodet,  a  distinguished  French  veterinary  surgeon,  says  that 
in  every  regiment  of  cavalry  one  may  always  find  some  horses  which 
rebel  against  discipline  and  let  no  opportunity  escape  them  of  doing  harm 
either  to  man  or  to  their  companions.  In  dealing  with  such  it  is  neees- 
sary  to  be  always  on  one's  guard;  and  it  is  frequently  imperative  that 
they  be  separated  from  the  others  in  the  stables,  as  they  try  to  steal 
their  companions'  food.  What  is  still  more  curious,  these  horses  are 
said  to  present  an  anomaly  in  the  formation  of  their  skulls,  haying  a 
narrow  and  retreating  forehead,  a  feature  which  induced  M.  Etodetto 
call  them  chevaux  d  nez  basque.  Moreover,  according  to  Cornevin,  the 
Arabs  will  not  admit  into  their  haras  the  offspring  of  horses  which  are 
thus  affeoted  and  which  present  this  peculiar  physiognomy. 

This  fact  might  lead  us  to  BUSpeot  that  the  phenomena  which  relate 

to  the  hereditary  oature  of  criminal  instincts  are  not  observable  in  the 

human  species  only.     Other  tacts,  indeed,  can  be  quoted  in  support  of 
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this  hypothesis,  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  criminal  heredity  are  the 
same  in  man  and  in  animals.  It  is  known  that,  according  to  Professor 
Lombroso's  theory,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  crime  in  man  is  some- 
times direct  and  sometimes  indirect ;  that  is  to  say,  sometimes  a  crimi- 
nal son  is  born  of  a  criminal  father;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,-  a 
criminal's  son  is  afflicted  with  a  different  form  of  degeneracy.  In  short, 
crime  sometimes  engenders  crime*  but  sometimes  it  engenders  mad- 
ness, sterility,  idiocy,  physiological  and  mental  weakness,  eccentricity, 
and  the  like.  The  following  account,  given  by  Signor  Cristiani,  the 
Director  of  the  Lucca  Lunatic  Asylum,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
same  phenomena  are  to  be  remarked  among  the  more  intelligent 
species  of  animals.  Being  both  a  distinguished  psychologist  and  a  pas- 
sionate sportsman,  his  observations  are  doubly  valuable. 

Signor  Cristiani  possessed  a  family  of  bird-dogs  of  which  one 
couple — male  and  female — was  distinguished  by  great  intelligence: 
both  were  exceptionally  clever  dogs.  These  dogs  had  two  young 
ones,  a  male  ("Ali")  and  a  female  ("Popa").  Popa  suffered  from 
convulsions  and  was  a  real  criminal ;  it  was  impossible  to  let  her  run 
in  the  streets  because  she  attacked  all  the  dogs  she  met  and  tried  to 
bite  them.  In  spite  of  whippings  and  of  all  kinds  of  punishments, 
she  could  not  be  taught  to  respect  other  people's  property;  besides 
she  amused  herself  by  destroying  things.  Ali  was  very  intelligent 
and  showed  no  criminal  tendencies,  but  he  was  of  a  very  capricious 
temperament  Had  he  been  a  human  bring,  one  would  have  called 
him  an  eccentric  and  peculiar  individual  For  instance,  he  would 
sometimes  refuse  to  go  hunting,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  him 

mpany  any  one  but  his  master  on  Bhooting  expeditions.  Even 
when  the  latter  was  hunting,  the  dog  would  not  go  after  a  bird  unless 

irere  sure  that  his  masterwas  <>n  die  watch,     Finally, although  still 

ing    and    Strong,    he    refused    t«>  aeeompany   even   his    master,   and 

since  then  the  latter  had  t<>  give  up  making  any  use  of  him,  Ali 
arid  Popa  engendered  two  males,  named  "Nilo"  and  "Kido."  Kido 
a  line  dog;  Nilo,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  ogly,  Buffered 
from  convulsions,  and  showed  his  father's  peculiarities  combined 
with  his  mother's  bad  qualities.  Fido  and  Nilo  were,  bred  with 
strange  dogi  of  t  norma]  character.  The  young  ol  the  former — two 
famalei  d-natured,  but  extremely  stupid  and  almost  in- 

capable of  searching  Cor  birds.  Nilo  engendered  a  female,  "Scilla/1 
a  fairly  fire-  dog;  but  she  I  stupid  and  sterile. 

Jn  this  family  of  doga  is  fchn    to  be  seen  the  characteristic  develop" 
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ment  of  hereditary  crime,  just  as  in  the  human  species  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Lombroso.  Two  parents  of  a  more  than  average 
intelligence  beget  a  criminal  dog,  and  an  eccentric  one  which  is  half 
mad ;  of  these  two  there  is  born  a  normal  individual,  and  one  which  is 
ugly,  criminal,  and  eccentric.  The  young  of  the  normal  individual  are 
stupid,  whereas  the  criminal  individual  begets  a  sterile  female. 

Thus,  all  the  phenomena  of  human  crime  are  found  among  the 
animal  species,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  animals  are  in  a  certain 
sense  less  criminal  than  men.  When  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
a  man  is  extremely  cruel,  we  say  that  he  is  like  a  wild  beast ;  but  this 
is  an  insult  to  animals  which  the  latter  do  not  deserve,  for  they  never 
attain  the  hideous  monstrosities  of  man.  Man  is,  indeed,  the  most 
ferocious  of  all  beings.  Is  it  possible,  in  the  zoological  world,  to  find 
anything  similar  to  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
(the  Dahomey  tribe  for  instance) ;  or  of  certain  conquerors  such  as  Tam- 
erlane ;  or  of  certain  criminals  like  Troppmann  ?  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  astonish  us  in  this :  man  is  capable  of  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  evil  than  any  other  animal,  but  he  is  also  capable  of  reaching 
a  higher  degree  of  good.  The  cause  of  this  is  his  superior  intelligence. 
Intelligence  is  an  instrument  that  can  be  wielded  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil :  it  can  help  a  philanthropist,  a  statesman,  or  an  inventor  to 
diminish  the  number  and  intensity  of  human  woes,  just  as  it  can 
assist  a  criminal  to  dupe,  rob,  and  murder  his  fellow  men.  Man 
has  had  to  pay  for  his  immense  pre-eminence  in  good  by  a  pre-eminence 
in  evil.  The  one  superiority  implies  the  other;  and  the  species  which 
produces  the  greatest  heroes  cannot  fail,  on  the  other  hand,  to  produce 
the  greatest  criminals. 

William   Fkkkkho. 


HAS  THE  MORMON"  CHURCH  RE-ENTERED  POLITICS? 

WHEN,  in  September,  1890,  President  "Wilford  Woodruff  of  the 
Mormon  Church  announced  at  the  semi-annual  Conference  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle  a  revelation  forever  suspending  polygamy,  most  of 
the  Gentiles  in  Utah  received  his  professions  with  smiling  incredulity. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  whereby  the  Church  might 
be  put  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  land  without  the  humiliating 
confession  that  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Mormon  religion  was  wrong  in 
principle.  When,  one  year  later,  President  Woodruff  declared  a 
divorce  of  Church  and  State  in  Utah,  the  same  significant  distrust  per- 
vaded a  majority  of  the  Gentile  population.  Between  these  dates  the 
"  Peoples  "  or  "  Church  "  party  had  disbanded,  reorganizing  as  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  of  the  Territory.     The  new  parties 

e  joined  b  small    contingent  from   the    '"Liberal"  or  "Anti- 

i  ircb  "  party,  leaving  that  organization  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Republicans. 

A-  tii  te  elapsed,  and  the  :  3  of  events  indicated  more  clearly 

the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon  people,  the  Liberal  party  gradually  dis- 
November,  L898,  faith  in  the  Mormon  people  had 
1  genera]  that  the  Liberal  party  formally  disbanded.  Only  a 
mtinued  to  <1  the  Mormon  Church     Political  confi- 

dence between  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  established  after  so  many  pears 
of  bitl  i,  bore  fruit  in  closer  commercial  and  social  rela- 

tion.-,. All  elements  of  the  community  became  firmly  cemented,  the 
people  wurl.ii.  ther  in  a  common  purpose  for  the  upbuilding  of 

1  This  happy  condition  of  affairs  continued  till  within  the 

•  month,  when  suddenly  fro  of  the  great  political  parties  arose 

the  1  t  the  Mormon  Church  was  "again  in  the  saddle,"  and  that 

Mormon  authorities  were  attempting  to  dictate  the  course  of  politics 
"•,  publicly  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ]  ted  instant  consternation  A  "  crisis  "  was  proclaimed, 
and               convention  of  the  Democratic  party  was  called  to  take 

cal  up  ■    Mid  to  ill-  "  -I  ( 'hurob  Interference,     The 

■iflammatory  reports  W(  sad  broadcast,  and  the  telegraph 
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conveyed  over  the  United  States  the  news  of  a  reawakening  conflict 
in  Utah. 

To  appreciate  properly  the  real  situation  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  back  than  the  promulgation  of  the  Church  manifesto  abolishing 
polygamy.  In  a  previous  article  !  in  The  Forum  I  made  the  asser- 
tion that  the  "  Mormon  question  "  had  been  in  Utah  a  political  one, 
while  outside  Utah  it  had  been  a  religious  and  social  one ;  that 
polygamy  was  only  "  the  scapegoat  upon  which  the  anti-Mormon  popu- 
lation of  Utah  had  piled  its  combined  grievances."  That  statement, 
made  five  years  before,  would  have  brought  upon  me  the  wrath  of 
every  Gentile  in  Utah.  Passion  and  prejudice  having  passed  away,  it 
was  received  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Not  polygamy,  but  the  domi- 
nation of  the  State  by  the  Church,  had  aroused  the  greatest  opposition 
from  the  Gentiles  of  Utah.  If  the  Gentiles  of  the  Territory  believed 
that  the  Church  was  now  interfering  in  politics,  or  suspected  it  of 
having  designs  upon  the  new  State  after  its  admission  to  the  Union, 
there  would  be  an  instant  re-forming  on  old  lines.  Notwithstanding  the 
complete  abandonment  of  polygamy,  the  fight  against  the  Church 
would  be  more  fierce  than  in  the  old  days,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Gentiles  would  now  be  reinforced  by  a  large  element  of  the  Mormons 
themselves.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  Territory  are  more  sensitive  than  upon  that  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
terference in  State  affairs.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  recent  cry  of  "  Church  interference."  That,  notwith- 
standing the  commotion,  there  has  not  been  a  single  move  toward 
re-forming  the  old  parties,  conclusively  proves  the  groundlessness  of 
the  charge  that  the  Church  was  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  dictate  in  mat- 
ters of  state.  Nevertheless  the  impression  has  been  created  outside 
Utah  that  the  conflict  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles  has  been  re- 
opened ;  and  a  general  feeling  exists  inside  the  Territory  that  statehood 
has  been  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  action  of  those  who  Bounded  a 
false  alarm  in  order  to  gain  a  partisan  advantage.  Indeed,  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  purposes  in  raising  the  issue.  While  a 
reaction  has  taken  place  against  those  responsible  for  the  scare,  the  inci- 
dent has  served  a  good  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  one  feature  of  pub- 
lic life  in  Utah  that  is  unhealthy,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  fraught  with  aetual 
danger.  This  feature — the  selection  «>f  Church  officials  as  political  can- 
didates— is  one  the  alarmists  would    have   most  preferred    to  have  kept 

>  "  Will  the  Polygamic  Control  the  Nen  Btate  of  Utah?"  To  Worn  K,  Dt- 
Otmber,  1804, 
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in  the  background.  The  occasion  of  the  outcry,  however,  and  the  effect 
produced  within  and  without  the  Territory,  are  full  of  interest 

Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  People's  or  Church  party  in  1891, 
the  mass  of  the  Mormons  affiliated  with  the  new  Democratic  party  of 
the  Territory.  This  resulted  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  had  been 
during  the  Kepublican  administrations  that  the  laws  directed  against 
polygamy  had  been  enacted.  It  fell  chiefly  to  Eepublican  governors, 
judges,  and  marshals  to  execute  those  laws.  The  Gentile  or  Liberal 
party  had  been  mainly  composed  of  those  who  were  Republicans  in 
national  politics.  The  Mormon  Church  had  been  represented  in  Wash- 
ington by  Democratic  attorneys  for  many  years,  and  Mormon  news- 
papers in  Utah  had  long  espoused  Democratic  doctrines.  This  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  led  the  great  majority  of  the  Mormon  people 
into  the  Democratic  ranks  when  the  "  division  movement "  came. 
Utah  was  confidently  claimed  as  a  Democratic  stronghold,  and  no  Re- 
publican had  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  claim.  A  succession  of  rapidly 
occurring  events  changed  political  sentiment  within  the  space  of  a  few 

r&  Upon  the  disbandment  of  the  Liberal  party,  its  leader,  Judge 
0.  W.  Powers,  who  had  l"«!i  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Mormons, 
took  a  place  in  tin-  Democratic  party  and  is  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee.  This  episode  impressed  yet  more 
forcibly  on  the  Mormon  mind  the  tad  that  in  the  long  fight  against  the 
Mormon  Church  the  issues  of  national  politics  had  no  bearing.  Shortly 
before  the  disbandment  of  the  Liberals  in  Utah,  President  Cleveland 
entered  upon  bis  second  administration,  Each  of  his  two  principal 
recommendations  to  Congress  —the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  purchasing 
act  and  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill — struck-  a  blow  at  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Utah.     Wnatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 

irea    from    the    broad    national    vi<-w,    there    can    be    no   two 

opinio:  to  their  effect  upon  tin-  Territory.     The  repeal  of  the 

Sherman  purchasing  act  tool;  away  the  last  prop  from  silver,  greatly 
injuring  the  mining  interests  The  Wilson  hill  badly  crippled  the 
sheep  industry,— next  to  mining  the  most  important  interest  in  tin; 
Territory,    and   injured   the    be!  r    industry,    which    had    but 

■  atly  been  established  here  by  the  Mormon  people.  The  conse- 
quent fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  raw  wool,  and  sugar-beets  t<>l<l  effec- 
ly  on  public  sentiment  in  tli<-  Territory,  causing  a,  widespread 
change  from  Democratic  to  Republican  belief,  Again,  one  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  its  practical  relations  to  the 
people,  had  been  the  fostering  of  borne  industries,     Brigham  5foung 
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had  preached  it  Incessantly,  and  the  Mormon  pioneers  practised  it  from 
the  first  days  of  their  entrance  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  doc- 
trine of  protection,  as  promulgated  by  Republican  speakers  throughout 
the  Territory,  having  been  so  long  inculcated  by  religious  teachers, 
found  ready  acceptance.  This  added  to  the  growing  Republican  senti- 
ment. The  local  Democracy,  catering  to  the  desires  of  the  Mormons, 
had  for  several  years  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Utah  Federal  Com- 
mission, and  the  entrusting  of  Territorial  elections  to  the  people.  With 
the  inauguration  of  a  Democratic  President  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Democratic  Commission,  there  was  a  sudden  change  of  front,  the  Re- 
publicans favoring  and  the  Democrats  opposing  the  attempt  to  abolish 
this  arm  of  the  Federal  government. 

All  these  influences  operated  to  cause  a  secession  of  Mormons  from 
the  Democratic  ranks.  The  Republican  vote,  which  had  been  6,613  in 
1891,  increased  to  12,390  in  1892,  14,221  in  1893,  and  21,343  in  1894, 
the  Republicans  electing  their  delegate  to  Congress  in  the  latter  year 
by  a  plurality  of  1,820.  This  wholly  unexpected  result  struck  terror 
among  the  local  Democratic  leaders.  In  asking  support  for  statehood 
from  their  national  party,  they  had  promised  Utah  as  a  Democratic 
State.  Failing  to  keep  their  party  obligations,  they  were  forced  to 
offer  some  plausible  excuse  to  the  country  for  the  rapid  change  of  sen- 
timent in  the  Territory.  This  was  attempted  by  raising  the  cry  of 
"  Church  interference." 

Both  parties,  with  the  instinct  of  politicians,  had,  from  the  moment 
of  division  on  national  lines,  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Mormon 
vote  in  determining  the  political  complexion  of  the  new  State.  Both 
had  sought  for  means  whereby  permanently  to  attach  this  doubtful 
vote.  By  a  curious  circumstance,  as  noted  in  my  former  article  in  Tin-: 
Forum,  many  of  the  very  politicians  who  had  for  years  inveighed 
against  Church  influence  in  State  affairs  now  appealed  to  religious 
prejudice  in  the  hope  of  advancing  party  interests.  In  the  campaign 
of  a  year  ago  the  Democrats  circulated  a  political  catechism  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  Republicans  had  been  responsible  for  all  the  woes 
suffered  by  the  Mormon  people.  The  Republicans  distributed  a  tract 
to  prove  that  Prophet  Joseph   Smith,   Jr.,   Brigham    Young,  and  other 

leaders  reverenced   1»\    the  Mormon   people,    had    been    Republicans. 

This  line  of  argument  found  little  favor  among   the  Mormons,  who 

tited  it  as  appealing  t<>  their  prejudices  and  not  to  their  intelligence. 

A  more  subtle  and  effectual  method  <>f  catching  the  u  Church  vote," 

adopted   by    both    parties,    was   the   nomination   of   prominent    Mormon 
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dignitaries  for  public  office.  Bishops,  elders,  counsellors,  presidents  of 
the  "  Seventies,"  and  other  ecclesiastics,  were  nominated  for  the  mani- 
fest purpose  of  attracting  the  Mormon  vote.  The  present  year  it  was 
carried  to  an  unprecedented  extreme  by  the  Democrats  nominating  for 
the  United  States  Senate  (to  be  voted  for  by  the  people)  an  apostle  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  second  in  authority  only  to  the  First  Presidency 
itself.  An  exactly  parallel  case  would  be  the  nomination  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  close  State  like  New  York, 
legislative  nominees  being  pledged,  if  elected,  to  vote  for  him  as  the 
choice  of  the  party.  The  storm  of  criticism  that  would  follow  such  an 
extraordinary  appeal  to  the  Catholic  vote  can  well  be  imagined.  Yet 
a  precisely  similar  appeal  was  made  to  the  Mormon  people  for  their 
suffrages.  It  is  but  just  to  the  Mormons  to  state  that  in  most  instances 
where  Church  officials  have  been  nominated  by  either  party,  it  has  been 
at  the  behest  of  Gentile  politicians.  The  candidacy  of  such  church- 
men urged  by  the  very  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  most 
vehement  in  denouncing  religious  influence  in  politics.  In  a  recent 
convention  id  Salt  Lake  City  a  Mormon  leader  who  was  being  advanced 

a  nomination  against  a  Gentile  came  to  me  to  say  that  he  did  not 
want  the  office,  that  he  was  fighting  against  the  nomination,  and  that 
if  r  to  him  it  would  be  by  an  exclusively  Gentile  vote.     The 

>ut  in  Utah,  was  presented  of  Mormon 
dele  ('     •  Gentile  delegates  for  a  Mormon. 

The  Genti  outspoken  in  urging  this  gentleman  to  accept  the 

nomination  in  order  to  '"draw  the  Mormon  vote,"  which  in  their  esti- 
mation b  duty  he  owed  his  party."  A  Datura!  and  inevitable 
sequence  to  the  election  of  high  nasties  to  public  office  is  the 
charge  of  their  opponents  thai  due  to  "  Church  influence." 

Anomalo  called  "  crisis  "  in  political 

affai         ae  from  the  efforts  of  the  First  Presidency  to  keep  ecclesi- 

out  of  politics     J<   eph  P.  Smith,  one  of  the  three  presidents  of 

Mormon  Church,  al  a  Priesthood  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  took 

:eption  to  the  action  of  salaried  officers  of  the  Church  who  had 

epted  political  nominations  without,  consulting  their  superior 
authorities.     II.    remai  en  in  the  official  Church  report,  were 

l'i'     i<l<-nt.  Smith,  after     [ >eak in f<  briefly  OH    tin-   ohUg&tionfl    involved    in    the 
Hop.   Prie  thood,    aid  that  SB]  man  w  ho  l.ik<-  <  \  In-  hit  into  hi  ;  own  month,  Haying, 

1 1  h.i  ■  ■  .1  1 1  -lit  i', «!-.  .1 .  I  j,i.  .  it,  m.it t«TH  not  whether  he  be  Lpoetle,  Seventy, 
I  \i.-\i  I'riest,  or  KMer,     if  he  acted  in  thatHpirit  lie  trod  on  dangerous  ground     Be- 
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ferring  to  himself,  President  Smith  said  he  had  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
Counsellors  to  the  President,  a  position  he  neither  sought  nor  desired  ;  and  since 
he  had  been  called  to  occupy  that  position  he  fully  realized  that  in  and  of  himself 
he  did  not  possess  power  and  wisdom  sufficient  to  honor  it  acceptably  to  God  and 
his  brethren.  He  felt  the  same  when  he  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  But,  having  accepted  these  positions,  with  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  attached  to  them,  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty,  before  undertaking  to 
do  anything  that  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  regular  church  duties,  first 
to  consult  with  the  men  who  presided  over  him  ;  and  he  held  this  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  man  holding  high  ecclesiastical  offices.  '  But,'  he  said,  '  do  not  all 
so  understand  it?'  'It  appears  not,'  he  answered;  'for  there  is  at  least  one 
of  the  Apostles  and  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Seventies  that  take  a  different 
view  of  it ;  that  is,  judging  by  their  actions.' " 

The  gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  President's 
remarks  were  Moses  Thatcher,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  B.  H.  Eoberts,  the  nominee  of  the  same  party  for 
Congress. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  subsequently,  indorsing  the  words  of 
President  Smith,  said: 

11  When  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  was  organized, 
it  was  with  the  holy  priesthood  in  its  various  orders  and  forms.  And  when  a 
man  was  appointed  to  the  Apostleship  or  Presidency,  or  in  any  office  as  a  teacher 
of  the  people,  it  placed  him  in  a  very  grave  responsibility.  And  no  man  was 
counted  at  liberty,  from  the  organization  of  the  Church,  to  engage  in  any  branch 
of  business,  politics,  or  anything  else  to  take  him  entirely  away  from  his  calling, 
business,  duty,  or  responsibility,  for  a  length  of  time,  without  first  consulting 
with  the  Presidency  of  the  Church  or  with  his  Quorum  on  its  propriety,  and  get- 
ting permission  to  do  so.  And  this  order  has  rested  against  us  all  alike.  And  this 
has  been  my  position  for  sixty  years  of  my  life,  and  that  too  without  interfering 
with  my  manhood.  And  this  course  does  not  require  a  man  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Democratic  party  or  in  the  Republican.  .  .  .  Every  man  has  his 
own  free  agency.  He  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  his  Quorum  or  the  Church 
if  he  wishes.  But  while  he  remains  in  his  Quorum  or  in  the  Church  we  think  he 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  we  are  ourselves.  But  that  duty  does  not 
require  any  man  to  withdraw  from  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party  or  give 
up  his  political  principles." 

President  Smith's  apparently  innocent  and  very  proper  admonitions 
were  seized  by  the  Democratic  leaders  as  an  opportunity  for  raisn 
hue-and-cry  against  "Church  interference."  His  own  explanation  was 
brushed  aside  as  insincere;  his  words  misconstrued,  perverted,  and 
misquoted.  The  Mormon  Church,  the  Democrats  asserted,  "was  in 
the  saddle,"  a  "crisis"    had  arisen,  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to 

resist  an  attempt  of  the  Church  to  dominate  politics.     The  wildest 

arics   were   indulged.       Ividicnloiis   as    this    "  tempest    m   ft   teapot" 
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now  seems,   it  raged   for   days.     Chairman  Powers,  at  its  inception, 
declared  himself  as  follows : 

"  We  shall  meet  the  occasion,  I  trust,  like  men.  If  we  find  that  our  efforts 
are  to  be  thwarted,  our  money  wasted,  our  victory  surreptitiously  taken  from 
us,  I  shall  advise  the  State  Committee  to  give  me  authority  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  Democrats  of  Utah,  giving  that  convention  power  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  Democratic  ticket  from  the  field,  to  disband  the  Democratic  party, 
and  to  advise  the  voters  of  Utah  to  vote  down  the  Constitution  and  to  vote  in 
favor  of  a  Territorial  form  of  government  until  we  are  certain  that  all  our  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  be  free  to  act  politically  as  their  judgments 
and  their  consciences  dictate.  I  make  no  threat, — but  this  course  will  be  pursued 
if  occasion  requires." 

The  State  Executive  Committee  was  convened,  a  State  convention 
was  called,  and  the  flames  of  prejudice  were  vigorously  fanned.  Re- 
ports were  published  of  a  Mormon  bishop  in  Logan,  Utah,  who  had 
publicly  advised  his  congregation  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  A 
Mormon  apostle  was  charged  with  having  travelled  from  place  to  place 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  stating  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
Mormon  Presidency  that  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  should 

•lected.  President  Smith  was  accused  of  circulating  a  letter  among 
the  bishops  of  the  Mormon  Church,  certifying  to  the  good  standing -in 
the  Church  of  this  same  Republican  candidate.  Every  one  of  these 
reports  was  subsequently,  when  investigated,  proved  to  be  a  political 
canard  without  a  shadow  of  truth;  and  no  effort  has  been  made  by 
their  authors  to  substantiate  them  But  they  were  made  to  do  duty  in 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  giving  color  to  tin'  charge  that 

Church  had  resumed  an  active  interest  in  State  affairs.  The  State 
convention  assembled,  an  address  to  the  people  was  prepared,  fiery 
e  delivered,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced  : 

*'  Beaolvedi    That  the  Democratic  party  retire  its  tioket  from  the  field.    That 

i!  flisbarul  an«l  work  against  the  admission  of  Utah  Ma  State.    That  all  parts  of 
the  addieei  in  oonfllet  with  this  reeolutioii  !>«■  stricken  out." 

Alter  debating  these  resolutions  for  several  hours  they  were  put,  to 
a  rote  and  overwhelmingly  defeated     Not  one  in  a  hundred  delegates 

yoted    fof    them.        Nevertheless    an    appeal    was    made    to    the    people 

Churofa  interference."  Having  set  up  a  straw  man,  theOon- 
rention  rery  promptly,  hut,  with  mock-  display  of  heroism,  knocked  it 
down.     The  only  result  was  t<>  alarm  the  country  outside  dtah,  not 

conditions,  ;  ing  the  impression  that  the  old 

anti-Mormon  conflict  bad  been  reopened  through  the  pernicious  activity 
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of  the  Church  in  politics.  If,  perchance,  sufficient  sentiment  should  be 
evoked  through  the  nation  to  give  the  President  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding his  proclamation  admitting  the  new  State,  a  host  of  Federal 
officials  in  Utah  would  not  feel  deeply  aggrieved. 

That  both  parties  have  sought  to  appeal  to  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Mormon  people  for  partisan  ends,  cannot  be  denied.  That  high 
ecclesiastics  have  been  nominated  to  office  for  the  purpose  of  influen- 
cing their  congregations,  must  be  admitted.  But  that  the  Mormon 
Church  has  been  a  party  to  such  attempts ;  that  any  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  to  control  politics  for  Church  purposes,  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  to  prove.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  has  been 
more  conclusive  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Mormon  people  than  their  re- 
fusal to  be  led  by  designing  partisans  through  appeal  to  religious  preju- 
dice. Unintentionally,  and  contrary  to  the  designs  of  those  who  in- 
augurated it,  the  recent  scare  has  called  attention  to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  selecting  high  Church  officials  as  political  leaders.  The 
effect  that  would  be  produced  were  either  of  the  national  parties  to  put 
into  nomination  large  numbers  of  Catholic  prelates  for  public  office  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  can  easily  be  understood.  The  discord 
which  such  action  would  create  is  sure  to  follow  the  perpetuation  of  a 
similar  policy  in  Utah.  For  the  good  of  the  Church  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  the  Mormon  Presidency  must  sooner  or  later  insist 
that  before  any  Church  official  accept  a  political  nomination  he  shall 
doff  his  sacerdotal  robes. 

In  order  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  important  matter 
for  the  use  of  The  Forum,  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  Mormon  Presi- 
dency, and  received  the  following  answer : 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  29,  1895. 

You  ask  us,  "  Do  you  consider  it  expedient,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
State  or  the  Church,  for  high  Church  officials  to  accept  nominations  for  public- 
office  in  Utah  ?  " 

This  question  came  up  for  consideration  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Church  held  in  October,  189;*,  and  we  expressed  ourselves  to  the  effect  that,  under 
the  circumstances  which  then  surrounded  us,  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  leading 
officers  Of  the  Church  to  accept  nominations  for  public   office   in    the   Tern. 

We  thought  it  probable  that  both  parties  might  desire  to  make  such  nominations 

with  the  hope  that  In  doing  SO  they   could    (  at  eh    votes,  and  that  M  WG  w  ere  then 

situated  it  would  be  better  for  leading  men  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  political 

nominations,  it  being  soon  alter  the  division  OH  party  lines.      In  taking  this  stand, 

however,  we  did  not  do  so  because  w  s  thought  there  w  ss  an  Incongruity  In  Mich 
men  holding  office  j   formanj  men  who  hold  ecclesiastical  positions  are  the  i 

practical   men   in  the  Community,  and   have    had   tlie  ••.nate-a   experience   in  the 
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laying  of  the  foundation  and  the  building  up  of  the  commonwealth,  and  are  fully- 
qualified,  therefore,  to  fill  with  dignity  the  various  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

Your  second  question  is,  "Can  Church  officials  accepting  political  nomina- 
tions disassociate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  congregations  from  their  religious 
authority  ?  " 

We  may  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  purport  of  this  question,  but 
we  will  answer  it  from  one  standpoint. 

There  may  be  cases  at  the  present  time  of  individual  voters  who  would  be 
influenced  by  religious  authority  in  voting  for  men  holding  high  positions  in  the 
Church  who  are  nominated  for  office  ;  but  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  such  instances  even  now  will  be  very  rare,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  people  will  become  so  educated  in  politics  that  a  man's  Church 
office  will  not  influence  them  in  his  favor,  if  he  do  not  belong  to  their  part}'. 

As  a  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Anthon  H.  Lund,  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  man  of  the  most  estimable  character,  who  was 
beaten  for  office  in  his  own  county  and  by  the  votes  of  his  own  people  ;  and  that, 
too,  right  at  the  announcement  of  the  division  on  party  lines.  Another  instance, 
still  more  recent,  is  the  case  of  Heber  J.  Grant,  also  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
whose  opponent  (a  non-Mormon)  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Apostle  I  i r.int  running  behind  his  ticket ;  whereas,  if  the  Mormons  of  his  precinct 
had  voted  for  him,  lie  would  have  been  elected  without  question. 

Wilford  Woodruff, 
George  Q.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  by  so  large  a  majority  of 

priflcanl  proof  that  the  people  of  this  Territory  do  not  be- 

•  the  Church  is  re-entering  the  domain  of  politics.    Such  opposition 

oanifested  itself  to  the  Constitution  came  to  no  appreciable  extent 

from  those  who  feared  Mormon  rule,  but  from  large  property-owners 

who  realized  that  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  support  meant  increased 

I  from  opponents  <>f  woman-suffrage  who  took  this  method 

ignifying  their  dislike  to  the  clause  extending  the  elective  franchise 

omen.     Utah  has  the  wealth,  the  population,  the  intelligence,  and 

for  self-support,  to  entitle  her  to  a  position  in  the  sisterhood 

of  g  it  would   indeed   be  b  calamity   if  the   false  alarm   of 

lurch  interference,"  raised  tor  partisan  purposes,  should  delay  her 

admission  into  the  I  fnioxL 

Glen  Miller 
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The  "  Confessions  "  that  I  contributed  to  the  July  number  of  The 
Forum  l  attracted  a  deal  of  attention  and  excited  an  interest  for  which 
I  was  not  at  all  prepared.  There  has  been  much  curiosity  expressed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer,  and  this  curiosity  has  quite  naturally 
resulted  in  many  guesses.  It  has  been  amusing  how  wide  these 
guesses  have  been  of  the  mark,  and  more  amusing  still  that  several 
tolerably  well-known  writers  have  rather  encouraged  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  included  among  those  suspected ;  and  one  man,  only  the 
week  before  this  writing,  while  denying  that  he  was  the  "  Hack,"  prac- 
tically admitted  it  I  shall  look  out  for  this  gentleman  with  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  finding  him  before  long  publishing  as  his  own  the 
work  of  someone  else.  He  may  feel,  however,  quite  safe  in  claiming  the 
authorship  of  these  much  discussed  Confessions,  as  the  real  author  here 
gives  notice  that  he  has  no  notion  whatever  of  announcing  his  name. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  general  public — that  is,  the  reading  public, 
for  which  hacks  and  others  write, — misunderstood  either  the  meaning  or 
the  purpose  of  my  article  ;  indeed  I  am  persuaded  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  for  I  have  received  many  letters  from  members  of  that  public 
showing  both  comprehension  and  appreciation.  But  whenever  the 
article  has  been  noticed  in  print, — or  in  conversation  within  my  hearing, 
— by  professional  writers,  it  has  been  criticised  with  sonic  degree  of 
severity.  Singularly  enough  these  criticisms  have  all  been  based  upon 
a  misapprehension  of  my  meaning  and  purpose,  neither  of  which  the 
general  public  appears  to  have  misunderstood.  This  shows,  1  take  it, 
that  an  article  which  may  satisfy  the  general  reader  for  whom  it  is 
written  may  fail  completely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  other  writers 
who  apply  perhaps  a  different  standard  of  criticism.     Or  in  this  oase  it 

may  be  that   professional  writers   found  an  inner,  an  esoteric   meaning 
hidden  from  the  generality  of  readers.      1  hardly  think  that  such  is  the 

case,  though  to  be  oonvinoed  that  it  is  not  makes  it  nnoumar) 
knowledge  that  my  Confessions    were  unskilfully   written,   that  the 
article  was  unworkmanlike.     I  <l«>  not  m  the  Least  mind  admitting  this, 

>  "  ppnfeisionf  of  a  Literary  Back,"  TBI  POBUX,  Julj ,  i 
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as  there  was  in  the  writing  no  further  effort  than  to  make  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  facts,  without  embellishment  or  ornamentation  In  re-reading 
the  Confessions  I  must  say  that  there  is  not  a  thing  in  them  that  I  care 
to  unsay,  not  a  word  that  I  wish  to  take  back. 

This   is   the  paragraph  which   appears    quite  generally  to   have 
offended  the  professional  writers : 

"  Hack  writing  is  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  employments,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  undignified.  It  is  unprofitable  because  the  work  cannot  possibly 
bring  either  fame  or  fortune  ;  it  is  undignified  because  the  hack  writer  does  not 
say  what  he  thinks  or  what  he  feels,  but  says,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  what  he  thinks 
the  editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  say.  In  other  words,  the  hack  writer  is 
very  much  of  a  fraud,  and  in  moments  of  frank  introspection  he  sees  this  very 
plainly,  and  so  at  times  he  regards  himself  with  appropriate  disrespect.  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  discussion  of  criminals,  says  that  these  unfortunates  are  the 
vainest  creatures  in  the  world  save  literary  men  and  artists.  When  a  hack  writer 
persuades  himself  that  he  is  a  literary  artist — and  there  are  such  in  plenty — he 
saves  himself  from  the  sufferings  of  self-reproach." 

I  have  been  accused  in  the  above  remarks  of  haying  belittled  my 

profession  and  of  having  cast  obloquy  upon  the  employment  by  which 

I  live.     I  cannot  Bee  that  this  is  bo,  for  1  have  done  nothing  more  than 

to  tell  the  plain  truth  in  plain  words,  and  to  show  that  I  do  not  take 

-•■If  and  rny  work  with  owl-like  seriousness.      Besides,  hack  writing 

ot  an  acknowledged  profession  which  commands  universal  respect, 

.  medicine,  and  theology  da     Hack  writers  are  merely  job 

•ho    are    paid    by    the    piece    like    mill-hands  and  itinerant 

l-glindera      it  is  true  that  now  and  again  B  hack  writer  is  asked 

editor  or  publisher  to  write  some  article;  but  in  nineteen  cases 

out  of  twenty  the  hack  writer  su  irticle  la;  would  like  to 

write,  and  then  he  peddles  the  idea  around  from  office  to  office  until  he 
find-  an  appreciative  understanding  or  a  sympathetic  ear.     If  a  lawyer 

should  go  out  in  the  highways  in  Beard]  of  clients,  he  would  be  called 

a  |  ><-ttif<  >;/;'.  t,  .'ind  t  he  ot  her  members  of  his  profession  would  look  upon 

him  with  suspicion;  if  a  physician  proposed  to  treat  all  the  sick  people 
he  heard  of,  he  would  be  called  a  charlatan,  and  the  other  doctors  would 

But  the  literary  hack  who  should  wait  for  his 

me  to  him  would  surely  starve.     At  lea  |  this  would  I"'  the 
1th  me,  and  many  of  my  critic  rid  thai  I  had  been  an- 

il    both    in    die    returns    from    my    work    and    in   the 

periodicals  to  which  I  hi  articles,  and  poems, 

Arid  this  briii'/-.  me  to  .-mother  |>has«-of  the  erit ieism.      Not  :i  person 

|  i  of  my  modest  Con fe    i"ii  ■  without  speaking  of  the  amount 
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of  remuneration,  as  though  that  were  the  most  important  element  con- 
tributing either  to  success  or  failure.  I  must  say  that  until  I  read  what 
was  provoked  by  my  Confessions  I  had  always  thought  $5,000  a  year 
for  a  man  whose  business  required  that  he  should  live  in  New  York 
was  a  very  small,  I  might  say  an  inadequate,  income.  On  such  an 
income  a  man  cannot  live  in  a  house  in  a  pleasant  quarter  of  the  town ; 
he  cannot  supply  his  family  with  more  than  the  necessities  of  life ;  he 
and  his  wife  and  children  must  forego  all  the  pleasures  which  cost 
anything  to  obtain.  And  yet  such  a  man  is  told  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  life-work,  and  that  his  exposition  of  his  income  and  the  sources 
of  it  will  encourage  very  many  others  to  go  into  a  profession  which 
holds  out  such  brilliant  prospects.  Any  young  person  whose  ambition 
would  be  satisfied  by  achieving  what  I  have  accomplished  had  as  well 
go  into  hack  writing  as  into  anything  else;  for  failure  would  be  his 
portion  whatever  his  walk  of  life. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin,  himself  an  amiable  and  accomplished  hack 
writer,  thinks  that  the  element  of  uncertainty  makes  the  life  of  a  hack 
charming.     In  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  he  writes  of  the  hack : 

"  He  has  to  work,  to  be  sure,  but  that  saves  him  the  trouble  of  playing,  and 
playing  is  an  expense.  Other  men,  some  of  them,  are  driven  to  poker  or  to  horse 
races  or  to  stock  speculations  for  excitement,  but  the  hack  needs  none  of  those 
spices.  Every  day  with  him  brings  its  own  sufficient  gamble.  He  may  sell ;  he 
may  not :  in  either  case  he  has  his  emotions.  There  is  always  with  him  too  the 
possibility  that  some  time  he  may  write  something  really  good.  Hope  springs 
undying  in  the  hack's  bosom.  His  hand  is  always  in  the  intellectual  grab-bag, 
and  how  can  he  help  believing  that  some  day  he  will  pull  out  a  real  prize  ;  some 
day  when  the  wind  is  right,  and  he  has  had  the  right  things  for  breakfast,  and 
has  had  his  intellectuals  or  his  sympathies  stirred  by  some  violent  emotion,  he 
may  say  something  that  really  needs  saying,  and  say  it  as  it  ought  to  be  said. 
That  possibility  helps  very  much  to  keep  the  hack  agoing,  and  indeed  it  is  a  very 
poor  hack  who  does  not  realize  it  now  and  then  in  sufficient  measure  to  refresh 
his  spirit." 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  said  to  myself  when  I  was  young  and 
verdant,  but  delusive  hopes  do  not  survive  the  wrinkles  of  middle  age. 
As  explained  in  my  article,  to  which  this  is  supplementary,  my  hopes 
of  my  comedy  helped  me  to  get  through  the  worst  two  years  of  my 
life.  But  youth  probably  would  have  saved  me  even  though  I  had 
written  no  comedy.  Gambling  is  not  attractive  to  BOme  calm  natures, 
and  for  this  reason,  together  with  the  others  just  inchoated,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  Mr.  Martin  has  failed  to  throw  upon  the  oareer  of  o  back  • 
light  that  makes  it  appear  any  more  rosi  than  it  has  seemed  to  me* 

And  I  am  an  older  though  DOl  0   better  haek  writer  than  he. 
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And  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  hack  of  hacks,  falls  afoul  of  me  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  If  anyone  had  desired  to  see 
how  an  accomplished  hack  can  grind  a  newspaper  column  out  of 
nothing  he  need  go  no  further  than  this  article  by  Mr.  Lang,  who  has 
time  and  again  confessed  himself  to  be  a  hack,  and  who  in  this  very 
article  says  :  "I  would  rather  be  a  hack  than  a  Q.  C."  Mr.  Lang 
places  me  between  Ned  Purdon — 

"  He  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack  ; 
He  lived  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 
That  I  don't  think  he  '11  wish  to  come  back." 

— and  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  who  was  in  society,  kept  a  horse,  and 
could  afford  to  drink  porter  from  the  pewter.  Whether  closer  to  the 
one  or  the  other  he  does  not  say,  but  he  is  sure  that  I  am  deserving  of 
no  good  thing  in  this  world  because  I  confess  to  having  contributed  short 
.stories  to  the  American  magazines.  These  short  stories  in  the  Ameri- 
can magazines  Mr.  Lang  finds  so  uniformly  bad  that  they  are  to  his 
taste  all  alike.  lie  probably  thought  the  hack  of  whom  lie  was  writing- 
was  Mr. ;  no,  never  mind ;  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  not  in  this 

tance  say  what  ifl  in  my  mind.  Really,  however,  Mr.  Lang  had 
nothing  of  importance  to  say  about  hack  writing,  so  hesummarized  my 
article  rather  unfairly  and  so  lilled  the  column  which  is  his  to  till  every 

And  probably  he  blessed  the  brother  hack  who  gave  him  ready 
to  hand  the  subject  on  which  to  write  without  the  bother  or  expense 
of  a  lit 

The  who  took  issue  with  my  statements  did  so 

lera]  tiling  upon  the  ground  that  other  professional  men  received 

•ion  than  I  receive,     I  grant  that  this  is  so  in  the 

Smaller  cities.      But  if  J  Lived  in  a  smaller  city  I  Could    not,  make   half 

what  I  make  in  New  Fork  In  N-  ■.-.  Fork  i1  musl  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  tab     I  » do  what  our  dollar  will  do  in  the  smaller 

eities  ami  1  h.  mate  who  lives  iii  Philadelphia     Be 

bank  cashier  with  a  salai-y  of  ».     He  hash  and 

ps  it,  up  in  do  •;.!•• :  I  am  obliged  to  li\< the  fifth  floor  of 

anapartmenl  bouse  with  do  elevator.     5Tet  I  <h>  qoI  believe  that  be  is  a 

better  manager  of  bis  means  than  I  am  of  mine     The  men  who  think 

an  income  ar  in  New  Fork,  to  fl  man  with  a  family  to  sup- 

;i  generous  e.  •mpcteiM-  y,  probably  hi  i  different  a  standard 

nrhich  to  n  from  that  used  by  me  that  it  is  unprofitable 

:i  :i  question  with  them     Such  men  also  do  not.  seem  to 

able  to  understand  that  my  mce,  if  such  It  must  be  called,  la 
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not  because  of  my  small  income,  but  of  my  small  influence  and  of  the 
scant  consideration  with  which  I  am  treated  by  those  with  whom  I 
have  to  deal.  The  advertising  canvasser  is  really  a  person  of  more 
consequence  to  the  publisher  of  a  periodical  than  the  most  original 
writer  on  his  staff ;  and,  as  against  a  "  hustling  "  solicitor  for  "  write-up  " 
advertisements,  the  merely  casual  literary  hack  weighs  not  at  all.  He 
is  considered  to  possess  nothing  for  which  these  publishers  need  have 
any  respect, — neither  taste,  moral  scruples,  political  views,  nor  religious 
convictions ;  but  his  pen  is  expected  ever  to  be  ready  at  a  penny  a 
word  to  do  his  master's  bidding  in  his  master's  way.  A  literary  hack 
who  is  proud  of  his  calling  would  be  very  apt  to  think  well  of  himself 
in  the  humblest  occupation  open  to  man, — sweeping  the  streets,  for 
instance,  or  breaking  stones  on  the  roadside  with  an  armed  guard 
looking  oil 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING. 

The  discussions  on  the  silver  and  currency  questions  during  the  last 
few  years  show  how  easy  it  is  to  confound  money  and  values,  the  coin 
unit  and  currency.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  human  civilization  there 
no  money  and  yet  there  were  values.  They  were  expressed  by 
different  units,  such  as  cattle,  etc.  Advancing  civilization  evolved  a 
unit  more  stable  and  more  generally  acceptable, — a  certain  quantity 
(by  weight)  of  the  precious  metals,  varying  at  different  times  and  at 
different  pi  Later  on  this  unit  was  stamped  into  convenient  shape, 

and  the  community  or  individual  doing  this  stamping  (coining)  was 
supposed  to  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  weight.  Names  were  given 
to  I  bich  were  generalized  as  money,  and  it  became  cus- 

tomary to  ex;  ■         alues  b  imes  instead  of  by  weight     This, 

did  not  change  the  unit,  although  many  are  deceived  into 
ie  name  more  important  than  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
a],  and  imagine  that  it  La  sufficient  to  name  alike  quantities  or  quali- 
that an  enty  to  make  them  alike  valuable  as  units.     Good  men 

and  bad  men,  kings  and  1  •  been  bo  deceived,  or  have  in 

v;ir,  tried  to  deceive  others ;  but  the  inexorable  natural  laws 

of  barter  and  trade,  supply  and  demand,  have  always  forced  a  return  to 
and  .'ill  temporary  advantaj  ulting  from  un- 

natural interference  with  the  e  anil  been  followed  by  disaster 

in  proportion  to  the  '  i >f  the  offence. 

[i  olden  times,  when  each  lit'  a  financial  centre  of  its 

a,  on  account  of  the  difficull  >mmunication  even  with  neighbor* 
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ing  centres, — each  centre  having  to  produce  everything  it  required,  or 
go  without, — these  units  were  numerous  and  restricted  to  their  respec- 
tive localities.  Trade  eventually  began  in  the  shape  of  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise between  centres ;  the  smaller  localities  gradually  uniting  and 
forming  larger  ones,  and  adopting  a  common  unit  (or  money).  Eailroads, 
steamships,  and  telegraphs  have  created  trading  and  financial  centres 
for  whole  countries,  and  this  evolution  is  still  continuing.  Hence  to- 
day our  units  are  very  few,  and  eventually  there  will  be  only  one. 
Experiments,  therefore,  which  would  have  been  harmless  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  they  would  have  affected  only  isolated  localities,  are 
fatal  to-day  because  they  affect  the  prosperity  of  whole  countries. 

In  this  process  of  evolution  banks  were  established  in  which  coin 
was  deposited  to  be  drawn  against  by  checks,  so  that  actual  coin  is 
used  to  a  very  small  extent  in  modern  trade.  This  system  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  bank  balances  are  considered  in  trade  as  good 
as  coin,  and,  so  long  as  they  are  so  considered,  evolution  will  allow 
this  substitute  for  coin  to  be  steadily  increased.  Hence  anything 
that  can  be  exchanged  for  such  a  bank  balance  has  a  value  equal 
to  coin,  and  bank  balances  are  commonly  called  money,  the  same  as 
coin.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  bank-balance  money  can  be  increased 
to  a  large  extent,  if  confidence  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  coin 
remains  undisturbed ;  for  nobody  wants  the  coin  so  long  as  he  knows 
or  believes  he  can  get  it. 

The  assertion  is  often  made  that  an  increase  of  coin  (money)  will 
increase  values ;  but  as  the  actual  amount  of  coin  in  the  whole  world, 
compared  to  the  sum  total  of  all  values,  is  extremely  small, — probably 
in  a  proportion  of  not  more  than  one  of  coin  to  100,000  of  values, — this 
assertion  is  evidently  absurd,  because  at  best  it  could  be  only  an  infin- 
itesimal addition  to  coin  in  comparison  with  values.  As  a  mat  tor  of  feet 
only  an  increased  amount  of  confidence  will  increase  values.  Increase 
of  coin  or  money  may  increase  confidence  and  thereby  increase  values  ; 
but  it  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  decrease  confidence,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  decrease  values.  Confidence  nowadays 
has  to  be  universal  and  shared  in  by  the  whole  world,  which  is  prac- 
tically one  great  commercial  centre,  and  as  all  values  depend  on 
their  exchangeability  for  ooin,  or  rather  upon  the  confidence  in  their 
being  so  exchangeable,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  *i\hh\  financial  laws 
to  establish  all  possible  safeguards  against  disturbance  of  that  oonfi- 
denoe as  well  as  to  prevenl  dangerous  over-oonfidenoe, 

First  of  all   we  should  have  a  stable  unit.      The   unit    now   existing 
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in  this  country  is  the  gold  dollar.  Bank  notes,  greenbacks,  silver  coin, 
and  silver  certificates  may  circulate  alongside  of  it  only  so  long  as  the 
confidence  remains  that,  whenever  their  holders  please,  they  may  ex- 
change them  for  this  unit  on  the  basis  of  their  face  value.  An  increase 
of  any  form  of  money  to  a  point  where  this  exchangeability  becomes 
doubtful  destroys  confidence,  and  therefore  leads,  not  to  an  increase, 
but  to  a  contraction  of  money.  Many  suggestions  made  to  increase 
wealth,  such  as  free  coinage  of  silver,  unlimited  printing  of  greenbacks, 
issuance  of  paper  money  against  real  estate  and  farm  products, — in  fact 
all  those  suggestions  that  can  be  summarized  as  "  the  cry  for  more 
money  "  without  regard  to  its  soundness  (that  is,  its  exchangeability 
for  the  gold  unit)  would,  if  carried  out,  destroy  confidence  and  there- 
fore decrease  wealth  and  impede  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  centralization  of  our  banking  system 
so  as  to  increase  our  bank-balance  money,  make  it  elastic  according  to 
the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  thus  act  as  a  financial  regulator 
and  safety-valve  to  modify  or  prevent  the  frequent  and  violent  fluctua- 
tions to  which  we  are  now  subject     This  centralization,  I  think,  can 

t  be  brought  about  by  careful  development  of  our  clearing-house 

*  "in,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  now  disconnected  banks  of  this 
country  shall  mutually  unite  for  certain  purposes  and  eventually 
form  a  National  Clearing-IIouse  Bank,  which  would  act  for  this 
country  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  central  banks 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

This  development  should  not  be  imperilled  by  prejudices  arising 
from  tlu:  history  of  the  former  United  States  Bank,  which  was  organ- 
ized on  a  different  principle,  and  which  could  not  be  revived  to-day  in 
this  country  OH  account  of  its  general  incompatibility  with  our  institu- 
te: clearing-ho  QOt  a  bank    in  any   such   sense,    and  a 

centralization  produi  a  combination  <>f  clearing-houses  is  not  in 

manner  subject  to  the  abuses  t<>  which  such  a  central  hank-  might 
abject  under  our  method  of  government    On  the  contrary  the 
centralization  by  means  of  clearing-house  banks  would  be  in  thorough 
harmony  with  American  Institutions,  and  would  give  us  all  the  benefits 
of  u  centra]  bank  without,  any  of  its  dangers. 

J  may  mention  the  fact  that  independent  banks  have  now  to  rely  on 
their  o  alone,  and  therefore  cannot  always  give  accommo- 

dation to  their  customers  to  the  extent  that  they  would  like  to  do. 
jlly  th-  q  oloud  -  appear  on  the  financial  horizon. 
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In  such  periods — the  very  times  when  they  should  be  able  to  expand — 
they  are  forced  to  contract,  and  disaster  is  the  result.  The  smaller 
customers  suffer  much  more  from  this  than  the  richer  ones,  and  the 
speculator  has  great  advantages  over  the  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
because  the  speculator  has  collaterals  to  offer  that  can  be  sold  quickly  ; 
whereas  a  stock  of  merchandise,  or  outstanding  accounts,  or  goods 
in  course  of  manufacture,  may  have  to  be  carried  and  nursed  along. 
This  latter  risk  banks  cannot  at  such  seasons  afford  to  take,  and  for 
this  reason  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  to  pay  much  higher  rates 
for  money  than  speculators,  and  often  cannot  get  it  at  all.  This  should 
not  be,  and  would  not  be  if  the  banks  had  the  backing  of  a  central  insti- 
tution. Such  centralization,  therefore,  far  from  being  in  the  interest  of 
rich  and  powerful  concerns  and  speculators,  would  first  of  all  help  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  whose  reasonable  requirements  for 
legitimate  purposes  should  always  be  supplied  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  extraordinary  stability  of  commerce  and  industry  in  France — 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Panama  collapse — is  entirely  due  to  the  Bank 
of  France  and  its  wise  management.  The  ultimate  benefits  of  proper 
centralization  are  so  far-reaching  that  I  do  not  dare  mention  any  more, 
for  fear  of  being  called  visionary. 

The  issuance  of  clearing-house  certificates  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  by  moderating  the  recent  panic,  prevented  a 
general  financial  collapse;  and  it  has  certainly  demonstrated  the  benefit 
of  joint  action.  Why  not,  therefore,  legalize  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  necessity  for  the  public  good,  and  extend  the  system  until 
every  bank  in  the  country  is  a  member  of  such  a  clearing-house 
combination,  and  by  such  union  give  the  individual  bank  the  strength 
— which  it  now  lacks — safely  to  supply  the  money  needed  by  trade 
for  legitimate  purposes.  This  would  produce  "more  money,"  more 
and  safer  than  any  of  the  other  "  more  money  "  prescriptions.  It  would 
be  the  ideal  "elastic  currency."  It  would  even  to  a  Large  extent 
operate  as  a  natural  anti-trust  law,  for  it  would  give  comparath 
greater  facilities  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  for  legitimate  re- 
quirements than  to  speculative  individuals  and  corporations.  It  would 
materially  help  in  solving  all  other  financial  questions,  and  would 
deprive  the  "  gold  shipment "  bugaboo  of  nianv  of  its  terrors.  Briefly, 
my  idea  is  about  as  follows: — 

Let  banks  of  any  kind,  in  every  eity  Or  small   distriet,  combine  in 

the  formation  of  a  kind  of  Clearing-House  Bank,  to  whoso  regtdal 

and  inspection  they  would  be  Bubjeot,  in  addition  toStateor  national  laws. 
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Allow  such  clearing-house  banks  to  perform  all  the  functions  now 
assumed  by  the  clearing-houses,  and  gradually  to  extend  the  same  by 
acting  as  depositaries  for  bank  reserves,  etc.,  opening  regular  accounts 
and  loaning  its  funds,  but  doing  business  only  tuith  its  members. 

Let  the  directors  of  such  clearing-house  banks  be  elected  in  such 
a  way  that  only  a  few  are  changed  every  year, — such  election  to  be 
determined  by  the  votes  of  the  members  according  to  the  average 
amount  of  their  deposits  in  the  year  past,  and  let  the  members  be 
responsible  for  their  clearing-house  bank  in  the  sa?ne  proportion  as  their 
vote  for  directors. 

Let  these  city  or  district  clearing-house  banks  combine  on  the 
same  conditions  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  State  Clearing-House 
Bank,  and  eventually  these  State  clearing-house  banks  could 
form  a  National  Clearing-House  Bank.  AVhen  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  would  have  a  central  institution  of  finance,  dealing  tuith 
its  members  only,  which  would  represent  all  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try, and  be  guaranteed  by  them,  and  to  it  should  be  ultimately  delegated 
all  power  to  issue  currency.  It  would  be  the  great  central  reservoir, 
from  which,  indirectly,  every  little  bank  in  the  United  States  would 
derive  its  strength  to  Bupply  its  customers  with  bank-balance  money 
and  currency;  and  it  would  by  judicious  management  give  confidence 
and  a  stability  to  commerce  not  hitherto  experienced  in  this  country. 

I  1:  38  on  not  allowing  any  of  the  clearing-house  banks 

to  do  business  with  any  on  spt  its  members;  but  ultimately  the 

ional  Clearing-]  [o    e  Bank  should  be  given  limited  power  to  act  as 

a  bank  of  deposit  for  tin-  Government,  and  to  deal  in  Lfold  to  such  an 

.-  be  i.'  to  preserve  genera]   confidence.     Some 

national  legislation  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  this  idea,  but  a  very 

itial  and  beneficial  beginning  could  be  made  without  it 

Future  hi  ill  refer  to  the  lasl  decades  <>f  the  nineteenth 

century  to  sh<  Americans— so  greal  in  many  other  respects — 

financial  rainbows  and  on  -fully  tried  all  kinds  of  reme- 

for  fancied  and  real  ills  before  they  entrusted  their  finances  to 

properly  trained  me  had  previously  found  it  expedient,  to 

do  with  their  army  and  navy,  their  health  departments,  their  courts 

of  j  their  coll<        i  c     Finance  is  not  yet  accepted  as  a  science 

probably   because  our  country  is  bo  rich  that  bo  tar  it  has 

ble  to  stand  unscientific  •      eriments  that  would  have  ruined 

aim  'her  nation.     The  Germans,  who  have  been  forced  by 

ty  to  h  I  their  re  ouroa  ,  have  made  enormous  strides  since 
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their  finances  have  been  managed  by  a  great  central  institution — the 
Reichsbank — under  the  leadership  of  the  best  talent.  France  and 
England  have  long  been  envied  for  the  comparative  stability  and 
safety  of  their  finances,  which  is  due  to  the  workings  of  their  great 
central  banks.  We  can  yet  outdo  them  all,  if  only  we  apply  the  same 
common  sense  to  our  finances  that  we  apply  to  other  departments. 

Ours  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  We  should  be  and  can  be 
the  most  powerful  nation  financially  and  every  other  way ;  but,  to  ac- 
complish this,  we  must  dispel  all  doubt  as  to  our  financial  unit,  we 
must  centralize  our  banking  system,  and  we  must  manage  our  finances 
on  scientific  principles. 

Adolf  Ladenburg. 


RAILROAD-KATE  WARS :   THEIR  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  distrust  with  which  railroads  and  their 
operations  are  commonly  regarded,  no  work  of  man  compels  more  un- 
ceasing admiration  than  do  the  achievements  of  the  locomotive.  Mar- 
vellous to  contemplate  is  the  industrial  revolution  which  followed  its 
invention.  Forces  not  before  dreamed  of  were  set  in  motion,  and  an 
era  of  development  resulted  which  in  the  ensuing  fifty  years  surpassed, 
in  its  beneficent  influences,  the  progress  of  preceding  centuries.  And 
yet  this  harbinger  of  hope  and  prosperity  to  the  world  at  large  has  by 
no  means  proven  an  unfailing  blessing.  Indeed,  in  many  instances 
and  in  various  ways,  it  has  shown  its  power  to  injure  and  oppress. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  produced  those  unlooked-for  effects  will 
herein  be  stated. 

In  old  days  the  stage-coach  and  the  sailing-vessel  offered  the 
quickest  mode  of  travel  and  transportation.  Heavy  articles  could  be 
carried  only  short  distances  over  land ;  and  as  passable  roads  were 
few,  the  pack-mule  was  the  medium  when  rugged  mountains,  un- 
broken plains,  or  unsettled  valleys  had  to  be  crossed.  The  immediate 
success  of  the  locomotive  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 

Iter   railroad    admitted   "f  no    competition.     Charters  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  throughout  Great  Britain  were  granted  in  quick 
ion,  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
Stock  companies  innumerable  were  formed;  and,  with  an  eagerness 
that  invited  d  .  deluded  people  contributed  to  anj  scheme  which 

promoters  predicted  would  enrich  investors,    Often  since  then,  in 
rich,  history,  in  this  respect,  has  repeated  itself; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  widespread  ruin  which  has  invariably  resulted, 
the.  required  Lesson  is  seldom  Learned  except  by  Bad  experience. 

indicating  how  Little  the  railway  I  first  understood,  it  may 

i  that  the  original  expectation  was  that  all  persons  who  desired 

m  their  wagons  thereon  would  be  at  Liberty  to  do  so  on  payment  of 

sifted   tolls.     Etailros  re  thus  to  be  improvements  upon  the 

highways  only  in  the  opportunity  to  Lea  e  b  superior  motive  power. 

inception  ■■  >wn  to  be  impracticable.    There  has 
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been  no  operating  skill  sufficient  to  facilitate  the  movement,  on  one 
track  and  at  the  same  time,  of  cars  severally  directed.  Casualties  oc- 
cur now  with  too  sad  frequency — through  negligence  or  from  causes  be- 
yond control — without  permitting  whomsoever  may  wish,  to  run  their 
vehicles  upon  a  railroad  as  they  would  upon  a  highway.  Necessarily 
the  service  had  to  be  performed  by  one  company  in  each  instance ; 
while  the  saving  in  time  and  expense  in  the  movement  of  goods,  togeth- 
er with  greater  comfort  and  convenience  assured  to  the  traveller,  gave 
to  the  locomotive  a  monopoly  of  long-distance  land  transportation. 

The  foregoing  statements,  although  trite,  are  essential  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  conditions  out  of  which  have  grown  evils  which  the 
public  has  never  ceased  to  condemn.  I  have  explained  that  the 
assumption  of  equal  facilities,  through  the  running  of  private  equip- 
ment on  the  payment  of  a  uniform  system  of  tolls,  was  a  mistaken  one ; 
and  that  the  superior  service  rendered  by  the  locomotive  excluded 
inferior  competition.  The  concentration  of  authority,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  rivalry  by  other  modes,  opened  the  way  for  inequalities  of  which 
many  who  felt  aggrieved  have  loudly  complained. 

If  railroads  had  been  operated  as  public  highways,  upon  which  any 
persons  could  run  their  wagons,  then  the  rentals  therefor  would  have  been 
prescribed,  as  at  toll-gates,  for  each  class  of  vehicles.  But  the  fact  that 
the  companies  monopolized  the  service  led  them  to  acquire  for  their 
directors,  in  their  charters,  the  right  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  The  authority  thus  con- 
veyed was  an  agreeable  fiction,  which,  however  proper  in  its  early 
recognition,  has  no  place  in  modern  practice,  and  has  not  had  for  many 
years.  The  idea  that  the  directors  of  railroad  companies  would  calmly 
adjust  the  constantly  varying  schedules  of  fares  and  freight  may  have 
occurred  to  the  original  promoters  of  those  enterprises  as  entirely 
practicable,  but  it  has  not  proved  so  to  their  successors.  They  seldom 
meet  oftener  than  quarterly,  and  then  concern  themselves  chiotlv  with 
a  review  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  properties.  And  yet  that 
depends  mainly  upon  the  maintenance  of  remunerative  charges  far  the 
services  performed.  But  I  will  refer  to  that  point  farther  on,  and  will 
now  describe  the  manner  in  whieh  rates  have  usually  been  made,  and 
the  baneful  effects  that  have  not  infrequently  followed. 

Complaints  as  to  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination  were  not 
made  until  many  years  after  railroads  had  been  in  operation,  People 
are  usually  so  gratified  with  tin'  advent  oi  a  railroad,  and  the  alulitx  to 
Communicate  with   the  outer  world,  that    they   only  OOntraat   their  tin- 
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proved  condition  with  their  former  isolation  and  the  cost  and  delay  of 
teaming.  Initial  operations  were  (and  still  are)  comparatively  simple. 
Schedules  are  made,  naming  rates  of  fare  or  freight,  graded  according 
to  distance.  These  are  so  much  below  the  charges  for  transportation 
under  primitive  methods  that  they  are  quite  satisfactory ;  and  com- 
plaint is  seldom  heard  until  comparison  is  made  with  localities  that  are 
favored  with  two  or  more  railroads.  At  such  points  there  is  com- 
petition, and,  as  distance  is  usually  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the 
schedule  that  shall  govern,  the  short  line  determines  the  rate.  Neces- 
sarily the  long  line  has  to  meet  the  prices  of  its  shorter  rival  or  retire 
from  the  field.  Frequently  a  strife  ensues,  during  which  the  charges 
drop  to  unprofitable  figures ;  but  even  then  it  is  hard  for  the  ordinary 
traffic  agent  to  relinquish  the  business. 

In  former  years  railroad  companies  did  not  modify  their  tariffs  at 
intermediate  stations  when  they  became  involved  in  controversies  at 
more  distant  points.  That  fact  undoubtedly  led  to  the  construction 
of  more  railroads  than  were  necessary  to  carry  the  limited  amount 
of  traffic  offered.  But  those  who  were  located  at  non-competitive 
points  would  observe  passengers  and  freight  carried  past  their  doors  at 
much  lower  rates  than  were  exacted  from  them  for  a  shorter  distance: 
hence  the  cry  for  competition,  resulting  in  the  excessive  construction 
which  has  proved  disastrous  in  so  many  sections.  Furthermore,  the 
evil  last  referred  to  prompted  the  fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law,  which  forbids  charging  a  greater  sum  for  a  shorter  than  for 
a  longer  distance  in  the  same  direction,  the  former  being  included 
within  the  latter.     T.  tofthat  clause— if  it  be  strictly  regarded — 

oipel  railroads  to  reduce  their  intermediate  rates  to  the  level 
upon  which,  by  the  force  of  land  or  water  competition,  t hoy  may  be 
obliged  to  carry  their  more  remote  traffic,  [n  theory  the  principle 
admirable,  but  in  practice  it  is  destructive. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  no  company  could  justify  the  collection  of  a 
mn  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance,  [n  defence  of 
what  ha  I         ht  impossible,  familiar  names  will  be  used  to  make 

the  proposition  plain.  Reno,  Nevada,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
thai  ly  populated  State.     It  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway — 

the  pioneer  rout.-  to  the   Pacific  cos  At    San    Francisco,   ."»<><; 

mih  ad,  there  i  raipetition  with  ships,  which  have  a  free 

cour  e  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  in  carrying  transcontinental 
traffic     The  railroads,  in  <•omj.ctiti-.ii  with  the  ocean,  not  infrequently 

which,  for  the  service  across  the  continent,  are  un- 
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reasonably  low.  Should  they,  then,  be  held  down  to  no  greater  charge 
from  New  York  to  Reno  than  their  competition  with  the  ocean  may 
compel  them  to  accept  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ?  If  a  mer- 
chant at  Reno  patronizes  the  ocean  or  a  rival  railroad,  neither  can  carry 
his  goods  farther  than  San  Francisco,  and  he  would  still  have  to  pay 
the  charges  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  from  the  coast  to  Reno. 
Obviously,  then,  the  latter  company  would  be  justified  in  charging,  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Reno  direct,  the  regular  rates  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  plus  the  local  rate  thence  to  Reno ;  otherwise  the 
railroad  might  elect  to  relinquish  that  traffic  to  the  ocean  or  the 
northern  routes,  and  the  tariffs  would  then  be  constructed  in  manner 
as  above  stated.  That  proposition,  when  submitted  to  former  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  —  constituting  a  majority 
thereof — commended  itself  to  their  judgment  as  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 

The  most  frequent  complaints,  however,  arose  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  Shippers  at  a  station  where  there  was  but  one  rail- 
road could  not  understand  why,  if  there  was  a  war  of  rates, — say  from 
Chicago, — their  freight  should  be  charged  the  regular  tariff  to  western 
destinations,  while,  if  they  were  to  ship  to  Chicago  at  the  short  local 
rates,  they  could  obtain  the  "  war  "  tariff,  and  the  shipment  would  be 
forwarded  through  their  town  to  its  western  destination  at  a  total  charge 
below  what  would  be  enforced  if  the  goods  had  been  shipped  direct 
from  the  initial  station.  For  example,  a  shipment  from  Aurora,  Illinois, 
to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  would  be  charged  more  than  would  a  similar  con- 
signment from  Chicago,  through  Aurora  to  Omaha,  in  case  there  were  a 
war  of  rates  between  the  several  railroads  extending  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha.  Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Aurora  dealer  that  if 
the  road  running  through  Aurora  were  to  withdraw  from  the 
competition  for  the  traffic  between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  he  would 
not  benefit  thereby ;  nor  did  he  usually  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  larger  city  could  (and  frequently  did)  furnish  train-loads 
of  freight,  whereas  the  smaller  place  offered  only  occasional  car- 
loads; and  when  the  trains  were  made  up  at  the  principal  station, 
the  addition  of  one  carload  (whether  it  came  from  Aurora  or  was  re- 
ceived from  a  Chicago  shipper  in  competition  with  other  roads  that 
were  striving  for  it)  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  expense, 
compared  with  that  incurred  at  the  way  station,  where  special  stops 
would  have  to  be  ma* le  t«>  pick  up  the  freight  The  public  cither  did 
not  understand  the  circumstances,  or  they  would  QOl  \  icw  them  as  they 
appeared   fcothe   carriers;    hence   the  demand   t\»r   the   prohibition    now 
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known  as  the  "  long-and-short-haul  clause,"  which  has  been  adopted 
in  several  States,  so  that  it  has  become  quite  general  in  its  application. 
Another  form  of  discrimination  practised  in  years  past  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  defence.     In  the  English  text-books  it  is  termed  "  undue 
preference."     It  consisted  of   exceptional  or   special   rates   given   to 
favored  individuals,  by  means   of   which  they  were   enabled  to  un- 
dersell their  rivals  in  common  markets.     By  such  methods  the  fortu- 
nate few  accumulated  vast  wealth,  and  men  who  subsequently  posed  as 
philanthropists  obtained  their  start  in  trade  through  unfair  advantages 
given  them  by  railroad  companies.     Examples  of  surpassing  interest 
could  be  cited,  if  it  were  consistent  with  confidences  reposed  to  become 
reminiscent     The  usual  procedure  was  for  the  ambitious  or  less  scru- 
pulous to  insist  upon  rebates  that  would  enable  them  to  outbid  or  un- 
dersell their  competitors.     In  that  way  one  firm  grew  until  its  grain 
shipments  approximated  100,000  carloads  per  year.     So  closely  were 
they  enabled  to  figure,  that  a  profit  of  one  dollar  per  car  was  all  they 
desired  ;  and  that  was  assured  by  the  promised  assistance  of  the  inter- 
ested carrier.    The  buyers  for  such  a  firm,  being  protected  as  described, 
would  enter  a  western  State  and  pay  the  prices  necessary  to  secure  the 
luct     The  practice  led  to  the  selection,  by  great  systems  of  rail- 
Is,  of  dealers  who  were  expected  to  handle  the  bulk  of  the  produce 
WD  along  each  line  ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  facilities  were  ex- 
tended which  wore  denied  to  others.     These  preferences  provoked  vio- 
lent complaints  of  unjust  discrimination,  and  whenever  the  latter  have 
ii  maintained,  they  have  been  severely  condemned  by  the  courts. 
The  evil  extended  to  most  departments  of  trade,—  particularly  such 
commodity  ./rain,  coal,  coke,  oil,  sugar,  Lumber,  live-stock,  meats, 

—until,  in  each,  the  favored  ones  became  bo  powerful  as  to  be  able 
compel  exceptional  recognition.     Meanwhile  those  who  had  com- 
itively  little  tonnage  to  offer  were  required  to  pay  the  regular  rates ; 
and  such  discriminations   -aggravated  as  they  were,  in  some  instances, 
ond  endurance  -  provoked  the  aprisi]  li-revolutionary  in  char- 

the  Granger  movement     It  was  a  protest  against  the 
arbitral  of  power  in  setting  up  one  man  and  pulling  down 

another,  by  the  allowance  of  undue  preferences  in  favor  of  the  former. 
popular  impression  at,  in  certain  instances,  there  was  a  divi- 

;  of  profit-  between  the  grantors  and  die  recipients  of  special  rates; 
I  such  belief  was  not  altogether  erroneoi 

Iiil  il  thai  is  allowed  to  run  until  it  becomes  dangerous, 

•   prominent  shippers  eventually  had  the  railroads  at  their 
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mercy.  Dealers  in  a  staple  commodity  would  ask  that  they  be  given 
10,  15,  or  20  per  cent  below  the  rates  charged  to  others  in  the  same 
business,  or  they  would  patronize  competing  carriers ;  and  as  their 
operations  were  enormous,  they  were  certain  to  find  those  who  could 
not  resist  such  overtures.  So  notorious  and  obnoxious  were  the  pref- 
erences which  obtained  throughout  the  land,  that  they  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  third  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  which 
forbids  the  charging  of  a  greater  sum  to  one  person  than  to  another, 
for  a  like  service,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances.  The  cor- 
rectness of  that  principle  no  fair-minded  person  will  question  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  strictly  regarded,  for  reasons  which,  in  this  con- 
nection, need  not  be  stated.  The  tendency  of  special  rates  to  the 
favored  few  was  to  build  up  interests  at  terminal  points.  Thus,  leading 
cities  throughout  the  country  strove  to  induce  the  respective  railroad 
companies  to  champion  their  cause.  The  contests  which  ensued  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  differentials, — that  is,  agreed  differences 
in  the  rates  to  one  city  as  compared  with  those  charged  on  the  same 
commodity  to  a  rival  community. 

In  the  domain  of  transportation  no  subject  has  provoked  more  bit- 
ter and  costly  conflicts  than  has  the  question  of  differentials.  Prob- 
ably the  most  famous  are  those  which  were  waged  on  behalf  of  the 
seaboard  cities.  The  practice  was  to  agree  upon  the  rates  that  should 
govern  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Philadelphia  would  then 
take  a  somewhat  lower  scale,  and  Baltimore  still  less.  For  example, 
the  rate  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  being  fixed  at  25  cents  per 
100  pounds,  90  per  cent  thereof  governed  to  Philadelphia,  and  87^  per 
cent  to  Baltimore.  With  such  arrangements  shippers  at  New  York 
became  dissatisfied,  insisting  that  the  supremacy  of  their  city  as  an 
exporter  would  pass  to  Philadelphia  or  to  Baltimore  unless  the  first- 
named  was  accorded  the  same  rates  from  the  West  as  were  enjoyed  by 
the  other  two.  That  view  they  pressed  so  persistently  upon  Mr.  Yan- 
derbilt,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  that  he 
was  induced  to  undertake  to  obtain  for  the  metropolis  the  desired 
equality  of  rates  with  its  rival  cities.  The  contests  which  ensued 
the  contending  companies  millions  of  dollars.  Philadelphia's  eause 
was  championed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  while  thai  of  Balti- 
more was  espoused  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  At  the  head 
of  the  former  was  CoL  Thomas  A.  Scott — a  wonderful  organizer  and 
remarkable  executive  officer;  and  in  charge  of  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio 
road  was  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett    a  man  of  unbending  purpose  and  un- 
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flinching  loyalty  to  his  own  city.  The  conflicts,  carried  on  for  pro- 
longed periods  in  different  years,  really  accomplished  nothing,  excepting 
the  waste  of  vast  sums  of  money  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
utilized  in  bettering  the  properties.  The  issues  for  which  the  leaders 
fought  remained  unsettled,  and  after  the  combatants  had  exhausted 
their  energies  they  agreed,  in  January,  1882,  to  refer  the  question  to 
Messrs.  Allan  (x.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Washburne,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
to  act  as  an  Advisory  Commission  upon  "  the  differences  in  rates  that 
should  exist,  both  eastwardly  and  westwardly,  upon  all  classes  of 
freight  between  the  several  terminal  Atlantic  ports."  After  an  investi- 
gation extending  over  six  months,  the  report  confirmed  the  existing 
differentials,  which,  on  grain,  allowed  Philadelphia  2  cents,  and  Balti- 
more 3  cents  less  than  New  York,  on  shipments  from  the  West. 

Of  a  similar  character  were  the  rivalries  fiercely  conducted  in  the 
early  'seventies,  between  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  for  the  trade  of  what 
are  commonly  known  as  "  Missouri  River  points."  Those  contests 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  differences  which  no  one  since  has  had 
the  temerity  to  question.  They  were  not  based  on  distance,  but  were 
arbitrarily  determined,  beginning  with  20  cents  per  100  pounds  on  first- 
class  freight  and  concluding  with  5  cents  on  the  lower  or  coarser  quali- 
ties. That  is  to  say,  if  the  rate  on  first-class  freight  from  St.  Louis  to" 
Kansas  City  was  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  it  would  necessarily  be  made 
80  cents  from  Chicago ;  and  if  a  grain  rate  of  15  cents  should  be  made 
from  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  to  the  Mississippi  River,  5  cents  higher 
would  be  charged  to  Chica| 

B  ulroads,  like  individuals,  are  unequal ;  and  the  most  frequent  and 

violent  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  inability  of  one  company  to 

at  it  is  pleased  to  re(  bare"  of  competitive  traffic 

on  t  rival  :  whereupon  the  Less-favored  demand  that 

their  disability  (>'■  recognized  by  the  alio)  of  differentials ;  mother 

that  tli'-.  be  permitted  to  ch  i  similar  service  than 

ter-located  lines.     The  assertion  of  that  principle  led 

aomaloufl  contentions  daring  the  early  contests  between  the  trunk 
line-.     One  company  had  a  Longer  route  from  the  Wesl  than  the  N 

1      val  railroc  from  the  same  poinl  b i  5Tork  ; 

while  the  mileage  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  the 

B    •  Ohio  line  to  Baltimoi  borter  than  the  route  named 

Vori;.    Bence  [\  when  the  Longer  route  claimed 

to  <  e.-.H  than  the  New  York  Central  Company's  rate  to 

fork,  on  account  ;  while  the  roads  to  Philadel- 
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phia  and  Baltimore  insisted  that  they  be  permitted  to  make  lower  rates 
to  their  termini,  because  their  mileage  was  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Central  road  to  New  York.  Usually  it  is  the  longer  route  that  asserts 
a  disability  which  entitles  it  to  charge  less  than  its  rival ;  and  if  the 
demand  be  not  conceded,  it  is  appropriated,  with  the  certain  result  of  a 
war  in  rates. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  railroad  into  a  profitable  territory  almost 
invariably  results  in  a  disturbance  of  existing  conditions.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  believed,  by  some  roads,  that  they  can  so  cheaply  advertise 
their  arrival  and  attract  patrons.  That  object  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  influence  of  the  new  route  acknowledged,  an  agreement  embra- 
cing all  parties  is  eventually  made ;  but  as  there  is  no  authority  in  law 
to  enforce  contracts  of  such  nature,  they  are  of  brief  duration.  Even 
an  approximate  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  between  American  rail- 
roads, for  a  protracted  period,  is  practically  unknown.  That  is  mainly 
because  the  device  by  which  the  desired  result  has  been  most  nearly 
attained  was  removed  when  the  fifth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  was  adopted,  and  no  available  safeguard  was  substituted. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  non-pooling  section,  the  method  pursued 
to  satisfy  an  inferior  line  was  to  ensure  it  an  acceptable  share  of  the 
competitive  traffic,  or  an  equivalent  in  money.  This  was  upon  the 
theory  that  a  smaller  percentage,  at  the  full  tariff,  than  the  road  could 
command  on  even  terms,  would  be  better  than  a  larger  portion  of  the 
traffic  at  unremunerative  rates.  Moreover,  the  stronger  lines  con- 
sidered that  they  could  afford  to  concede  something  to  the  weaker,  as  by 
so  doing  they  would  obtain  protection  for  their  larger  interests.  It  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  payment  for  insurance  against  injuries  which  might 
otherwise  be  inflicted.  From  that  standpoint  it  was  expedient ;  and, 
from  the  earliest  competition  in  England  to  the  present  time,  "  joint- 
purse  arrangements,"  as  they  are  called,  have  continued ;  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  rate  wars,  as  witnessed  periodically  in  America,  are 
there  unknown. 

Popular  antipathy  was,  in  this  country,  aroused  against  "  pools  " — 
as  they  were  erroneously  termed — because  they  were  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  public  policy,  and  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing extortionate  rates.  "  Competition,"  we  were  told,  "is  the  life  k^( 
trade;"  therefore  railroad  companies  must  be  prevented  from  limiting 
it,  notwithstanding  they  might  ruin  each  other  in  oft-recurring  strifes. 

Advocates  of  unregulated  competition  between  railroad  companies 
are  usually  in  favor  ol  government  control     Bj  that  tihej  mean  strict 
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supervision  without  ownership ;  but,  to  be  consistent,  they  should 
advise  the  purchase  of  the  railroads  by  the  government.  In  the  latter 
event  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  opponents  of  pooling  that 
the  strongest  conceivable  pool  would  be  inaugurated.  The  government 
would  not  need  to  determine  the  percentage  of  traffic  which  each  road 
in  a  given  territory  should  receive,  in  order  to  prevent  a  scramble  for 
the  business.  It  would  simply  prescribe  the  rates  which  should 
govern,  as  it  does  the  tariff  that  shall  prevail  on  imports,  or  the  charges 
for  postal  service ;  and  no  deviation  therefrom  would  be  tolerated. 
That  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  single  ownership,  whether  by 
the  government  or  by  associated  individuals.  Or,  if  the  government 
controlled  a  portion  of  the  railroads  (as  is  the  case  in  Germany),  those 
would,  to  ensure  their  profitable  operation,  be  forced  to  agree  with  the 
companies  privately  owned,  upon  divisions  of  competitive  traffic. 

I  will  now  describe  only  one  additional  cause  of  controversy 
between  railroad  companies.  It  proceeds  from  the  unwillingness  of 
responsible  officers  to  complain  of  or  prosecute  their  rivals  for  viola- 
tions of  law.  Aside  from  the  natural  reluctance  to  turn  informer,  there 
is  the  greater  deterrent  that  the  company  which  exposes  another,  and 
thereby  breaks  up  a  deal  enjoyed  by  large  shippers,  is  sure  to  be  boy- 
cotted by  the  parties  in  question.  For  that  reason  no  road  can  a  (lord 
to  pose  as  a  reformer ;  and  as  the  evidence  upon  which  to  proceed  is 
obtainable  only  from  principals,  it  is  denied  to  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment or  to  agents  jointly  employed  by  the  carriers.  Much  vague  sen- 
timent in  this  connection  has  been  expressed  by  men  whose  capital 
of  theories.  The  boycott  can  be  and  Is  practised  by  large 
shippers  against  carriers  whom  they  deem  too  particular,  with  mere 

I  effect  than  it  has  ever  been  enforced  by  tyrannical  trade-unions. 
Therein  li<  argument    for  "associations,"  the  chairman  of 

which,  being  impersonal  and  ool  connected  with  one  road  more  than 

with  other-,  can  fearlessly  execute  reforms;    because  the  vengeance  (le- 

bippera  would  wreak  upon  a  railroad,  it'  any  of  Its  officers  were 
kno  be  leadei  cannot  visit  upon  one  who  Is  exclusively 

employed  by  an  organization 

Eaving  sufficiently  de  cribed  the  of  rate  wars,  a  possible  cure 

-  be  indicated.     01  i  i1  musl  be  within  the  law;  therefore, 

now  stand,  pools,  as  a  remedy,  are  excluded     Perhaps  it 

be  found    in  the  words  "responsibility"  and  n accountability*" 

d  ibility  for  each  di  .1  trow  break  in  rates  should  be  located, 

and  tb  bment  due  should  be  inflicted  without  fear  or  favor.    In 
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order  to  make  such  a  remedy  effective,  there  should  be  constituted  a 
board  or  syndicate  of  bankers,  representing  investors  in  corporate 
properties.  Such  an  organization  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  to  each 
company  :  "  We  will  commend  your  securities  so  long  as  your  property 
is  managed  conservatively  ;  but  if  it  should  appear  that  your  officers 
are  acting  recklessly,  or  are  wilful  disturbers,  we  will  advise  the  public 
to  let  your  stocks  and  bonds  alone."  A  statement  of  that  kind,  from 
men  of  authority  in  financial  circles,  would  speedily  subdue  the  most 
belligerent,  and  presumably  compel  the  directors  of  the  company  con- 
cerned to  give  their  immediate  attention  to  the  troubles,  with  the 
probable  result  that  the  disturbances  would  cease.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  but  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  ~No  man,  how- 
ever rich  or  powerful,  would  disregard  an  intimation  of  the  character 
described ;  while  the  possibility  of  its  receipt  would  restrain  those  who 
depend  on  the  confidence  of  others  for  their  employment. 

It  is  monstrous  that  affairs  so  vast  as  are  those  represented  by 
railroad  systems  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  petulant  official,  or  be 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  ordinary  agent.  And  yet  one  solicitor,  by 
accepting  the  misstatements  of  a  shipper  in  preference  to  the  denial  of 
a  rival,  can  plunge  the  roads  in  a  given  section  into  a  ruinous  strife, 
simply  because  the  authority  to  establish  rates  of  transportation  (which 
is  conferred  upon  the  directors)  has,  by  the  latter,  been  devolved  upon 
the  managers,  who  in  turn  have  delegated  it  to  subordinates  whose 
chief  ambition  is  to  accumulate  tonnage.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
modern  methods,  which  in  other  branches  of  railroad  service  have 
reached  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  that  the  earning  power  of  a  road 
can  be  and  often  is  wasted  by  irresponsible  agents,  without  attracting 
notice  from  those  whom  the  stockholders  elected  to  look  after  their 
interests.  In  most  cases  directors  are  non-residents,  hence  are  remote 
from  scenes  of  conflict;  but  as  it  is  those  altercations  which  absorb 
dividends,  the  directors  could  find  profitable  employment  in  watching 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  administering  sharp  rebukes  when  a  dis] 
tion  to  injure  the  properties  becomes  manifest  If  the  directors  of  each 
prominent  corporation  would  awake  to  their  duty,  and  would  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  act  with  others  similarly  named,  as  a  standing 
committee  to  inspect  the  traffic  affairs  of  the  interested  roads,  a  de 
of  prudence  and  honesty  would  be  infused  Into  those  departments 

which  would  contrast   favorably  with  the  present  laxity  and  de|>ra\ 

The  foregoing  scheme  contemplates  the  oreation  of  competent  tri- 
bunals for  the  suppression  ^(  riotous  conduct  in  the  operation  ^i  rail' 
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roads.  This  it  proposes  to  do  by  emphasizing  the  restraints  embodied  in 
responsibility  and  accountability.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  contains  those  features  ;  but  prosecution  by  a 
tribunal  which  threatens  fines  and  imprisonment  is  likely  to  be  abor- 
tive, as  those  penalties  have  proven.  Infinitely  more  effective  and 
much  more  practical  would  be  an  investigation  by  a  board  or  a 
committee,  as  hereinbefore  suggested,  than  would  any  machinery  that 
Congress  could  set  in  motion.  The  first  named  would  reach  the  cor- 
poration in  its  most  sensitive  part,  provided  its  admonitions  were 
disregarded,  by  affecting  its  securities ;  and  the  second  would  retire 
those  convicted  of  destroying  the  revenues  of  the  roads  concerned. 
Either  remedy  could  be  swiftly  employed  without  the  delay  incident 
to  judicial  investigations,  and  hence  would  be  so  effective  that,  after 
one  or  two  convictions,  the  example  set  would  be  sufficient.  Moreover, 
those  who  were  cognizant  of  wrong-doings  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
reporting  them  to  a  board  appointed  to  receive  complaints  and  to  pro- 
tect the  united  properties ;  because,  as  the  agents  of  the  owners,  they 
would  be  able  to  shield  those  who  aided  them,  by  placing  a  premium 
upon  candor  and  conservatism,  and  thereby  reversing  the  rule  which 
now  ol ) tains. 

The  inevitable  result  of  illance  and  publicity  as  above  would 

be  fa  entrate  the  rate-making  power  in  fewer  hands.     It  should, 

on  all  c         titive  traffic,  rest  with  one  man  on  each  system.     Those 

.  having  clearly-d        I  authority,  could,  in  each  Important  group, 

rtitute  a  board  for  the  equitable  regulation  of  common  interests. 

t  with   such    I  .    and   to  give  effect  to  their  acts,  should 

nizations  that  would  promote  co-operation  and  ensure  uniformity 
in  rule.-.     But  all  these  methods  will  prove  unavailing  unless  adequate 

on  be  made  for  the  arbitration  of  disagreements.     There  are  so 
man;  i  be  reconciled,  and  Bucb  contrary  opinions 

firmly  held,  that  deadlocks  will  occur  and  contests 
follow,  if  it  he  not,  provided  in  advance  that  recourse  shall  be  had  to 
arbitration  wb<  the  parties  to  a  traffic  contract  are  unable  to  agree. 

I  that  purpose  a  permanent  board  should  be  appointed,  or  rules  be 
adopted  for  the  prompt,  creation  of  competent  tribunals.  Enternationa] 
difficulties  between  civilized  countries  are  now  rarely  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  ti.  ■•!.     Thai  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  rec 

nixes  only  the  right  of  might     In  [ike  manner  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  difference  [corporations     involving, as  they  frequently 
trife,  the  entire  resources  of  confiding  stockholders—' 
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should  be  relegated  to  the  unruly  past,  and  a  future  of  profit,  harmony, 
and  propriety  be  inaugurated,  by  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  the 
final  recourse  in  the  event  of  disagreements  between  common  carriers. 

The  suggestions  made  necessitate  the  provision  of  the  instrumen- 
talities requisite  to  consider  every  question  which  may  arise  concerning 
two  or  more  common  carriers.  They  imply  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions, wherein  each  company  is  accorded  fair  representation,  to  adjust 
differences  in  an  orderly  way,  and,  failing  therein,  to  ensure  their 
determination  by  reference  to  disinterested  parties.  The  opportunity 
having  thus  been  afforded  to  obtain  due  consideration  by  a  jury  of 
peers  of  every  claim  presented,  no  great  hardship  would  be  wrought 
if,  in  the  event  of  continued  disagreement,  a  settlement  be  enforced  by 
arbitration.  Should  all  those  agencies  fail  to  avert  trouble,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  loss  might  ensue  would  not  then  be  difficult 
to  locate,  and  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  higher  board  suggested 
would  be  comparatively  simple  of  performance. 

The  remedy  indicated  for  the  prevention  of  rate  wars  may  therefore 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Create  a  board  of  financiers  which  shall  mark  for  disapproval 
properties  that  are  unwisely  administered. 

2.  Appoint  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  one  director  from 
each  prominent  railroad  system  in  a  given  territory,  which  shall 
promptly  inquire  into  and  locate  the  responsibility  for  any  rate  war 
that  may  occur. 

3.  Concentrate  the  rate-making  authority  on  all  competitive  traffic 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  upon  each  system  or  railroad,  and  provide  for 
its  exclusive  exercise  by  such  officer. 

4.  Form  comprehensive  associations  in  each  well-defined  group,  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  questions  of  common  interest,  the  several 
members  to  be  adequately  represented  in  the  deliberations. 

5.  Provide  for  the  prompt  arbitration  of  all  disagreements,  as  they 
arise,  between  any  two  or  more  parties  to  a  traffic  association. 

Agreements  drawn  upon  the  lines  indicated,  and  approved  by  the 
directors  of  the  several  assenting  companies,  will  be  certain  to  usher  m 
much  better  conditions  between  rival  carriers  than  have  yet  boon 
known  ;  and  as  mere  truces  have  characterised  operations  hitherto, 
anything  which  gives  reasonable  promise  <>f  enduring  peace,  with  its 
guarantee  of  stability  in  charges  and  equality  of  treatment  to  all  patrons 
under  like  circuinstanees,  is  assuredly  deserving  of  a  fair  trial. 

Jobs  \v.  Muv.iky. 
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Is  there  anything  to  be  learned  from  the  recent  war  between  China 
and  Japan  ?  This  is  a  question  which  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
since  my  return  to  England  last  July,  and  the  matters  on  which  I  am 
most  usually  questioned  are  as  to  the  relative  value  of  ironclads,  fast 
cruisers,  quick-firing  guns,  torpedoes,  and  modern  naval  implements  of 
warfare  generally.  Public  attention  is  directed  mainly  to  the  technical 
points  at  issue,  which  it  was  naturally  hoped  would  receive  illustration 
from  the  action  of  well-equipped  fleets  representing  the  newest  develop- 
ments of  naval  warfare.  In  speaking  of  "  well-equipped"  fleets,  I  am 
only  referring  generally  to  the  fact  of  the  ships  of  both  Powers  being 
fairly  up  to  date,  though  on  the  Chinese  side  there  was  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  points  of  detail.  There  was,  however,  no  such  broad  distinc- 
tion between  the  material  of  the  fleets  of  China  and  Japan  as  to 
invalidate  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  actual  naval  conflict;  yet  from 
tli is  point  of  view  the  naval  operations  are  singularly  barren  of  results, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  are  the  QS  of  the  war?     The  principal  lesson  is 

obviously  a  moral  one,  and  it  lies  deep  in  the  traditions  and  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  nations.  The  warlike,  go-ahead  Japanese  have  won 
all  along  the  line,  while  the  peaceable,  conservative  Chinese  have  disas- 
trously tailed  to  make  any  respectable  defence  of  their  hearths  and 
hemes.  I  Leave  to  others  the  task  of  developing  this  theme  as  fully  as 
it  <]■  -.  my   object   in   this  article  being  rather  to  deal  with  facts 

than  to  d\v<-ll  on  the  causes  of  the  war  or  the  characteristics  of  the  two 

nations.  But  (he  differences  to  which  I  have  alluded  must  be  con - 
tly  borne  in  mind  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  how  it  was  that  the  400,000,000  of  Chinese  could  make  no 
1  against  the  40,000,000  u  Wojen  "  (dwarfs) — the  term  by  which 
Chinese  insolently  described  their  .Japan.-  e  conquerors. 
Though  it  is  not  m  to.deal   fully  with  the  important  point 

!.  it  oeeds  more  than  a  passing  mention,  and  I  cannot  leave  the 
sub  me  further  remarks,  [t  is  as  true  flow  ae  is  former  ag 

that,  if  a  nation  is  to  attain  to  power  or  to  retain  it,  it  must  not  only  he 
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as  "  the  strong  man  armed,"  but  it  must  inculcate  in  its  citizens  the 
ni.i nly  virtues  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  heroism.  Though  Bacon  tells 
us  that  "  no  nation  need  expect  to  be  great  unless  it  makes  the  study 
of  arms  its  principal  honor  and  occupation,"  this  axiom  has  not  received 
general  acceptance  of  recent  years.  In  England,  in  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  to  some  extent  in  America,  it  became  the  fashion  some  years 
since  to  talk  of  wars  as  improbable,  to  eulogize  the  theoretical  merits 
of  arbitration,  and  to  advocate  the  substitution  of  a  cosmopolitan 
altruism  for  Old  World  patriotism.  In  England,  the  peace-at-any- 
price  party  and  the  Cobden  school  urged  that  energies  should  be  directed 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  money-making ;  and  though  recent  events  in 
America  and  Europe  have  shown  that  wars  are  still  the  last  arguments 
not  only  of  kings,  but  of  peoples,  the  teachings  of  the  free-trade  league 
still  remain  with  us  as  pious  opinions  to  be  accepted  at  least  in  theory. 
The  Chinese  have  acted  consistently  on  these  principles,  and  have 
afforded  us  an  object-lesson  of  the  value  of  the  theory.  It  is  true  that 
after  the  French  war  in  1883-84  they  erected  batteries  on  their  coast- 
line, bought  ships  in  Europe,  and  even  built  a  few  in  their  own  dock- 
yards, where  their  arsenals  were  improved  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  supply 
of  heavy  guns  and  modern  arms  of  precision :  but  these  activities 
were  mainly  for  show,  to  impress  the  foreigner ;  and  the  mandarins  and 
literati  who  rule  the  country  thought  that  nothing  further  was  required. 
That  any  attention  should  be  given  to  the  adaptation  of  these  war 
materials  to  war  seemed  to  them  unnecessary,  and  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  all-predominant  civilian  element.  War,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ruling  classes,  was  a  most  improbable  event,  and  the  war  training 
of  both  officers  and  men  was  ignored,  or  was  conducted  in  the  most  per- 
functory manner.  The  examinations  for  officers  in  the  army  still,  as 
from  time  immemorial,  consisted  in  firing  from  a  bow  on  horseback 
and  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  while  the  greater  number  of  their  soldiers 
were  still  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  huge  spears  resem- 
bling pitchforks.  Their  main  trust,  even  in  the  recent  war,  was  in  the 
heavy  "  gingall,"  a  brass  piece  held  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  and 
firing  a  ball  of  about  half  a  pound  weight  That  this  should  be 
possible  while  their  arsenals  at  Kiangnan,  Nankin--,  or  Tientsin  were 
capable  of  turning  out  4.7"  quick-tiring  guns,  Maxims,  improved  I 
Mitford  and  other  rifles  in  use  in  modern  armies,  shows  elearly  that  no 

attempt  bad  l><vn  made  t«>  grasp  the  meaning  of  modern  warfa] 

I   have  spoken  of  the  mandarins  as  being  hopelessly  ignorant  of  war, 
and  I  propose  to   illustrate   this    ley  an  example.      In  the  middle  Ol   the 
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war,  when  the  Japanese  had  crossed  the  Yalu,  defeating  the  Chinese 
General  Sung  in  several  engagements,  with  Port  Arthur  about  to  fall, 
and  when  even  Shan-hai-kwan,  only  120  miles  from  Peking,  was 
threatened,  it  was  evident,  even  to  the  mandarins  composing  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen,  that  "  something  must  be  done,"  and  the  first  step  was  to 
find  a  capable  general.  In  this  emergency  it  would  be  supposed  that 
they  would  have  endeavored  to  select  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  war  as  conducted  by  foreigners,  attaching 
to  his  staff  men  like  General  von  Hanneken,  with  other  foreign  officers  ; 
but  this  would  have  been  common  sense,  and  consequently  it  was  not 
the  Chinese  view.  Yon  Hanneken,  an  able  military  officer  who  had 
served  in  the  German  army,  had  been  indeed  appointed  as  assistant  to 
Admiral  Ting,  and  he  did  yeoman's  service  in  the  Ting  Yuen  at  the 
Yalu  fight,  though  he  was  naturally  ignorant  of  naval  matters.  Later, 
about  a  month  before  the  fall  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Ting  had  another  assist- 
ant in  the  person  of  u  Admiral  "  '  McClure,  a  Scotch  tug-captain ;  but 
throughout  the  war  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  for  the  Chinese 
mind  to  grasp  the  simple  fact  of  the  necessity  for  expert  training  so 
pithily  expressed  in  the  old  adage  of  "  the  cobbler  to  his  last."  But 
this  digression  is  interesting  only  as  showing  that  even  when  the 
Chinese  did  condescend  to  employ  foreigners  they  placed  them  in  posi- 
tions for  which  they  were  not  fitted  by  previous  training.  In  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  the  man  selected  to  be  the  savior  of  his 
intry  must,  they  thought,  be  a  Chinaman  of  high  rank,  and  he  was 
found  in  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  Liu-kun-yi,  a  mandarin  of  mandarins 

,  a  confirmed  opium-smoker,  and  so  infirm 

that  he  was  incapable  of  ascending  a  staircase     Conscious  of  hisphysi- 

city,  and  of  hi  moranoe  of  war,  he  attempted  to 

decline    the   honor  thrust    upon   him;   but  the  appointment   had    been 

approved  by  die  Emperor,  and  the  Vioeroy  had  perforce  t<>  accept  the 

ibilitj,  though  he  tOOll  Care  not  to  gO  within  a  hundred  miles  of 

the  front.     The  reason  {<>r  the  appointment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

that  Liu-kun  i  Hunan  man.  and  the  Bunanese  are  universally 

lited  in  China  with  bein  race,  though  their  reputation  is 

founded  rather  on  their  turbulence,  and  on  then-  invincible  hostility  to 

.''  than  on  any  proTed  oourage  in  the  Held. 
I  ha  I  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  t<>  prove  the  absolute 

ice  of  warfare  by  the  Chinese.     Of  generals  and  admirals 

1  f  !'•''•  in   -'ill  easeHKiven  tli«-  n<  .iinii.il  ran*  of   foreign  offieen  serving  In  l,ho 
(  Inn'  in  quotation  ni;irkH. 
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in  the  modern  sense  they  had  none,  and  the  necessity  for  experts  in 
war  was  deliberately  ignored.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  view  of 
the  accomplished  Chinese  mandarin  is  that  war  is  a  dirty  business,  in 
which  only  the  worst  characters  should  take  part,  and  that  the  most 
noted  swashbuckler  and  rowdy  is  the  general.  The  warlike  virtues, 
manly  exercises,  and  the  use  of  arms  form  no  part  of  a  Chinese  man- 
darin's education,  and  are  looked  upon  as  derogatory.  Foreign  instruc- 
tors in  Chinese  naval  colleges  have  told  me  that  it  was  a  far  harder 
task  to  get  their  pupils  to  take  part  in  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises 
than  to  attain  proficiency  in  scientific  knowledge. 

This,  then,  being  the  Chinese  view,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  undoubtedly  the  Chinese  had  made  some  progress  in  modern 
armament  and  equipment.  Their  army  generally,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  no  doubt  inefficient ;  there  was  no  cohesion  between  the  various 
branches  of  which  it  was  composed ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chinese  could  ever  be  said  to  have  had  an  army  at  all  in  the 
modern  sense.  Yet  there  was  a  drilled  body  supposed  to  consist  of 
30,000  men,  though  probably  really  numbering  about  15,000,  who 
were  well  armed  with  Krupp  guns  and  magazine  rifles ;  while  in  the 
Pei  Yang  or  Northern  Squadron,  which  had  been  trained  by  Captain 
Lang,  a  British  naval  officer,  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  naval  force 
of  modern  ships,  built  in  England  or  Germany,  which  cruised  much  at 
sea,  visiting  Japan  and  Singapore,  and,  so  far  as  outward  appearances 
went,  formed  an  efficient  fighting  squadron.  "What  became  of  these 
trained  soldiers  was  always  a  mystery.  Some,  at  least,  went  down 
with  the  unfortunate  Kowshing  on  the  25th  of  July,  1894,  while 
many  of  the  Krupp  guns  were  captured  at  Ping  Yang  on  the  16th  of 
September ;  but  either  the  number  of  trained  soldiers  was  much  exag- 
gerated, or  a  large  proportion  were  kept  in  reserve  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Viceroy's  Yamen  at  Tientsin,  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  half-hearted  way  in  which  the  Chinese  are  accustomed  to  conduct 
warlike  operations. 

In  speaking  of  their  navy  I  have  alluded  to  the  Pei  Yang  Squadron 
as  being  apparently  efficient,  and  here  I  must  explain  that  there  were 
other  squadrons  under  various  viceroys, — the  Nanjing  or  Nanking 
Squadron,  the  Foo-chow  and  Canton  squadrons  ;  but  the  weakness  ol 
the  central  government  was  such  that  there  was  no  cohesion  between 
the  forces  paid  for  by  the  viceroys  of  the  different  provinces  ol  the 

empire,  and  only  an  odd  ship  or  two   from  any  of  the  three  squadrons 

referred  to  ever  took  part  in  the  war,     In  fool  thej  were  never  sup- 
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posed  to  be  more  than  "  show  "  ships.  This  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Pei  Yang  Squadron.  It  is  true  that  Captain  Lang  had  been  gotten  rid 
of  by  a  cabal  some  three  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
there  were  sinister  rumors  of  a  rapid  deterioration  in  discipline '  since 
his  guiding  hand  had  been  withdrawn,  while  no  one  believed  that  the 
necessary  stores  and  reserves  were  kept  up.  Still  they  were  well  navi- 
gated ;  they  kept  station  fairly  when  in  company ;  they  fired  well  at 
a  mark,  both  with  guns  and  torpedoes ;  they  exchanged  semaphores 
with  each  other  in  English  ;  and  they  were  certainly  not  a  "negligible 
quantity."  That  they  were  lacking  in  other  ways  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion. Officers  had  allowances  to  enable  them  to  supply  various  stores, 
and  thus  the  canker  of  peculation  and  dishonesty  had  eaten  deep  into 
the  vitals  of  the  efficiency  of  the  squadron.  There  was  little  zeal,  no 
real  esprit  de  corps,  and  the  most  successful  captain  was  the  man  who 
could  make  most  money.  Of  Admiral  Ting,8  who  commanded  the 
Pei  Yang  Squadron,  I  would  speak  with  respectful  sympathy.  He  was 
a  gallant,  patriotic  man,  but  he  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  who  had 
taken  to  sea  service  in  middle  age ;  and,  deficient  as  he  was  in  techni- 
cal knowledge,  he  was  much  in  the  hands  of  Commodore  Lew-po-chin,a 
his  flag-captain  in  the  Ting  Yuen. 

The  credit  for  such  efficiency  as  the  Pei  Yang  Squadron  and  the 
foreign-drilled  troops  possessed  is  entirely  due  to  one  man,  the  famous 
Viceroy  of  Chihli,  Li  Hung  Chang,  undoubtedly  the  foremost  if  not 
the  only  statesman  in  China.  lie  has  a  world-wide  reputation  and  lias 
been  called  '"  the  Chinese  Bismarck. "  I  do  not  propose  to  describe  him, 
but  his  manly  presence  and  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  show  that  he  is 

no  mere  mandarin,  while  in  spite  of  his  more  than  seventy  years  he 

-till  a  fund  of  energy  sufficient  to  enable  him  t<>  make  labori  »us 

<>ns  of  his  troops  and  ships,  as  he  did  in  May,  1894,  two 
months  before  the  outbreak  <>f  war.  This  war  has  to  s<>me  extent  dis- 
credited him;   he  is  probably  not  free  from  the    rice  t<>   which  old    men 

ed  to  be  especially  liable ;   and  it  is  certain  that  many  de- 
ficiencies and    failures   in    munitions   of  W8T  Were  directly  <lue   to    the 

determination  to  exact  "squeezes"  from  those  nearly  related  to  him, 

1  A  story,  for  the  truth  of  uhi<  h  I  cannot    vouch,  was  current  in  the  clubs  ;iL 

Bong-Kong  and  Shanghai,  that,  ft  short  ttmeaftet  "  Admiral'1  Lang'H  dismissal, 
an  Englishman  going  on  board  the  Tktg  PWen  unexpectedly,  found  the  admiral 
plajing  '•  tan-tan  "  with  the  sentry  <>v»r  his  oabin  door. 

7  After  mating  terms  irith  Admiral  [to  f-»r  the  surrender  of  the  remaining 
i  (he  I  land  of  Uo-knng-Tan  both  these  officers  committed  sui<i.i<-. 
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while  no  doubt  his  military  knowledge  was  small.  But  he  had  no  de- 
lusions on  the  subject  of  China's  military  power  ;  he  knew  the  hollow- 
ness  of  all  the  seeming  show  ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  he  was  always 
anxious  for  peace.  In  1884  he  arranged  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
France ;  in  1885,  when  war  was  imminent  with  Japan,  he  sacrificed 
much  in  the  interests  of  peace,  thougli  the  treaty  he  then  made  with 
Count  Ito  proved  to  have  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  recent  war ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  have  given  way  at  all  points  and  have  averted 
the  war  had  he  been  entirely  master  of  the  situation.  In  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  held  between  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Count  Ito  at  Shi- 
monoseki  in  April  last,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  latter :  "  What 
you  have  done  for  Japan  I  wanted  to  imitate  in  China.  Had  you 
been  in  my  place,  you  would  know  the  unspeakable  difficulties  met 
with  in  China." 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  China's  corruption,  on  her  unpreparedness  for 
war,  and  the  incapacity  shown  by  her  rulers  to  appreciate  modern 
warfare,  as  it  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Let  us  now  turn  to  Japan, 
and  the  contrast  is  enormous.  In  China,  as  we  have  seen,  peace  and 
the  arts  of  peace  are  held  up  as  models,  while  war  and  the  heroic  vir- 
tues are  habitually  ignored.  In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  while  art  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people  lead 
them  to  be  active  traders  and  producers,  it  is  the  warlike  virtues  of 
patriotism,  and  devotion  to  death  for  a  cause,  which  alone  are  deemed 
worthy  of  public  recognition.  That  everything  should  give  way  to 
this — domestic  affection,  nay,  even  ordinary  morality — is  the  accepted 
creed,  if  we  may  judge  by  that  popular  Japanese  legend  of  M  the  Forty- 
seven  Ronans,"  whose  graves  may  be  seen  in  Tokyo  to  this  day,  decked 
with"votos"  from  fervent  Japanese  admirers.  The  story  should  be 
read  to  be  appreciated.  It  relates  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  forty- 
seven  "  Ronans,"  or  retainers,  in  avenging  the  murder  of  their  Dahnio  bv 
a  rival, — the  stratagems  and  deceits  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view  being  represented  as  not  only  excusable,  but  commendable. 

Japan  has  been  so  much  written  about,  especially  in  America,  that 
I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  forme  to  say  more  about  this  quick-witted, 
courteous,  and  patriotic  people.  That  they  are  as  warlike  as  the 
Chinese  are  the  reverse,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  and  when  once 
they  had  been  coerced  or  persuaded  to  open  their  oountrj  to  foreigners, 
they  proceeded  to  organize  their  navy  and  army  on  European  models, 
availing  themselves  of  the  best  European  instructors,  and  proving 

themselves  to  be  apt  pupils.      Captain  Indies,  vi  the  British  na\  \ .  I 
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for  many  years  was  their  naval  adviser,  had  expressed  his  opinion, 
long  before  the  war,  that  the  Japanese  navy  was  fully  up  to  the 
European  standard  ;  and  similar  reports  had  been  made  by  distinguished 
military  officers  concerning  their  army.  Few  can  now  doubt  that  for 
some  three  years  before  the  war  broke  out  they  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  it  in  their  usual  silent,  systematic  manner,  and  when  the 
Tonghak  rebellion  gave  rise  to  the  Corean  imbroglio  they  were  fully 
prepared  for  action. 

^Yere  they  anxious  to  "flesh  the  spears"  of  their  new  navy  and 
army  d  la  Cetewayo  ? — or  was  the  war  mainly  due  to  political  exi- 
gencies of  home  politics  ? — or  were  they  simply  drawn  into  the  war  by 
the  evident  leaning  of  the  Corean  monarch  and  people  toward  China, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  influence  ?  All  these  may  have  had  their 
effect,  but  to  one  who  was  in  Japan  at  the  time  it  was  no  secret  that 
the  Japanese  to  a  man  were  as  anxious  for  war  as  their  opponents  were 
to  avert  it  ;  and  though  it  may  be  a  pious  opinion,  to  be  held  by  the 
Japanese,  that  on  the  25th  of  July,  1894,  the  Chinese  cruiser  Tsi  Yuen 
had  the  temerity  to  fire  the  first  shot  against  a  very  superior  Japanese 
force,  it  is  so  contrary  to  nature  that  on  this  point  at  least  we  must  be 

[lifted  to  believe  the  Chinese  version  of  the  collision  which  practi- 
cally began  the  war. 

Well,  the  war  broke  out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  engagement 
rred  to:  t:      l  e  ships  being  the   Tsi  Yuen  and  Kwang 

.  a  tori  r  of  L}600  tons;  and  the  Japanese  First  Squadron 

/'      mOy   flying  the  Hag  of  Bear-Admiral  Tsuboi, 
the  Akii  ',  and  Takachiko.     The  Chinese  ships  had  left 

V  that  morning,  and  the  Japanese  ships  were  the  advanced  squad- 
ran  of  Admiral  Eto's  fleet  making  for Chemulpho.  In  this  engagement 
the  Kwang  )'  driven  ash  I;  the  Tsi  Tveny  though 

rior  in  and  f<>vn>  to  all  the  four  Japanese  ship-,  escaping  to 

Wei-Hai-Wei  much  damaged     l\  few  hours  after  this  that  the 

(  •    Trao  Ktang  was  captured,  and  the  British  transport 

"General "  Von  Banneken  and  picked  Chinese  troops 

on  boai  the  Kaniwa^  Captain  (now  Bear-Admiral)  To 

Imiral  [to,  in  it  address  delivered  at  Tokyo,  terms 

1  hours  of  irh-viu 

1  am  precluded  from  touching  on  the  1 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Kbu  \ingy  which  has,  it  appears  to  me,  only 
afforded  •  fresh  instance  of  the  wantof  cohesion  in  the  bundle  of  sti< 

game  of  "international  law/' of  which  it  may  be 
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reasonable  to  say,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  that,  though  all  things  may 
be  lawful,  all  things  may  not  be  expedient.  As  regards  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out  that  though  44 
Chinese  were  taken  off  the  masts  of  the  sunken  vessel  by  the  French 
gunboat  Lion  on  the  morning  following  her  destruction,  neither  here, 
nor  at  Yasan,  Yalu,  or  Wei-Hai-Wei  was,  so  far  as  I  heard,  a  single 
Chinese  life  saved  by  their  Japanese  opponents ;  so  that,  kindly  and 
amiable  as  the  latter  are  by  nature,  they  have  much  to  learn  as  regards 
common  humanity  in  war. 

The  war  then  began  in  earnest  with  the  sinking  of  the  Kowshing, 
and  the  attack  on  the  Chinese  camp  at  Yasan  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. I  must  leave  the  military  operations  to  others,  but  it  will  now 
be  advisable  to  make  a  general  comparison  of  the  naval  forces  of  the 
two  Powers.  They  were  not  unequal.  On  paper,  indeed,  the  Chinese 
were  superior  in  number  and  tonnage;  but  this  assumed  that  the 
Chinese  auxiliary  squadrons  were  available  and  efficient,  which  I  have 
shown  not  to  be  the  case  ;  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Japanese 
were  the  more  powerful  and  better  able  to  command  the  sea.  The 
Japanese  knew  that  they  would  have  to  do  with  the  Pei  Yang  Squad- 
ron, and  they  had  gauged  it  at  its  true  value. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  material  force  of  the  two  fleets,  and  for 
the  moment  take  no  note  of  the  morale.  In  tonnage,  in  number 
of  men,1  in  quick-firing  guns,  and  above  all  in  speed,  the  Japanese 
fleet  under  Vice- Admiral  Ito  was  superior.  It  was  also  more  homo- 
geneous, as,  omitting  the  AJcagi,  the  ships  varied  in  size  only  from 
2,200  to  4,200  tons,  and  were  more  modern.  In  all  these  respects 
the  Chinese  fleet  was  inferior,  but  it  had  one  advantage  in  two 
second-class  battle-ships,  the  Ting  Yuen  and  Chen  Yuen,  of  7,400  tons ; 
but  the  next  in  size  were  the  King  Yuen  and  Lai  Yuen, — weak 
ships,  though  nominally  "  armored  cruisers  "  of  2,900  tons ;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  last  three  ships  we  find  that  they  were  all  sloops  of 
1,300  tons.  It  might  well  have  puzzled  a  more  experienced  sailor 
than  Admiral  Ting  to  manoeuvre  such  an  odd  lot  of  ships  together. 
But  we  are  not  now  considering  the  Yalu  battle,  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer,  but  I  have  taken  the  ships  engaged  in  it  as  sufficient  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  fleets. 

Clearly  the  Japanese  considered  that  they  could  successfully 
command  the  sea,  and  in  no  war  has  the   "  influence  of  sea  power,"  10 

1  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  tht  correct  number  of  DMQ  in  the  OhfaMM 
ehips  ;  but  many  of  them  were  abort  of  tluir  complement, 
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admirably  worked  out  in  Captain  Mahan's  able  volumes,  been  more 
distinctly  shown.  "  A  quoi  peat  servir  une  marine?"  asks  the  French 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere.  His  reply  to  his  question  is  "  A  occuper 
les  grandes  votes  maritimes ;  "  and,  to  quote  Bacon  again,  "  he  who  has 
command  of  the  sea  can  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  war  as  he 
pleases."  The  Japanese,  having  determined  to  turn  the  Chinese  out 
of  Corea,  required  the  command  of  the  sea  to  enable  their  troops  to 
be  brought  across  from  Japan,  and  to  maintain  them  when  there ;  but 
had  they  been  defeated  by  land,  they  could  then  have  re-embarked 
their  troops  and  have  taken  "as  little  of  the  war  as  they  pleased,"  as- 
suming that  they  retained  their  naval  superiority. 

The  sea  was  also  the  shortest  route  for  the  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  Kowshing ;  but  after  the  war  broke  out  they  were 
unwilling  to  risk  their  fleet,  and,  until  the  landing  of  troops  at 
Takushan,  which  brought  on  the  Yalu  fight  on  the  17th  of  September, 
they  accepted  the  serious  disadvantage  of  having  to  send  their  troops 
into  Corea  by  the  long  land  route. 

Was  the  whole  advantage  of  sea  power,  however,  fully  understood 
in  either  country  ?  This  seems  doubtful,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  the  Japanese  fleet  was  mainly  employed  in  convoying  troops ; 
while  the  Chinese,  although  cruising  freely  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  were 
said  to  be  under  orders  not  to  cruise  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Shantung  promontory  to  the  Yalu.  In  both  countries  the 
ijaval  force  seems  to  have  been  used  in  subordination  to  the  military 
requirements   and   for  secondary  purposes, — a  misapprehension  of  sea 

rer  which,  as  Captain  Mahan  shows,  was  too  frequently  the  bane  of 

French  navies  in  their  wars  with  Great  Britain.     This  is  a  questii  n 

of   Itrategy  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  die  naval  eonmiander-in-chief, 

and  one  must  beaitateto  make  Vice- Admiral  [to,  who  in  other  respects 
showed  himself  to  be  a  most  able  commander,  responsible  Cor  it;  but 
in  his  Lecture,  to  winch  I  have  before  referred,  be  appears  to  accept  the 
role  as  the  Datura]  one. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Japanese  were  aware  <>f  the  orders  given  to 
tie:  Chi  dps,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  force  a  naval  action 

till  they  had  secured  their  military  1  hut  the  policy  would  have 

i  a  dangerous  one  in  the  face  of  an  active  enemy;  and,  well  sup- 
plied as  t!  rith  East  cruisers,  such  as  the  Yoshino,  Ncvniwa, 
TakachthO)  Ohiyoda,  and  others, --the  neglect  t-»  keep  touch  with  the 
Chinese  fl<  i  a  failure  to  appreciate  sea  p  >wer  in  its  true  aspects, 
r  of  faet,  tic-  Chinese  fleet,  even  after  the,  Yalu  battle,  was 
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bo  far  left  un watched  that  Admiral  Ting  remained  at  Port  Arthur  a 
fortnight  after  the  landing  of  the  Japanese  troops  at  Pitzewo  on  the 
24th  of  October  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  fortress,  Admiral  Ito 
being  content  to  cruise  for  the  protection  of  his  transports,  and  allowing 
the  Chinese  squadron  to  proceed  unmolested  to  Wei-Hai-  Wei.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  no  attempt  here  at  blockade,  or  even  masking,  though 
the  two  fleets  were  within  seventy  miles  of  each  other  for  at  least  a 
fortnight,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sealed  the  Chinese 
ships  up  in  Port  Arthur,  where  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  where  they  must  have  been  taken 
when  the  position  fell. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Admiral 
Ito  appeared  off  Wei-Hai-Wei  with  a  fleet  of  twenty -two  ships  in  all, 
and  exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  batteries  ;  but  the  Chinese  squadron 
was  not  in  the  port,  nor  I  believe  at  Port  Arthur,  so  that  it  was  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  Japanese  admiral  would  have  endeavored  to 
find  his  opponents  and  bring  them  to  action, — Port  Arthur  and  Wei- 
Hai-Wei  being  the  only  fortified  harbors  the  Chinese  had  in  the  north  ; 
but  he  was  content  to  proceed  south  the  next  day,  leaving  Admiral 
Ting  free  to  cruise  as  he  pleased,  and  Chinese  transports  to  cross  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  without  risk  of  capture.  Ting  was,  I  believe,  off  the 
Yalu  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  and  it  would  certainly  have  simpli- 
fied matters  for  the  Japanese  had  the  naval  action  taken  place,  say  on 
the  11th  of  August,  with  similar  results  to  that  of  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, more  than  a  month  later. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  naval  strategy  of  the  war,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  Japanese  did  not  make  full  use  of  their 
naval  predominance;  and  I  now  turn  to  their  tactics,  which  were  ad- 
mirable in  all  cases.  The  way  in  which  Marshal  Yamagata's  force  wai 
convoyed  to  Chemulpho  by  Admiral  Ito,  with  his  look-out  ships  and 
advanced  squadron  covering  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
concentrated  in  readiness  to  repel  any  hostile  attack,  showed  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the  case;  while  at  Pitzewo,  before  the 
attack  on  Port  Arthur,  and  at  Yung  Ching  Bay,  when  attacking  Wei- 
Hai-Wei,  the  systematic  cruising  to  prevenl  surprise,  and  in  tho  latter 
case  to  keep  touch  with  the  enemy,  which  was  done  in  great  part  by 
torpedo-boats,  showed  that  the  Japanese  bad  little  to  loam  from  older 
navies.  The  torpedo-boat  oruising  oft  Wei-Hai  Wei  in  January  and 
February,  with  the  thermometer  often  little  above  lero,  and  with  fre- 
quent gales,  wai  first-rate;  the  officers  and  men  showing  wonderful  spirit 
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as  well  as  good  seamanship  in  carrying  out  this  most  trying  service. 
I  doubt  if  any  European  navy  could  have  done  it  as  well.  In  other 
respects,  too,  the  Japanese  navy  showed  how  thoroughly  the  problems 
of  modern  naval  requirements  had  been  mastered.  The  ships  kept 
wonderfully  efficient,  being  attended  by  their  colliers,  hospital  and 
ammunition  ships,  and  "nurses  "  for  the  torpedo-boats;  the  coaling  be- 
ing carried  on  almost  continuously,  when  at  anchor,  by  their  own  boats, 
which  carried  the  coal  in  grass  bags  containing  about  half  a  hundred- 
weight each.  The  landing  of  the  troops  was  carried  on  mainly  by  sam- 
pans, and  by  coolies  admirably  organized ;  the  navy  remaining  pre- 
pared for  service,  an  inshore  squadron  only  assisting  with  steamboats. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  naval  battle  of  the  Yalu.  The  very 
accurate  account  of  the  battle  given  (in  the  "  Century  Magazine  " 
for  August,  1895)  by  "  Commander  "  McGriffin,  a  former  American 
naval  officer,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  it  in  detail;  and 
Captain  Mahan's  remarks  in  the  same  magazine  are  so  much  to  the 
point  that  I  need  only  refer  to  a  few  circumstances,  and  to  the  matters 
on  which  I  have  been  so  frequently  questioned,  as  set  forth  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  article. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tactics  of  the  two  admirals.  The  Chinese  fleet, 
which  had  been  at  anchor  when  the  Japanese  were  sighted,  immecBt 
ately  weighed  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  fighting  formation  said  to  have 
1  by  Captain  Lang.  It  consisted  in  the  ships  acting  in 
pain  in  quarter  line,  the  fleet  thus  forming  a  sort  of  indented  line 
abreast;  but  it  would  b  properly  described  technically  as  usub- 

divi  (of  2  ships)  in  quarter  line  in  line  abreast,"  the  leaders  of 

subdivisions   being  onlj  apart     In  arranging   the  pairs, 

r  ships  worked  together:  thus  the  Ting  Yuen  and  Chen  Yuen 
Conned  a  pair;  the  Ohao  Yung  and  Yang  Wei  formed  another  pair; 
and  ]      arrangement  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  it  essen- 

tially demands  specially  well-trained  officers  accustomed  to  manoeuvre 
in  this  formation.     Under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  fatal  error.     A 
a  in  !«•  formation  completed,  and  if  it,  was  rfghl 

on  the  two  big  Bhips  in  the  centre,  it  was  certainly  wrong  to  put 
Chao  Yung  -."A  the    Yang  IT"',  as  wing  ships. 
tailing  asten  i  re  othi  thai  to  the  approach- 

J        •      the  Chinese  appeared  to  be  formed  in  a  wedge  or  V  shape. 

The  Chinese  formation  being  as  above,  the  Japanese  attack  was 

in   line  ahead,  and  Captain  tfahan   justly  criticises   both 

I       •      for  baring  placed  hii  weake  I  ships  on  the 
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wings,  and  the  Japanese  for  moving  diagonally  across  the  front  of  the 
enemy  to  pass  around  his  right  wing.  But  though  this  might  be  dan- 
gerous against  a  well-drilled  squadron  of  equal  force,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  to  Ito  the  Chinese  appeared  to  be  formed  in  a  sort  of  wedge, 
and  he  reasonably  trusted  to  the  better  speed  of  his  ships  and  to  the 
unwieldy  formation  of  his  enemy  to  avert  ill  effects.  Like  Nelson's  at 
Trafalgar,  the  formation  might  not  be  theoretically  perfect,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  good  to  lead  up  to  victory,  and  perhaps  after  all  was  prac- 
tically the  best  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  lecture  before  referred 
to,  Admiral  Ito  says: — 

"I  ordered  the  First  Squadron  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  to  come  in  upon  his  rear,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  great  speed  of  the 
First  Squadron." 

He  then  states  how  by  this  attack  the  Chao  Yung  was  quickly  disabled 
and  set  on  fire,  and  that  Admiral  Ting — 

— "  concentrated  his  chief  attack  upon  my  Principal  Squadron.  I  managed  to 
keep  as  far  away  from  him  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  attacking  him  from  both 
sides — front  and  rear — when  the  First  Squadron  got  astern  of  him." 

This  fully  explains  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  admiral,  who  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  his  better  speed  to  give  full  effect  to  his  strength 
in  quick-firing  guns. 

I  may  here  remark  that  though  the  nominal  speed  of  the  Japanese 
ships  only  averaged  some  three  knots  more  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
squadron,  owing  to  their  being  newer  and  better  cared  for,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  five  knots  would  more  fairly  represent  the  real 
difference,  the  Chao  Yung  and  Yang  Wei,  for  instance, — nominally 
sixteen-knot  ships, — being  incapable  of  steaming  more  than  seven 
knots.  Practically,  after  the  first  collision,  the  Chinese  lost  all  order, 
and  contented  themselves  with  a  vain  endeavor  to  keep  bows  on  to  their 
enemy, — an  impossible  problem  which  the  advocates  of  bow-tiro  quemd 
meme  should  note.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  woro  always 
under  control,  and  manoeuvred  effectually  together  in  compliance  with 
signal.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  the  two  Chinese  ironclads  were  loft 
alone,  that  the  latter  seem  to  have  recovered  any  initiativo,  and  tho 
only  wonder  is  that  the  Japanese  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  tho 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 

Before  leaving  the  Yalu  battle  I  should  like  to  refer  to  KNOM  in- 
stances  of  special  gallantry  on  both  sides.     On  tho  Chinese  side  tho 
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captain  of  the  Chih  Yuen  is  stated  to  have  fought  his  ship  with  great 
determination :  she  was  pushed  forward  toward  the  Japanese  fleet  in  an 
attempt  to  ram,  and  was  sunk  b j  a  storm  of  shot,  though  she  continued 
firing  to  the  last  The  Lai  Yuen,  on  fire  so  badly  that  the  whole  of 
her  after  part  was  literally  burned  out,  was  saved  by  the  gallantry  of 
her  first  lieutenant  and  brought  to  Port  Arthur.  It  is  stated  that  the 
captain  proposed  to  run  the  ship  ashore,  but  that  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  was  down  at  the  fire,  persisted  that  it  could  be  got  under,  and 
owing  to  his  noble  example  this  was  eventually  done. 

In  the  Japanese  squadron  all  seem  to  have  behaved  well.  The 
Hiyei  and  little  Akagi,  having  been  left  behind  owing  to  their  slow 
speed,  were  practically  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  and  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  narrowly 
escaping  destruction.  Both  ships  were  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  put 
out  of  action,  the  Akagi  having  her  captain  killed  and  her  foremast 
shot  away.  The  most  notable  instance  of  heroism,  however,  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Matsushima.  A  shell  from  the  Chen  Yuen  had 
exploded  three  of  the  heavy  charges  for  the  thirteen-inch  gun,  which 
had  imprudently  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  an  exposed  position, 
causing  a  loss  of  fifty  killed  and  wounded,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  the  ship  being  blown  up.  It  is  stated  that  tins  would  have 
happened  but  for  the  heroism  of  a  petty  officer  stationed  in  the  hand- 
ing-room, who  with  great  presence  of  mind  instantly  closed  the  door  of 
the  magazine,  placing  his  hack  against  it  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear 
that  this  man's  life  was  saved,  though  he  was  badly  burned. 

I  do  not  propose  t<>  follow  the  Yalu  battle  further.     The  Japanese 

only  destroy ed  the  four  ship-.  King  Yuen,  Chih  Yuen,  Chao  Yung,  and 

Yang  Wei, — the  Kwcm  c/ii"  being  wrecked  the  same  night  off  Talicu- 

whan  BflJ  ;   and  the  tWO  Chinese  in  melads  made  such  a  good  defence  that 

ard  nightfall  Admiral  [to  withdrew.  But  the  victory  was  complete, 
and  from  the  17th  of  September  the  Pei  Yang  fleet,  as  a  fighting 
squadron  capable  of  meeting  the  Japanese  fleet  on  equal  terms,  had 

ed  to  exist  It  might  still  l»e  a  "fleet  in  being/9  but  so  crushed 
and  humiliated,  as  well  ai  reduced  hi  numbers,  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

The  obvious  Lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  fight  arc  as  follows: — 

1.  Thf  ii'  '  <Hhity  for  keeping  «'i  fleet  under  command. 

2.  The  advantage  of  the  offensive. 
:*.  The  advantage  of  speed 

1    Tho  ad  vantage  of  quick-firing  gone. 

')  'iii'-  neoeeeitj  of  epeoial  pieoantlonf  against  flie,  and  of  removing  all  wood- 

rk. 
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6.  The  uselessness  (or  worse)  of  thin  screens  or  shields  to  guns. 

7.  The  necessity  for  not  having  accumulations  of  heavy-gun  charges  in  ex- 
posed positions. 

On  the  two  last  points  only  is  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks. 
As  regards  the  sixth  lesson,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  rather  from  the 
action  of  the  25th  of  July,  and  from  the  attack  on  Wei-Hai-Wei,  than 
from  the  Yalu  battle.  On  the  25th  of  July  the  shield  of  the  Tsi 
Yuen's  starboard  eight-inch  gun  was  struck  by  a  shot,  causing  some 
loss  to  the  gun's  crew,  and  sending  a  shower  of  splinters  across  the  deck, 
which  killed  or  wounded  nearly  the  whole  crew  of  the  opposite  gun 
of  similar  calibre.  As  the  result  of  this  experience  the  Chinese  had 
landed  all  their  gun-shields  before  the  Yalu  fight.  The  second  instance 
is  one  drawn  from  Wei-Hai-Wei,  when  a  shot  from  the  Chinese  batteries 
struck  the  shield  of  a  machine-gun  of  the  Yoshino,  causing  a  loss  of 
two  killed  and  seven  wounded,  none  of  whom  would  have  been  touched 
but  for  the  protecting  (?)  shield. 

With  reference  to  the  seventh  lesson,  the  danger  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  powder  is  not  a  new  one,  and,  as  Captain  Mahan  argues,  it  is 
probably  better  to  run  some  risk  of  explosion  than  for  ammunition  to 
be  unavailable  at  a  critical  period. 

On  the  above  points  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion ;  but 
tnere  are  others  more  debatable,  such  as  the  relative  value  of  belts  ver- 
sus deck-plating.  On  this  point  constructors  may  remark  with  satisfac- 
tion that,  if  we  except  the  Saikio  Maru  transport,  no  ship  in  either  fleet 
had  her  motive  power  or  steering-gear  injured.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
forty -five  Japanese  quick-firing  guns  practically  got  the  better  of  the 
eight  protected  heavy  guns  in  the  Chinese  ironclads.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  latter  was  comparatively  small,  and 
that  their  plating  was  never  pierced  by  the  Japanese  projectiles,  even 
though  struck  several  times  by  the  thirteen-ineh  guns  of  the  Matsu- 
shima  and  her  two  sisters.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Chinese  ironclads  were  thirteen  years  old,  and  that  their  guns  wore 
not  of  the  newest  pattern  or  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  oi  com- 
mon shell,1  so  that  the  Yalu  battle  leaves  the  great  question  of  armor 
protection  and  of  cruisers  versus  ironclads  much  where  it  was. 

What,  then,  of  torpedoes?    The  Japanese  oertainfy  never  Bred 

1 1  think  it  was  "Commander*1  McOiffinwho  said,  referring  to  the  soarcitj 
of  common  shell  for  the  twelve  Inch  guns  of  the  Chen  Yuen,  that  when  one  oame 

up  from  tin>  shell-room  during  the  action,  M  they  nursed  that  iheU,  mi-,  iiU«<  •  iu>t 

house  plant." 
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and  never  intentionally  closed  to  within  fair  torpedo  range.  The 
Chinese  ships  fired  two  or  three,  but,  as  I  gathered,  rather  to  get 
rid  of  them  in  view  of  the  danger  of  their  being  struck  by  a  shot  than 
with  any  expectation  of  damaging  the  enemy.  I  think  we  may  say, 
then,  that  the  Yalu  battle  has  proved  that  at  least  in  a  general  action 
above-water  torpedo  discharges  are  useless. 

I  now  leave  the  Yalu  battle,  and  I  have  only  space  for  a  few  lines 
on  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  operations  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  ^Wei-Hai-Tvei.  These  are  not  numerous,  and  they  convey 
nothing  new  to  us.  It  is  evident  that  a  mere  passive  defence  is  useless, 
and  generally  the  Chinese  ships  refrained  from  offensive  action  and  be- 
came helpless  as  the  net  closed  around  them.  It  is  probable  that  after 
the  mainland  batteries  had  fallen  into  the  Japanese  hands  their  fleet 
might  have  entered  the  harbor  and  taken  the  Chinese  ships,  demoral- 
ized as  they  were  ;  but  no  doubt  possible  submarine  torpedoes  acted  as 
a  deterrent,  and  Admiral  Ito  might  well  feel  that  his  prey  could  not 
escape  him. 

As  to  the  successful  torpedo  attacks  made  by  the  Japanese,  by 
which  the  Ting  Yuen,  Led  T  and  Wei  Yuen  were  destroyed,  whilst 
appreciating  fully  the  dash  and  gallantry  of  the  Japanese  officers,  as 
well  as  their  splendid  devotion  and  seamanship  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  we  m  mber  tliat  one  end  of  the  boom  defending  the 

harbor  was  in  Japanese  hands,  and  that  the  Chinese  ships  were  huddled 
under  the  island  of  Liu-kung-tau  as  possible,  to  escape 

fire  of  the  Japanese  batteries,  making  no  attempt  to  defend 
Ives  by  an  inner  boom  or  other  obstructions.    The  boats  accord- 
ingly had  •  advanti  id  no  doubt  the  Chinese,  as  usual,  were 
the  attack  being  delivered  from  the  southwest  when 
that  the  .lap::  rpedo-boatfl  musl  enter  the  bay  in  which 
from  i!  Still  the  first  attack  was  a  failure,  the 
teing  Bpitted  on  the  boom,  and  in  the  firsl  successful  attack  cue 
A  through  her  boiler,  and  one  was  wrecked,  though  sul 
quentl                     in. 

0n<  i        de  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  <  ing  notice.     On  the  81  I 

January  the  Japanese  carried  all  the  rn  Chinese  forts  od  the 

I        i      the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  to  blow  up  the  batteries 

or  to  disable  the  |  ad  been  only  partially  succe  rful,  the  majority 

of  tli"  rviceable,  and  ing  manned  by  seamen 

■  )iii  the  fleet,  the  gu  e  quickly  turned  <>n  tin-  Chine  e 

ships  and  the  batt  on  the  island     Seeing  this,  the  Ting  Yum  got 
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under  way  that  afternoon,  and,  taking  up  a  position  so  as  partially  to 
enfilade  them,  she  attacked  two  of  the  forts  armed  with  twenty-one 
and  twenty-four  six-inch  Krupp  guns.  The  attempt  was  gallantly 
made,  and  one  gun  at  least  had  its  muzzle  shot  off  by  the  ironclads' 
gunners  ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  fort — a  fine  modern  one  built  under 
Yon  Ilanneken's  superintendence — showed  the  practical  invulnerability 
of  modern  sea  forts  against  naval  attack,  though  possibly  they  might 
be  temporarily  silenced  by  a  storm  of  projectiles  from  quick-firing  and 
machine  guns. 

In  reviewing  the  naval  operations  one  must  constantly  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  differentiate  between  Japanese  and  Chinese ;  as, 
unless  this  is  done,  they  can  be  made  to  prove  anything.  At  Wei-Hai- 
Wei,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  the  success  of  the  Japanese  torpedo- 
boats  ;  but  the  Chinese  had  twelve  torpedo-boats  there,  and  they  did 
nothing,  making  no  attempt  to  harass  the  Japanese  cruisers  or  to  en- 
gage the  fourteen  Japanese  boats.  Their  career  was  indeed  inglorious. 
On  the  8 tli  of  February,  during  a  bombardment  of  the  island  of  Liu- 
kung-tau  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  the  twelve  Chinese  boats  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  westward,  making  for  Chefoo.  They  were  immediately 
chased  by  the  Yoshino  and  other  fast  cruisers,  and  were  all  driven 
ashore,  captured,  or  destroyed.  With  two  exceptions  they  were  old 
boats  which  certainly  could  not  steam  fifteen  knots ;  probably  twelve 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

I  began  this  article  with  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  learned  from  the  war  which  I  have  been  considering,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  answer  it ;  but  as  I  proceeded  I  have  become  more 
and  more  impressed  with  what  an  old,  old  story  it  is.  A  nation  imbued 
with  courage,  skill,  and  national  spirit  has  triumphed  over  one  which 
lacked  those  qualities,  trusting  to  half  measures  and  blind  chance; 
each  individual,  with  rare  exceptions,  being  mainly  intent  only  on 
saving  his  own  life  and  his  individual  interests.  Nevertheless,  several 
instances,  even  in  this  war,  have  shown  that  the  Chinese,  when  well 
led,  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  and  with  good  organization  they  may 
yet  become  formidable. 

From  the  naval  point  of  view  one  is  Btmok  with  the  faet  of  the 
eternity  of  general  principles  in   strategy,  and  even   in   taeties,  modem 
appliances  notwithstanding;  and  only  shallow  observers  will  fail  to 
the  lessons  which  can  be  Learned  from  the  campaigns  of  a  Nelso 

Rodney,  or  a  SnllYcn,  if  c;ire  is  taken  to  adapt  thcin  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  times.  1      lv.   I'kkman  ii.e. 


CRIMINAL  CROWDING  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— II 

In  a  previous  article '  I  called  attention  to  the  overcrowded  and 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  some  of  our  large  cities, 
a  condition  of  which  few  of  the  otherwise  well-informed  residents  of 
those  cities  were  aware,  and  which  the  press  in  numerous  editorials  on 
the  subject  very  properly  characterized  as  alarming,  shameful,  and 
surpassing  belief.  I  am  now  able  to  give  more  recent  facts  showing 
that,  bad  though  the  school  accommodations  were,  they  are  in  many 
cases  growing  deplorably  worse.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
following  statements  are  not  those  of  thoughtless  alarmists,  but  that 
they  are  based  on  information  furnished  by  careful  and  conservative 
men, — men  whose  chief  concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  the 
schools,  and  wlio.se  personal  in1  would  incline  them  to  take  as  fa- 

vorable a  view  as  possible  of  the  situation.  These  statements  have  nev- 
er been  called  in  question  by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  Brooklyn  was  miserable  in  1893  : 
in  1894  it  was  <1  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of 

the  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  show  : — 

"The  Dumber  of  pupil  ar  in  all  grades  exceeded  the  total  Beating 

capacity  by  8,680.    The  Dumber  of  pupils  on  register  In  primary  grades  exceeded 
tag  capacity  of  our  primary-class  rooms  by  6,822. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  dreadful  as  Is  the  condition  of 
crowding  shown  by  these  fl  thej  tell  only  a  part  of  the  truth.    They  repre- 

condition  and  n  ;  they  show  the  register,  not  when 

fc,  bu(  when,  in  midwinter,  it  is  almost  at  Its  lowest.    To  appre- 
e  fully  the  enormity  of  the  evil  I  by  lack  of  sufficient  school  accommo- 

date '■•■:-v->ary  to  tak«-  tin-  i  w  lien  it  is  at  Its  highest,-   In  the  month 

of  ('  and  t  -  oonsider,  not  average  conditions,  but  particular  oases.    In 

ceded  (JO  ;  in  I  ).  I,  l„a\  L894, 
there  wen-  no  !••   •>   than    117  el  i   tern  exceeded   60.     Of  these    !  I  ? 

there  wei  tavl  bad  registers  between  60  and  rOj  SO  thai  bad  registers 

17  that  had  ad  90  j  I  -  that  had  n    i  ten 

i,d    LOO  ;   1"  thai    had    n  . -.    !.  |      I,.  tW(  I  n    HlOand    110  j    10  that    had   re-is- 

d   110  and  L20  j   16  thai  badregistei     between  120  and  L80;  LI  that 
en  L80  and  140;  and  Lthal  badregi  tei    between  L 40  and  L60.M 


i  •  « 
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Each  of  these  enormous  classes  was  kept  in  one  room  and  had 
but  one  teacher.  Owing  to  overcrowding,  only  one  half  the  pupils  in 
primary  grades  could  be  taught  effectively,  and  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem was  paralyzed  and  clogged.  There  were  by  actual  count  14,000 
children  in  Brooklyn  "  either  improperly  provided  with  school  accom- 
modations or  seeking  admission  in  vain."  This  condition  of  affairs 
galvanized  even  the  city  authorities  into  action,  and  the  legislature  was 
asked  for  permission  to  issue  bonds  to  build  additional  school-houses. 
The  defects  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  are  faithfully  indicated  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  that  the  city  is  finally  taking  action  in  the  matter 
is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  his  clear  delineation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

The  most  important  function  of  a  school  report  is  to  make  known 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  the  first  step  toward  reforming  the 
lamentable  conditions  that  exist  in  many  of  our  cities  is  to  have  the 
facts  fully  set  before  the  public.  We  have  a  right  to  know  the  worst, 
and  no  man  can  claim  to  be  a  friend  of  education  who  wilfully  con- 
ceals or  keeps  back  such  humiliating  details.  The  public  schools  are 
largely  what  public  opinion  makes  them,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  the 
greatest  publicity  to  the  crying  defects  of  the  system  that  the  proper 
authorities  can  be  shamed  into  correcting  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  with  regard  to  the  schools  in 
New  York  city.  There  are  few  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  that  do 
not  issue  a  more  complete  school  report  than  the  small  pamphlet  of  69 
pages  which  embodies  the  New  York  report  for  1894.  On  the  day 
when  the  schools  began,  in  September,  1895,  the  New  York  "Herald" 
announced  that  there  were  50,000  children  who  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  accommodations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  a  large  overesti- 
mate. Those  who  desire  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  accom- 
modations enjoyed  by  the  200,000  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  in 
are  referred  to  Dr.  Douglas  H.  Stewart's  article  on  "  Unsanitary  Schools 
and  Public  Indifference,"  in  The  Forum  for  September,  1895.  When 
we  know  that  thousands  are  vainly  seeking  admission  to  sueh  dark 
and  dingy  schools  as  the  city  of  New  York  can  afford  to  give  her 
favored  children,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  the  Ludicrous  that  comes  sadly 
aear  the  pathetic  that  we  learn  that  the  new  provisions  of  the  Truancy 

Law  are  t<>  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that,  parents  will  be  held  equally 
culpable  with  the  children  for  pupils'  absence  from  school. 

In  Jersey  City,  during  the  year  l^'1"'  94,  1,782  applicant  were 
refused  admission  to  the  schools,  and  in  September,  L894,  thei 
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1,836  children  attending  half-day  sessions,  1,606  more  pupils  than 
seats,  and  775  had  been  refused  admission.  With  that  liberality  to 
which  we  are  so  well  accustomed  where  matters  of  education  are  con- 
cerned, the  legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  $250,000  worth  of  bonds, 
when  $500,000  could  have  been  "  wisely,  economically,  and  profitably 
expended."  Owing  to  lack  of  funds,  the  State  law  of  New  Jersey, 
which  requires  that  all  books,  stationery,  and  supplies  be  furnished  to 
pupils  free  of  charge,  is  systematically  violated,  and  there  is  little  if 
any  money  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  books  of  reference,  and  the  ordi- 
nary school  apparatus.  The  work  of  the  schools  is  seriously  retarded 
because  modern  methods  which  require  supplementary  books  in  read- 
ing, geography,  and  other  studies  cannot  be  followed  for  lack  of  means. 
That  children  eager  to  learn  should  be  turned  away  from  the  schools  of 
a  prosperous  city,  is  unwise  and  unpatriotic,  and  we  apparently  have  yet 
to  learn  that  efficient  schools  may  be  a  protection  to  the  state  as  well 
as  line-of -battle  ships  and  armored  cruisers. 

Some  of  the  Philadelphia  school  buildings  arc  known  to  be  defec- 
tive in  many  respects,  and  there  are  numerous  children  who  are  forced 
to  attend  on  half  time,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  information  on 
the  subject 

In  Washington  the  wretched  conditions  of  1893  were  accentuated  in 
1894.     Practically  all  the  white  schools  of  the  first  and  Becond  grades, 
and  2,000  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  were  Limited  to  half- 
while  two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  colored  schools 

re  in  similar  strait-.  Superintended  Powell  calls  the  half-day  sys- 
tem for  schools  above  tl  Le  "a  farce,"  and  adds:  "To  give 
a  lad  twelve  year  pportunity  to  attend  Bchool  bul  three  and  a 
half  hours  a  day,  knowing  well  that  be  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  time 
on  the  street,  is  robbery  of  the  boy's  time  and  a  danger  to  Bociety." 
children  of  the  poorer  ck  by  thi  em  one-half  their 

ooling,  because  they  m  is1   begin   to  earn  a  Living  before  the  time 

when  they  can  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  entire  day  at  school. 

There  is  one  square  mile  in  Washington,  "  well  populated  by  colored 

citizens,  in  which  th<  hoej  at  all,  and  several  other  sections  are 

little!  :F.''     We  read  of  floors  in  the  colored-school  buildings 

rn  to  the  thinness  of  veneer,  of  window-  and  so  badly 

decayed  that  they  will  not  retain  th  during  a  moderate  wind- 

/i,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  beat  the  rooms.     Doors 
thout  proper  fastenings,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty left  without  protection. 
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The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools,  in 
his  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  makes 
the  following  statements,  which  show  a  situation  that  we  should  be 
more  ready  to  believe  of  the  schools  of  Pekin  than  of  those  of  Wash- 
ington : — 

"It  will  be  observed  that  these  unfortunate  conditions  result  solely  from  the 
failure  to  supply  adequate  schoolroom  accommodation.  A  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  is  provided  for  all  the  schools  ;  and  if  we  had  as  many  schoolrooms  as  are 
needed,  every  child  now  in  attendance  could  receive  the  benefit  of  a  full  day's 
schooling  without  the  employment  of  a  single  additional  teacher  or  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  additional  dollar  for  teachers'  salaries.  As  was  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion,  we  occupy  precisely  the  attitude,  from  a  business  standpoint,  of 
an  employer  who  finds  it  necessary  to  engage  and  pay  the  wages  of  1,000  skilled 
employees,  but  who  receives  the  benefit  of  only  half -day's  labor  from  a  third  of 
their  number  because  of  his  own  refusal  to  provide  working-room  for  them  all. 

"  The  showing  thus  presented  is  sufficiently  unfortunate  without  the  empha- 
sis of  any  further  facts.  The  board  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  however,  both  to 
you  and  the  community,  to  point  out  the  further  fact  that  the  above  inadequacy 
of  accommodation  remains  after  resort  has  been  had  not  only  to  rented  rooms, 
— which,  as  shown  by  Superintendent  Powell's  report,  •  are,  without  exception, 
unfit  for  school  purposes,  being  without  ventilation  other  than  open  windows  and 
open  doors,  which  are  always  harmful  and  fraught  with  danger,  and  are  without 
adequate,  and  in  some  cases  even  without  respectable,  closet  accommodation,' — 
but,  even  after  converting  the  basements  of  the  school  buildings  into  schoolrooms, 
rooms  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose  and  wholly  unfit  for  it,  '  having  no 
means  of  ventilation,  no  proper  means  of  heating,'  and  lacking  all  the  necessary 
conveniences.  No  member  of  Congress  would  consent  to  the  use  of  such  rooms 
for  his  committee,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  would  require  him  to  pass  the 
working-hours  of  the  day  in  them  ;  and  no  member,  we  are  confident,  would  be 
willing  to  condemn  the  immature  bodies  of  little  school  children  to  conditions, 
sanitary  and  otherwise,  so  unfavorable." 

In  Baltimore,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  there 
were  4,500  children  who  were  housed  in  rented  buildings  that  were 
"generally  old  dwellings  or  halls  unfit  for  school  use  and  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  those  who  occupy  them."     In  some  such  wretched 
room   it  is  by   no   means  unusual  to  crowd  two  schools  with  their 
teachers,  where  the  school  authorities  frankly  admit  that  there  ifi  only  a 
sufficient  supply  of  air  for  one  class.     There  IS  DOl  unnatural  complaint 
that  by  these  unwholesome  conditions  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils 
is  impaired,  and  many  children  are  deprived  of  educational  ad\  antaj 
because  their  parents  dare  not  expose  them  to  BUCh  risks.     The  appro 
priations  for  new  school-houses  are  too  small  to  permit  of  the  erection 
of  proper  buildings,  and  the  superintendent  regrets   that  the  oil 
rooms  in  most  new  buildings  are  n«>t  large  enough  to  allow  sufficient 
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space  outside  the  desks  for  persons  to  move  about  the  room,  and  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  in  front  of  the  desks  for  the  placing  of  black- 
boards, maps,  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for  teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facts,  Baltimore  is,  I  believe,  unique 
among  cities  of  its  size  in  that  it  possesses  no  training-school  where  its 
teachers  may  be  equipped  for  their  work.  Surely  the  educated  men 
and  women  of  Baltimore  must  be  ignorant  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  or 
they  would  make  such  a  stir  as  would  force  even  the  City  Council  to 
provide  proper  schools. 

Chicago  labors  under  exceptional  difficulties.  There  is  probably 
no  other  city  in  the  world  where  such  an  annual  increase  of  population 
has  to  be  provided  for.  The  city  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  65,000 
yearly,  and  13,000  of  this  number  are  children  of  school  age.  Fifteen 
new  buildings  are  imperatively  required  to  accommodate  this  increase, 
and  fourteen  more  for  the  nearly  equal  number  of  children  now  housed 
in  rented  rooms.  But,  fortunately  for  Chicago,  her  Board  of  Education 
does  not  have  to  cope  with  this  tremendous  problem  with  the  feeble 
means  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  too  many  other  cities.  They  are  not 
dependent  on  councils  for  school  funds  in  Chicago,  but  have  been  em- 
powered by  the  legislature  to  make  a  five-per-cent  levy  on  real  estate  in 
the  city,  two-fifths  of  which  may  be  used  for  salaries,  and  throe-fifths 
for  building  purposes, — "  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  provide  wholesome 
and  oomfortaole  unodation  f<>r  every  child,  of  school  age  in  the 

city."     The  advantage  of  a  fixed  school  tax  on  real  estate  is.  that  the 

e  in  the  value  of  real  property  is  in  direct  patio  with  the  increase 
in  population,  so  that  th<  School  Board  always  has  adequate  means  to 
meet  additional  demands  without  haying  to  appeal  Un-  funds  to  an 
ignorant  city  council  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  t;ix  will  he  intro- 
duced into  cities  like  Brooklyn  and  Boston.  In  Chicago,  during  the 
r  ending  June,  L896,  no  r  than  16  new  s<-li<>,,i  buildings  were 
opened  and  21  begun  ill  since  January,  1  396),  and  it  was  thought  that 
December  6  buildings  would  be  in  proc<      of  con- 

struction; while  for  the  >6  the  magnificent  sum  of  $2,660,000 

been  a  ound  and  buildings,  with  which  it  is  expected 

that  from  20  U-built  and  commodious  school-houses  will  be 

In  addition  t<>  this  all  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  are 
reported  to  be  in  thoroughly  good  condition 

Thi  iid  liberality  with  which  difficulties  km  met  in  Chicago 

b  -  •      ing  in  tance  of  what   We  tern  business  ability  can 
h  when  well  directed,  and  we  are  confident  thai  the  17.., i  , 
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children  who  are  now  attending  in  half-day  divisions  will  soon  be 
properly  accommodated.  They  have  the  right  spirit  in  Chicago,  and 
feel  that  "  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  modern  science  can 
suggest,  or  money  secure,  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  temperature, 
light,  ventilation,  and  sanitation  of  our  school  buildings.  Anything 
short  of  the  best  is  without  excuse  ;  for,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
schools  are  the  abiding-places  of  our  children  for  so  large  a  part  of  each 
day  and  year,  it  is  little  less  than  criminal  to  neglect  these  provisions 
so  essential  to  their  welfare."  Would  that  there  were  more  cities  where 
such  manly  and  liberal  sentiments  were  the  spirit  of  the  community. 

That  the  city  councils  and  not  the  school  authorities  are  responsible 
for  most  of  the  defects  of  our  school  system  I  have  already  intimated ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  responsibility  for  parsimonious  appropria- 
tions more  forcibly  put  where  it  belongs  than  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  for  June,  189-i : — 

"  The  condition  of  our  treasury  is  such  as  to  occasion  grave  concern.  "We 
have  been  able  to  continue  the  schools  during  the  year  without  interruption,  but 
end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  deficit.  This  condition  is  not  owing  in  any  degree  to 
extravagance  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  but  wholly  to  the 
refusal  of  the  City  Council  to  do  its  plain  duty  in  the  matter  of  levying  such  a 
tax  as  it  has  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Education  was  necessary  to  support 
the  schools. 

"  For  example,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1894,  the  City  Council  came 
$33,580  short  of  providing  the  amount  of  money  which  it  was  informed  would  be 
required  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  year.  It  had  the  presumption,  without 
warrant  of  law,  and  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  situation,  to  arbi- 
trarily reduce  the  amount  asked  for  by  that  amount,  without  knowing  or  appear- 
ing to  care  whether  the  sum  actually  provided  would  enable  us  to  keep  the 
16,000  children  of  this  district  in  school  or  not ;  for  the  Council  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  schools,  and  knows  nothing  of  their  condition  or  needs.  In 
fact,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  not  a  member  of  that  body  could  have  told  at 
the  time  such  action  was  taken,  even  approximately,  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled, or  even  the  number  of  schools  in  operation.  Moreover,  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  City  Council,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  raise  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  such  an  amount  of  money  as  the  Board  of  Education 
deems  necessary. 

"  The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking,  and  while  we  do  not  desire  any  con- 
troversy with  that  branch  of  the  city  government,  it  is  only  just  that  the  cili/cns 
of  this  city  should  be  advised  of  the  facts  ;  and  should  this  unw  arrantcd  polics  be 
continued  by  the  Council  until  our  schools  are  crippled,  the  responsibility  should 
be  laid — where  it  justly  belongs — at  the  door  o(  the  City  Council.*1 

There  is  altogether  too  much  anxiety  to  guard  against  possible  ex« 
travaganoe  on  the  part  of  our  boards  of  education     Weoannot  hope 
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to  introduce  effective  municipal  reforms  until  our  citizens  are  educated 
up  to  them ;  and  while  false  economy  cramps  and  impedes  the  public 
schools,  as  the  foregoing  examples  and  many  others  that  might  be 
cited  show  that  it  is  doing,  the  progress  of  the  entire  state  is  retarded. 
Let  the  educated  and  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity be  brought  as  a  class  into  close  contact  with  the  public  schools, 
and  it  will  then  become  apparent  that  there  is  no  investment  which 
can  be  made  that  pays  for  itself  so  many  times  over  as  the  money 
honestly  spent  for  school  purposes. 

Finally  I  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
that  exists  with  regard  to  the  facts  that  should  be  embodied  in  a 
superintendent's  report,  that  the  National  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents might  very  properly  consider  at  an  early  session  what  subjects 
should  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  ideal  report,  and  how  such  a 
report  may  be  made  most  useful  to  the  community. 

James  Hosmer  Penniman. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCULPTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

"  No  matter  what  its  possibilities  may  be,  no  matter  what  seeds  of  thought  or 
virtue,  what  germs  of  genius  or  of  art,  lie  latent  in  its  breast,  until  the  appropri- 
ate environment  presents  itself  the  correspondence  is  denied,  the  development 
discouraged,  the  most  splendid  possibilities  of  life  remain  unrealized,  and  thought 
and  virtue,  genius  and  art,  are  dead." 

So  writes  Henry  Dmmmond  in  his  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  and  every  earnest  thinker  must  agree  with  him.  In  this 
country  we  are  inclined  to  force  our  arts  as  we  do  exotics,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  hothouse, — or  to  attempt  to  do  so.  At  first  this  process 
may  seem  plausible  and  possible,  but  on  second  thought  the  serious 
man  or  serious  people  will  discover  that  an  art  can  only  be  as  the 
life  of  the  individual  or  nation  that  creates  it.  Art  is  not  invention, 
but  evolution.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  development  of  art  in 
America,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  the  environment ;  we  must 
ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  that  have  produced  great  art  in  the 
past,  and,  comparing  such  conditions  with  those  under  which  we  live, 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  find  what  place  the  American  people  hold  in 
the  world  of  art,  and  what  outlook  is  before  us  for  a  great  and  lasting 
school  of  sculpture. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  those  nations  which  have  produced 
noble  works  in  the  field  of  sculpture,  one  very  quickly  finds  that  a 
great  development  in  this  art  has  come  only  with  a  serious  and  fervid 
patriotism  :  countries  whose  patriotism  has  been  tame  and  vacillating 
have  produced  no  great  works  of  sculpture.  Coleridge  emphasizes 
this  thought  when  he  says  of  the  Greeks : — 

"Reflect  a  moment  on  the  history  of  this  wonderful  people.  What  wore 
they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent, — when  Greece  resembled  ■  col- 
lection  of  mirrors  set  in  a  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  fonts  of  patriotism, 
yet  all  capable,  as  at  Marathon  and  Plates,  of  verging  to  one  point  and  of  OOtt- 
suming  a  common  foe?    What  were  thoy  then?    The  fountains  of  light  and 

civilization,  of  truth   and  of  beauty,  to  all  mankind.    .    .    .    The)   lost   their  in- 
dependence— and  with  their  Independence  their  patriotism    and  became  the 
mopolites  of  antiquity.    .    .    .   While  they  were  intense  patriots  thej   wan  the 

benefactors  of  all  mankind." 
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But  that  intense  patriotism  once  broken  in  upon  and  diluted  with  the 
aggressive  and  material  life  of  the  Roman,  their  arts  begin  to  disinte- 
grate. The  sublime  nude  figures  of  Phidias  fell  to  a  state  of  mere  sen- 
sual loveliness  under  Praxiteles,  and  soon  to  a  much  lower  condition. 

In  this  essay  we  must  frequently  refer  to  Greece,  not  only  because 
she  has  taken  a  supreme  position  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  because  our 
own  state  and  commonwealth  is  more  like  the  state  under  which  the  arts 
flourished  in  Greece  than  any  other  nation  since  their  time.  And  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  our  early  sculptors  produced  works  not  unlike  the 
crude  sculptures  of  Greece,  antedating  the  age  of  Phidias,  which  have 
lately  been  discovered  near  the  Parthenon  in  Athens.  The  student  of 
the  beginnings  of  American  sculpture  will  note  that,  while  the  works 
are  crude  in  execution,  they  are  characterized  by  a  loftiness  of  thought 
akin  to  that  spoken  of  above  as  characterizing  the  pre-Phidian  sculp- 
tors. The  faith  that  brought  the  Puritan  to  this  shore  and  enabled 
him  to  remain  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  climate  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  savage,  showed  itself  in  our  art  beginnings  as  an  inevita- 
ble result  It  was  only  when  men  went  abroad  and  studied  the  arts 
of  other  nations  that  we  began  to  produce  pseudo-classical  works.  It 
very  serious  question  whether  our  art  has  been  greatly  benefited 

the  sending  abroad  of  so  many  students  to  be  developed  under 

lign  influences.     It  would  have  been  well  for  US,  I  believe,  if  we 

had  imported  drawing-masters  and  men  who  OOtlld  have  taught  us  the 

>us  manipulation  of  clay,  and  ourselves  remained  in  our  own 

country,  developing  an  art  which  is  an  Integra]  part  of  the  life  of  the 

pie.     I  realize  that  in  Baying  tliis  I  am  making  a  bold  statement, 

it   to  1"'  true.      Many  critics  will  Bay  that,  liad  we  wailed 

for  art  to  come  to  us,  Lould  have  been  a  century  behind  our  present 

status,  but  pliilo.~oj.liy  and  history  do  no1  justify  such  a  theory. 

WTien  a  nation  rises  t<>  a  point  where  it  has  a  serious  life  and  suf- 

patriotism  to  find  enduring  expression  in  form,  sculptors  have 

invariably  arisen  to  carve  it-  ideals  in  marble  and   to  cast  diem  in 

enduring  bronze.     Sow  did  we  produce  in  this  country  such  men  as 

Bawthorae,  and  Wluttier,  to  say  nothing  <>f  men  Like  I^'n- 

Gtrant,  and  Sumner?    Certainly  not  by  an  order  of  foreign  study, 

or  by  subjecting  these  men,  when  young,  t<>  the  influence  of  foreign 

nations.     Wi.         true  "f  literature  and  statesmanship  must  be  true 

of  art     T  i  ir  people  a  certain  simplicity  of  purpose,  horn 

of  endeavor,  and   nobility,  which  would   have   found  expression  in 

Ipture  bad  Europe  sunk  beneath  t!  In  the  development  of  an 
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art,  names  count  for  very  little,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  now  constantly  before  the  public  will  have  to  take  a  second  place 
when  the  history  of  American  sculpture  is  written.  Work  may  be 
brilliant  without  having  the  racial  instinct  or  quality  which  lifts  it  above 
the  imitation  of  the  foreign  model. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs  regarding  the  development  of 
art  upon  the  native  soil,  I  have  found  in  an  essay  of  Buskin's  an 
opinion  which  tallies  precisely  with  this  thought,  and  which  I  am  glad 
to  quote  as  the  verdict  of  a  critic  who  ranks  among  the  first,  if  he  is 
not  the  very  first,  in  our  tongue.  Speaking  of  the  Athenian  and 
Florentine  schools  of  art,  he  says  that  both  are  of  equal  rank — 

— "as  essentially  original  and  independent :  the  Florentine,  being  subsequent  to 
the  Greek,  borrowed  much  from  it ;  but  it  would  have  existed  just  as  strongly, 
and  perhaps  in  some  respects  more  nobly,  had  it  been  the  first  instead  of  the  latter 
of  the  two.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  found  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  art  monstrous,  and 
had  to  make  them  human.  The  Italians  found  Byzantine  and  Norman  art  mon- 
strous, and  had  to  make  them  human.  .  .  .  But  we  mistake  in  supposing  that 
Athens  taught  Florence  the  laws  of  design  ;  she  taught  her,  in  reality,  only  the 
duty  of  truth." 

This  duty  we  never  had  to  learn  from  Europe,  thanks  to  the  Puritan. 

The  same  task  and  problem  were  set  before  the  American  as  before 
the  Athenian  and  the  Florentine ;  the  crude  art  of  the  Mound-builder, 
the  Mexican,  and  the  Indian  was  to  be  softened,  humanized,  and  up- 
lifted to  the  sphere  of  civilized  and  cultured  living.  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  Florentine  in  his  time  made  the  same  mistake  as  that  into 
which  many  of  our  earlier  sculptors  fell, — that  of  copying  new-found 
classical  sculpture,  and  setting  aside  all  present  inspiration  and  models. 
There  are  two  chief  dangers  which  threaten  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
America.  The  one  has  been  a  tendency  to  copy  foreign  models,  Greek, 
Florentine,  and  French :  this  we  may  call  Chan-Mis.  The  other 
danger,  which  we  may  designate  the  Scylla  of  American  art,  is  that 
which  follows  the  opposite  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  which  threatens 
whenever  an  age  is  characterized  by  commercial  and  mechanical  activ- 
ity, absorbing  the  interest  of  the  people  to  the  detriment  of  higher 
pursuits;  when  it  is  forgotten  that  sculpture,  especially  monumental 
sculpture,  deals  with  the  ideal  and  the  symbolic,  and  that  it  is  the  spirit 
and  the  entirety  of  a  life  and  an  age,  rather  than  its  aooidentl  oi  clothing 
and  feature,  that  are  to  be  embodied. 

In  an  cssmv  upon  the  development  oi  the  art  oi  sculpture  in 
America,  it  would  be  oi  little  or  no  use  to  give  an  exact  catalogue  oi 
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the  men  who  have  carried  it  forward  or  pursued  it  as  a  mere  means  of 
livelihood,  without  abetting  or  hindering  its  progress.  A  few  names 
will  suffice  to  tell  of  those  whose  lives  and  work  have  contributed  to 
American  sculpture.  This  art  has  with  us,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
a  normal  and  natural  order  of  development ;  that  is,  it  has  come  only 
after  the  necessities  of  life  have  been  provided  for,  and  some  time  after 
the  love  of  painting  had  been  developed.  Considerable  interest  and 
not  a  little  talent  had  been  manifested  in  architecture  before  the  word 
"  sculpture  "  came  into  vogue.  The  fact  that  marble  is  expensive  and 
has  to  be  brought  from  Italy  accounts  partially  for  the  lack  of  sculpture 
in  this  country  ;  but  we  must  account  further  for  this  lack  by  thorough- 
ly understanding  the  conditions  in  life  which  engender  and  develop 
a  love  for  art  and  pure  form.  Such  conditions  have  not  long  existed 
in  America.  That  they  do  exist  to  a  certain  extent  to-day,  however,  I 
will  attempt  to  demonstrate. 

As  early  as  the  year  1784  we  find  mention  of  a  Mrs.  Patience 
Wright,  born  in  Bordentown,  1ST.  J.,  in  1725,  who  achieved  some  suc- 
cess as  a  sculptor  at  home  and  in  England.     In  the  latter  country  she 

le  likenesses  of  the  King  and  Queen,  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  others; 
and  a  year  before  her  death  in  1785  we  find  mention  of  a  life-sized 
wax  statue  of  Lord  Chatham  executed  by  her,  and  standing  in  a  glass 
case  in  Westminster  Abbey.  When  we  consider  the  unfortunate  acci- 
dent of  her  birth  in  an  environment  and  atmosphere  not  tempered  to 
the  artist,  and  when  aember  that  her  instruction  must  have  been 

of  the  most  meagre  nature,  we  must  not  only  admire  and  pity  her,  but 
must  a]  rd  her  a  place  of  honor  among  the  pioneers  of  American 

Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in 
an  interesting  paragraph  describes  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Wright  in  London. 
At  this  early  date,  w  had  already  ;i  number  of  famous  painters,  such 
\  Trumbull,  and  Stuart,  while  Mrs  Wright  seems  to  have  been 
iio  had  achieved  a  reputation  In  the  almost,  despised 
culpture 

The  arrival  of  Eoudon  in  L786,  p  rsuaded  by  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin I  e  from  France  to  this  country  to  mat  ttue  of  Washing- 

tor  the  M         ■■•  Richmond,  marked  an  era  for  such  lovers  of 

art  as  then  ted  in  America  Mr.  Madison  tells  us  thatHoudon 
modelled  the  head  of  Washington  directly  from  life  at  Mount,  Vernon, 
i  himself  |  *  at  many  of  the  sitting       From  this  excel- 

lent portrait  bust,  which   is  still   in  and   from   the  noble 

painting  of  his  head  by  Stuart,  we  may  form  a  just  conception  of 
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Washington's  appearance.  Hondon's  bnst  is  almost  as  common  in 
France  as  in  America ;  and  although  not  so  magnanimous  a  representa- 
tion as  the  head  executed  by  our  own  sculptor,  Crawford,  we  must  be 
very  gratef ul  to  Houdon  for  having  faithfully  recorded  the  features  of 
our  first  President.  The  visit  of  this  French  artist  had  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  awakening  society  to  a  desire  to  become  more  familiar 
with  and  to  own  good  works  of  sculpture. 

In  1789,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Patience  Wright,  there 
came  to  America  a  certain  John  Dixey,  who  practised  ornamental 
stone-cutting  and  wood-carving.  He  was  a  man  of  some  ability,  for  in 
1810  we  find  his  name  mentioned  as  the  vice-president  of  the  new 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 

William  Kush,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1757,  and  who 
died  in  1833,  achieved  distinction  as  a  modeller  and  as  a  wood-carver, 
but  his  chief  contribution  to  American  art  was  the  interest  he  exhibited 
in  the  plan  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1791,  Ceracchi,  well  known  in  England  and  France,  arrived  in 
this  country.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  heartfelt  desire  to  build  a  great 
national  monument,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  the  needed  funds  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  He 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  While  in  America  Ceracchi  executed  busts 
of  a  number  of  famous  men,  notably  portraits  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Paul  Jones,  and  John  Jay.  He  remained  here  but 
four  years,  but  worked  with  an  industry  which  must  have  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  all  people  interested  in  fine  arts.  His  work  is  not  great, 
and  smacks  of  the  pseudo-classical  school  of  Canova,  but  we  must  thank 
him  for  handing  down  to  us  portraits  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  has  produced. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  a  bas-relief  signed 
by  N.  Genvelot,  and  executed  in  1827.  The  subject  is  that  of  Penn 
making  his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  seems  impossible  to  find 
any  history  of  this  sculptor  or  his  other  works.  In  the  same  place  is 
another  bas-relief  signed  by  A.  Capellano,  and  executed  in  the  same 
year.  The  theme  here  presented  is  Pocahontas  saving  Captain  Smith. 
Other  traces  have  been  found  of  this  sculptor's  works,  but  of  little  or 
no  artistic  value.  It  is  rather  a  sad  comment  on  our  present  school  of 
sculpture  to  note  that  these  early  artists — American  OT  foreign-  had 
the  good  sense  to  execute  subjects  from  our  own  picturesque  hist 
and  were  not  obliged  to  ransack  Greek    mythology  far  suggest* 
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But  it  also  speaks  volumes  for  that  fraction  of  the  community  who  de- 
sired their  own  history  represented,  and  believed  that  its  heroes  were 
worthy  of  such  perpetuation. 

We  now  reach  a  name  of  much  interest,  because  its  bearer  was  the 
first  American  sculptor  who  was  educated  and  pursued  his  art  in  this 
country.  John  Frasee  was  born  in  Eahway,  N.  J.,  and  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  stone-cutter.  The  first  statues  he  ever  saw  were  in  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1820,  and  these  casts  were  a  gift 
from  Napoleon  It  is  pathetically  recorded  that  his  first  original  bust 
was  made  from  his  own  dead  child,  and  this  work  had  sufficient  merit 
to  bring  about  an  introduction  to  Trumbull,  the  president  of  the 
Academy,  who  has  put  himself  on  ignominious  record  by  saying  that 
"  nothing  in  sculpture  would  be  wanted  in  this  country  for  a  hundred 
years," — to  which  Frasee  made  the  worthy  reply  :  "Is  such  a  man  fit 
for  a  president  of  an  academy  of  fine  arts  ?  "  Historically  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  John  Frasee  made  the  first  portrait  bust  attributed 
to  an  American,  and  executed  after  the  death  of  the  subject, — John 
Wells.  Among  Frasee's  sitters  we  note  Daniel  Webster,  Judges  Story 
and  Westcott,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

An  appreciation  of  sculpture  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  a  rare  instinct  We  find  the  clear-headed  John  Adams  writing  hi 
1818  to  a  French  sculptor,  M.  Binon,  who  wished  to  make  his  portrait : — 

"  The  age  of  sculpture  and  painting  has  not  yet  arrived  in  this  country,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  long  before  it  does.  I  would  not  give  sixpence  for  a  painting  by 
Kapha*  1  or  a  statue  by  Phidias." 

Still  we  find  him  later  inviting  the  same  artist  to  become  his  guest 
,  and  permitting  him  to  make  a  plaster  east  of  his  face,  and, 
mop  according  him  numerous  sittings.     This  bust  may  be  seen 

in  Paneui]  Ball,  I '>    •    :.  to  thu  d 

Names  now  begin  to  multiply.     Eoratio  Greenough  and  Hiram 

P  born  in  the  same  year, — L805.    Greenough  was  a  man  of 

olarly  attainments  and  artistic  instincts,  and  a  man  of  undoubted 

and  tireless  ei  To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 

American  to<  ■  i  a  group  in  marble,-— the  "Chanting  Cherubs."  It 

is  u  to  note  that  Fenimore  Cooper  gave  him  the  commission, 

The  name  of   Hiram    Po  mn it  ever  bear  a  certain  dignity, 

of   the   men   who   has   placed    sculpture  before   the 

public  without  leaving  any  deep  impress  upon  it  as  an  art    The 
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adulation  once  bestowed  upon  the  "  Greek  Slave  "  led  some  critic  to 
write  tlie  following  lines  : — 

11  Some  pent  glow,  methinks,  diffuses  o'er  those  limbs  a  grace  of  soul 
Warm  with  nature  and  yet  chastened  by  a  holy  self-control, 
Teaching  how  the  loyal  spirit  ne'er  can  feel  an  outward  chain, 
While  its  truth  remains  unconquered,  and  the  will  asserts  her  reign." 

His  uEve  "  is  a  most  lovely  original,  and  looks  "  like  nature  in  the 
world's  first  spring."  She  is  holding  the  apple,  and  her  face  expresses 
thought  and  curiosity,  mixed  with  a  presentiment  of  future  ill.  We 
must  believe  that  Powers  was  more  of  a  man  than  we  now  can  think 
him  from  the  work  he  has  left  us,  for  we  find  John  Quincy  Adams 
writing  to  Powers,  after  that  sculptor  had  made  a  successful  bust  of 
him,  the  following  sonnet,  which  is  certainly  worth  quoting  as  a  com- 
ment upon  the  life  of  this  statesman  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
Americans : — 

1  ■  Sculptor  !  thy  hand  hath  moulded  into  form 
The  haggard  features  of  a  time-worn  face  ; 
And  whosoever  views  thy  work  shall  trace 
An  age  of  sorrow  and  a  life  of  storm  ! 
And  canst  thou  model  the  heart?    For  that  is  warm, 
Glowing  with  tenderness  for  all  its  race  ; 
Instinct  with  all  the  sympathies  that  grace 
Those  pure  and  artless  bosoms  where  they  swarm  I 
Artist !  may  fortune  smile  upon  thy  hand  I 
Go  forth,  and  rival  Greece's  art  sublime  ; 
Return,  and  bid  the  statesmen  of  thy  land 
Live  in  thy  marble  through  all  aftertime  I 
Oh,  snatch  from  heaven  the  fire  Prometheus  stole, 
And  give  the  sculptured  block  a  living  soul  I  " 

We  must  not  forget  Joel  T.  Hart,  born  in  Kentucky  in  1810,  and 
who  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Florence.  He  modelled  a  statue  of 
Henry  Clay,  which  is  now  in  Louisville,  and  invented  a  clever  machine 
by  which  the  tedious  labor  of  transferring  the  model  or  original  to 
marble  has  been  considerably  diminished  He  seems  to  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  human  form. 

Next  comes  Thomas  Crawford,  who  has  become  famous,  not  only 
for  his  own  excellent  work,  but  for  the  rare  affection  he  inspired  in  the 
nature  of  Charles  Sumner.     It  was  diaries  Sumner  who  made  him 

famous,      lie  found  him  in  Rome,  jH>t>r,  unknown,  and  discouraged,  and 

encouraged  him  l>v  savin;.'  that  Borne  daj  he  would  inhabit  one ol  the 

palaces  of  that  city,  whieh  propheOJ  \n:is  eventually  reali  :ed.       A 
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of  an  Indian  chief,  part  of  the  group  in  the  pediment  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  was  so  admired  by  the  English  sculptor,  Gibson,  that 
he  wished  to  have  it  cast  in  bronze  and  set  up  as  a  monument  to 
Crawford  in  Home.  We  cannot  but  lament  the  untimely  death  of 
this  genius,  which  took  place  in  London  in  1857.  His  friend  and 
companion,  Eandolph  Eogers,  completed  his  unfinished  work.  Had 
he  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  produced  great  and  original  work, 
for  such  specimens  as  we  have  left  to  us  display  the  workings  of  a 
mind  original,  vigorous,  and  artistic. 

Nor  should  we  omit  the  names  of  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  born  in 
Leyden,  Mass.,  in  181-i;  Henry  Dexter,  born  in  New  York  State  in 
1806  ;  and  Erastus  D.  Palmer,  also  of  New  York,  born  in  1817.  These 
men  exhibited  positive  talent  if  not  genius  ;  they  cherished  high  ideals 
and  worked  hard  and  conscientiously.  Alas,  that  the  times  were  not 
great  enough  for  them  to  achieve  the  greatest  results ! 

We  now  mention  two  men  who  have  become  widely  known  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  for  the  versatility  of  their  gifts,  their  large  culture, 
and,  in  some  respects,  brilliant  achievements, — Thomas  Ball,  born  in 
Ifasss  -husetts  in  1819,  and  still  living  in  Florence,  Italy,  and  W.  W. 
Story.  It  was  Ball  who  executed  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  in  the  Public  Garden,  Boston,  which  has  won  for  its 
author  enduring  fame,  and  which  must  be  classed  among  the  great 
equestrian  f  the  world.     In  this  statue,  executed  while  Mr. 

Ball  was  still  a  young  man,  v.  the  effect  of  the   intellectual   sur- 

roundings in  which  1  born  and  educated;   ?  Emerson  and 

We  I  the  days  when  intellectual  giants  walked 

about  t 

The  name  of  William  Wetmore  Story — a  son  of  an  illustrious  father 

if J  .  raduate  of  Barvard   University — marks 

:i  men  of  refined  birth  (which  the  Greeks  thought  the  highest 

1  and  |  ble  blessing)  and  Liberal  education  entered  the 

!  of  fi  11     work  in  sculpture  displays  study,  refinement, 

and  ther  than  spontaneity,  and  that  order  of  artistic  com* 

preh<  i'.  the  dull  olay.     Mr.  Story 

for  himself  in  the  field  of  Literature 

1  ■  men  who  mop*  khan  all  others  have  influenced  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  this  country  ap  to  the  present  date  an  ,  John  Rogers,  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  ml  .1.  <v>.  A.  Ward,  born  in  Ohio  in  J 

done  more  than  any  other  Living  being  to  popularize 
When  bis  work  became  blown,  the 
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cheap  casts  of  the  insipid  figures  of  Canova  and  Iris  school  became  less 
common.  A  number  of  his  groups,  especially  those  in  -which  he 
represents  homely  scenes  of  New  England  life,  and  the  stress  and 
storm  of  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls,  exhibit  a  decided  and  ac- 
knowledged artistic  merit.  One  sculptor  has  said  that  he  has  handled 
the  ugly  costume  of  the  modern  man  better  than  any  other  living 
sculptor.  His  portrait  groups  of  Joseph  Jefferson  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 
will  make  Jefferson,  Washington  Irving,  and  himself  immortal. 

Randolph  Rogers,  who  was  born  in  1825,  executed  the  bronze  doors 
of  the  Caj3itol  at  Washington,  which  are  especially  interesting  because 
they  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  point  to  the 
depiction  of  American  scenes  rather  than  to  the  imitation  of  foreign 
models.  At  the  present  day  we  hear  the  names  of  St.  Gaudens,  Daniel 
French,  and  Olin  Warner  mentioned  on  every  side,  but  we  are  too 
near  these  men  to  judge  of  their  influence  upon  American  art  and  to 
what  extent  they  have  drawn  from  foreign  models. 

To  return  to  the  conditions  which  produce  great  art  Sculpture 
comes  last  in  the  history  of  a  people's  development  and  culture.  We 
can  thus  account  for  its  tardiness  with  us,  if  such  a  criticism  is  made 
upon  the  American  people.  We  are  too  young  yet  for  the  ripest 
achievements  in  the  fine  arts.  To  those  who  would  take  heaven  by 
storm,  we  must  cry,  Patience !  To  those  who  claim  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  expecting  the  highest  expression  in  sculpture  from  this 
hurrying  people,  we  must  reply,  You  do  not  understand  them  !  And 
to  those  who  would  create  and  foster  a  love  for  the  highest  in  the  fine 
arts,  but  are  paralyzed  by  the  unhappy  superficial  aspects  of  modern 
life,  we  must  commend  everlasting  patience,  constant  faith,  and  a  look- 
ing back  to  the  men  who  have  framed  this  Constitution  and  made  this 
Republic  an  enduring  fact. 

History  shows  that  any  people  who  have  made  themselves  free  and 
independent,  and  sustained  that  freedom  courageously  and  constantly, 
have  found  expression  sooner  or  later  for  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals 
of  freedom.  Sculpture  is  not  only  the  last  note  in  the  people's  devel- 
opment, but  it  is  also  the  loftiest  condition  to  which  the  individual  can 
rise.  It  implies  the  subordination  of  the  material  and  sensual  aspects 
of  life,  and  an  order  of  Bell-surrender  and  discipline  which  hut  few 

fully  realize.      Vet  while    few  rise  to  a  complete   understanding  of   this 

supreme  art,  there  is  a  multitude  who  love,  appreciate,  and  worship  it 

from  a  distance.  I  do  not.  know  that  we  can  ash  more  than  this 
order  of  appreciation  btOin  the  people.      We  do  n«>t   demand  it  in  other 
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arts,  and  I  doubt  if  we  have  any  right  to  ask  it  for  sculpture.  The 
most  sincere  and  truest  test  of  our  love  for  it  as  a  people  will  be  the 
same  as  the  test  we  may  apply  to  the  individual  and  his  love  for  it. 
And  this  is  simply  its  meaning  or  import  to  us.  If  it  is  a  saving  and 
inspiring  grace  to  the  beggar  who  kneels  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the 
cathedral  before  the  face  of  a  Madonna  glorified  with  human  sym- 
pathy, and  who  goes  out  from  that  holy  atmosphere  with  a  new  life 
begun  and  the  best  in  him  drawn  out,  it  is  surely  more  to  him  than  it 
can  be  to  the  man  who  cares  simply  for  the  display  in  his  gallery  of 
copies  of  all  the  masterpieces  his  money  can  purchase.  The  question 
then  arises,  How  are  we  to  educate  this  people  to  an  appreciation  of 
this  great  and  simple  art  ? 

The  first  practical  way  which  suggests  itself  is  by  making  art-edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  a  part  of  the  study,  and  as  compulsory  as 
word  and  cipher  languages.     Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  art- 
icatian  in  this  country  was  a  privilege  of  the  rich.     Now  no  acad- 
emy in  the  land  is  considered  well  equipped  which  lias  not  a  certain 
coarse  in  the  fine  arts, — too  often  elected,   we  regret  to  say,  as  an 
pe  from  more  earnest  study  rather  than  for  the  love  of  beautiful 
tilings.     But  even  this  aspect  is  changing,  and  the  new  men  are  learn- 
re  for — to  und  1 — the  gv  oi  the  world. 

afford  an  on  1-  snt  and  growth  which  mathe- 

and  al  not  furnish,     We  must  endeavor  to  make  art- 

>n  a   genuine  tiling,  a   living   f« >rce,  and   not  in  any  sense  an 
"ion, — :  tty  thi]  ppear  in  a  catalogue.     We 

it  not  place  it  in  the  hands  of  n       I    whom  all  art  is  over  with 
Titian   and    Tin'  who   wallc   about  the   college  campus  and   the 

i   with   loi  if  art  were  a  difficult  thing  to  under- 

1  or  was  buried  in  a  long-forgotten  T         men  are  Philis- 

q  out  and  place  in  their  Btead  men  of 

■  patriol  jiving  sympathy, — men  who  love  their  fellow 

fficienl  :1  to  them  the  divine  inspirations  and 

e  from  siation  of  art     Then  wh 

i   iri  th  'id  they  are  finding  their  way  into  the  right 

for  whi  ■  .,'<.'!.     We  must  lift  arl 

We  m  -it, 

i  he  pra  We  .    ',1m, t.  .-ill  buy  marl 

:  bronzes,  hut,  th<  net  afford  to 

or  ••!  |  '  e  loftv 

•  •  purcha  •■  a  ticket  for  the 
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opera,  and  many  men  would  go  without  other  luxuries  to  possess  a 
book.  Well  and  good !  Now  let  us  push  on  to  that  state  of  culture 
in  which  we  are  willing  to  deny  ourselves  something  that  we  may  pos- 
sess a  picture  or  cast  which  often  furnishes  a  higher  order  of  enjoy- 
ment than  does  the  opera  or  the  novel. 

Art-education  in  the  public  schools  is  the  surest  and  simplest  way 
of  bringing  this  people  to  that  state  of  development  where  they  can 
appreciate  great  art  and  what  it  holds  for  them.  Year  after  year 
brings  us  evidence  of  the  artistic  genius  of  this  people.  It  is  needful 
that  we  should  draw  out  wisely  and  with  discretion  this  artistic  incli- 
nation and  precious  instinct,  and  that  we  should  encourage  it,  not  only 
by  the  generous  endowment  of  scholarships,  but  by  personal  sympathy 
whenever  and  wherever  such  genius  comes  to  our  notice.  Only  such 
discernment  and  sympathy  can  beget  great  art  for  this  people.  And 
only  in  this  way,  on  the  other  hand,  may  we  become  a  highly  civilized 
people.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  imagine  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation without  a  great  existing  art.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  condi- 
tions when  great  art  may  be  possible  for  us  depend  not  only  upon 
effort,  but  upon  time.     Art  never  comes  as  did  Minerva,  fully  armed. 

A  great  art  for  America  naturally  implies  a  wide  knowledge  and 
reverence  for  the  art  efforts  of  the  nations  which  have  preceded  our 
own.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  intensest  patriotism.  We 
have,  in  reality,  more  to  learn  from  the  nations  which  now  exist  only 
through  their  art  products,  than  from  contemporary  peoples.  If  we 
study  contemporaneous  art  too  closely,  we  find  ourselves  desiring  to 
copy  it,  or  unconsciously  doing  so.  As  an  instance  of  this,  note  the 
tendency  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  to  copy  French  art  and  to  adopt 
its  principles  and  ideas,  and  with  what  pernicious  effect  upon  our  own 
advancement  and  our  faith  in  the  ideals  of  our  ancestors!  A  great 
art,  then,  implies  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world's  history. 
Some  critics  have  claimed  that  our  topographical  isolation  is  a  detri- 
ment to  our  advancement  in  line  art.  This  is  surely  a  mistake.  That 
very  isolation  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  freedom  unmolested, 
and  to  carry  on  an  order  of  government  whieh  lias  endured  longer 
than  any  known  republic.  It  has  produced  great  types  of  manhood, 
and  it  is  an  absurdity  to  assume  that,  baying  accomplished  bo  much, 
these  conditions  should  suddenly  fail  as  when  we  demand  of  them  a 

great  art  to  embody  the  ideals  of   loftiest   manhood.      It  is  fairer  to 

sume  that  our  art  has  suffered,  as  well  as  our  morality,  by  oontact  with  a 

nation  like  the  French,  whose  moral  sense,  to  say  the  least,  ia  eon  fused. 
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Certain  causes  have,  however,  interfered  with  our  producing  great  art 
thus  far.  In  sculpture  it  has  been  chiefly  the  lack  of  sufficient  time  and 
culture  for  its  normal  development.  The  country  is  so  vast  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  still  given  over  to  conquering  the  forces  of 
nature.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  word  "morality"  in  connection  with 
our  people,  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  modern  expression  of  art  by  the 
French,  let  me  dwell  a  moment  on  this  way  of  thinking,  for  which  so 
many  men  are  called  Philistines  by  the  very  ones  who  are  themselves 
the  most  pronounced  Philistines  because  they  do  not  realize  that  they 
are  such.  If  one  had  suggested  to  the  clear- eyed  Greek  that  a  great 
art  might  exist  without  a  great  and  true  standard  of  morality,  he  would 
have  relegated  the  speaker  to  the  shades.  I  use  the  word  "  morality  " 
in  its  broadest  sense ;  I  use  it  simply  to  imply  all  that  means  cosmos 
out  of  chaos  ;  and  when  I  say  that  we  need  time  to  round  out  this 
nation  so  that  it  may  produce  great  work  in  the  fine  arts,  I  consider  it 
essential  to  know  what  is  fine  before  we  can  produce  it. 

Many  will  ask  how  we  are  to  know  if  a  work  of  sculpture  is  good 
or  bad  art.  The  simplest  way  that  suggests  itself  is  to  ask  one's  self  if 
the  work  is  true  to  nature.  And  this  surely  is  a  good  rule  and  a  happy 
way  of  proceeding.     But  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have  an  adequate, 

i  of  the  highest  aspects  of  nature     It  would  never  be  fair,  for 

■.  for  a  man  who  had  Q<  the  beautiful  sculpture  of  the 

.  or  their  casta  in  die  museums,  or  who  had  never  studied  the 

more  wonderful  forms  of  his  own  people,  t<>  venture  to  say  that  a  Btatue  is 

not  good  art  b  it  is  not  true  to  some  distorted  idea  of  nature  which 

he  holds  in  his  imagination.    We  must  be  careful,  then,  that  we  under- 

.'1  the  highesl  ts  of  nature  as  well  as  the  lowest    No  man  who 

i  his  life  entirely  in   the  streets  of    Loudon  or  New  York  can 

.1  fair  judge  of  a  picture  by  Turner  or  George  [nness.    We  must  use 

our  comm  in  this  respect,         e  do  in  the  common  walks  of 

life.     We  must  hold  the  mirror  np  to  nature,  and  be  careful  that  our 

do  not  look  through  an  inverted  or  distorted  Lens.    Natureassumes 

riad  forms  and  aspe 

We  are  driven  back  fairly  upon  the  idea  1  have  before  advanced, 
that  the  art  which  a  man  or  nation  produces  depends  upon  the  order  of 
man  who  c  it     We  cannot  from  this  fact     We  must, 

then,  not  only  study  aii,  for  the  people,  and  see  that  th<-  children  in  the 
public  educated,  but  we  musl  demand  that  our  artists  be 

properly  trained  and  educated,  so  that  they  may  reflect  the  noble 
rather  than  the  ignoble  of  their  time  and  surroundings.     We 
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must  demand  that  our  artists  first  of  all  be  educated  in  an  environment 
that  produces  great  men,  no  matter  if  that  environment  be  a  conven- 
tional one  or  not.  We  must  demand  that  they  be  imbued  thoroughly 
with  reverence  for  the  great  men  who  have  gone  before  them.  We 
would  not  permit  a  man  to  enter  the  pulpit  and  preach  those  things  that 
are  immoral  and  destructive  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  nation, 
and  why  should  we  permit  the  artist  to  dp  so  ?  We  will  not  allow  our 
historians  to  falsify  the  records  of  this  people  and  its  struggles,  fostering 
lower  ideas  of  life  and  belittling  our  manhood,  and  yet  we  often  permit 
the  artist  who  is  writing  indestructible  history  in  stone  to  do  so.  If 
the  American  people  will  use  in  the  fine  arts  the  common  sense  with 
which  they  are  generously  endowed,  and  which  they  apply  to  many 
other  aspects  of  life,  great  art  will  be  inevitable. 

Men  of  science  teach  us  that  nothing  can  be  evolved  that  is  not  in- 
volved, and  that  energy  cannot  be  destroyed, — it  can  only  be  trans- 
ferred. Surely  there  is  no  nobler  way  to  change  our  vital  energies  than 
by  transferring  them  to  beautiful  and  lovely  forms  which  must  pass  on 
and  inspire  generations  yet  to  come.  Perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to  show 
the  people  that  art-education  in  the  public  schools  is  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal economy.  France  affords  abundant  means  for  artistic  study  and 
inspiration,  because  she  finds  it  to  her  profit  to  do  so.  Thousands  of 
visitors  are  attracted  to  her  gay  capital  by  the  alluring  charms  of  an  art 
atmosphere.  Not  only  do  our  students  carry  large  sums  of  money  to 
Paris,  but  France  yearly  sells  her  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  art 
products  to  Americans.  She  has  found  it  the  truest  political  economy 
to  establish  great  museums,  where  fine-art  products  are  preserved  and 
exhibited,  such  as  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Cluny 
Museum.  These  institutions  are  thronged  on  holidays  and  Sundays 
by  the  working-people,  and  thus,  by  presenting  fine  art  to  the  common 
people,  she  educates  them.  In  each  quarter  of  the  city  one  may  thul 
schools  where  these  arts  are  taught,  and  there  are  numerous  day  and 
night  schools  subsidized  by  the  government,  where  both  sexes  may 
learn  gratis,  or  at  little  cost,  the  arts  of  design.  The  one  thing  that  has 
done  more  than  all  else  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  France  was 
the  report  of  the  jury  of  the  Exposition  of  Schools  in  Paris,  which  atlinned 
that  "the  study  of  linear  drawing  based  upon  geometry  ought  to  he  the 

foundation  of  the  programme  of  all  academic  and  industrial  schools." 

In  1869  a  Congress  of  Aft  was  held  in  Pans  which  emphatically 
declared  the  same  principle,  and  furthermore  insisted  upon  "suppress- 
ing   the  print,   and    founding    the   first    studies    in   drawing   upOQ   the 
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elements  of  geometry."  This  principle  has  been  followed  in  France 
since  1865.  In  technical  art  education,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria  have  been,  until  late  years,  far  in  advance  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  only  in  a  few  instances  has  the  United  States  been 
able  in  any  measure  to  compete  with  England  in  this  respect,  and  only 
in  articles  of  coarse  manufacture,  such  as  spades,  shovels,  axes,  etc.: 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  those  articles  of  commerce  to  which  taste  and  finish 
give  an  enhanced  value.  England  soon  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
schools  of  design,  museums,  and  libraries  in  order  to  compete  at  all 
with  France  and  Prussia.  The  Kensington  Museum  has  done  the 
greatest  good  to  English  art  and  art  products,  and  has  established  a 
training-school  from  which  hundreds  of  teachers  have  gone  forth  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  work  at  Kensington  has  been  carried  forward 
with  the  same  thoroughness  that  the  English  people  show  in  all 
branches  of  government  work.  In  the  official  directory  may  be  found, 
in  the  regulations  for  promoting  instruction  in  art,  four  separate 
orders  of  schools, — elementary  schools,  training-colleges  for  teachers, 
art  night  classes,  and  schools  of  art.  I  mention  these  facts,  which  may 
seem  a  little  apart  from  the  subject,  because  I  believe  they  will  be 

ful  to  us  in  the  forming  of  like  schools. 

It  is  a  crucial  time  with  the  American  people  and  their  fine  arts; 
and  it  :  public  to  demand  great  art  of  the  sculptor,  and  not 

ocept  that  which  is  commonplace  or  meretricious.      It  should 

'hat  which  is  mere  photographic  reproduction,  and  that  order  of 

sculpture  which  belongs  to  the  maker  of  plae  la     It  must  demand 

of  i'  high  order — and,  above  all  thii  jane  order — ofliving. 

There  is  q<  i  by  the  public  should  tolerate  eccentric  and  ignoble 

living  from  the  sculptor  and  painter,  any  more  than  from  the  author, 

from  any  man,     [t  must  compel  its  artists  to  be  great     It 

i  much  to  demand  of  the  artist  of  to-day  that  his  life  be  as 

thoughtful,  high-toned,  and  generous  as  the  lives  of  Raphael,  A.ngelo, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci     Even  I        I  ndard  of  Emerson  is  not  too 

lofty  for  a  in.-  toemb  pie's  hi  ideals: — 

"If  w«  iiv»j  truly,  w«- sii.-iii  ly.    it  i  biting  man  to  be 

.  .  .  Wli.  ii  :.  man  Liv<  i  *  ith  <  tod,  his 

the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn. 

.  .  .  [fanybodj  will  t»  n  me  vrhora  the  great  man  Imitated  In  the  original  crista 

oh  performs  a  gi  [will  tell  him  •    ••  than,  himself  can  teach 

him.    81  rill  never  be  made  b  ofShal  Do  that  which 

)\  hope  too  bmk  h  or  dare  too  much." 

What,  did  Mh-Ii.v  ;elo  learn  from  schools  and  am  ters?     Not 
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more  than  he  learned  from  the  cloud-forms  and  the  effects  of  the  moon- 
light falling  through  the  branches  of  the  rugged  stone-pine.  Never 
will  one  become  a  great  sculptor  by  shutting  himself  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  studio,  thus  barring  out  the  letters  that  go  to  make  up  the 
alphabet  of  beautiful  art.  But  these  cloud-forms  and  this  moonlight 
we  must  not  attempt  to  measure  with  the  compass  or  to  fix  with  the 
camera.  If  we  try  to  do  this  we  shall  have  the  same  result  that  comes 
when  we  hold  a  dead  bird  in  the  hand,  its  song  and  movement  ended. 
These  effects  should  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  artist  that  he  puts 
them  into  his  work  unconsciously,  and  they  in  turn  uplift  the  public 
with  a  measure  of  the  same  inspiration  by  which  he  has  been  moved. 
So  an  artist,  to  be  great,  must  be  true.  He  must  not  borrow  his 
glories, — he  must  own  them. 

What  should  a  sculptor  himself  be,  in  his  life  and  training,  in  order 
to  do  enduring  work  ?  Let  us  glance  again  for  a  moment  at  the  only 
people  of  the  world  who  have  done  really  great  work  in  monumental 
sculpture, — the  Greeks.  The  French,  even,  are  not  excepted ;  for,  when 
all  is  known,  they  are  at  their  best  only  clever, — rarely  great  The 
Athenian  republic  was  not  unlike  our  own  in  point  of  civilization  and 
literary  achievement  But  it  was  unlike  our  own  in  one  vital  aspect 
The  artist  was  a  rounded  man,  and  not  a  one-sided  creature.  Why  was 
Phidias  great  ?  Because  of  Pericles.  Why  was  the  age  of  Pericles 
great  ?  Because  of  Phidias.  The  weakness  is  thus  traced  from  the 
art  to  the  artist ;  from  the  artist  to  his  world,  which  will  not  recognize 
that  essentially  artistic  work  can  be  done  only  by  a  man  so  educated, 
environed,  and  manually  trained  as  to  conceive  great  thoughts  and  ex- 
ecute them.  He  should  be  able  to  compare  notes  with  educated  men 
in  the  different  professions  and  arts,  thereby  obtaining  the  attrition 
necessary  to  a  proper  rounding  of  thought. 

We  must,  then,  forever  do  away  with  the  thought  that  art  can  be 
invented  or  borrowed.  Not  only  must  the  artist  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  limitations  of  his  art,  but  the  people  must  be  made  sensible  of 
the  respective  arts  and  their  limitations, — that  is,  tibey  must  not  expect 
sculpture  to  represent  scenes  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  severity 
of  this  art,  but  are  more  suitable  to  the  painter.  Then,  too,  the  artist 
must  not  permit  the  advertising  craze  to  attach  itself  to  him,  or  even  to 
his  dealer;  and  let  him  remember,  when  be  exhibits  his  work,  that  he 
is  appealing  to  tin*  lowliest,  who  mav  have  as  sincere  an  appreciation 
as  the  most  cultured.    Joseph  Jefferson  says  that   he  endeavori  to 

remember  that   he   is  playing  tO  the   man  who  has  paid   his  shillin 
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sit  in  the  pit,  equally  with  the  man  who  sits  in  the  orchestra  stall. 
Then  we  must  sell  our  paintings  and  statues  only  to  those  who  really 
care  for  them.  To  sell  a  painting  to  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  it  is  a 
degradation  of  one's  art, — one  might  almost  say  a  prostitution  of  one's 
highest  And  the  people  must  grasp,  once  and  forever,  the  fact  that 
great  art  is  always  popular  art ;  that  is,  only  that  art  has  become  great 
in  the  world  which  has  received  the  final  approbation  of  the  people. 

Brother  artists,  open  wide  your  souls  and  let  the  beauty  of  the  world 
fall  upon  them !  Then  will  you  give  back  that  order  of  art  which 
makes  the  Gothic  period  in  architecture  supremely  beautiful, — the 
period  when  men  lived  by  faith  as  well  as  by  works.  You  will  take 
into  yourself  the  divine  inspiration  that  awaits  you  at  every  turn  in  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  men,  and  give  it  back  to  the  world  in  forms  of 
beauty  and  truth,  making  life  on  earth  only  a  little  short  of  the  life  of 
heaven.  "We  must  not  look  alone  for  the  nymphs  of  Greek  mythology 
in  our  streams  and  woodlands,  but  find  deeper  and  richer  suggestions. 
The  only  escape  and  safety  for  the  artist  is  in  letting  his  brain  work 
with  his  feeling,  cultivating  his  intelligence  to  a  point  where  he  will 
not  be  carried  off  his  feet  by  every  change  of  sentiment. 

And  what  shall  be  the  result  of  the  development  of  sculpture  for 
erica?  What  shall  it  make  of  as?  It  must  not  be  less  lovely 
than  the  art  of  Greece,  but  more  so.  For  we  shall  have  breathed  into 
it  the  spirit  of  a  new  life.  This  new  art  will  owe  much  to  those  that 
A  acknowledge  it  frankly  and  gratefully.  It  shall  he  an 
art  in  which  buffoonery  plays  no  part.  Harlequin  will  find  no  place 
upon  i*  II  >w  shall  we  know  this  art  of  the   future?      First  of 

all,  uplifting  j  and  believe  in  nature,  and  love 

i  in  tune  with  her.     What  shall  be  its  chief  characteristic,  to  dis- 

ruish  it  from  all  others  ?     Character,-  in  the  Christian  sense.     Our 

oeptioD  of  nature  must  tally  with  the  wide  knowledge  we  bave 

1  of  the  universe  and  the  men  wlio  inhabit,  it.      If   we  do  not,  see 

in  nature  more  than  the  ( hn  ek  found  there,  it  Is  surely  our  fault,  and 
the  <]<,<  m  of  the  heart  are  closed  to  the  revelations  of  the  hour. 

11  Dwell  ap  then;  in  the  simple  and  noble  re  of  thv  life,  obey  thy 

and  thou  shalt  reproduce  the  foreworld  again." 

Wiijjau  Oiiiiw.w  Partridge. 


A  STUDY  OF   CHUKCH   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  an  attractively  printed  advertisement  of  a  "  Pair." 
It  is  issued  by  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  pleased  to 
denominate  themselves  a  "Church."  The  card  is  a  programme  of  in- 
genious devices  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences;  it  is 
inscribed  with  an  italic  sentiment  intended  to  set  forth  the  spirit  of  the 
affair, — a  sentiment  eminently  delicate  and  proper,  though  not  out 
of  the  body  of  writing  supposed  to  be  venerated  by  churches ;  out  of 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  if  I  recognize  it: — 

"  'Tis  an  honorable  kind  of  thievery." 

I  call  this  delicate  and  appropriate ;  I  may  also  say  it  is  admirable  for 
its  candor.  It  is  the  robust  candor  of  the  clergyman  who,  in  his  speech 
opening  a  similar  church  Bazaar,  said : — 

II  They  come  to  be  cheated  [laughter  and  applause],  and  if  they  don't  come 
to  be  cheated  a  little,  they  deserve  to  be  cheated  a  good  deal"  [renewed 
applause]. 

It  will  not  be  well  to  take  this  too  seriously,  and  to  wax  with  the 
indignation  that  will  rise  in  the  bosoms  of  some  old-fashioned  honest 
folk  who  still  cherish  the  notion  that  Christ's  Church  should  ever  pro- 
mote holy  living  and  a  serious  and  dignified  morality.  Let  us  have 
our  laugh  over  its  naive  immorality,  almost  saved  from  itself  by  con- 
fessing to  itself;  but  then  let  us  think  a  moment  what  it  means  that 
such  a  confession  can  be  made  thus  easily,  jocularly, — that  is,  ean  be 
made  without  horror, — by  a  Christian  Chmoh  !  The  confession  ea:i 
made  so  calmly  because  it  is  a  confession  to  what  everybody  knows 
and  is  known  to  know.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
churches  have  methods  of  raising  money  which  are  fraudulent,  and 
nobody  is  horrified  by  the  knowledge,  because  nobody  to  Jay  takes 

the  churches  any  more  seriously  than  they  take  themseh 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  the   imagination   to  connect   these  modern 

societies,  occupied  in  giving  fairs,  suppers,  and  popular  entertainments, 
with  the  undivided  Church  which  once  worshipped  God  in  simpli< 
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and  seriousness,  filled  with  heavenly  aspirations.  Modern  religious 
methods  do  not  find  their  patterns  in  the  earlier  Church.  "We  are  not 
informed,  I  ventured  to  submit  to  the  last  Church  Congress  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  Church  at  Ephesus  or  Philippi  ever  advertised 
a  bazaar,  a  clam-bake,  or  a  strawberry-sociable.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion that  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  give  stereopticon  lectures,  Barna- 
bas operating  the  lantern.  It  is  not  clearly  established  that  St. 
Athanasius  ever  arranged  a  kirmess,  a  broom-drill,  or  a  pink  tea. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  inherent  necessity  for  the  Church  to  under- 
take the  amusement  of  the  public.  Our  Lord  knew,  I  conceive,  what 
the  nineteenth  century  would  need  at  the  hands  of  His  Church  ;  but  He 
left  it  no  direction,  explicit  or  implicit,  to  open  eating-houses  and 
theatres.  He  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  any  time  to  come 
when  it  would  be  best  for  His  blood-bought  Church  to  transform  itself 
into  a  system  of  concert-halls,  kitchens,  and  entertainment-bureaus. 

The  necessity  under  which  it  has  done  so  is  not  one  inherent  in  its 
character,  but  one  forced  upon  it  by  conditions  which  are  the  result  of 
divisions  in  the  Church;  it  is  sectarianism  which  has  made  the  religious 
show  a  necessity.  Does  any  one  claim  that  churches  have  awakened 
to  a  understand  ing  of  their  function  than  the  Founder  and  the 

ad?     Xo  one  claims  it     Is  it  pretended  that  sacred  negro 
minstrels,  dances,  light  opera,  and  vaudeville  are  to-day  more  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  men  than  prayer,  worship,  th<>  reading  of  the  Serip- 
and  the  administratioi]  of  the  Sacraments?    It  is  not  pretended, 
plain  fact  is  that  the  Luxury  of  having  one  hundred  and  forty  sects 
i ind  the  money  to  pay  for  it  lias  to  be  raised  in  some 
fashion,     in  communities  when;  one  Catholic  Church  would  be  gladly 
and  fully  supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  community,  half 
a  dozen  denominations  cannot  gain  a  Bupport  without  going  into  busi- 
d  baiting  the  public  with  fairs  and  theatricals. 
J  do  not  ond(  it  unhappy  divisions  are  entirely 

Lble  for  the  commercializatioi]  of  religion,     Shows  and  fairs  are 
in  lands  where  there  is  practically  but  one  Church,     But 
ttain  anything  like  the  vogue  they  have  in  the 
do  they  approach  ours  in  frequency  and 
Audi;  mdeniable  that  here  they  are  engaged  in, 

nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  of  tin-  necessity  of  obtaining  funds,  as  it 
indeniable  that  thai  nee*  from  the  partition  of  the  contri- 

butions of  Chi  among  the  vario  a  bead  of  their  applica- 

to  the  maintenance  of  one  Church,    The  chances  are  that  the 
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minister  who  made  the  humorous  speech  at  the  opening  of  his  Bazaar 
was  sick  at  heart  when  he  made  it.  I  have  indulged  my  fancy  in 
making  a  little  sketch  of  the  genesis  of  that  Bazaar:  it  is  entirely 
fanciful,  but  I  venture  to  believe  that,  were  the  truth  known,  it  would 
prove  to  be  not  unlike  the  description  given  in  the  next  paragraph. 

This  minister  came  to  his  church  spiritually  eager  to  lead  his  new 
people  into  a  higher  life,  and  to  persuade  them  to  deeper  devotion  to 
their  Master.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Presbyterians,  to  offset  the 
novelty  of  a  new  preacher  at  the  other  church,  got  up  a  Girls'  Sewing- 
school.  Whereupon  the  deacons  urged  the  new  minister  to  organize  a 
Boys'  Brigade.  He  did  so,  and  ran  in  debt  for  the  equipments.  Then 
the  Methodist  Sunday-school  gave  a  Picnic ;  whereupon  the  new  min- 
ister felt  constrained  to  put  an  orchestra  into  his  Sunday-school. 
Presently  there  was  discovered  a  leak  in  the  roof;  and  the  organ 
required  tuning ;  and  new  books  were  needed ;  and  there  was  a  deficit 
in  current  accounts ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  devise  some 
means  of  getting  money  out  of  people  who  had  given  all  they  thought 
they  could,  and  other  people  who  could  not  be  asked  to  give  at  all. 
The  Baptists  had  just  had  a  War  Concert;  the  Universalists  a  Lawn 
Fete ;  the  Free- Will  Baptists  a  Chocolate  Drill ;  the  Congregationalists 
a  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax- Works  Show ;  the  Unitarians  a  Fancy  Dress 
Ball ;  the  Swedenborgians  a  May-pole  Frolic ;  the  Episcopalians  a  Cafe 
Chantant;  and  the  Zion  Church  a  Cake-Walk.  What  was  there  left 
but  a  Bazaar  ? 

Every  one  will  see  without  argument  that  division  of  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  not  only  makes  church  fairs  and 
entertainments  necessary,  but  also  brings  about  the  condition  that 
these  must  constantly  grow  more  sensational.  If  churches  go  into  the 
business  of  entertaining  the  public,  they  must  entertain  it ;  when  the 
public  wants  a  new  drill,  they  must  supply  it.  After  the  Methodists 
have  given  a  successful  show,  the  Baptists,  if  they  would  be  success- 
ful, must  have  something  still  more  striking  to  advertise,  and  then 
the  Congregationalists  must  beat  the  Baptists.  1  present  a  study  of 
church  entertainments,  which  may  reveal  something  of  the  enormity  of 
the  evil  which  has  grown  up  amid  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical 
rivalry  and  competition  which  obtain  in  America 

From  June  1, 1894,  to  June  1,  L896,  1  have  kept  a  record  of  the 
events  arranged  by  religious  societies  (m-  raising  money,  which  have 
oome  to  my  attention.  My  sources  of  information  have  been  adver- 
tisements received  by  mail  or  Observed  in  public  places;    press  reports, 
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chiefly  from  half  a  dozen  New  England  papers ;  and  private  intelli- 
gence sent  or  given  by  other  clergymen.  The  record  notes  over  two 
hundred  occasions ;  these,  of  course,  are  but  a  fraction  of  those  which 
have  occurred,  even  in  a  limited  district,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  typical  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country. 

A  scrutiny  of  my  list  gives  some  gratifying  conclusions.  I  am  glad 
to  put  them  down.  The  lottery  has  almost  disappeared  from  church 
entertainments.  The  Eoman  Catholics  retain  it ;  a  favorite  device  with 
them  being  the  making  of  "  books  "  upon  contributed  articles, — a  form 
of  raffle.  At  one  Koman  Catholic  fair  barrels  of  beer  were  among  the 
prizes.  There  has  not  come  to  my  notice  a  single  Congress  of  Beauty. 
The  selling  of  kisses,  with  which  some  sections  used  to  be  familiar,  has 
been  entirely  discountenanced  by  growing  discernment  of  the  proprie- 
ties. No  Midway  Plaisance  has  come  to  my  notice  this  year.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  observe  an  effort  to  prevent  interference  v/ith  the  hours 
of  worship,  though  one  thrifty  Methodist  society  gave  up  its  Thursday 
evening  prayer-meeting  in  order  to  set  a  supper  for  a  crowd  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  laying  of  a  corner-stone  near  the  church.  It  may  be 
concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  fairs  have  risen  in  character,  and  have 
js  frequent.  Suppers  remain  the  standard  resort  of  religious 
societies  in  the  smaller  towns.  These  are  quiet  occasions,  and  afford 
an  opportunity  for  kindly  intercourse,  which  does  much  to  excuse 
them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disheartening,  however,  than  a  review  of 
the  list  of  church  entertainments  proper, — public  performances  for 
CUpy  most  of  the  record.  X<>  attempt  lias  been  made 
rial  Items,  but  of  those  which  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion more  than  half  have  [<  which  make  them  sensational  ;    some 

ires  which  must  be  declared  indecent     These  are  not  ad- 
mitted tnples  which  follow. 

the  fir  :i|>  cut    from    the  amuse- 

ment-columns  of  the  I  A\<\.n     ]\>  o-inch  advertise- 

me:  nded,  announcing  a  performance  at  "The  PeopL 

i  it,  identical  in  make-up  and  disp  anouncement  of  a 

performani  The  1 1  "  The  P<  i  pie'  ."  to  judge  from  the 

distinctly  the  livelier  .-how.      One  i;  the  most 
Tious  variety-hall  in  Boston,     the  Eoward   Athenteum;  the  other 

i   I'-  pie's Church  / 

I  ed  an  advertisement  of  "  Austin  &  Stone's," — a 

Ttof  likechai  Tic  Eoward,"     which  Informs  the  public 
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that  a  person  named  Kelly  will  give  Cl  the  inimitable  act,  '  Casey  at  the 
Bat'"  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Kelly,  or  some  other  sketch- 
artist,  who  recently  rendered  the  inimitable  act,  "  Casey  at  the  Bat,"  in 
the  Methodist  church  in  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organ  fund. 

The  same  paper  not  long  ago  printed  a  column  account  of  the 
notable  success  scored  by  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  at  Winchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  its  presentation  of  "  The  Mikado."  "There  was 
nothing  heavy  in  the  performance,"  we  are  informed ;  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  "  succeeded  in  imparting  a  clever  swing  to  the  catchy 
solos  and  rollicking  chorus  that  took  the  audience  by  storm."  It 
seems  that  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  has  not  before  attempted 
opera,  having  confined  its  religious  work  to  the  more  conventional 
lines.  "  Winchester  people  were  of  the  opinion  till  last  evening  that 
the  minstrels  of  the  Calumet  Club,  a  local  lot  of  fun-makers,  could 
hardly  be  excelled  in  arranging  a  first-class  home  entertainment 
Though  the  Calumets  did  wonderfully  well  in  their  chosen  line  in 
pleasing  the  public,  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  "  has  beaten  them. 
Pish  Tush,  by  the  leader  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  choir,  was  a 
most  happy  impersonation.  Nanki  Poo,  in  his  cream  tights,  made  life 
indescribably  sunny  for  Yum  Yum.  The  Mikado  himself,  a  Calumet 
Club  end-man,  delighted  all  with  his  happy  local  hits.  In  short,  as 
the  account  enthusiastically  concludes,  "the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
as  the  producer  of  light  operatic  diversion,  has  crowned  itself  with 
glory." 

Had  the  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  assembled  his 
people  in  worship  that  evening,  he  would  have  had  to  lead  them  in  a 
solemn  prayer,  the  collect  proper  for  the  day,  beseeching  God  to 
"grant  unto  all  those  who  are  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's 
religion  that  they  may  avoid  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  their 
profession."  He  would  also  have  read  to  them,  as  the  Gospel-lesson, 
the  immortal  story  of  a  poor  widow  who  by  a  simple  act — just  the 
giving  of  two  mites  to  God — won,  we  may  believe,  a  heavenly  reward, 
and,  besides,  an  earthly  glory  as  a  faithful,  loving  soul,  quite  as  im- 
perishable as  that  glory  with  which  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  has 
crowned  itself, — as  the  producer  of  light  operatic  diversion. 

A  special  despatch  of  three  hundred  words  from  Montelair,  New 
Jersey,  to  the  New  York   "Sun,'  ioulara  oi  i  P 

Sociable  given  there.  The  First  Baptist  Ohuroh— it  may  be  presumed 
under  a  profound  oonviotion  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  pride  of  t! 
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and  the  vain  pomp  of  the  world — invited  its  young  people  to  a  social 
gathering  to  be  distinguished  by  plainness  of  dress.  The  wearing  of 
various  specified  articles  of  costly  apparel  was  punishable  by  fines 
ranging  from  two  cents  to  ten  dollars.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the  rev- 
erend  pastor  of  the  church  entered,  and  the  judges  promptly  fined  him 
five  cents  for  wearing  a  linen  collar.  The  pastor,  however,  turned  the 
collar  up,  and  there,  written  in  ink,  were  the  words,    "  Borrowed  from 

Mr.  C ."     The  fine  had  to  be  remitted,  but  the  pastor  was  then 

fined  in  the  sum  of  two  cents  for  his  linen  cuffs,  whereupon  he  turned 

the  cuffs,  and  the  legend  appeared,    "Borrowed  from  Mr.   K ." 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  not  permitted  to  go,  however,  without 
paying  ten  cents  as  a  penalty  for  false  pretences.  The  judges  fined  one 
visitor  ten  cents  for  wearing  a  linen  shirt,  but  upon  investigation  the 
supposed  shirt  was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pasteboard  bosom, 
and  then  the  judges  fined  him  fifty  cents  for  deception.  While  another 
guest  was  being  examined  by  the  judges  as  a  suspect,  he  bolted  to  the 
garret,  and  was  captured  only  after  a  threatened  levy  of  an  increased 
fine.  Money  was  exacted  from  two  young  men  for  the  privilege  of 
flirting,  and  the  wearing  of  varnished  shoes  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable income.  Altogether  the  fines  netted  seventy-live  dollars. 
We  get  here  one  of  those  tender  and  beautiful  scenes  which  do  so- 
much  to  impress  the  world  with  the  consecration  and  earnestness  of 
the  modern  Church.  The  timid  Christian  flees  to  the  garret;  the 
fcOT  turns  his  collar  and  his  cufTs.  How  inspiring  and  sweet  and 
Christ-like  ' 

It  was  the  ening  that  the  enterprising  Baptist  Church  <-f 

Av<  nail  town  in  M       chusetts,  delighted  the  public  with  a  Liv- 

Picture  Show,     Before  tin;  uncurtaining  of  the  tableaux  vivants,  a 

u Heart  of    my   Heart/'    and   that  dainty    love-song 

:  and  an  elocutionist  rendered  humorous  selections, — he  did 

•  •11,  the  ]>:ij»<T  adds,  with  a  touch  of  Local  color,  in  spite  of  a 

bad  cold       0  Garden  Wall"  and  "  Rock  of  Ages"  wereappro- 

r  during  the  presentation  of  those  scenes  in  the  living 

pictures. 

That  v.  adjoinii  n  of  Stoughton,  the  dniversalist 

Church,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God  b  Female  N< 

Mii.  The  jokes  of  the  black-faced  merrymakers  were  up- 

funny     Some  of  them  cha  character,  being  pro- 

at  they  would  Doi  be  admitted  to  the  |         of  The  Fobuicj 
but  this  one  will  ■  of  their  mora]  elevation  ; — 
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u  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  B built  his  new  house  away  up  there  beyond  the 

cemetery  ?  " 

1  'I  don't.    Why  did  Mr.  B build  his  house  away  up  beyond  the  cemetery  ?  " 

"  He  wanted  to  be  sure  of  a  home  beyond  the  grave." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  Christian  Church  thus  witnessing  to  the 
reality  of  the  other  life,  and  so  reverently  employing  expressions  sacred 
to  all  men. 

Female  Minstrel  Shows  have  been  this  year  the  most  popular  of 
church  entertainments  in  Massachusetts.  These  interesting  religious 
events  have  exerted  their  enlightening  and  refining  influence  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  them  have  been  arranged 
and  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  with  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
the  tastes  of  the  sporting  and  amusement-loving  public.  At  Middleboro 
the  Unitarians  enlivened  their  minstrel  performance  with  a  song-and- 
dance  turn,  an  impersonation  of  the  Bowery  Girl,  and  a  skirt  dance. 

As  I  close  this  record,  the  account  of  the  last  annual  May  Festival 
of  St.  Mary's  Eoman  Catholic  Church  at  Melrose,  Massachusetts, 
reaches  me.  This  year  the  festival,  following  the  prevailing  fashion, 
took  the  form  of  an  entertainment  by  female  minstrels, — "  Miss  Trilby 
Foote,  the  interlocutress,  taking  the  lead  in  one  of  the  liveliest  perform- 
ances which  this  ancient  town  has  witnessed  for  many  years.  No 
less  pleasant  was  the  dance  which  followed,  lasting  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

No  real  novelties  in  the  entertainment  line  appear  to  have  originated 
in  church  circles  this  season,  unless  the  Menagerie  of  Living  Animals, 
advertised  by  St.  John's  Church,  Bangor,  Maine,  be  one.  I  do  not 
recall  having  heard  before  of  this  method  of  making  the  beasts  and 
cattle  praise  the  Lord.  The  Coxey  Social,  a  sacred  dissipation  suffi- 
ciently described  by  its  name,  has  not  proven  popular.  It  was  Invented 
by  "The  Monthly  Social,"  a  prosperous-looking  magazine  for  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  entertainments,  which  brings  many  diverting 
novelties  to  the  attention  of  the  reverend  elergy.  I  refrain  from 
advertising  it  by  mentioning  the  place  of  its  publication 

Of  one  act  which  is  recorded  among  this  year's  eontrivanees  for 
raising  funds,  it  is  impossible  to  Speak  calmly,      In  the  Congregational 

Church  of  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  on  Sunday,  March  2  l,  L895,  being 
the  Lord's  Day,  at  the  regular  hours  for  divine  worship,  morning  and 
evening,  a  sale  of  small  pictures  was  conducted     The  pictures  found 

nearly  a  hundred  OUStomeTS,  and  brOUghl   frOTO  One  to  two  dollars  eaeh. 

They  were  s<>id  by  the  paster,  the  oommunion  table  being  tuned  into 
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an  auctioneer's  stand.  The  payments  were  made,  and  the  goods 
delivered, — on  the  spot !  This  is  not  a  case  concerning  which  it  is 
adequate  to  refer  to  Christ's  driving  the  buyers  and  sellers  out  of  the 
Temple.  The  offence  of  the  Jews  was  nothing  to  this,  which  not  only 
denied  the  house  of  Grod,  but  also  profaned  the  Lord's  Day,  mocked 
the  holy  desire  of  those  who  wished  to  worship,  and  insolently  violated 
the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
religious  societies,  in  their  ungodly  strife,  to  remember  the  laws  of  Him 
whom  they  profess  to  serve ;  but  when  they  thus  openly  and  impu- 
dently defy  State  law  and  common  morality,  on  what  ground  can 
decent  people  be  asked  to  support  or  even  to  tolerate  them?  And 
when  a  priest  who  feels  upon  him  the  vows  of  his  office,  who  esteems 
his  Holy  Orders  a  divine  commission  to  rebuke  sin  and  call  men  to 
righteousness  in  the  name  of  God,  sees  division  of  those  who  should  be 
one,  the  desecration  and  commercialization  of  holy  things,  and  religion 
made  an  article  of  traffic  or  an  actual  crime, — what  considerations  of 
delicacy,  of  regard  for  private  feelings,  or  for  his  own  personal  ease, 
what  disheartening  knowledge  that  he  will  be  left  to  stand  in  his  fight 
alone,  can  stop  his  mouth? 

I  charge,  then,  that.  its  hundred  other  sins,  the  division  of 

the  Church — mosl  ud  and   inexcusable  of  economic  errors — has 

vl  hoi  :  has  assaulted  all  reverence;  has 

given  thousands  who  might  ha  n  won  to  the  higher  life  an  utterly 

t  religion  ;  has  reduced  Christian  congregations  to 
of  fakirs  and   poor  8  has  turned  clergy  into  scrambling 

mountebanks;  and  has  dishonored  Christian  womanhood. 

The  world  does  not  need  I  (  arch  as  a  purveyor  of  vaudeville ; 
the  Church  does  oot  deserve  perpetuation  even  for  the  glory  with  which 
it  n.  the  producer  of  light  operatic  diversion.     The 

Id  does  need  and  is  piteously  crying  out  for  the  Church  to  do 
that  for  which — divided— >it  is  lie:  .  inefficient     Let  the  \i.-i<>n  of 

the  Catholic  Church  ion  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  place 

pauperized  ffhich,  rivalling  each  other  in  vuJgarity,  contend 

for  the  miserable  dollar  <>f  the  ]>nl>li<-,  the  world  will  Bee  an  [nstitution 
i  to  i:.  humanity,  to  the  proclamation  of 

the  G  the  story  of  the  tragedy  ami  sacrifice  <»f 

'  erously  maintained  I  sharity  eager  to  witness  to  the 

i  -f  the  love  <>f  our  ir« 

William  Bayard  Saul 


WOMAN   AND   THE   BICYCLE. 

When  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
comes  to  be  written,  the  historian  cannot  ignore  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  bicycle.  The  "wheel,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called, 
is  now  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  its  production  has  given  rise  to 
a  large  and  profitable  industry  ;  and  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  a  hundred  manufactories  for  the  construction  of  these  machines. 
A  large  capital  is  invested  in  them,  and  they  furnish  occupation  and  a 
livelihood  for  thousands  of  wage- earners. 

Bicycle-riding  has  changed  the  habits  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  formerly  took  little  or  no  exercise  in  the  open  air.  It  has  widened 
the  mental  horizon  for  many  by  inducing  them  to  undertake  long  rides 
far  away  from  their  homes,  and  has  even  become  a  link  of  international 
intercourse.  Many  an  American  now  spends  his  vacation  wheeling  in 
England  ;  and  English  bicyclists  are  often  seen  on  the  fine  roads  of 
France  or  on  the  picturesque  and  historical  borders  of  the  Rhine.  A 
couple  of  young  Americans  have  even  successfully  traversed  the  wilds 
of  Asia,  through  countries  that  had  never  before  received  the  imprint 
of  a  white  man's  foot.  The  bicycle  has  also  called  into  new  and 
flourishing  life  the  old-fashioned,  cosy,  but  unpretentious  wayside  inn, 
that  had  been  almost  driven  out  of  existence  by  the  railroad. 

One  of  the  striking  and  most  charming  characteristics  of  wheeling 
is  that  it  is  indulged  in  by  persons  of  nearly  every  ago.  We  moot 
the  little  five-year-old  boy  and  his  white-haired  grandfather  astride 
of  their  bicycles.  Women  have  taken  to  the  new  sport  with  no  loss 
enthusiasm  than  men;  and,  finding  their  costume  unpractical,  have  to 
a  great  extent  changed  it.  Dress-reform,  talked  of  for  a  generation 
or  two,  has  suddenly  become  a  reality. 

In  order  to  be  an  enjoyment  and  to  reach  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable,  bicycling  requires  good,  smooth  roads.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  so  many  thousands  of   people  everywhere    took   up    the 

new  exercise,   the  demand    for  better  roads   became   universal.     En 
several  places  special  roads  have  been  constructed  for  the  exclusive 

use  of  bicyclists,  and  others  on  a  magnificent  scale  bave  been  prom. 
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or  are  being  built, — such  as  the  forty -mile  Aqueduct  Eoad  in  the  State 
of  ]STew  York,  and  the  twelve-mile  road  from  Trenton  to  Asbury  Park 
in  New  Jersey. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  the  bicycle  we  must  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  the  year  1816  the  "  celeripede  "  was  invented  in 
France,  and  the  "  draisine "  in  Germany.  Both  these  machines  had 
two  wheels  of  equal  size,  like  the  modern  "  Safety  "  bicycle,  but  no 
pedals ;  the  rider  propelling  the  machine  by  striking  his  feet  against 
the  ground.  The  driving-gear  was  invented  by  a  Scotchman,  McMil- 
lan, in  1840,  and  improved  in  1845  by  Dalzell,  another  Scotchman ; 
but  both  of  these  used  rods  instead  of  a  chain.  Michaux,  a  French 
carriage-repairer,  invented  the  crank  and  pedal  in  1855,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  inventor  of  the  modern  bicycle.  The  first  bicycle 
— or,  as  the  machine  was  then  called,  "  velocipede  " — was  exhibited 
at  the  International  Exposition  in  Paris  in  the  year  1865,  and  during 
the  two  following  years  velocipede-riding  was  fashionable  in  Paris, 
the  Prince  Imperial  himself  being  an  elegant  rider.  At  that  time 
elegance  was  more  aimed  at  than  speed,  the  rider  sat  upright  on  the 

shine,  and  there  was  no  racing.  Subsequent  improvements  of  the 
re  made  chiefly  in  England,  where  the  "high"  or  "ordi- 
nary" wheel  took  shape  about  the  year  1876.  Since  1869  the  word 
"bicycle''  supplanted  M velocipede."  The  first  foreign  bicycles  ex- 
hibited in  Amerii  •  seen  at  the  international  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876  ;  and  the  first  manufactured  here  appeared  in  the 
foil-  r,  the  first  ride:*  being  Alfred  1).  Chandler,  a  distinguished 
er  of  B 

Thi  lopment  of  the  high  wheel  may,  however,  be  considered 

ip  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  the  machine  was  bo  difficult  to  mount 

and  sod  to  ride  that  i1  wholly  limited  to  young 

men.     Thi  now  near]  >lete,  but  if  it  had  been  retained, 

er  have  reached  its  present  importance,  —indeed  it 

on  have  b  perseded  by  other  pastimes.  But  in 
,  "  bicycle  fcarted  in  England,  and  Boon  became 
Oar  all  Id  that  since  practically  no  other  ma- 
chines h;i  old.  A  u  .tially  of  an  iron 
frail  h  are  attached  two  wheels  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  and 
mod  dit  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  one 
behind  the  other.  At,  the  end  of  the  frame  procket-wheel, 
which  is  driven  round  b  la  tened  to  cranks  so  dispo  edthat 

from  the  other  -that   i  .  ,  when  one  i  | 
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all  the  way  down  toward  the  ground,  the  other  is  on  the  top  above  the 
sprocket-wheel.  From  this  sprocket-wheel  an  endless  chain  goes  to  a 
similar  but  smaller  wheel  placed  at  the  hub  of  the  posterior  riding- 
wheel.  The  proportion  between  these  two  sprocket-wheels  varies  con- 
siderably on  different  wheels,  but  is,  on  an  average,  such  that  for  every 
revolution  of  the  sprocket-wheel  driven  by  the  pedals,  the  hind  wheel 
makes  about  two  and  a  half  revolutions.  The  saddle  is  fastened  to  the 
frame  so  as  to  be  situate  over  the  front  part  of  the  hind  wheel.  Over 
the  front  wheel  is  a  horizontal  and  curved  handle-bar,  by  which  is 
turned  a  perpendicular  pivot  ending  in  a  fork  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  front  wheel.  The  front  and  rear  wheels  have  thick  rubber  tires, 
which  counteract  the  vibration  caused  by  the  inequalities  of  the  road, — 
so-called  "  cushion  "  or  "  pneumatic  "  tires,  the  former  of  which  has  a 
smaller  hollow  core  than  the  latter. 

As  to  the  way  of  using  a  bicycle,  we  may  distinguish  mounting, 
position,  propulsion,  direction,  and  equilibrium.  Mounting  is  to  most 
beginners  a  difficult  task.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  have  assistance 
in  doing  so  until  one  has  learned  to  ride.  There  are  many  ways  of 
mounting,  but  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  equi- 
librium to  start  with.  Men  commonly,  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
mount  from  behind,  push  the  machine  forward,  and  place  the  left 
foot  on  a  little  step  found  at  the  hub  of  the  hind  wheel.  A  good  way 
of  mounting  for  a  woman  rider  is  to  slant  the  machine  a  little  toward  the 
body,  step  on  the  farthest  pedal,  which  should  previously  be  placed  (on 
the  downward  stroke)  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-five  degrees  with  the 
ground,  raise  herself  with  a  downward  pressure  into  the  saddle,  and 
place  the  other  foot  on  the  lower  pedal  while  it  is  rising.  In  regard  to 
attitude,  three  different  positions  are  in  use  by  bicyclists, — the  upright, 
the  curved,  and  the  bent  In  the  upright  posture  the  spinal  column  is 
kept  straight,  the  shoulders  are  thrown  back,  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  rests  on  the  saddle.  This  posture  is  by  far  the  best  from  a 
hygienic  and  medical  standpoint.  It  is  also  safer  in  case  of  falls  ;  it  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  called  graceful ;  and  it  makes  easier  the  direc- 
tion of  the  front  wheel  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium.  It  should 
therefore  be  used  by  all  excepl  ,  and  especially  by  beginners,  old 

men,  children,  and  women.  Eowever,  it  is  seen  quite  exceptionally  in 
the  male  rider,  and  even  many  women  prefer  the  second  posture, 

In  the  second  posture  the  baok  is  curved,  and  the  spine  forms  a 
somewhat  acute  angle  with  the  saddle;  the  head  hangs  forward;  the 
shoulders  fall  forward  and  inward;  and  a  great  part  of  the  weight 
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the  body  is  carried  over  on  the  handle-bar,  and  from  it  to  the  front 
wheel.  By  assuming  this  curved  position  the  rider  realizes  some  gain 
in  swiftness,  and  in  a  better  distribution  of  the  jars  caused  by  inequali- 
ties in  the  road  ;  but  he  buys  it  at  a  high  price.  The  lungs  are  com- 
pressed, and  the  circulation  in  the  lower  limbs — which  ought  to  be 
particularly  favored,  since  they  do  nearly  all  the  work — is  impeded  by 
pressure  on  the  large  blood-vessels,  arterial  and  venous,  which  are 
situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  the 
lower  extremities.  The  cartilages  separating  the  vertebrae  are  com- 
pressed in  their  anterior  part ;  and  if  much  riding  is  done  by  children 
and  young  people  before  full  bodily  development  has  been  reached,  this 
may  cause  a  permanent  atrophy  and  the  resulting  incurable  curvature 
of  the  spine.  The  pressure  on  the  anterior  wheel  makes  the  move- 
ment necessary  for  directing  the  whole  machine  less  delicate.  If 
the  rider  is  thrown  from  his  wheel,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  fall  on 
the  head  or  hands,  which  may  cost  him  his  life,  or  lead  to  a  fracture, 
not  to  speak  of  the  los3  of  nearly  all  grace  in  attitude  and  movement. 

The  third  position,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second,  we  call 

11  the  bent,"  is  an  ex  tion  of  the  preceding,  the  rider  stooping  so 

much  forward  that  his  back  is  almost  parallel  with   the  ground.      This 

ire  reduces  the  •  of  the  air  to  a  minimum, — an  item' of 

considerable  imp  when  the  wheel  is  driven  at  a  great  speed,  and 

eciallywhe  b  the  wind     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  necessity  for 

only  thought  is  <>f  winning  the  race;  but  it  should  never 
},<■  used  by  others,  as  from  both  hygienic  and  aesthetic  standpoints  it  is 
the  ible  position     The  ridi  at  a  speed  that  makes  falls 

quit  and  he  submits  his  heart  t<>  an  amount  of  work  to 

which  it  may  not  be  equal 

I  .  order  to  understand  how  a  bicycle  is  propelled,  it  is  accessary  to 

know  that  all  bodily  movements  are  ; i « •  < ■ « m 1 1 j > I i .- 1 1 < •  <  1  by  muscles,  bones, 

The  hi  real  motor-,  the  bones  form  levers, 

and  the  jou  en  them,  allowing  them  to  work  under 

A  !:.  ;  cle  i  "iily  capable  of  contraction 
ation     It  is  only  >n  that  it  moves  the  levers,  ap- 

proximating the  points  of  it  ;in<l   in  - -rt i< >n.     Relaxation  is  a 

bich  Eacilii  k  <-f  another  muscle  or 

of  mii  T  ondition i  of  contraction  and  relaxation 

inder  the  control  of  th  m,  n  bundle  of  nerve  fibrils 

tcb  muscle  and  brinj  onnection  with  certain  parts 

of  the,  -  the  brain  and  inal  marrow, 
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A  bicycle  is  propelled  by  a  pressure  exercised  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  rider  places  the  balls  of  his  feet  on  the  pedals,  and 
presses  the  upper  one  down.  This  is  the  chief  active  movement,  and  is 
consummated  by  extension.  The  corresponding  flexion  is,  however, 
not  entirely  passive,  although  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  extension  of 
the  other  extremity.  Thus  there  is  a  continual  and  rapid  alternation 
between  extension  and  flexion.  At  the  end  of  the  downward  movement 
the  foot  has  to  cany  the  lower  pedal  backward,  or  at  least  has  to  be 
stretched  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  pedal  in  its  backward  move- 
ment caused  by  the  front  movement  of  the  other  pedal.  Otherwise  the 
foot  loses  hold  on  the  pedal, — an  accident  that  usually  compels  the  be- 
ginner to  dismount.  The  foot  is  necessarily  carried  backward  if — as  ex- 
pert riders  often  do  for  amusement — only  one  pedal  is  used.  Only  those 
muscles  used  for  extension  are  vigorously  worked,  and  by  a  law  of 
nature  are  thereby  much  increased  in  size.  We  shall  therefore  find  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  the  front  of  the  thigh,  and  the  back 
or  calf  of  the  leg,  largely  developed  in  those  who  ride  the  wheel  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  movements  needed  for  flexion  being  much  less 
active, — in  fact  mostly  passive, — the  muscles  needed  in  their  execu- 
tion are  not  much  increased  in  bulk.  An  unfounded  anxiety,  there- 
fore, has  been  caused  by  some  writers  who  have  predicted  an  aggrava- 
tion of  labor  pains  for  the  parturient  woman,  on  account  of  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  muscles  contiguous  to  the  entrance  of  the  partu- 
rient canal — the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis — namely,  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  internus.  We  shall  later  see  that,  by  riding  the  wheel,  woman, 
far  from  diminishing  her  fitness  for  this  supreme  act  in  her  life,  actually 
renders  herself  more  capable  of  meeting  the  ordeal. 

The  direction  in  which  a  bicycle  moves  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  front  wheel,  which  is  determined  by  the  handle-bar.  This 
wheel  also  serves  another  purpose  in  preventing  the  rider  from 
falling.  By  turning  the  front  wheel  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
machine  tends  to  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  leaning  the  trunk  of  the 
body  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  vanishing  equilibrium  may  he  re- 
gained. 

The  body  being  so  much  wider  than  the  rim  of  the  wheels  placed 
on  a  line  one  behind  the  other,  the  keeping  o(  the  equilibrium  OB  the 
machine  is  an  art  to  be  learned.  It  is  particularly  difiloult  to  obtain 
it  in  mounting,  while  once  acquired  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  main- 
tain, and  the  taster  the  machine  la  driven  the  easier  it  beoomea     When 

once  a  person  has  become   familiar  with   the   machine,   there  arc    few 
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limits  to  his  successful  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Most 
riders  of  experience  acquire  such  facility  that  they  ride  with  the  legs 
alone,  without  using  the  arms ;  vice  versa,  they  coast  down  a  hill  with- 
out using  the  pedals ;  or  they  drive  the  machine  by  means  of  one 
pedal  alone, — an  accomplishment  of  great  practical  value  in  case  of 
an  accident  at  a  distance  from  a  place  where  repairs  can  be  made. 

Every  beginner  will  fall  frequently,  and  it  is  as  necessary  to  learn 
to  fall  in  the  right  way  as  to  ride  properly.  Although  it  is  easier  to 
keep  one's  equilibrium  in  riding  fast  than  when  the  machine  is  driven 
slowly  or  stands  still,  the  inevitable  falls  become  much  more  dangerous 
if  they  occur  while  the  machine  is  in  rapid  motion.  The  first  rule  for 
a  beginner  is,  therefore,  to  ride  slowly  until  he  has  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  equilibration.  Next,  in  falling,  he  should  never  let  go  his  hold 
on  the  handle-bar,  but  direct  the  wheel  as  best  he  can  ;  and  he  should, 
if  possible,  give  the  machine  time  to  slow  up  before  he  falls.  He 
should  throw  the  leg  on  which  he  is  to  fall  well  out,  and  follow  the 
machine  by  hopping  on  this  foot  after  it  lias  reached  the  ground. 

1  r  comfortable  and  safe  riding  a  suitable  attire  is  necessary,  the 
object  being  to  avoid  anything  that  is  apt  to  be  caught  by  the  ma- 
chine. Men  are  obliged  to  tie  a  string  around  the  lower  ends  of  their 
trousers  above  the  ankles,  or  to  use  the  convenient  steel  bands  made 
Cot  the  purpose.  But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient,  and  presents  a 
better  appearance,  to  wear  breeches  that  only  descend  to  the  knee,  and 
r  the  leg  with  tight-fitting  st<  ekingB  or  leggings.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  should  be  covered  with  a  garment  exposing  as  small  a 
surface  BJ  posribL  '  a  buttoned  Coat  or  a  so-called  "sweater."     The 

shoes  should   preferably  be  low-cut  and  have  transverse  furrows  m  the 

soles  for  a  better  adaptation  to  the  pedals. 

h.  •  I     v  should  women  be  dressed  for  bicycling?    The  usual  long 

tionable  in  every  respect     It  impedes  the  free  movement 

of  the  legs,  pumps  air  up  a  the  abdomen,  and  is  in  great  danger 

of  being  projecting  parti  of  their  own  machines  or  those  of 

other  ridei  ;>-\\  as  by  other  obstructions  found  on  the  road.     To 

.•I  these  inconveniences  many  women  have  shortened  their  skirts, 

and  some  have  don         ay  with  them  altogether,  wearing  so-called 

11  Mi  .   wide,  bifurcated  garment  extending  from  the  waist  to 

the  i  tnent,  combined  with  a  waist  and  leggings,  forms  a 

'•;il  dress  for  ;i  wom;m  rider.     True,  it  Is  at  presenl  ridiculed 

and  me.i  (,•,  immodest     Bowever,  before  men  say 

liie  decency  of  bloomers,  they  had  better  reform  their. 
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own  trousers,  which  are  not  much  more  decent  than  becoming ;  and 
since  a  bathing  costume — allowing  the  lower  limbs  from  the  knees  to 
the  tips  of  the  toes  to  be  exposed  in  tight-fitting  stockings — is  admitted 
by  every  one  as  a  proper  costume  for  a  woman  to  appear  in  on  a  beach 
frequented  by  hundreds  of  lookers-on  of  both  sexes,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand wdiat  objection  there  is  in  the  name  of  modesty  against  a  piece 
of  wearing-apparel  that  by  its  wide  proportions  entirely  hides  the  out- 
lines of  the  body. 

From  a  medical  standpoint  bicycling  is  valuable  both  as  a  prophy- 
lactic and  as  a  curative  agent.  Like  other  outdoor  exercises  it  takes 
its  votaries  away  from  the  vitiated  air  of  closed  rooms ;  but  it  has 
several  advantages  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  less  expensive  and  safer 
than  horseback-riding.  For  the  female  sex  it  is  also  healthier,  since 
horseback-riding,  if  indulged  in  too  much  or  at  too  early  an  age,  is  apt 
to  produce  a  funnel-shaped  pelvis,  which  abnormality  may  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  childbirth.  It  has  much  more  variety  and  interest 
than  walking,  except  in  localities  that  offer  such  steep  ascents  and  de- 
scents that  the  bicycle  cannot  be  used.  It  also  allows  the  rider  to  see 
much  more  and  to  cover  a  much  greater  distance  in  the  same  time.  It 
has  the  advantage  over  games  that  it  can  be  indulged  in  for  a  longer 
time  without  causing  fatigue  or  becoming  tedious. 

Although  wTe  have  seen  that  certain  groups  of  muscles  come  chiefly 
into  play,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  used  more  or  less,  and  are 
thereby  strengthened.  Good  fresh  air  is  plentifully  drawn  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  capacity  of  these  organs  is  increased,  especially  by 
maintaining  the  straight  position  in  riding.  A  person  who  only  works 
and  walks  hardly  ever  fills  his  lungs ;  but  the  bicyclist  needs  all  the 
air  he  can  inspire,  and  good  respiration  causes  a  more  perfect  oxidation 
of  the  blood,  and  good  blood  means  healthy  tissues,  strong  nerves,  and 
normal  secretions.  Normal  peptic  juices  digest  all  food.  The  elimina- 
tion of  waste  material  through  the  skin  and  lungs  is  increased  ;  which 
also  purines  the  blood.  The  whole  nervous  system  is  highly  benefited 
by  bicycling.  The  rider  must  constantly  use  the  senses  of  hearing, 
seeing,  and  feeling  in  order  to  avoid  collisions,  direct  his  machine,  and 
keep  his  equilibrium.  This  exercise,  therefore,  is  in  a  high  degree  apt 
to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its  usual  pursuits  and  the  cares  of  daily 
life.     It  is  highly  exhilarating  and  promotes  sociability,  since  it  is 

both  pleasanter  and  safer  to  ride  in  OOmpanV  than  alone.       In  women  it 

is  apt  to  overcome  the  impulsiveness  and  whimsicality  which  render  to 

many  of  them    unhappy,      It  h;is  also  a  heneticent  elTcct  en   a   purely 
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physical  condition  peculiar  to  their  sex.  From  the  upper  corners  of 
the  womb  extends  a  string  that  goes  through  a  canal  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  is  fastened  to  the  bones  and  skin  between 
the  thighs.  This  string  is  called  a  ligament,  but  microscopical  exam- 
ination shows  that  it  is  composed  of  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscle-bundles.  This  organ  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  maintain- 
ing the  uterus  in  its  proper  position,  and  in  preventing  its  displacement 
backward  and  downward,  a  fruitful  source  of  suffering.  This  same 
organ  is  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy,  and  in  childbirth  has  the 
important  function  of  directing  the  child  under  a  favorable  angle  against 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  it  has  to  pass  in  order  to  begin  its  separate 
and  individual  existence.  And  this  organ,  being  of  muscular  con- 
struction, is,  like  all  other  muscles,  strengthened  by  bicycling. 

If  bicycling  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  disease  and  a  promoter  of 
good  health,  it  is  of  no  less  value  as  a  remedy  for  certain  pathological 
conditions.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  and  nature  of  a 
magazine  article  intended  for  general  readers  to  enter  into  details  about 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few 
remarks.  By  its  effect  on  respiration  and  digestion,  bicycling  becomes 
a  potent  remedy  for  anaemia,  that  condition  of  the  blood  which  consists 
in  a  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  shows  itself  in  pallor 
of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes.  Numerous  nervous  troubles 
are  relieved  or  cured  by  this  exerci.-e:  Buch  as  neurasthenia,  or  nervous 

■tration, — a  condition  usually  due  to  overwork  or  worry,  and  in 
which  the  normal  Strength  is  lost,  and  the  slightest  exertion  causes 
fatigue  and  physical  and  mental  exhaustion.     The  same  holds  good  in 

ird  t<>  h< adache,  insomnia,  and  neuralgia     The  writer  once  treated 

a  little  girl  U>v  a  wound  n  I  by  Calling  astride  of  a  sharp  edge. 

The  wound  healed,  but  the  patient  continued  for  years  to  have  a 

i  in  th<  which  pain  entirely  disappeared  when  the 

sufferer  too!:  to  bicycling.     Among  the  nervous  affections  benefited  by 

jrcle-riding  ma  be  included  that  troublesome  disea  a,  a  thma,a 

Dip-like  contraction  of  tin;  mn  <<f  tin-  bronchia]  tubes,  which 

es  a  painful  ;  -n  of  choking.     Jn  the  beginning  of  phthisis, 

of  the  Lung  condensed  and  less  pervious, 

^riding  is  helpful     Many  d  <>f  the  intestinal 

tipation,  and  haemorrhoids  —yield  to  the 

A  «••■:  recently  come  i<»  the  writer's  know- 

led  hich  the  Btiffi  enabling  after  a  fracture  (,f  the  leg  was 

•cssfully  treated  by  riding  a  bicycle, 
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But  if  bicycling  is  a  valuable  resource  in  certain  diseased  condi- 
tions, there  are  numerous  others  in  which  it  is  harmful  or  should  only 
be  indulged  in  very  cautiously.  Most  acute  diseases  demand  rest,  and 
bid  the  bicyclist  abstain  from  his  favorite  pursuit ;  and  many  chronic 
diseases  are  made  worse  by  riding.  Since  wheeling  considerably  in- 
creases the  rate  of  the  respiratory  movements  it  would  be  folly  for  a 
person  with  advanced  pulmonary  consumption  to  attempt  to  ride. 
The  heart  being  whipped  unmercifully  to  work  in  driving  the  machine, 
bicycling  should  be  strictly  forbidden  in  serious  diseases  of  this  organ ; 
and  persons  affected  with  minor  cardiac  troubles  ought  at  least  never 
to  race  or  otherwise  expose  the  heart  to  a  fatigue  which  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  stand. 

Women  should  abstain  from  riding  during  those  periods  in  which 
undue  exercise  is  apt  to  exert  a  deleterious  influence  on  their  general 
health.  They  ought  also  to  abstain  during  pregnancy,  since  the  riding 
might  cause  a  miscarriage,  and  a  fall  from  the  machine  might  endanger 
two  lives.  Pelvic  inflammation,  which  is  so  common  in  their  sex,  is 
also  a  barrier  to  wheeling  so  long  as  any  pain  or  soreness  is  felt. 

Even  for  people  enjoying  perfect  health,  bicycling  is  not  free  from 
dangers  and  drawbacks  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  cannot  al- 
ways be  guarded  against.  Collisions  with  other  riders,  with  vehicles, 
or  with  pedestrians,  are  of  constant  and  sometimes  fatal  occurrence,  and 
such  accidents  are  frequently  entirely  independent  of  the  riders'  skill, 
especially  on  the  streets  of  populous  cities  and  on  crowded  suburban 
roads.  But  in  order  to  prevent  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  those 
dangers  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  enormous  number  of  the  devotees 
of  the  exercise.  It  is  calculated  that  a  hundred  thousand  machines  are 
in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and  a  proportionately  large  number 
is  used  in  other  cities  and  in  the  country.  Taking  this  widespread  use 
of  bicycles  into  consideration,  the  percentage  of  accidents  is  certainly  a 
very  small  one,  and  the  "  wheel "  in  this  respect  compares  favorably 
with  horseback-riding,  driving,  swimming,  sailing,  and  skating. 

Apart  from  injuries,  the  rider's  health  and  harmonious  development 
may  suffer;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  can  obviate  this  in  different  ways,  In 
order  not  to  draw  cold  air  and  dust  into  the  lungs,  lie  should  invariably 
keep  his  mouth  closed  and  breathe  through  his  nose,  the  manv  narrow 

passages  ami  profound  anfractuosities  of  which  are  well  fitted  to  warm 

and,  as  it  were,  filter  the  air.     This  kind  ^>(  breathing  is  the  best  for  ei 

out',  but  it  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  bicyclist,  who  often  rides  on 

dusty  roads,  and  by  the  exertion  is  compelled  to  breathe  much  more. 
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frequently  and  more  deeply  than  a  person  who  sits  still  or  who  walks  at  a 
moderate  pace.  Since  the  rapid  motion  and  muscular  exertion  make  the 
rider  perspire  freely,  he  is  apt  to  catch  cold  while  he  rests.  He  should 
therefore  use  woollen  or  silk  underwear,  be  careful  to  avoid  draughts 
while  resting,  and  change  all  his  clothes  at  the  end  of  a  trip  that  has 
made  him  perspire.  Those  who  ride  much  at  a  very  early  age  are  apt 
to  become  deformed  by  a  disproportionate  development  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Persons  who  spend  much  time  in  the  curved  or  bent  posture 
are  likely  to  become  round-shouldered  and  hollow-chested.  If  a  person 
uses  a  wheel  that  is  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  his  strength,  he  is  obliged 
to  move  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  utilize  his  weight  as  a  propelling 
force, — a  motion  which  is  fatiguing  and  looks  bad,  and  in  women  is 
decidedly  objectionable. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  athletics  ought  to  be  used  for  a  har- 
monious development  of  the  whole  body, — the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  old  Greeks.  Bicycling  gives  more  general  development  than  most 
other  sports,  but  on  account  of  the  preponderating  use  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  the  drawbacks  of  the  stooping  position  so  commonly 
affected  by  bicyclists,  it  ought  to  be  combined  with  other  exercises;  as 

ing,  which  develops  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  the  arm;  and  the 

of  dumb-bells,  which  develops  all  muscles  of  the  body  and  more 
:lly  those  of  the  arms  and  trunk. 

I  have  spoken  of  bicycling  only  as  a  pastime  and  a  sport,  but  it 
has  already  proved  itself  capable  of  being  utilized  for  many  purposes 
in  practical  life.     In  Bome  cities  and  iii  some  parts  of  the  country  phy- 

3  of  inexpensive,  pleasant, 
healthful,  and  rapid  Locomotion,  \\\  a  city  like  New  York,  with  its 
poor  cobb  rements,  this  would  hardly  be  feasible.     The 

policemen  hai  ome  extent  adopted  tin  i,  If  for  nothing  else 

than  for  the  p  'r  overtaking  erring  bicyclists.     Many  stores  have 

small  deli v  as  built  as  tri  The  Street-Cleaning  Depart- 

ment is  mountinj  on  bic  Even  U>v  warfare  the 

peaceable  bicycle  hi  ed  into  service,  wheelmen  being  used 

from  one  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  a  military 
fore  B  qo  Longer  a  mere  fashion  that 

.  full  into  '  and  give  iray  to  a  aet     It  is  ;i  wholesome 

and  inspiring  i  ed  of  practical  value  as  a  mean  of 

notion. 

Hlnky   .1.   <i  Allium 


THE  "  GERMAN  VOTE  "  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  history  of  American 
party  politics  during  the  year  1895  is  the  peculiar  .prominence  given  to 
the  political  attitude  of  the  great  class  of  Americans  of  German  birth 
or  extraction,  more  especially  in  the  State  and  city  of  New  York.  As 
was  the  case  in  Wisconsin  in  1890,  and  in  Illinois  in  1891  and  1892, 
local  questions  of  quite  subordinate  importance  to  national  issues  cre- 
ated an  apparent  solidarity  of  what  was  called  the  "  German  vote  "  ; 
and  a  serious  divergence  of  views — not  to  say  antagonism — was  ob- 
served between  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  many,  patriotic  native 
Americans  and  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  of  German  origin. 
Should  this  solidarity  and  this  antagonism  continue,  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous and  disturbing  factor  in  our  political  and  social  development  A 
new  force  would  in  that  case  confront  politicians  of  all  parties,  the  true 
character  and  importance  of  which  they  have  as  yet  shown  few  signs  of 
comprehending.  Such  a  result  would  be  deplorable  from  every  nobler 
point  of  view,  and  with  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  a  better  understanding 
it  can  easily  be  avoided. 

Political  antagonisms  based,  however  remotely,  upon  race  preju- 
dice, afford  the  most  dangerous  opportunities  to  demagogues  and  small 
minds  of  every  description.  Accordingly,  German- Americans  are 
constantly  warned  against  "  nativistic  "  conspiracies  against  their  wel- 
fare, and  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  underestimate  their  services 
in  the  upbuilding  of  this  nation,  and  to  sneer  at  "  beery  and  ignorant 
foreigners,"  is  also  noticeable.  Not  that  any  American  politician  would 
so  far  forget  himself  as  to  underestimate  the  numerical  strength  of  his 
German- American  fellow  citizens  :  on  the  contrary,  the  magnitude  ol 
this  vote  is  always  spoken  of  most  respectfully  ;  and  among  the  most 
valued  bait  in  the  average  candidate's  outfit  there  will  invariably  he 
found  an  affable  recognition  of  the  deliciousnesa  and  invigorating 
qualities  of  beer;  a  eulogy  of  German  family  life;  and  a  oordial  praise 
of  gymnastics  (for  a  Jhxm-fest),  of  target  shooting  (for  a  Schuetaen-J 
and  <>f  the  deep,  rich  harmonies  ^(  a  male  chorus  (for  a  s  (jerbund 
or  LiedertafelX    Occasionally,  too,  an  ambitious  em  en  frith  a  German' 
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sounding  name  succeeds  in  having  himself  nominated — generally  for 
the  office  of  coroner  or  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  (although 
instances  of  higher  offices  are  not  wanting) — for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  "  German  vote."  The  returns  generally  prove  that  such  candidates 
get  few  of  the  German  votes, — less  than  their  American  or  Irish  com- 
petitors,— much  to  the  surprise  of  the  politicians  who  have  been  duped 
into  making  the  nominations  ;  and  this  surprise  is  apt  to  be  deepened 
into  uneasy  amazement  when  the  fact  is  observed  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  most  honest  and  high-minded  candidate  on  either  ticket, 
and  the  one  most  clearly  standing  for  fitness,  progress,  and  true 
Americanism,  seems  generally  to  run  best  where  the  "  German  vote  " 
is  strongest  A  brief  examination  of  these  phenomena  and  their  causes, 
as  well  as  their  exceptions, — more  especially  as  illustrated  by  the  New 
York  campaign  of  1895, — may  not  be  without  interest. 

Of  all  forecasts  that  can  be  made  to-day  regarding  the  future  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  none  seems  more  reasonable  than  that  the 
civilization  of  this  nation  will  be  essentially  Germanic  in  its  funda- 
mental characteristics.  It  may  in  truth  be  said  that,  from  the  loftiest 
point  of  view  of  universal  history,  the  most  important  event  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv — at  least  so  far  as  Western  civilization  is  con- 
cerned — may  easily  prove  to  be  the  reunion  (after  a  separation  of  four- 
teen hundred  of  the  Germanic  race — Anglo-Saxons  and  Teutons 
— upon  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  continent.  A  century  ago,  as  Mr. 
Kidd  graphically  describes  in  his  "Social  Evolution,1'  it  was  a  grave 
question  whether  the  Celtic  or  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  to  predominate  in 
en  th  century.    This  question  was  answered  for  Europe  by  the 

ansion  of  England  and  t!i<"  decline  of  tin'  purely  Celtic  peoples. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the  issue  was  never  doubt- 
ful :  and  it  w  tied  for  all  time  when  the  tide  of  German, 
Austrian,  and  I          •    tigration  to  this  country  set  in.     The  descend- 
of  those  sturdy  and  enterprising  trib  i  who  bade  farewell  to  each 
other  on  the  bleak  Bhore  of  the  North  Sea  in  4 1'*  are  to-day  the  undis- 
puted ;                     od  or  for  evil,  of  the  destinies  of  thi   greal  conti- 
A    Lord  Acton  beautifully  expressed  it  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
.  "the  dense  web  of  the  fortunes  of  man  is  woven  with- 
oidj  ...  in  see               ;  nature,  the  structure  is  continuous, 
and                              back  uninterruptedly  until  we  dimly  descry  the 

laration  of  Independence  in  the  forests  of  Germany."    It  remains 

briefly  at  the  pari  which  the  i  comers  from  the  father* 

laud  of  all  tool:  in  il.c  m  ent  political  struggles  of  their  new 
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li« mho.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  hold  no  brief  for  my  fellow  countrymen  of  German  birth  or  descent, 
and  that  my  right  to  speak  for  them  is  measured  by  the  impartiality 
and  sincerity  with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  learn  and  observe  the 
phenomena  here  described,  as  well  as  by  the  accuracy  of  my  observa- 
tions. For  the  fact  that  I  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  [Republi- 
can I  have  no  apology  to  offer.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the 
political  events  since  the  war  can  be  considered  entirely  without 
partisan  bias.  I  have,  indeed,  endeavored  to  minimize  this  feeling, 
and  to  present  what  I  consider  to  be  the  views  of  a  great  majority  of 
German-Americans,  often  without  regard  to  my  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  calls  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  "  the  most 
momentous  measure  that  passed  Congress  from  the  day  that  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  first  met,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  "  ; ' 
and  among  its  most  important  consequences  he  counts  the  fact  that  "  it 
caused  the  Germans  to  become  Republicans."  The  same  impartial 
authority  has  declared  that  "  never  in  our  history,  and  probably  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  a  more  pure,  more  disinterested,  and 
more  intelligent  body  of  men  banded  together  for  a  noble  political  ob- 
ject than  those  who  now  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Eepublican 
banner."8 

The  German- Americans  of  that  day  were  fresh  from  the  idealistic 
but  ineffectual  struggle  for  liberty  in  their  Fatherland  in  1848.  Beared 
upon  the  liberty-loving  literature  of  the  "  Young  Germany,"  knowing 
by  experience  the  hateful  tyranny  of  Metternich  and  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  having  their  ardor  inflamed  by  their  very  failure,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  struggle  for  freedom  against  slavery  in  their  adopted 
country  with  all  the  fervor  of  German  idealism.  The  class  of  German 
emigrants  which  came  to  this  country  from  1849  to  1859  was  superior 
in  intellectual  force  to  any  that  preceded  or  followed  it.  Accordingly 
they  not  only  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  ado] 
country,  but  also  remained  in  close  touch  with  thought  and  discussion 
in  their  Old-World  home.  German  political  speculation  was  never 
more  liberal  than  in  this  very  decade,  and  never  was  it  more  intensely 
national  in  its  tendencies.  The  weakness  of  the  disrupted,  prince-rid- 
den Fatherland  was  doubly  felt  under  the  newly  strengthened  reign  of 
reaction  and  feudalism;  and  who  can  wonder  that  the  revolutionary 
emigrants  sought  the  inspiration  <A'  a  truly  national  life,  and  that,  land- 

1  "  History  of  the  United  States  .from  the  Compromise  of  Is"1."  Vol  i,  p. 
491.  i  \\nd.   Vol  u.  t>.  110. 
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ing  on  these  shores,  they  felt  themselves  as  Americans  rather  than  as 
citizens  of  any  particular  State. 

The  Republican  party — being  at  once  national,  liberal,  and 
eminently  idealistic — naturally  attracted  all  these  elements.  Accord- 
ingly the  young  German  leaders — Schurz,  Kapp,  Stallo,  and  Salo- 
mon, with  Lieber,  Koerner,  Hecker,  Muench,  and  other  veterans — be- 
came Republican  partisans  and  did  excellent  work  upon  the  stump  in 
both  English  and  German.  Of  eighty- eight  German  papers,  eighty 
opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  iniquity  of  Douglas,  and  only  eight 
ventured  to  defend  it.1  Another  cause  helped  this  tendency.  The 
Irish  element  remained  faithful  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  while 
there  has  been  no  hostility  between  the  two  races,  two  prominent 
characteristics  of  Irish- American  politicians  put  them  into  direct 
antagonism  with  the  Germans.  These  were,  first,  a  proneness  to  trade 
on  nationality  as  a  political  makeweight ;  and,  secondly,  the  corruption 
of  city  governments  by  considering  them  simply  as  the  spoils  of  local 
quasi-political  warfare.  German-Americans  abhorred  both  propensities 
most  intensely.  The  professional  "  German-  American  "  politician  did 
not  exist,  and  has  never  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
n  became  apparent  to  both  parties  that  the  Germans  were 
inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  candidates  of  their  own  nationality, 
and  that  the  slightest  indication  of  a  desire  to  use  a  candidate  as  "bait" 
for  German  v  a  fatal  to  the  chances  of  the  ticket     As  to  muni- 

cipal rnment,  the  Germans  remembered  tin1  model  administration 

of  the  cities  in  Germany,  and  naturally  regarded  with  shame  and 
indignation  the  semi-criminal  combinations  for  municipal  plunder 
which  aized  in  various  ci1  nerally  calling   themsi  Ives 

••  Democratic,"  and  in  which  the  iri.di  element  predominated 

The  entire  intellectual  and  political  force   of   this    new   element,  was 

thus  thrown  into  th<-  new  Republican  party  with  a  momentum  which 

iied  irresistible  and   Likely  to  be  ae  permanenl  as  the  party  its<-n*. 

•  r  of  tact,  the  impulse  then  given  has  not  been  overcome 

Ion  l  I  nericai  uvinced  that  the  Republican 

party  was  indeed  the  national  party  of  pi  ;  and  only  when  the 

party  seemed  t<>  fall  short  of  this  ideal  has  it  I"  I  its  hold  upon  this 

Of  <  claimed  that  then  ei  en  sub  itantial 

unanimity  on  the  part,  <»f  the  German    in  their  political  action,  and  the 

1  Rhode  .,  u  id  torj  of  the  United  I  from  the  Compromi  oof  1880,"  VoL 

I.  i>  Sec  also  Von  Hoist's  "Constitutional  Hist  translation), 

Vol.  I '.',  ).|(.  I  •',    139,  f  eral  discu    Inn  of  the  subject. 
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history  of  the  efforts  of  patriotic  and  high-minded  German  Democrats 
to  idealize  and  purify  their  party,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  taint  of  dis- 
loyalty and  separatism,  is  most  honorable  and  interesting.  Still  the 
preponderance  of  the  Republicans  down  to  1892  was  sufficiently  great 
to  warrant  a  disregard  of  German  Democrats  everywhere — except  in 
New  York  and  perhaps  Missouri — as  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Germans  during  the  war,  known  of  all  men,  and 
proved  on  every  battlefield,  included  a  sincere  and  unwavering  support 
of  the  party  entrusted  with  the  imperilled  government.  When  peace 
returned,  the  question  of  honest  money  became  more  urgent,  and 
appealed  to  the  sturdy  sense  of  financial  honor  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  Teutonic  races.  The  honorable  stand  taken  by  German- 
Americans  everywhere  against  inflation,  as  well  as  against  the  silver 
craze,  has  been  too  often  noted  and  commented  upon  to  require  more 
than  slight  mention  here.  In  the  eyes  of  the  German- Americans  the 
Democratic  party  has  never  entirely  recovered  from  its  surrender  to 
unsound-money  schemes,  beginning  with  the  repudiationist  Greenback 
platform  of  1868.  The  absurd  candidacy  of  Greeley  in  1872  was  not 
calculated  to  shake  their  loyalty,  nor  were  they  deeply  impressed  with 
the  cry  of  u  Tilden  and  Reform  "  in  1876. 

With  the  Administration  of  President  Hayes  the  questions  arising 
from  the  war  seemed  to  be  settled,  and  on  the  issue  of  sound  finance 
against  greenback  inflation,  or  the  free-silver  movement,  and  of  civil- 
service  reform  against  the  spoils  system,  scarcely  an  effort  was  necessary 
to  retain  this  vote  on  the  Republican  side.  But  about  this  time  the 
first  signs  of  serious  party  deterioration,  from  the  German- American 
point  of  view,  became  visible.  New  issues  were  sought,  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  had  been  so  honorably  decided  ;  and  to  the  super- 
ficial mind  of  the  average  politician, — especially  in  the  West,  whore 
activity  and  excitement  for  some  "  moral  "  cause  seemed  a  necessity, — 
the  suppression  of  intemperance  by  rigorous  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  seemed  to  be  a  reform  worthy 
of  a  great  party's  championship.  The  moral  wrong  involved  in 
the  curtailment  of  reasonable  personal  liberty  which  was  necessari 
make  prohibition  effective,  was  overlooked,  and  almost  without  a 
warning  Republicans  in  the  two  "banner"  States  of  [owt  and  Kansas 
were  committed  to  a  cause  diametrically  opposed  to  those  principle!  of 
freedom  upon  which  the  party  was  founded.  Prohibitory  laws  were 
enacted  by  Republican  Legislatures,  signed  by  Republican  govern 
and  indorsed  by  Republican  Conventions,  which  vied  with  the  Southern 
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slave  codes  in  injustice  and  atrocity.  A  flood  of  fanaticism  on  this 
subject  and  upon  the  two  kindred  issues  of  woman's  suffrage  and  Sab- 
batarianism arose  all  over  the  country,  and  the  stanchest  Eepublican 
— unless  he  happens  to  be  a  sympathizer  with  these  ideas — must  con- 
fess that  his  party  showed  little  of  its  old-time  moral  courage  or  wis- 
dom in  meeting  and  disposing  of  these  new  and  difficult  issues. 

Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  in  his  great  "  History  of  Germany  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  repeatedly  refers  to  one  characteristic  of  the 
German  mind  when  applied  to  politics,  as  being  a  most  important 
factor  in  modern  German  history ;  namely,  its  insistence  upon  com- 
plete harmony  of  thought,  doctrine,  opinion,  and  performance :  in 
other  words,  absolute  political  sincerity.  In  its  extreme  form  this 
virtue  leads  to  abstract  theorizing  and  bootless  action,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  inner  history  of  Germany  from  1815  to  1866  is  a  series  of  examples. 
Applied  to  American  politics,  where  healthy  realism  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genius  for  compromise  was  never  wanting,  this  habit  of  thought 
was  a  most  valuable  contribution,  and  its  first  practical  effect  was  to 
make  the  Germans,  with  few  exceptions,  abolitionists.  Similarly,  such 
questions  hibition,  restriction  of  harmless    and  quiet   Sunday 

pleasures,  and  female  suffrage,  were  invariably  measured  by  the  think- 
ing German  with  the  rigorous  standard  of  pure  theory, — religious  or 
Jar.  Failing  to  stand  this  crucial  test,  no  amount  of  sentimental 
rd  for  sobriety,  for  Sunday  pest,  or  for  tlie  wrongs  of  down-trodden 
females,  can  make  any  appreciable  impression  on  his  rule  of  action,  and 
it  would  be  churlish  and  unjust  t<>  ascribe  this  attitude  to  mere  scltish 
indulgence     Among  t:  man  churches,  and  more  especially  the 

Lutheran,  which  i.-  the  largest  <>f  all,  the  objection  to  prohibition  will  be 
found  as  pronounced  as  among  the  secular  societies,  and  this  opposition 
is  all  til*-  mop  it.  rests  upon  a  nobler  and  impregnable 

foundation.1     Not  in  order  to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  as  a  protest 

1  in  ••  Dei  Lutheraner,"  the  ablest  ami  most  widely  read  organ  of  the  ortho- 
dox German  Lutheran    in  kbit  country,  Oct  82,  1895,  p.  180,  the  following  lan- 
■I  upon  this  subject : — 

■  decidedly  •         loon,  in  bo  far  as  and  becau  '''tis,  in  this 

i  place  where  godle  iworldHi  !f.    Again  I  drunkenness, 

ii  public  ^iii-,  we  proceed  with  church  discipline,     ass  denomination 
i  do  with  prohibition.     Bui  the  res  on  for  our  attitude 
me  from  Burope,  but  b  cau     bhe  Holy  Scrip- 
command  prohibition.    We  hold  that  the  Church  can  f<>rl>i<l  only 
wli.-ii  Ii  forbidden  In  God's  Word,  and  must  permit  all  which  God's  Word  per- 

know   full   well    uli;it    (i-n-iKlf   :il.n  •   -   ;u  •   rnininit  !-•<!   will)   spirituous 

liquo  >  the  con  who  do  not  i  Ively  combat  this  abuse 
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against  a  false  and  mischievous  moral  standard,  does  the  temperate 
and  liberal-minded  American  or  German  oppose  all  extreme  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  or  the  prohibition  of 
harmless  amusement  on  Sunday.  He  believes,  upon  the  assurance  of 
science  as  well  as  of  reason,  that  the  temperate  use  of  pure  stimulants 
is  not  only  a  positive  good,  but  that  it  connotes — to  use  the  logician's 
phrase — a  higher  and  manlier  type  of  character  than  bigoted  total 
abstinence ;  and  his  fundamental  principle  regarding  Sunday  observ- 
ance is  a  liberal  and  enlightened  construction  of  the  words  of  Christ : 
"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Nor 
does  he  demand  absolute  freedom  from  governmental  control  for  the 
liquor  traffic,  or  unbridled  dissipation  on  Sunday.  On  the  contrary  his 
support  may  always  be  had  for  rational  and  even  severe  restrictions  in 
the  interest  of  sobriety  and  order,  so  long  as  a  great  and  fundamental 
difference  is  made,  in  excise  legislation,  between  wines  and  beers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  distilled  liquors  on  the  other,  and  so  long  as  no 
Sabbatarian  interference  with  proper  enjoyment  and  recreation  is  per- 
mitted. Not  by  indiscriminate  and  silly  denunciation  of  the  "rum 
power,"  or  cheap  flings  at  "  Sunday  beer,"  but  by  serious  and  kindly 
work  in  the  direction  indicated,  is  it  possible  for  sincere  friends  of 
sobriety,  and  of  an  orderly,  attractive,  and  enjoyable  Sunday,  to  check 
the  evils  which  they  are  combating ;  and  in  these  efforts  they  will 
have  no  sincerer  assistance  than  that  of  their  American  fellow  citizens 
of  German  birth  or  extraction. 

Simultaneously  with  the  struggle  against  prohibition,  the  German 
regard  for  the  purity  and  inviolability  of  the  family  life,  and  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  the  German  race,  since  the  days  of  Tacitus,  has 
cherished  the  position  of  woman  as  the  sacred  guardian  of  domestic 
happiness,  was  offended  by  the  continued  overwrought  agitation  for 
female  suffrage, — another  phase  of  fanaticism  which  the  Republican 
party,  especially  in  the  West,  failed  to  condemn  as  vigorously  as  it 
deserved.  That  many  intelligent  and  well-meaning  poisons  of  both 
sexes  supported  this  "cause"  could  not  be  denied,  and  it  was  evident 
that  most  of  them  were  Republicans.  This  did  not,  however,  make 
the  idea  less  offensive  to  the  plain  common  Bense  of  the  Germans,  who 

wherever  it  asserts  itself  among  them.    Drunkards  will  not  Inherit  the  Kingdom 

Of  God.     But  we  will  not  be  driven  to  forbid,  as  ;i  ( 'Initvh,  niorr  than  ( tod*8  Word 

forbids.    To  make  addition:;  to  God's  Word  is  popish.     And,  as  Luther  often  mid, 

where    himi;in     eonini;indinents   ;iro    eoimt.iianerd    h\     the    ChUTCh,    thrre    (iod'a 

Word  is  commonly  Boon  disregarded." 
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cordially  accept  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  as  being  founded  upon  nature 
and  reason,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  divinely  inspired  or  not ;  and  by 
whom  the  recent  attempts,  sometimes  successful,  to  place  women  in 
positions  of  power  and  authority  over  men,  for  which  they  are  at  least 
no  better  qualified  than  their  male  competitors,  are  regarded  simply 
as  signs  of  that  degeneration  which  Dr.  Nordau  has  so  powerfully 
described.  Whatever  their  differences  may  be  on  other  points,  in  these 
questions  the  German-Americans  may  always  be  counted  on  as  unitedly 
and  grimly  determined  to  protect  both  the  sanctity  of  family  life  and 
the  liberty  of  the  individual.  It  is  most  creditable  to  their  indepen- 
dence that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  local  and  State  elections 
support  of  the  Eepublican  ticket  was  thus  often  rendered  impossible, 
this  had  no  influence  on  their  course  in  national  elections.  The  Ee- 
publican party  remained  for  them  the  party  of  progress,  and  even  in 
1884  and  1888,  when  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  shake  their 
allegiance,  the  great  States  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  where  the 
German  vote  is  largest,  remained  faithful  to  the  party. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  doubtless  be  affirmed  that  the  great 
mass  of  German- America] is  are  moderate  protectionists.  This  attitude 
involves  opposition  to  the  extreme  position  taken  on  the  one  hand,  by 
ent  Cleveland's  tariff  message  of  1887,  and  on  the  other  hand  by 
the  McKinley  bill  of  1890.  The1  limits  of  this  article  forbid  entering 
into  detail-,  but  it.  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  very  general  German- 
American  support  given  to  the   Democratic  ticket   in   L892  must  be 

ribed  in  great  part  to  this  cause.     Local  reasons — such  as  the  pas- 

e  of  the  well-intentioned  but  ill-advised  Bennett  haw  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Edwards  Law  In  Illinois — do  doubt  helped  along  the  general 
drift;  and  there  is  little  doubt  thai  if  the  great  victory  of  1892  had 

i  followed  upon  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party  bya  vigorous  and 
efficient  administration  of  national  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
would  have  retained  the  support  of  many  of  its  new  adherents. 

So  far  as  municipal  reform  cerned  it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  the 

I  '  oi  January,  L895,  the  eyes  of  the  entire  country  were  centred  as 

never  been  before  upon  the  city  of  New  Fork  The  elec- 
tion of  l-''l  had  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  that  gang  of 
criminal  or  semi-crimina]  plunderers  who  under  the  name  of  Tammany 

II  11  ha»l  held  the  city  at  their  mercy  for  years,  and  bad  made  its 
name  a  by-word  the  world  over,  in  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  the 
German- Americans  of  NTew  Fork  had  borne  a  most  conspicuous  part, 
alt}.'  a  at  this  election,  the  one  prominent  German  candidate 
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upon  the  Reform  ticket  received  twenty  thousand  votes  less  than  the 
candidate  for  mayor ;  and  this  defection  was  largest  in  the  German- 
American  wards  of  the  city,  thus  proving  beyond  doubt  what  has  been 
said  before,  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  candidate  seemed  to  trade  on  his 
nationality  for  his  nomination  was  sufficient  to  lose  to  him  much  of 
the  support  which  he  otherwise  might  have  obtained. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  tne  Reform 
administration  of  the  city  of  New  York.  After  its  first  five  months 
two  facts  stood  out  prominently  above  all  mistakes  and  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion :  one  was  that  New  York,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  had  been  made  a  clean  city, — cleaner  than  London  or  Paris, 
and  quite  as  clean  as  Berlin  or  Yienna ;  the  other  was  that  a  bench  of 
City  Magistrates  and  Judges  of  Special  Sessions  had  been  appointed  of 
so  high  a  character  that  good  citizens  could  once  more  breathe  freely 
when  thinking  of  that  most  important  interest,  the  administration  of 
justice  in  its  relation  to  the  poor  and  to  minor  offenders.  If  at  that 
time — say  about  the  middle  of  June,  1895 — the  election  could  have 
occurred,  presenting  the  issue  of  a  continuance  of  Reform,  or  a  return 
of  Tammany  Hall  to  power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  for 
Reform  would  have  been  simply  overwhelming. 

On  May  6, 1895,  the  new  Police  Commission,  bi-partisan  by  law,  was 
completed,  and  once  more  the  police  force  of  New  York  was  controlled 
by  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing  in  the  community. 
Among  the  problems  which  confronted  the  new  Commission  none  seemed 
more  difficult  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  so  simple,  as  that  of  the 
suppression  or  tolerance  of  open  saloons  and  beer-gardens  on  Sunday. 
The  letter  of  the  law  was  perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  was  entirely  ignored  in  the  Tammany  regime.  On  the 
contrary,  though  considered  obsolete  by  the  public  at  largo,  its  occa- 
sional enforcement  was  the  most  potent  weapon  for  blackmail  in  the 
hands  of  the  corrupt  Tammany  police  force.  The  publican  who  paid 
tribute  to  his  captain  or  roundsman  was  left  unmolested,  whereas  his 
poorer  or  more  refractory  competitor  was  beset  by  Bpies  in  the  shape 
of  policemen  in  citizens'  clothes,  or  paid  hirelings  and  stool-pigeons, 
who  first  caused  him  to  commit  the  offense  of  selling  them  liquors  and 
then  ruthlessly  dragged  him  before  a  Tammany  police  justice,  where  his 
resistance  to  regular  blackmail  was  Bpeedify  broken.  A  more  infamous 
system  of  oppression,  and  a  more  criminal  prostitution  of  governmental 
power,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine;  bu1  perhaps  its  most  vicious  feature 
was  the  introduction,  into  the  administration  of  petty  oriminal  law  m 
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this  city,  of  the  system  of  spies  and  agents  provocateurs.  While  no 
reasonable  man  can  deny  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  detec- 
tives in  the  case  of  crimes  and  felonies  which  are  dangerous  to  the 
public  weal,  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  violations  of  mere 
police  ordinances  or  administrative  regulations  has  always  been  regarded 
as  wrong  and  demoralizing  to  the  last  degree.  More  infamous  still  are 
the  practice  of  sworn  officers  of  the  law  resorting  to  mendacity  and 
deceit  to  persuade  barkeepers  to  break  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrests,  and  the  hiring  of  outsiders  with  public  money  at  an 
agreed  sum  for  each  arrest,  and  a  higher  sum  for  each  conviction. 
In  no  branch  of  the  law  has  the  difference  between  mala  in  se  and 
mala  prohibita  been  more  carefully  pointed  out  than  in  that  branch 
of  administrative  law  which  treats  of  permissible  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention and  detection  of  crime ;  and  in  no  branch  of  administration  is 
the  maxim  more  dangerous  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means."  The 
older  class  of  emigrants  from  continental  Europe  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  outrages  committed  by  the  police,  using  similar  methods,  with 

rence  to  political  offences,  and  consequently,  among  Americans 
of  German  birth,  the  hostility  to  the  spy  system,  with  its  attendant 
scandals,  is  peculiar];.  seated. 

It  is  clear  that  only  two  methods  were  open  to  the  new  Police 
Commission,  whose  first  object  was  necessarily  to  suppress  the  levying 
of  blackmail  by  D  ra  of  the  police  force.     These  were,  either  im- 

partial toleration  of  open  saloons  and  beer-gardens  on  Sunday,  so  far  as 
they  were  quiet  and  orderly,  on  the  ground  that  the:  law  forbidding 
themw  utially  obsolescent  by  common  consent ;  or  impartial  sup- 

!  of  the  illegal  i  Buch  suppression  was  possible  by 

hon<   •  and  without  greater  scandal   than  is  caused  by  the 

illegalil  I    The  first  method  had  proved  to  be  a  complete  sue- 

in  the  neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn,  during  the  brilliant  admin- 

•i   of   Mr.    S'-th    Low,    a   m;iii    whose   eivie   COUTage    w:is   open   to 

irdy  and  delicate  sense  of  public  duty.     More* 

une  policy  fully  carried  outal  this  very  time  by 

Ma  rieren  in  Brooklyn, and  in  every  other  Large  city  of  die  State 

of  New  Y  ■  '1  as  in  th<  of  the  We  it     Asa  reason 

for  not  following  i  camples,  the  Commissioners  gave  their  con- 

nst  omitting  the  enforcement  of  any  provision 

fcained  in  the  law  which  they  had  sworn  to  uphold     There  can  be 

do  que  don  as  to  their  sincerity,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

ilized  that  they  tentatiou  ly  i  etting  up  a  i  tandard  which 
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branded  many  of  the  highest-minded  men  and  administrators  of  the 
State  as  being,  or  having  been,  recreant  to  their  official  oaths.  More- 
over the  Commissioners — goaded  no  donbt  by  the  impudent  tone 
adopted  in  the  beginning  by  the  representatives  of  loud-mouthed 
bibulousness — indulged  in  much  heated  denunciation  of  their  critics, 
branding  them  all  as  criminals  or  as  the  allies  of  criminals,  and,  worst 
of  all,  insisting  that  any  method  was  justifiable  to  get  evidence  against 
an  offending  barkeeper.  Accordingly  a  series  of  weekly  raids  upon 
all  saloons  doing  business  even  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  during 
prohibited  hours  was  organized.  These  raids  have  continued  with 
more  or  less  virulence  ever  since,  and  the  rather  grotesque  name  of 
a enforcement  of  the  law"  was  persistently  applied  to  them  by  their 
supporters,  while  all  who  doubted  their  wisdom  were  branded  as  trai- 
tors to  the  cause  of  law  and  order,  who  put  the  enjoyment  of  a  glass 
of  beer  on  Sunday  above  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  law.  The  Sunday  raid  became  a  standing  attraction  of  the  sen- 
sational Monday  newspaper ;  and  the  manifestoes,  letters,  and  speeches 
by  some  of  the  officials  most  deeply  concerned,  and  by  their  oppo- 
nents, became  so  numerous  as  to  give  apparent  national  importance  to 
a  purely  ephemeral  municipal  teapot  tempest. 

When  officers  of  the  law  are  compelled  to  act  as  spies,  scandals  are 
bound  to  follow.  Stories  were  soon  heard  of  shameless  mendacity,  and 
of  appeals  to  the  humanity  of  barkeepers  on  the  score  of  personal  sickness 
or  illness  in  the  family,  and  other  disreputable  devices  adopted  by  the 
over-zealous  police  spy.  Paid  stool-pigeons  appeared  in  the  police 
courts,  and  testified  that  they  received  out  of  the  police  fund  $3  for 
each  arrest  and  $5  for  each  conviction ;  and  although  honest  magis- 
trates promptly  ordered  such  witnesses  off  the  premises,  some  convic- 
tions were  ultimately  had.  These  were  followed  in  some  instances  bj 
sentences  of  barbarous  severity. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  judge  of  these  occurrences 
with  the  calmness  of  historical  perspective,  although  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  effervescence  of  this  much-lauded  "  reform"  has  gone, 
leaving  merely  the  rather  Btale  result  of  a  Tammany  victory,  and  a 
serious  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  honest  government 

In  tracing  its  eSecl  upon  the  so-called  k'Gcnnan  voters,"  a  further 
glance  at  the  Sunday  controversy  oan  hardly  be  avoided,  and  in  view 
of  the  persistent  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  of  their  mo- 
tives, from  which  sincere  and  thoughtful  advocates  of  a  more  libera] 

policy  sillier,  it  will    he   useful    to   re  slate   their   principles  and   eourso 
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of  reasoning.  They  hold  that  no  Sunday  laws  can  be  justified  which 
interfere  with  such  recreation  and  enjoyment  as  does  not  constitute  an 
undue  infringement  of  the  substantial  rights  of  others,  and  they  main- 
tain that  the  experience  of  Brooklyn  and  other  cities  at  home  and 
abroad  proves  that  the  quiet  and  orderly  sale  of  stimulants  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  such  an  infringement.  They  point  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  same  cities  under  a  system  of  impartial  toleration,  as  a 
refutation  of  the  argument  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  police 
blackmail.  They  claim  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community  of  the  fact  that  legal  fictions,  and  the  assumed 
obsolescence  of  penal  laws  originating  in  a  period  of  earlier  develop- 
ment, and  perhaps  of  less  enlightenment,  are  as  well  recognized  a 
method  of  legal  progress  as  legislation.  If  by  reason  of  the  continued 
predominance  of  earlier  and  stricter  views  in  a  politically  determining 
portion  of  the  State,  a  repeal  of  such  laws  is  impracticable,  this  expe- 
dient may  properly  and  honestly  be  adopted  by  conscientious  officials, 
in  order  to  avoid  greater  injustice  by  apparent  petty  righteousness.  This 
articularly  true  in  communities  where  the  main  object  of  the  law  is 
omplished,  even  under  a  policy  of  toleration;  where,  moreover,  a 
literal  compliance  with  the  statute  would  engender  the  fundamentally 
dang  and  evil  passions  of  class  hatred,  malice,  backbiting,  and  wide- 

ward  all  law;  and  where  pablicservice  on  the  part  of 
official  lacking  the  requisite  wisdom  and  steadiness, or  having  con- 

1  fictions  and  obsolescent  statutes,  is  not 

y.     If  i  ■  is  made  that  this  theory,  logically  carried  out, 

ilt  in  haphazard  nullification  of  law  by  different  officials,  and 

illy  in  anarchy,  the  reply  seems  conclusive  that  as  a  matter  oi  fact 

of  English  law  hoe  been  aUm  the»   Unes:  involving  in 

many  i  ard  of  <rri«ting  provisions  which  is  absolutely 

unjustifiable  in  abstract  theory.     No  human  enactment  can  wholly  and 

under  all  circum  with  the  element  of  discretion  in  its 

enforcement,  and  the  utmost  which  can  be  attained  is  that  this  discre- 

•  should  b  id  with  absolute  Eaith,  instead 

of  bein  i  as  an  instrument  of  blackmail,  or  abandoned  from  a 

N'(  i  this  more  fitted  for  gradual 

modification  by  the  advance  of  public  opinion  than  the  Sunday  law, 

illy  in  so  far  as  it  endea  >  maintain  Puritanical  ideas.     It  is 

indeed  often  admitte  !  abbatarians,  thai  the  only  just  rea 

f'.r  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the  preservation  of  Sunday  is  the 

cular  advantage  to  be  derived  bi  the  community  from  one 
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day's  rest  in  seven;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  argument  and 
in  actual  legislation,  a  different  and  essentially  Puritanical  position 
is  tacitly  assumed:  to  wit,  that  the  state  should  enforce  the  moral 
duty  of  "  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  and  that  the  just  wrath 
of  the  jealous  Almighty  Euler  of  the  Universe  should  in  some 
way  be  averted  from  these  United  States  by  at  least  passing  laws, 
and  enforcing  them  so  far  as  practicable,  which  discourage  any 
conduct  on  Sunday  inconsistent  with  the  (divinely  inspired)  early 
Hebrew  precepts  and  traditions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  law  in  the  abstract  is  invoked  in  aid  of  such  Sunday 
enactments,  and  many  disputants  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  their 
violation  as  malum  in  se,  placing  the  offender  in  the  category  of  crimi- 
nals, and  justifying  the  employment  against  him  of  all  recognized  police 
agencies  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  a  felony.  In  this  they 
are  surely  quite  as  sincere  as  Cotton  Mather  and  his  disciples  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  "  ; 
or  as  the  slaveholders  in  their  vindication  of  the  Divine  curse  of  Canaan. 
This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  this  curious  social,  religious, 
and  intellectual  phenomenon.  That  it  is  merely  ephemeral,  notwith- 
standing its  firm  rooting  in  the  past,  no  observer  of  the  rapid  liberaliz- 
ing of  public  opinion  of  the  last  half-century  can  deny.  Doubtless 
our  successors  fifty  years  hence  will  learn  with  amazement  that  within 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  enlightened  American 
State  had  upon  its  statute-books  a  law  which  provided  that  "  every 
person  who  shall  .  .  .  engage  in  any  sport  or  recreation  on  Sun- 
da}^  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  four 
dollars  nor  less  than  one  dollar."  '  The  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  flowers  and  soda-water,  as  well  as  the  amusement  of  fishing  or  play- 
ing golf  on  Sunday,  will  no  doubt  strike  the  same  historical  investigate  li- 
very much  as  the  laws  against  certain  "  Popish  rites,"  in  the  early 
Plymouth  colony,  strike  us  to-day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
liberal-minded  American,  and  more  especially  the  one  of  German  birth 
or  descent,  the  New  York  Sunday  raids  were  therefore  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable;  and  that  the  political  effect  would  be  far-reaching  was  soon 
evident.  The  danger  that  the  cause  of  municipal  reform  would  be 
confounded  with  the  Sunday  raid  became  apparent,  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  no  political  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  city  election  openly  indorsed  the  new  policy.  A  change  in 
the  law  was  demanded  by  all,  and  it  was  perfectly  understood  that 

1  Laws  of  Comircliriit,  title  XIX. 
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that  change  should  be  in  the  direction  of  liberality,  although  a 
referendum  on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  policy  was  perhaps  most 
frequently  advocated. 

When  the  so-called  "  Fusion  "  ticket  against  Tammany  was  nomi- 
nated, great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  indorsement  of  the  course  of 
the  Police  Commissioners,  and  it  was  hoped  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  (xerman- American  friends  of  good  government  might  be 
induced  to  defeat  Tammany  once  more.  These  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  although  it  was  known  that  great  bitterness  of 
feeling  existed  against  the  new  policy,  the  formal  indorsement  of  Tam- 
many Hall  by  the  Grerman- American  Reform  Union  came  as  a  clap  of 
thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  to  all  who  had  counted  upon  continued 
assistance  from  that  quarter  in  the  struggle  for  purer  city  government. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  greater  blow  to  the  prestige  of 
German- Americans  as  friends  of  good  government  under  all  circum- 
stances has  ever  been  dealt.  From  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
politics  it  was  a  blunder  worse  than  a  crime,  for  by  it  the  Grerman- 
Americanfl  ran  into  the  danger  of  almost,  if    not  quite,   losing   the 

ipathy  of  the  one  great  political  body  which  had  the  power,  as 
well  as  the   inclination,    to    modify  the  law  in  a  liberal   sense, — the 

it  body  of  liberal-minded  Republicans.     It  made  all  the  friends  of 

man  Ideals  of  freedom  and  social  p  a  grieve,  and  furnished  their 

detr  with  the  most  available  catchwords  and  arguments.     Ac- 

Lingly,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  "l><icr,"  "  Sunday  beer," 
the  "beer  and  delic  a   party,"   and    similar  terms,   were  freely 

applied  to  the  aims  and  principles  of  that  entire  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  in  truth,  at  this  particular  juncture,  represented  truly 

erican  ideals  al  lea  faithfully  ae  any  other.     It  was  hard  to 

thinking  that  the  larger  portion,  at  least,  of  the 

■.  America  the  enjoyment  of  their  Sunday  beer  above  their 

I  f  >r      v  and  order  and  i  .  in  local  government;  and  yet 

ouldberankinju  ofG  rman-  Americans  in  New 

tew.  The  great  fact  remains  that  the  platform  of 
r  while  it  did  not  indorse  the  Sunday  raid  and  the  spy  sys- 

.  failed  to  condemn  them  a  Gterman-Americans 

bom  the    vrhole  question  one   of   principle-  condemned 

them    in    their  own    minds,     T!  re   t<>v  complete   harmony   of 

thought  and  action,  hich  allusion   has  been   made  before,   was 

then  ratified  to  it    full   I  i    tent  by  a  voteforthe  Fusion 

On  the  other  hand,  manj         cientioua  voters  believed  that  a 
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Tammany  victory  this  year,  when  the  offices  to  be  filled  were  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant,  with  the  practical  assurance  of  further 
Tammany  victories  to  come,  provided  the  obnoxious  and  unjustifiable 
administrative  policy  was  continued,  would  do  more  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere, and  to  ensure  a  modification  of  the  law,  than  any  thing  else 
which  could  happen. 

The  writer  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  or  extenuation  of  this 
view,  so  far  as  it  led  any  honest  man  to  vote  for  the  Tammany 
ticket ;  but  a  regard  for  fairness  and  historical  truth  requires  that  the 
motives  of  conscientious  citizens — quiet,  sober,  law-abiding,  and  church- 
going  German-Americans — should  be  emphasized  quite  as  much  as  that 
of  the  handful  of  beery  politicians  whose  noise  and  impertinence  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  right  to  speak  for  their  fellow-countrymen.  Nor 
is  the  explanation  any  more  tenable  that  the  indorsement  of  Tammany 
by  the  Keform  Union  was  the  result  of  a  corrupt  deal ;  and  while  a 
readiness  to  enter  into  a  deal  on  the  part  of  many  so-called  "  leaders," 
both  of  the  Germans  and  of  Tammany,  may  perhaps  be  assumed,  the 
idea  that  it  was  really  consummated  by  the  Keform  Union  shows  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  attitude  of  the  average  German- American 
voter  toward  his  so-called  leaders.  Envy  (that  peculiar  German  vice) 
and  the  passion  for  individualism  (which  led  Bismarck  to  say  that 
where  four  Germans  are  assembled  five  political  opinions  may  be  found) 
exist  in  the  German- American  as  much  as  in  his  cousins  in  the  Father- 
land, and  make  anything  like  political  hero-worship  or  even  moderate 
party  discipline  almost  impossible.  The  vote  which  was  cast,  and 
which  elected  the  Tammany  ticket,  was  certainly  guided  in  many  in- 
stances by  purely  material — not  to  say  brutal — instincts  ;  but  the  large 
majority  of  votes  came  from  citizens  who  condemned  the  attitude  of 
the  Keform  administration  as  a  matter  of  principle,  quite  as  sincerely, 
and  with  quite  as  pure  motives,  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  adver- 
saries shouting  for  an  'American  Sabbath," — meaning,  in  the  minds  of 
each  politician,  a  Sunday  on  which  the  saloons  are  closed  in  some  other 
place.  Noblesse  oblige :  the  Keform  administration  eonld  not  with  im- 
punity use  methods  which  seemed  appropriate  to  Tammany,  especially 
in  view  of  the  distinct  condemnation  of  just  such  methods  by  the  mayor 
in  his  speeches  before  election.  The  answer  is  indeed  complete  thai 
all  this  did  not  justify  the  restoration  of  Tammany;  but,  so  long 
human  nature  is  unchanged,  it  will  be  barder  to  forgive  friends  than 
enemies  for  real  injuries,  and  a  present  wrong  will  be  more  aoutely 
felt  tli;m  \\\r  remote  advantages  of  political  consistency, 
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Had  the  great  mass  of  German  voters  in  New  York  city  been 
convinced  that  a  vote  for  the  Fusion  ticket  did  not  mean,  and  would 
not  be  interpreted  as,  an  indorsement  of  the  weekly  saloon  raid, 
with  its  attendant  features  of  spies  and  informers,  their  votes  would 
have  defeated  Tammany  as  decidedly  as  in  1894.  It  was  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  rival  organization  and  its  leaders,  that  they  did  not 
with  sufficient  emphasis  condemn  the  administrative  blundering  of 
which  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  last  campaign  was  only  the 
inevitable  result  Thus  an  impression  of  disingenuousness — unjust 
but  real — was  created,  which  even  the  noble  and  eloquent  appeals  of 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz  could  not  wholly  remove. 

In  the  interior  of  New  York  State  the  German  vote  remained  true 
to  the  Republican  party.  The  principal  cause  of  this  was  no  doubt  a 
regard  for  honesty  and  efficiency  in  government,  and  abhorrence  of  the 
Democratic  "machine," — causes  which  led  to  equal  or  greater  Repub- 
lican majorities  elsewhere.  The  Sunday  question  was  not  taken 
seriously.  Despite  the  clap-trap  contained  in  the  platform,  and  some 
unimportant  speeches  about  the  "American  Sabbath,"  the  Republican 

the  true  party  of  progress  and  liberality  under  the 

Had    it  been  otherwise,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 

at  Republican  tidal  wave  could  have  saved  the  ticket;  and  nothing 

more  certain  in  politics  than  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  tidal 

<:,  a  policy  of  continued  hypocric  ardice,  and  pharisaism  will 

bring  the  party  to  grief. 

Perha]      the  mo  raging  feature  of   the  election   was   the 

olute   proof  afforded  of  the   fact  that,  without  this  unexpected 

:nman;.  n  a  small    minority    in    the  citv.      Nothing  van 

I  this  minoril  a  majority  in  the  important  municipal  elec- 

tions to  be  held  a  year  or  two  hence,  except  a  continuance  of  the 
policy  of  oppression  in  the  infc  of  Sabbatarianism  ;  and  it  should 

tood  by  the  friern  >vemment  that  it  is  immaterial 

whether  that  policy  1":  the  result  of  mi  nscientiousness  or  of 

The  events  of  the  last  summer  ha  somplished  one  thing.     The 

Sunday  question  has  been  made  a  live  issue,     bo  live,  in  fact,  that, 
oding  its  immense  majorities  all  oyer  &g  country,  the  Be 
publican  part]  more  it     Let  it  be  repeated  once  more, — 

the  German- Americana  want,  no  "  Continental  Sunday"  of  unbridled 
]        i  re  perfectly  willing  to  be  guided  by  die  experience  of 
that  conn  ti      E    ;land)  which  oi  all  others,  a   a  nation,  "keeps  holy  the 
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Sabbath  day,"  and  which  permits  the  open  sale  of  stimulants  during  cer- 
tain hours  on  Sunday,  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  morality.  That  such 
a  law  will  be  passed  in  New  York  sooner  or  later  scarcely  admits  of  doubt, 
and  the  question  is  simply  how  far  the  legislature  of  1896  will  have  the 
moral  courage  to  go  in  that  direction.  The  issue  between  fanaticism  and 
liberalism,  between  progress  and  retrogression,  is  clearly  drawn ;  and 
should  it  ever  become  national, — a  result  which  is  not  impossible,  and 
which  would  be  very  deplorable  for  many  reasons, — the  American  citizens 
of  German  birth  or  descent  are  undoubtedly  in  a  position  where  they  can 
hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  contending  parties.  Their  in- 
clination is  clearly  toward  the  Eepublican  party,  and  to  retain  their 
support,  and  with  it  national  as  well  as  local  ascendency,  the  party 
need  not  stoop  to  conquer.  It  need  not  have  the  slightest  fear  of 
attempted  dictation  in  the  interest  of  individual  ambition,  of  "  foreign 
ideas,"  or  of  "un-American"  legislation.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
and  the  kinship  in  race,  law,  language,  manners,  and  moral  charac- 
teristics which  even  fourteen  hundred  years  of  separation  have  not 
been  able  wholly  to  efface,  will  surely  assert  itself  more  and  more  as 
the  inevitable  re-amalgamation  of  the  races  increases.  Meanwhile, 
all  that  makes  for  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  as  well  as  for  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  peculiarities  and  true  motives,  is  a  con- 
tribution, however  insignificant,  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  So  far 
as  the  Republican  party  is  concerned,  all  that  is  necessary  for  its 
continued  success  is  that,  both  in  its  national  policy  and  in  its  local 
administration,  it  be  true  to  itself  and  its  early  ideals, — liberty,  honesty, 
and  efficiency  in  government,  and  that  highest  and  truest  development 
of  all  which  is  best  in  our  national  character  and  aspirations,  which 
patriots  fondly  call  "  Americanism." 

Frederick  William  Holls. 


THE   FEDERAL   CENSUS. 

The  Eleventh  Census  is  practically  out  of  the  way.  The  volumes 
of  reports  relating  to  it  that  are  yet  unpublished  will  come  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  for  all  purposes 
of  experience  as  to  methods,  cost,  and  scope,  it  is  finished.  In  the 
past,  when  a  census  has  been  completed,  all  interest  in  it  has  ceased 
until  within  a  brief  period  prior  to  a  subsequent  enumeration.  Herein 
lies  the  chief  reason  for  delays,  great  expense,  and  unsatisfactory  results. 
So,  with  the  experience  of  the  Eleventh  Census  fresh  in  mind,  it  seems 
wise  to  call  attention  to  the  Twelfth  Census,  with  a  view  to  under- 
standing not  only  what  is  essential,  but  also  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 

There  are  fourteen  countries  whose  governments  have  provided, 
either  by  their  constitut  r  through  legislative  enactment,  for  the 

iodical  enumeration  of  the  population.  With  one  exception  a  census 
will  be  taken  in  each  of  these  fourteen  countries  cither  in  1900  or  in 
li"  >1  :  \  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Por- 

den,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Si  in  1900;  France, 
I  at  Britain,  Italy,  and  Norway  in  1901,  and  Holland  in  January, 
l-1.''.'.  Th  -  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  will  open  the  new  cen- 
tury with  enumeration  of  their  people. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  <  >f  statisticians  to  secure  some  uniformity 

throughout  the  world  in  tb  Lumerations.     The  Internationa]  Sta- 

(  which  met  for  t'  time  in  L858,  and  at  intervals 

:•'!.  andeii  complish  something  in  the  way  of  obtaining 

uniform  i ■■  «,  but  it  was  unsuccessful     There  is  now  an 

the  name  of  the  International  deal  Institute, 

wh<  ip  is  limited  |  i         hundred  and  fifty,  comprising  the 

I   official  dans  in  tl  Id,  but  which   also  admil 

abershi  official  positions  who  have  distinguished 

then  This  Institute  meets  biennially,     [ts  last 

session  .   Berne  in  Augu  ..hen  unanimous  action 

uniformity  in  certain  respects  in  tin-  census 
to  be  made  in  L900.     Fortius  purpose  the  [nstitute  charj 
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a  special  committee  (composed  of  members  who  in  their  respective 
countries  are  charged  with  census  duties)  with  the  task  of  studying  the 
question  and  making  a  report  at  the  next  session,  to  be  held  in  1897. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  are :  to  seek  and  consider  information 
regarding  the  most  convenient  date  to  recommend  for  a  universal 
census ;  to  determine  and  put  into  proper  form  the  various  important 
questions  of  general  interest  which  may  thereafter  obtain  a  place  upon 
the  schedules  of  a  universal  census  ;  to  define  with  precision  the  terms 
used  in  the  schedules  of  the  enumeration,  in  order  to  avoid  all  ambi- 
guity and  to  obtain  uniform  and  identical  information ;  and  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  best  manner  of  procuring  an 
understanding,  as  early  as  1898,  among  the  various  states  interested. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  the  uniform  questions  to  be  chosen  for 
adoption  should  everywhere  be  asked  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
terms  used  should  have  the  same  signification,  in  order  to  obtain 
exact  results.  It  was  particularly  pointed  out  that  the  chief  question 
which  would  necessitate  international  agreement  related  to  occupations. 
The  scope  of  the  United  States  census  is  much  wider  than  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  involved  in  the  proposed  universal  census,  and  it 
collects  information  not  only  on  the  lines  which  should  be  brought  into 
uniformity,  but  upon  many  others.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
it  should  not  enter  into  any  judicious  arrangement  whereby  the  form  of 
the  questions  which  are  common  to  the  censuses  of  all  the  countries 
shall  be  determined,  and  to  this  end  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  is  making  a  preliminary  study  for  the  use  of  the  committee  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute.  Something  more,  however,  is 
essential.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  consider  this 
matter  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  The  United  States  cannot  now 
take  the  lead  in  this  idea  of  uniformity,  but  it  can  and  should  take  the 
lead  in  official  action  upon  it,  for  our  government  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish bylaw  a  periodical  census,  and  we  have  been  the  leading  nation  in 
the  expansion  of  census  inquiries.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  if  for  no 
other,  there  should  be  early  legislation  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
prompt  action  of  Congress,  for  it  has  ever  taken  a  Lively  Interest  in 
census  work.  Irrespective  of  these  considerations,  however,  there  is  a 
much  more  important  reason  why  there  should  bo  early  Legislation, and 
this  relates  to  the  preparation  for  the  Twelfth  Census  without  regard 
to  the  action  of  other  countries. 

There  have  been  thi-re  fundamental  Census  Aets.      The  lirst  si\  een- 

Buses  of  the  United  States  were  taken  under  the  A.et  of  March  I.  1, 
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with,  amendments  and  extensions  thereof.  This  Act  was  very  brief  and 
simple  in  its  provisions.  The  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  censuses 
were  taken  under  the  Act  of  May  23,  1850,  with  some  modifications  at 
each  census  period.  This  Act  went  more  into  detail,  and  marked  a 
departure  in  census-taking  in  this  country.  There  was  a  considerable 
expansion  of  the  inquiries ;  but  under  the  law  the  attempts  to  secure 
industrial  statistics,  or  those  relating  to  the  products  of  the  country, 
were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Prior  to  the  census  of  1850  such  at- 
tempts had  been  practically  failures.  The  Tenth  and  Eleventh  cen- 
suses were  taken  substantially  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879, — a  radical  departure  from  any  previous  legislation, 
and  the  census  was  greatly  expanded  in  its  comprehensiveness. 

It  is  significant  that  all  the  Acts  have  been  passed  just  previous  to 
the  enumeration,  and  in  hardly  any  instance  has  sufficient  time  for 
proper  preparation  been  given.  We  need  not  consider  the  remote 
censuses.  Taking  the  Ninth  Census, — that  of  1870, — which  was  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1850,  we  find  sufficient  tardi- 

3  in  Legislation  to  account  for  many  tilings  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  severest  criticism.  March  21,  1869,  Mr.  Garfield  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  f<>v  taking  the  Ninth  and  subsequent  censuses, 
— a  measure  intended  to  make  improvements  indicated  by  previous 
experience.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  6, 
1809,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  So  the  Ninth  Census  was  taken 
under  the  law  .substantially  aa  passed  in  1850,  but  the  pendency  of 

slation  delayed  all  action,  on  the  part  of  the  proper  officers  of  the 
government,  for  the  vast  preparations  necessary  for  the  enumeration. 

The  legislation  for  the  Tenth  Census— that  of  1880 — was  initiated 

ICay  20,   L878,  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Mr.  Garfield,  but 

nothing  came  of  that  effort     January  7,  1^7(.*,  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York, 

introduced  a  bill  for  taking  the  Federal  census  of  L880.     A  substitute 

for  this  bill  was  reported  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Cox  from  the  Select 

1  •  on  th<:  Census,  and  <>n  the  same  day  Senator  Morrill,  of  the 

I    mmittee  on  the  Tenth  ('         .  reported  the  same  bill  in  tlm 

This  bill,  substantially  as  reported,  became  a  law  March  ."», 

od  the  of  l      I  taken  in  accordance  with  its  provi 

frions,  altho  nough,  some  important  amendments,  without 

which  the  census  could  not  have  been  taken  properly,  were  made  inan 

approved  an  lateaa  April  20,  I  0,  while  the  main  appropriations 
Cor  the  Tenth  (  rare  not  made  until  the  pa  of  a  bill  June 

•  30,  I  wo  [uent  to  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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The  legislation  providing  for  the  Eleventh  Census — that  of  1890 — 
was  started  on  its  course  January  4,  1888,  when  Mr.  Cox  introduced 
a  bill  for  taking  the  Eleventh  and  subsequent  censuses.  This  bill  was 
substantially  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  so  far  as  system  and  principles 
were  concerned.  It  embodied  some  new  features  of  census- taking,  and 
undertook  the  correction  of  some  of  the  faults  of  previous  legislation ; 
but  for  scope,  system,  and  methods  it  was  practically  the  law  of  1879. 
Mr.  Cox's  bill,  with  some  amendments,  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
^Representatives  July  11,  1888,  at  an  evening  session.  The  bill  had 
been  before  the  House  six  months.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
Committee  on  Census  of  the  House  of  Representatives  never  had  a  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  bill  in  full,  and  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  one 
exceedingly  hot  night,  there  were  but  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
House  present.  It  was  received  in  the  Senate  July  13,  1888,  toward 
the  close  of  the  session,  and  became  a  law  March  1,  1889.  In  addi- 
tion, legislation  making  provision  on  the  population  schedule  for 
certain  inquiries  concerning  the  ownership  of  homes  and  farms  was 
not  approved  until  February  22,  1890,  barely  three  months  before  the 
enumerators  commenced  their  work. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  enumerations  have  been  made  as 
of  June  1  of  the  census  year  in  each  decade,  yet  in  1870,  1880,  and 
1890  the  officers  charged  with  the  enumeration  had  but  little  over  a 
year  under  the  laws  in  which  to  make  the  vast  preparations  necessary 
for  the  census,  and  in  1880,  as  stated,  nothing  could  be  done  of  any 
great  moment  until  after  the  amendments  of  April  20,  1880.  These 
delays  have  been  costly  in  every  respect  They  cannot  be  charged  to 
Congress,  nor  to  any  one  else  specifically,  because  there  is  no  officer  of 
the  government  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  affairs  of  the  census  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  proper  measures  are  brought  before  Congress,  and 
at  the  proper  time  for  securing  the  best  results,  or,  in  fact,  for  securing 
any  results.  So  the  initiative  has  been  left  almost  to  chance.  The 
census,  as  such,  goes  out  of  existence  when  the  work  of  each  decennial 
census  has  been  completed,  and  there  is  no  officer,  as  stated,  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  to  the  necessities  of  tin4  case.  The  necessity  for  such  an 
officer  clearly  appears  when  we  consider  the  stages  of  the  work. 

There  are  fchn  is  In  every  census:  first,  the  collection  of 

material;  second,  its  tabulation  and  analysis;  third,  its  publication. 
The  first  and  Becond  involve  the  greal  labor  and  expense  of  the  census. 
The  first  should  not  be  undertaken,  even,  until  the  second  is  not  only 
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thoroughly  understood  but  carefully  and  completely  outlined.  No 
officer  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  collection  of 
the  raw  material  for  census  reports  until  he  has  a  complete  plan  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Unless  this  rule  is  laid  down  by  law, 
future  censuses  will  be  as  expensive  and  as  unsatisfactory  in  many 
respects  as  have  been  some  of  the  past.  No  officer  should  be  held 
responsible  for  great  cost,  for  long  delays,  or  for  any  inaccuracies  when 
compelled  to  work  as  superintendents  of  the  past  censuses  have  worked. 
The  collection  of  the  material  involves  all  the  plans  necessary  therefor: 
the  division  of  the  country  into  proper  districts  of  supervision;  the 
division  of  the  supervisors'  districts  into  proper  enumeration-districts ; 
and  the  preparation  of  all  blanks,  instructions,  and  paraphernalia  for 
the  use  of  supervisors  and  enumerators.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
census  should  outline  beforehand,  as  already  stated,  all  classifications 
and  tables  necessary  for  the  final  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  material 
collected, — a  task  for  which  he  should  have  at  least  two  years  in  which 
to  perfect  his  plans.  This  may  seem  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the 
time  required,  but  when  the  great  variety  of  the  industries,  business 
interesl  of  the  country  is  considered,  the  statement  becomes 

jonable.     The  preparation  of  blanks  for  the  collection  of  facts  rela- 
• 'ulation  would  requin         » time,  perhaps ;  but  the  schedules 
for  the  collection  of  manufacturing,  agricultural,  mining,  and  other 

the  material  wealth  and  the  welfare  of  the  country 

*  only  .  but  the  consultation  of  experts  in  all  the 

various  industries  involved     Furthermore,  the  officer  charged  with  a 

us  should  study  the  methods  and  as  in  vogue  in  other  coun- 

I    E     land,  Fran      Q  rmany,  or  any  other  country  has  adopted 

E  collecting  or  tabulating  material  whereby  time  is  saved,  or 

1  more  satisfactory  i  lured,  the  United  States 

gnizance  of  them  and  incorporate  them  in  its  own  census 

lc     All  this  pre;  :i  should  be  done  under  the  direct  personal 

ion  of  the  superintendent  himself.     Ee  should  dele* 

!  but  little  of  tin  to  clerical         bants,     lie  should  have  ih<' 

I  the  besl  statisticians  of  the  country,  and,  if  time  be  allowed 

e  of  his  is  rould  1«;  schedules  harmoniously 

I  with  a  vi'-  •  re  alt  -, — a  thing 

ttained  in  a  this  country. 

I'  der  the  legislation  of   the   j,.  superintendent   has   been 

obliged  to  rush  into  tl.  .  i<>  hurry  up  the  printers,  and  t<»  drive 

;ed  in  the  task    The  lack  of  time  for  proper  prepara* 
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tion  has  been  found  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  census- taking. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  complaints  and  criticisms 
concerning  the  work,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  long  delay 
in  the  final  publication  of  the  census  reports  can  be  traced  to  it. 
In  the  Eleventh  Census  there  was  barely  time  between  the  enact- 
ing of  the  final  legislation  (in  February,  1890)  and  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June  (on  which  day  the  enumeration  had  by  law  to  begin) 
to  print  and  ship  to  the  enumerators  more  than  twenty  million  sched- 
ules and  the  necessary  blanks.  In  many  cases  the  outfit  of  forms 
reached  the  enumerator  only  a  day  or  a  few  hours  before  his  work 
should  begin,  giving  him  little  or  no  time  in  which  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  inquiries  to  be  made  on  the  various  schedules  and  the 
printed  instructions  concerning  them.  Furthermore,  the  .subdivision  of 
the  supervisors'  districts  into  enumeration-districts — which  by  law  was 
made  by  the  census  supervisors  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  super- 
intendent— could  not  always  be  made  and  the  papers  transmitted  to 
Washington  in  time  for  proper  inspection  prior  to  approval ;  and  in 
several  cases  these  subdivisions  were  approved  without  any  inspection 
whatever.  This  was  also  largely  true  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  the  enumerators.  For  want  of  time  not  much  more  than  a  hasty 
examination,  if  any  at  all,  could  be  made  of  the  lists  of  persons  recom- 
mended for  appointment  as  enumerators,  together  with  their  written 
applications  and  indorsements  as  to  their  honesty,  intelligence,  and 
ability  to  do  the  work ;  so  that  these  lists  were  practically  approved 
in  bulk  by  the  superintendent,  in  several  cases  lists  which  did  not 
reach  the  Census  Office  until  after  the  appointment  of  the  enumerators 
and  the  commencement  of  their  wrork  being  approved  by  telegraph. 

Another  very  important  reason  why  plenty  of  time  should  be 
given  for  preparation  is  found  in  the  matter  of  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tribution of  population  by  civil  divisions,  the  enumeration  of  which  in 
the  last  census  was  attended  by  the  conditions  just  noted,  and  which 
entailed  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  with  supervisors  ami  enu- 
merators after  their  work  was  finished,  and  oftentimes  with  county 
clerks  and  other  local  officers,  in  order  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  smaller  areas  and  the  population  comprised  within  them.  This 
information  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  census  officers  prior  to 
the  enumeration  itself,  so  that  proper  subdivisions  of  the  country  into 
enumeration  districts,  based  upon  sueh  information,  could  he  made  by 
the  Census  Office,  and  specific  instructions  given  to  each  enumerator  as 

to  the  various  incorporated  places  ^v  Other  sul>di\  isions  included  in  his 
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district  for  which  a  separate  return  of  population  should  be  made. 
The  people  grow  more  exacting  under  each  census,  and  the  population 
of  hamlets,  villages,  and  other  minor  civil  divisions  is  required;  but 
without  previous  information  the  Census  Office  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  constitutes  one  of  these  divisions.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  lack  of  this  information,  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  in  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  returns  of  the  Eleventh  Census  was  to  determine  the 
population  of  incorporated  places  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
primary  divisions  of  counties.  In  hundreds  of  cases  no  statement  as 
to  the  population  of  such  places  could  be  made  in  the  final  report 

Could  the  plans  for  the  use  of  material  be  considered  in  connection 
with  those  for  the  collection  thereof,  much  expense,  annoyance,  and 
criticism  would  be  avoided  ;  but  unless  this  is  accomplished,  and  har- 
mony is  secured  by  one  mind  passing  upon  all  points,  there  will  be 
incongruity  in  the  whole  work.  These  considerations  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  standard  set  by  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Cen- 
suses, under  the  supervision  of  General  Walker  and  Mr.  Porter, 
j  •  -pectively,  will  in  no  wise  be  lowered,  that  their  comprehensiveness 
will  not  be  lessened,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  jmblic  will  increase ; 
and  these  considerations  constitute  the  second  great  reason  why  early 
and  prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  legislation  providing  for  the 
Twelfth  Census. 

The  third  reason  for  early  legislation  li< *  in  the  fact  that  in  all 
probability  a  permanent  Census  Office  will  be  established     It  hardly 
ay  to  tny  reasons  for  such  an  establishment,  but 

sonic  of  the  principal  oiks  may  be  given.     By  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  office  its  chief  would  always  lie  on  the  lookout  for  improve- 
ments in  methods  for  the  collection  mid  tabulation  of  census  data;  he 
dd  always  be  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries ;  he 
would  understand  the  necessity  for  legislation  by  Congress  and  be  in  a 
to  point  it  ont ;  he  would  be  enabled  to  avoid  all  the  diffioul- 
ich  lia-.  been  enumerated  that  are  attributable  to  delays ; 

dy,  when  he  approached  the  i  ear  and  month, 

to  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner;   lie  would  avoid 

bat  should  take  a  month  or  three  months  to  do ; 

ild  have  his  work  all   laid  out,  Ins  plans  perfected  from  Btart  to 

fmisli,  a  trained  force  i    i  □  at  all  time.,  men  Bkilled  through 

him,  and  harmony  secured  in  all  methods  of  tabu- 
and  pr<  on  through  his  ability  to  pass  upon  them  himself. 

ma  purely  b  point  of  new  no  other  rea         need  be 
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given,  but  there  are  other  considerations  of  equal  importance.  Under 
the  present  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  the  superintendent  is  ex- 
pected during  the  census  year  to  collect  a  vast  amount  of  material. 
The  population  must  be  enumerated  ;  the  account  of  the  products  of 
manufactures  and  of  agriculture  taken  ;  the  facts  collected  as  to  the 
fisheries,  mineral  products,  transportation,  insurance,  wealth,  debt,  tax- 
ation, home  indebtedness,  churches,  schools,  Indians,  and  all  the  other 
subjects  named  in  the  existing  census  laws.  The  result  of  the  attempt 
to  collect  the  information  relating  to  these  great  subjects  is  literally  to 
"  snow  under"  the  Census  Office,  and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to 
get  out  from  under  the  crush.  The  attempt  results  in  the  beginning 
of  many  pieces  of  work  which  must  be  suspended  or  even  abandoned  ; 
it  results  in  variety  instead  of  uniformity  in  forms  and  methods ;  it 
prevents  the  superintendent,  however  skilled  as  a  statistician  or  an 
administrative  officer,  from  attending  to  anything  thoroughly  and  well ; 
it  results  in  vast  expense  through  sending  agents  over  the  country  on 
different  errands ;  and,  worst  of  all,  despite  all  efforts,  nothing  is 
brought  out  promptly  or  within  a  reasonable  time.  To  be  sure,  under 
the  last  two  censuses,  bulletins  of  important  facts  were  sent  to  the 
public  with  very  great  promptness,  but  to  compile,  tabulate,  and  ana- 
lyze the  information  filling  twenty-five  huge  quarto  volumes  is  a  task 
which  might  well  stagger  any  man. 

Another  bad  effect  of  the  present  method  of  doing  business  is  the 
necessity  of  bringing  together  a  large  temporary  clerical  force  without 
a  nucleus  of  skilled  clerks  to  influence  the  whole  body.  This  results 
in  delay,  poor  service,  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  for  correc- 
tions. A  temporary  force  does  not  work  as  industriously  as  a  perma- 
nent one.  Each  member  understands  that  the  better  he  works  the 
sooner  he  will  be  out  of  a  job ;  and  while  the  integrity  of  the  census 
force  cannot  be  impugned,  there  is  nevertheless  a  silent  influence 
which  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Treasury. 

All  these  difficulties  would  be  corrected  and  avoided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Census  Office,  and,  above  all,  the  informa- 
tion would  be  brought  out  more  promptly,  and  of  an  impro 
quality  ;  for  under  a  permanent  system  of  census-taking  the  work  now- 
crowded  into  the  first  few  years  of  each  decennial  period  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  period.  By  the  Constitution  the  enumeration 
of  the  people  must  be  taken  each  ten  years,  and  on  or  before  .June  1  oi  the 
census  years ;  so  the  enumerators  musl  travel  over  the  country  lor  tins 
purpose.    While  doing  it  they  should  be  called  upon  to  oollecl  infor* 
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mation  on  schedules  having  but  few  inquiries  relating  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  All  the  topics  heretofore  treated  by  the  censuses 
could  be  distributed  over  the  remainder  of  each  ten  years,  in  some 
cases  dropped  entirely,  or  in  others  postponed,  while  in  others  still 
they  could  be  taken  up  more  frequently.  It  would  be  convenient 
and  economical  to  make  brief  inquiries  relative  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  as  stated,  but  the  account  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures should  be  taken  every  year, — or  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
perhaps.  For  some  of  the  topics  information  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  would  be  ample,  but  with  the  Census  Office  relieved  in  the  way 
indicated  there  should  be  no  reason  for  much  delay  in  bringing  out 
the  results  in  each  case. 

The  organization  of  a  permanent  Census  Office  should  be  effected 
under  civil-service  regulations.  Its  nucleus  organization  should  be 
comparatively  small,  and  its  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  as  such,  lim- 
ited Aside  from  a  competent  head,  it  should  consist  only  of  the 
necessary  clerks  and  employees  to  attend  to  its  purely  administrative 
functions,  and  a  force  of  trained  experts  and  experienced  clerks  of  the 
higher  grades  to  <\irry  on  the  constant  statistical  part  of  the  work. 
Every  ten  years,  when  the  enumeration  of  the  population  is  made, 
a  large  temporary  force;  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
:  but  the  two  forces  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other  so  f.  ppointment  to  them  is  concerned.     The  persons  coin- 

•h   should  cored  through  civil  -service  competitive  or 

i  lamination,  or  by  transfer  if  within  the  classified  service;  but 
transfer  from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent  force  should  be  restricted 
and  made  in  accordance  with  civil-service  regulations,  and  then  only 
under  certain  contingencies  which  should  be  clearly  defined.  J  am 
perfectly  well  satisfied  that  had  tin-  Eleventh  Census  been  taken  under 
of  permanency  tl  would  have  been  ;ii  least  two  million 

-  than  it  ban  been,  and  the  results  would  have  been  finished 
and  before  the  public  in  complete  form  at  least  a  year  prior  to  the 

The  objection  m.  i  d  that  ;i  permanent  Census  Office  would 

o  much  i  or  an  i  much  greater  than  has 

applied  to  the  work.    A  little  examination  <>f  the  subject, 

lifiEerent  conclusion.     The  last  three  censuses  have 

mprehensive     The  census  of  L87Q  cos1  in  theaggre 

''.    dl  :    tluit  for  l--u  ,.,  ,/,,,.      The  an. .Mint  already 

appropriated    for  the  Klevrritli  (>n.-u,,    i    <■  ]  j.:<!71,o0<>,  and   this  can  bo 
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taken  as  its  cost,  no  further  appropriation  being  necessary,  except,  it 
may  be,  for  printing  and  binding  a  very  few  of  the  final  reports.  If, 
now,  there  should  be  a  permanent  Census  Office  established,  it  should 
be  on  a  basis  of  comprehensive  work  each  year,  and  of  the  great  work 
of  the  enumeration  of  the  people  and  the  account  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  every  tenth  year.  A  reasonable  appropriation  for  seven 
years  consecutively  for  permanent  work  would  leave  a  margin — taking 
the  cost  of  the  Eleventh  Census  as  a  guiding-point — ample  in  every 
respect  for  the  decennial  work. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  securing,  in  some 
way,  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  given  to  the 
ordinary  census  enumerator.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
complete  and  accurate  data  concerning  population,  both  as  to  the  care 
and  thoroughness  with  which  the  enumerator  canvasses  his  district, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  answers  to  the  inquiries  made  concerning 
each  person  enumerated ;  but  such  questions  are  substantially  depend- 
ent upon  a  house-to-house  canvass,  and  they  cannot  be  obtained  readily 
in  any  other  way.  The  work  of  the  enumerator  is  now  so  increased 
through  the  multiplicity  of  inquiries  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  be  faithful  in  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  secure  reasonable 
compensation  :  but  by  spreading  the  present  work  over  ten  years ;  by 
instituting  a  closer  supervision  of  enumerators ;  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  supervisors ;  and  by  making  some  preliminary  examination  of 
the  enumerators  selected,  as  was  done  in  Massachusetts  preparatory  to 
the  census  just  taken  in  that  State, — it  is  believed  that  great  improve- 
ment can  be  secured,  not  only  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  but 
in  the  time  necessary  to  do  it.  There  should  be  ample  preliminary 
instruction  of  the  supervisors  and  enumerators,  and  they  should  be 
made  familiar  with  their  work  before  they  enter  upon  it  This  desir- 
able result  can  be  secured  only  by  having  ample  time  for  preparation. 
The  fact  that  very  many  of  the  enumerators  find,  after  appointment, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  work  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  proper  remuneration  therefor,  and  are  thus  led  to  throw  up 
their  commissions,  compels  the  Census  Office  to  make  other  appoint- 
ments without  due  consideration  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates, 
More  expense  in  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  supervisors  and 
enumerators  would  result  in  a  great  decrease  of  the  expense  ueoessaxj 
for  the  correction  of  crude  and  bungling  work. 

The  Senate  on  the  16th  of  February,  L891,  bjf  resolution,  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau,  and  to  embody  the  result  of 
his  consideration  in  a  report  to  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  such  report  to  include  a  draft  of  a  bill  should  the 
Secretary  consider  it  expedient.  Under  this  resolution  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  made  a  very  elaborate 
report,  through  the  Secretary,  to  the  Senate.  This  report  is  known  as 
"Executive  Document  No.  1,  Fifty-second  Congress,  1st  Session,"  and 
was  forwarded  December  7,  1891.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
document,  and  gives  in  full  all  the  reasons  why  a  permanent  Census 
Office  should  be  established.  It  also  gives  the  testimony  of  a  very 
large  number  of  statisticians,  churchmen,  representatives  of  commercial 
organizations,  commissioners  of  agriculture,  officers  of  boards  of  health, 
officers  of  institutions,  and  officers  of  State  bureaus  of  statistics. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also  took  up  the  question  of  a  per- 
manent Census  Bureau,  and  directed  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Eleventh  Census  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  an 
office,  This  committee  made  a  report,  known  as  "Report  No.  2393, 
Fifty-second  Congress,  2d  Session " ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
which  this  committee  gave,  and  of  the  evidence  which  it  collected,  a  bill 

riding  for  a  permanent  census  service  was  reported  unanimously. 
This  bill,  however,  was  never  acted  upon,  but  it  is  especially  notice- 
able that  in  the  consideration  of  these  two  reports  there  was  no  oppo- 

'ii  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  the  establishment  of  sueli  an  office:  on 
the  other  hand,  every  one  indorsed  it  heartily  and  emphatically. 

The  point  now  made  Is  that  if  a  permanent  Census  Office  is  to  be 

iblished  at  all,  the  initiative  Legislation  looking  to  that  result  should 
en  without  delay;  f<>r  under  such  legislation  whoever  might  be 

ced  at  the  head  of  such  an  office  would  have  ample  opportunity  to 

ly  the  whole  question  and  to  report  to  Congress  full  and  comprehen- 

for  future  census  work     There  are  these  three  reasons,  then, 

for  prompt,  legislation:  the  action  looking  to  the  unification  of  certain 

inquiries  in  the  various  ceo  rorld  for  L900;  the  necessity  of 

paration  for  the  Twelfth  Census;  the  desire  to  establish  a  permanent 
1  Office.     In  considering  these  threi  there  is  no  necessity 

of  indulging  in  any  criticisms,  for  all  criticism  must  come  back  to  the 
that  there  has  been  do  one  whose  particular  duty  itwa  e  to 

it.  that  proper  preparatio  re  made,  not  only  for  legii  lation,  but  for 

the  i  irk  of  the  c 

Carroll  i>.  Wright. 
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"  It  has  ever  been  a  hobby  of  mine,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  truism,  not  a 
hobby,  that  the  true  life  of  a  man  is  in  his  letters." 

So  wrote  John  Henry  Newman  to  his  sister  thirty-two  years  ago. 
Truisms,  like  paradoxes,  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  New- 
man's own  letters  hardly  bear  out  his  own  theory.  Less  than  the 
Apology,  less  than  the  Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics 
in  England  (1851),  less  even  than  some  of  the  famous  sermons,  such  as 
the  sermon  on  the  Parting  of  Friends,  are  they  the  man.  "  Biog- 
raphers," says  Dr.  Newman,  "varnish,  they  assign  motives,  they 
conjecture  feelings,  they  interpret  Lord  Burleigh's  nods,  but  con- 
temporary letters  are  facts."  Letters  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  written,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  facts  which  they 
allege.  If  some  letters  are  the  most  natural,  others  are  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  all  human  compositions.  They  may  be  written  with  the  fear 
that  they  will  be  published,  or  with  the  fear  that  they  will  not.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  addressed  a  private  letter  on  a  public  question  to  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  ex- 
plains that  he  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  so  much  freedom 
if  he  had  not  felt  confident  that  his  words  would  never  be  read  by  any 
other  human  eyes.  But  if  Newman's  remarks  are  true  of  any  one, 
they  are  true  of  Matthew  Arnold.  His  letters  are,  if  possible,  more 
natural  than  his  conversation.  In  his  witty,  genial,  and  delightful 
talk  there  was  a  serio-comic  pretence  which  people  with  no  humor  mis- 
took for  affectation.  His  friendly,  chatty,  confidential  letters  eombine 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  with  all  the  mental  and  imaginative  resources 
of  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Arnold's  family  had  either  to  deprive  the  public  of  what,  apart  from 
enjoyment,  it  must  do  every  one  good  to  read,  or  to  run  the  risk  oi 
spoiling  the  letters  by  cutting  out  much  that  was  most  private  and 
therefore  most  characteristic,      Verj     few    letters  OOuld    have  endured 

1  "  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,"  L848  I  dleoted  and  imnftd  bg  *..< 

W.  E,  Uussell.    2  vols.    Macmillan, 
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the  severe  process  of  excision  and  retrenchment  to  which,  these  have 
been  exposed.  But  Mrs.  Arnold  has  rightly  judged  that  they  could 
stand  even  such  a  test.  If  she  has  erred  at  all,  it  is  in  the  too  scrupu- 
lous removal  of  affectionate  references  to  herself. 

No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  George 
Russell  has  discharged  his  task  as  editor.  He  has  unhappily  felt  him- 
self bound,  by  Mr.  Arnold's  expressed  wish  on  the  subject,  to  abstain 
from  anything  like  a  biographical  narrative ;  and  the  letters  are  left  to 
tell  their  own  story,  which  it  was  not  their  purpose  to  do.  But  in  a 
brief  Prefatory  Note  he  describes,  with  the  knowledge  of  an  intimate 
friend  and  the  skill  of  a  literary  artist,  the  genuine  character  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  I  was  one  of  those  who  attended  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster  Abbey  soon  after  Mr.  Arnolds 
death,  to  arrange  some  fitting  memorial  of  his  poetic  genius  and  his 
public  service.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  England  were 
there,  and  addressed  the  audience.  There  were  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Jowett  of  Balliol,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of 

by,  and  Archbishop  Thomson,  all  of  whom  are  now  gone  except 

I    an.     To  the  eloquence  of  the  speeches  any  testimonial  from  me 

would  be  impertinent     But  what  must  have  struck  every  one  who 

heard    them   was   the  l    personal    feeling  of   irreparable  loss    that 

1  them  all — a  feelin  strong  that  words  were  quite  made- 

•  i  do  it  justice.     All  the  at  intellectual 

»,  fully  appreciative  of  M  Id's  poetry  and  criticism.     But  it 

J   beauty — ti  3  Mr.  Jowett  called  it — of 

life  upon  which  they  almost  exclusively  dwelt.     He  was  indeed  a 

d   man  in  the  ;'   that   term.      As   Mr.    Russel]    says  with 

;ht  and  foi  i"gen1  ,  enduring,  laborious ; 

a  d  ad,  a  most  tender  father,  an  unfailing  friend."     The 

of  biography  to  whicl    l      dinal  Newman  referred  has  become 

altogether  ob  ■•■'■■     Cl       ed   to   be  Baid   that  the  only 

"L  those  < i  actors,  becau  <•  they  were  Dot 

supposed  to  b  ctable  and  so  their  biographers  did  not  mind  tell- 

ut  them     Timet  have  changed  Indeed.     .Actors  are 

I.  than  bishops  ;  and  the 

boo]  of  biography,  which  will  always  be  associated  with  the 

f  Mr.   Fronde,  aims  at  nothir  than   the  canonization  of 

I  rd  a  lady  call  the  biographee.     Mr,  Arnold's  memory, 

though  it  is  to  be  I  that  ordeal,  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 

it  ord   Leap  ;it,  he  m  ill   be  i  named." 
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Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  He  was  a  saint  in  his 
family,  a  hero  to  his  publisher,  and  the  idol  of  his  friends. 

At  a  dinner  of  old  Balliol  men,  held  when,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  this  century,  there  was  a  really  great  Primate  of  the  English 
Church,  Matthew  Arnold  had  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  of  his 
health.  He  followed  Archbishop  Tait,  an  admirable  speaker  as  well  as 
a  great  statesman,  and  remarked  with  exquisite  urbanity  that  after 
such  an  impressive  performance  it  might  perhaps  refresh  the  company 
to  see  a  Balliol  man  who  had  not  got  on  in  the  world.  The  writer  of 
the  descriptive  report  which  appeared  in  the  next  day's  "  Times  "  trans- 
lated this  into  the  rather  coarse  paraphrase :  "  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
contrasted  his  own  position  and  emoluments  with  those  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  But  Matthew  Arnold's  spirit  of  cheerful  con- 
tent was  not  the  least  excellent  of  his  many  excellent  gifts.  Men  with 
a  fiftieth  part  of  his  natural  capacity,  who  work  for  themselves,  often 
realize  an  early  competence  and  an  ultimate  fortune.  Mr.  Arnold 
worked  for  the  country,  and  much  of  his  leisure  was  spent  in  adding, 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  the  pittance  doled  out  to  him  from  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Matthew  Arnold  was  blessed  with  the  soundest  of 
digestions  and  the  sunniest  of  tempers.  But  the  secret  of  his  happiness 
was  that  self-denial  was  a  pleasure  to  him  when  it  was  endured  for  the 
sake  of  those  he  loved.  He  enjoyed  living,  even  in  London,  and  his 
passion  for  the  country  was  as  strong  as  Thoreau's.  Whether  he  was  at 
home  or  abroad,  nature  interested  and  charmed  him.  In  the  earliest  of 
these  letters,  written  to  his  mother  on  the  2d  of  January,  1848,  he  says  : — 

"  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  left  the  Weybridge  Station,  but  I  could  make  out 
the  wide  sheet  of  the  gray  Thames  gleaming  through  the  general  dusk  as  I  came 
out  on  Chertsey  Bridge.  I  never  go  along  that  shelving  gravelly  road  up  towards 
Laleham  without  interest,  from  Chertsey  Lock  to  the  turn  where  the  drunken 
man  lay.  To-day,  after  morning  church,  I  went  up  to  Pentonhook,  and  p—od 
the  stream  with  the  old  volume,  width,  shine,  rapid  fulness,  'kempshott,'  and 
swans,  unchanged  and  unequalled,  to  my  partial  and  remembering  eyes  at  let 

Although  Mr.  Arnold  was  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  and  rather  fond  oi 
shooting,  his  interest  in  the  country  was  not  primarily  that  oi  I  sports- 
man. It  was  rather  the  devotion  which  inspired  his  favorite  modern 
poet  and  made  him  as  good  an  interpreter  of  Wordsworth  as  Words- 
worth was  an  Interpreter  of  nature.  Of  all  his  critical  writings  there  is 
none  more  full  of  perception,  as  there  La  Done  more  characteristic 

Matthew  Arnold,  than  the  Preface  t-»  the  Selections  from  Wordsworth. 
A  very  large  number  of    Matthew  Arnold's  letters  are  addressed  to 
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his  mother,  who  died  in  1873  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  having  survived 
her  famous  husband  more  than  thirty  years.  Every  one  knows  the 
poem  on  Eugby  Chapel,  and  can  learn  from  it  that  Matthew  Arnold 
revered  the  memory  of  his  father.  His  letters  to  his  mother  show  that 
his  father  was  rarely  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  Dr.  Arnold's  influence  upon  modern  thought  Dr. 
Arnold  is  chiefly  known  as  the  awful  pedagogue  of  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days."  Even  in  his  "Life "  by  Dean  Stanley  the  literary  side  of 
him  is  too  much  ignored.  It  was  upon  that  side  that  his  son  delighted 
to  dwell,  the  side  presented  in  the  "History  of  Rome"  and  the  "Thucy- 
dides."  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  live  to  complete  the  "History,"  which  has 
perhaps  suffered  from  the  popular  impression  that  the  early  annals  of 
Rome  are  all  a  myth,  that  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  said  so,  and  that 
there  is  no  use  in  bothering  about  them.  But  the  late  Professor  Free- 
man, no  mean  authority,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  book,  and  con- 
sidered Dr.  Arnold  to  be  a  true  historian.  And  if  anybody  wants  not 
to  study  the  text  of  Thucydides  from  the  point  of  minute  verbal 
scholarship,  but  to  read  the  greatest  of  all  historians  with  an  intelligent 
guide,  he  will  find  Dr.  Arnold  exactly  the  guide  he  wants. 

A  remarkable  proportion  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  members 
Mr.  Arnold  I  family.     But  perhaps  the  best  of  all  were  written 

Matthew  Arnold  when  lie  was  travelling.  They  give  all  the 
information  which  the  most  anxious  wife  could  require,  and  they  are 
trivial  or  dull.  It  is  certain,  both  from  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence, that  no  idea  of  publication  ever  entered  the  writer's  mind.  Yet 
Ler  will  cordially  thank  5£r&  Arnold  for  allowing  them  to 
appear.  Among  his  correspondents  outside  the  circle  of  the  Arnolds, 
Lad}  de  Rothschild  musl  teemed  peculiarly  fortunate.     In  writing 

to  her  Mr.  Arnold  .-■  been  always  at  his  best.     That,  how- 

oot  surprising.  For  while  there  were  qualities  in  Mr.  Arnold 
which  irresistibly  attracted  ladies  of  every  age,  there  Is  no  one  more 
capable  of  appreciating  at  the  Bame  time  his  intellect  and  his  character 
than  that  ablest,  mo  mplished,  and  most  sympathetic  of  women. 

In  these  Episioke  ad  FarmUarc  literature  occupies  a  comparatively 
all  place.     Nevertheless  th<  h  to  throw  an  interesting 

light  upon  Mr.  Arnold's  strength  and  weak]  a  critic.     At  the  so- 

called  Jubilee  Dinner  of  the  Oxford  Dnioo  in  L878,  the  late  Dr.  Liddon, 
in  proposing  the  tos  k  of  •■  Literature,"  for  which  Mr.  Arnold  was  to 

ond,  remarked  that  the  great  critic  had  taught  them  to  criticise 
elf.     Matthew  Arnold's  satire  was  never  barbed.     It  left  no 
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rankling  wound  behind  it,  and  many  of  his  victims  were  among  his 
warmest  admirers.  The  critical  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  was 
the  invaluable  gift  of  detecting  merit  below  the  surface.  He  liked  to 
praise  rather  than  to  blame,  as  all  good  critics  do.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  had  the  supreme  faculty  of  judgment.  He  ad- 
mired more  than  he  imitated  Sainte-Beuve.  The  dullest  man  cannot 
read  "Essays  in  Criticism"  without  having  his  mind  stimulated  and 
his  views  enlarged.  The  cleverest  man  cannot  read  the  "  Causeries  du 
Lundi  "  without  feeling  chastened  and  humiliated  by  that  vast  learning, 
that  infallible  taste,  that  exquisite  lucidity  of  style,  that  impregnable 
fortress  of  common  sense.  Writing  to  his  mother  from  London  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1848,  Matthew  Arnold  says : — 

"  I  have  just  finished  a  German  book  I  brought  with  me  here  ;  a  mixture  of 
poems  and  travelling  journal  by  Heinrich  Heine,  the  most  famous  of  the  young 
German  literary  set.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  power,  though  more  trick ;  however, 
he  has  thoroughly  disgusted  me.  The  Byronism  of  a  German,  of  a  man  trying  to 
be  gloomy,  cynical,  impassioned,  moqueur,  etc.,  all  a  lafois,  with  their  honest  bon- 
hommistic  language  and  total  want  of  experience  of  the  kind  that  Lord  Byron, 
an  English  peer  with  access  everywhere,  possessed,  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing 
in  the  world." 

Of  course  this  is  a  private  letter,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  real  view  of 
Heine  must  be  sought  in  his  essay  and  his  poem.  But  really  they  are 
almost  as  inadequate  as  this,  of  which  indeed  they  are  chiefly  an  ex- 
pansion. The  "  Reisebilder  "  contains  much  that  is  foolish,  and  much 
that  is  repulsive.  But  no  one  would  gather  from  the  passage  quoted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  wittiest  books  ever  written,  or  that  it  contained 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  world.  Heine  himself  may  be 
said  to  have  acknowledged  the  difficulty  about  the  language  by  rewrit- 
ing the  book  in  French.  He  certainly  never  pretended  to  be  an  aristo- 
crat, for  he  dwells  frequently  on  his  plebeian  origin,  and  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Sterne  rather  than  of  Byron. 

"Why  is  'Yillette'  disagreeable?"  This  question  was  put  by 
Matthew  Arnold  to  his  sister  on  the  1-ith  of  April,  1853.  And  he 
answers  it  himself  as  follows : — 

"  Because  the  writer's  mind  contains  nothing  but  hunger,  lvlvllion.  and 
rage,  and  therefore  that  is  all  she  can,  in  fart,  pal  int.)  her  book.  No  fine  writing 
can  hide  this  thoroughly,  and  it  will  bo  fatal  to  her  in  th<>  long  nm." 

Ee  then  proceeds  to  contrast  "Yillette*'  with  "  M  v  Novel,"  admitl 

witli  a  simplicity  which  seems  not  t«>  be  feigned,  that  ••  Bulwer'a  nature 
is  Dot  a  perfeol  one  either."     It  certainty  was  not,  even  According  to  tho 
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mundane  standard  of  fallen  man.  But  an  Oxford  scholar  like  Mr. 
Arnold  should  have  remembered  his  Aristotle :  ors  to  Sioti.  You 
establish  jour  fact  before  you  inquire  into  its  causes.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Hannah  More  before  the  outspread  Sonnets  of 
Milton  to  consider  why  they  were  so  bad.  Is  "  Villette  "  disagreeable? 
And  what  of  "Shirley,"  by  the  same  author?  Does  that,  too,  contain 
nothing  but  "  hunger,  rebellion,  and  rage  "  ?  Miss  Bronte  was  a 
woman  of  genius,  and  her  genius  forced  its  way  through  every 
disadvantage  of  material  circumstances  and  mental  training.  Bulwer 
was  a  clever,  highly  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  with  immense 
industry  and  consummate  skill,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  wealth 
and  station,  but  not  possessing  a  spark  of  the  true  inward  fire.  "  Sub- 
lime mediocrity"  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  Bulwer,  and 
Matthew  Arnold  preferred  him  to  Charlotte  Bronte.  On  the  22d  of 
September,  1864,  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  to  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  on  the 
volume  of  Tennyson's  poems  containing  "Enoch  Arden."  He  was  at 
first  inclined  to  write  a  review  of  it,  thinking — oddly  enough — that 
"Enoch  Arden  "  was  "the  best  thing  Tennyson  had  done."  He  gave 
up  the  task  because  he  feared  that  if  he  depreciated  Tennyson  he  would 
suspected  of  jealousy.     lie  wrote: — 

"  I  do  not  think  T  i  a  great  and  powerful  spirit  in  any  line,  as  Goethe 

was  in  the  line  of  modern  thought,  Wordsworth  in  that  of  contemplation,  Byron 

:  in  that  of  pa  don;  and  unless  a  pa  iallyapoetat  this  time  of  day, 

i:s  that,  my  interest  in  him   is  only  slight,   and  my  conviction  that  he  will  not 
finally  stand  high  to  firm.*1 

Loubtless  eccentric  to  put  Tennyson  below  Byron  than  to 
put  Bulwer  Lyttoo  above  Miss  Brontft 

But  there  must  have  nothing  wrong  with  a  critic,  who  could 

it  of  his  own  age  And  country,  a  man  only 
thirl  older  than  himself     May  it  not  be — I  speak  with  diffi- 

dence— that  Mr.  Arnold  expected  from  poetry  something  which  it  is 
not  the  function  of  poetry;  ,;     .Mr.  Arnold  did  notseem  to  feel — 

what  as  a  critic  he  surely  should  have  felt — that  he  had  to  account  for 

■  lain  how  a  man  wh  I  i  at  and    powerful 

spirit "  had  lo  b  of  educated  men,  had  become  a  cla    lc 

in  his  lifetime,  only  .  part  of  their  Ian  than  the  Bible  and 

If  the  true  poet  must  he  a!  ting  traps  or  con- 

■v  poem  i -  to  pro  imething,  thu  a 

:m,  and  'I  aota  i">"t.     But  it'  the  true 

y  be  to  expra  s  the  great  commonplaces  of  Life,  the  ohjec- 
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tion  that  Tennyson  has  not  a  "  line  "  falls  to  the  ground.  What  was 
Homer's  "line"?  What  was  Shakespeare's?  What  was  Keats's? 
They  were  on  their  own  lines;  they  were  themselves.  Even  if  we 
take  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  it  is  not  the  argumentative  verse  of  the 
"Excursion,"  but  such  pieces  as  "A  Slumber  did  my  Spirit  Seal," 
that  stamp  him  as  the  true  poet,  not  merely  the  metrical  philosopher. 
Lovely  and  melodious  as  so  much  of  Matthew  Arnold's  own  poetry  is, 
haunting  the  memory  like  a  strain  of  music,  he  is  best  when  he  is 
simplest:  when  he  draws  from  nature,  as  in  the  "  Scholar  Gypsy "  ;  or 
from  human  experience,  as  in  those  magic  verses — 

"  For  each  day  brings  its  petty  dust 
Our  soon  choked  souls  to  fill ; 
And  we  forget  because  we  must, 
And  not  because  we  will." 

If  Mr.  Arnold  liked  "  metaphysical  poetry,"  he  ought  to  have  revelled 
in  Browning.  But  he  did  not.  His  classic  taste  was  shocked,  as 
Tennyson's  also  was,  by  the  frequent  harshness  and  roughness  of  that 
undeniably  "powerful  spirit."  He  admired  Browning  just  when 
Browning  left  his  problems  and  wrote  with  true  simplicity. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  justly  proud  of  the  vogue  which  his  pet  phrases 
had,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  picked  up  by  educated 
men.  "The  writing  world  was,"  as  he  said,  particularly  fond  of  him. 
He  supplied  them  with  quotations,  and  they  were  not  ungrateful,  as 
he  points  out  in  his  inimitable  way.     He  writes  to  his  mother : — 

"  I  have  been  amused  by  getting  a  letter  from  Edward  Dicey,  asking  me,  in 
the  name  of  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph,'  to  give  them  a  notice  of 
Blake  the  artist,  and  to  name  my  own  price.  I  sent  a  civil  refusal,  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it  Lord  Lytton  was  right  in  saying  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vantage to  me  that  all  the  writing  world  have  a  kind  of  weakness  for  me,  even 
at  the  time  they  are  attacking  me." 

Afterwards  he  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  when 
Mr.  John  Morley  was  its  editor,  and  his  objection  to  anonymous 
writing,  which  had  been  very  strong,  disappeared.  Mr.  Disraeli  con 
gratulated  him  on  the  popularity  of  "Philistines,"  "Sweetness  and 
Light,"  and  the  rest  of  them.  This  was  a  real  compliment  coining 
from  a  master  of  many  phrases,  and  highly  appreciated  But  this  sort 
of  success  was  really  valuable  loss  in  itself  than  18  •  proof  that  his  books 
were  read.  "  Philistines"  is  from  the  German,  "  Sweetness  and  Light  " 
from  Swift    The  description  of  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to 

"Essays  in  Criticism"  was  his  own,  and  will  he  read  with  pleasure,  like- 
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11  Dover  Beach,"  while  the  English  language  endures.  There  is  nothing 
more  interesting  in  these  pages  than  the  account  of  Mr.  Arnold's  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Disraeli  at  Aston  Clinton,  the  late  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild's  house  in  Buckinghamshire.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  unaffect- 
edly liked  and  admired  men  of  letters,  and  whose  sense  of  humor  never 
slumbered,  was  at  his  best  with  Matthew  Arnold.  With  him  he  was 
not  only  courteous,  as  he  was  not  always,  but  simple  and  sincere,  as  he 
was  seldom.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Disraeli's  beautiful  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death  of  Cobden,  quoted  in  Mr.  Morley's 
biography,  will  find  that  on  this  occasion  he  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion in  private.  "He  was  born  a  statesman,  and  his  reasoning  is  always 
like  a  statesman's,  and  striking."  Being  reminded  that  he  had  met  Mr. 
Arnold  some  years  before,  Mr.  Disraeli  said : — 

"  '  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.  At  that  time  I  had  a  great  respect  for  the  name 
you  bore,  but  you  yourself  were  little  known.  Now  you  are  well  known.  You 
have  made  a  reputation,  but  you  will  go  further  yet.  You  have  a  great  future 
before  you,  and  you  deserve  it.'" 

Could  anything  have  been  better  said?  Having  acknowledged  the 
compliment)  Mr.  Arnold  referred  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  abandonment  of 
literature  for  politic 

u  'Yes,'  he  replied,  '  one  doos  not  settle  those  things  for  one's  self,  and  politics 
and  literature  both  ire  very  attractive  ;  still.  In  the  one,  one's  work  Lasts,  and  in 

tin-  otlxr  it  <lu<sn't.'     II«-  went  00  to  MJ  th.it  he  had  given  Op  literature  because 

ai  not  one  of  thoa  in  <l'>  two  thinga  at  once,  but  that  he  ad- 

mired  moat  the  men  like  Cicero,  who  oonkLM 

There  is  no  "Life "of  Lord  1>        osfield  excepl   Mr.   Froude's  little 

and  there  probably  never  will  be.     But  among  all  the  scattered 

notices  of  that  eminent  and  extraordinary  man  In  the  political  memo- 

of  his  generation,  I  do  not  know  one  which  exhibits  him  in  so 

a  light  as  does  this  spontaneous  and  contemporaneous  Letter 

from  M  Arnold  to  his  mother. 

Wnen  Mr.  Arnold  returned  from  the  United  Slates  full  of  del 
the  unbounded  courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which  he  had  been 

ry  of  the  late  M  p.  Barnum. 
in.  he  said,  had  invited  him  to  his  house  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "  Von,  sir,  are  a  celebrity.  I  am  a  notoriety.  We  ought 
to  be  acquainted. n  M  I  could  n't  go,"  he  added,  "but  it.  was  very  nice 
of  liim."  The  letters  do  not  deal  much  with  the  private  lives  of  public 
men.     Tb  far  tie-  mo  t  part  coneemed  either  with  higher  or  more 

homely  topics.     But  th<         a  charming  and  most  characteri  tioanec 
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dote  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which  is 
too  good  to  he  passed  over.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
the  2d  of  February,  186-1,  and  it  refers  once  more  to  Aston  Clinton  a 
house  where  he  always  liked  to  stay  : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  a  rather  difficult  task  of  it  in  his  sermon,  for  op- 
posite to  him  was  ranged  all  the  house  of  Israel,  and  he  is  a  man  who  likes  to 
make  things  pleasant  to  those  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with.  He  preached  on 
Abraham,  his  force  of  character  and  his  influence  on  his  family  ;  he  fully  saved 
his  honor  by  introducing  the  mention  of  Christianity  three  or  four  times,  but 
the  sermon  was  in  general  a  sermon  which  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  could  re- 
ceive. His  manner  and  delivery  are  well  worth  studying,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  heard  him.  A  truly  emotional  spirit  he  undoubtedly  has  beneath  his  outside 
of  society-haunting  and  men-pleasing,  and  each  of  the  two  lives  he  leads  gives 
him  the  more  zest  for  the  other.  Any  real  power  of  mind  he  has  not.  Some  of 
the  thinking,  or  pretended  thinking,  in  his  sermon  was  sophistical  and  hollow 
beyond  belief.  I  was  interested  in  finding  how  instinctively  Lady  de  Rothschild 
had  seized  on  this.  His  chaplain  told  me,  however,  that  I  had  not  heard  liini  at 
his  best,  as  he  certainly  preached  under  some  constraint." 

Neither  bishop  nor  chaplain  held  the  opinion,  which  a  clergyman 
ought  to  hold,  that  the  way  to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

There  are  in  these  volumes  no  letters  to  the  late  Lord  Coleridge, 
who  was  perhaps  Mr.  Arnold's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend.  They 
happened  to  meet  in  America,  and  Mr.  Arnold  describes  himself  as 
embarrassed  at  the  unction  of  the  eulogies  bestowed  upon  him  in 
public  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Lord  Coleridge  was  a 
various  man,  a  great  orator,  a  great  social  personage,  a  man  of  letters 
even  more  than  of  law,  an  admirable  talker,  but,  above  all,  a  consum- 
mate master  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  A  letter  from  Matthew  Arnold  to 
his  wife,  written  in  1851,  contains  a  delicious  reference  to  a  review  of 
his  own  poems  by  the  future  Chief  Justice : — 

"  My  love  to  J.  D.  C.  [John  Duke  Coleridge],  and  tell  him  that  the  limited 
circulation  of  the  '  Christian  Remembrancer '  makes  the  unquestionable  vicions- 
ness  of  his  article  of  little  importance.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  gratified  to  think 
that  it  is  so." 

This  is  in  the  true  Coleridgean  style,  and  quite  perfect  in  its  way.  But 
of  course  it  must  not  be  taken  as  ail  expression  of  annoyance  or  resent- 
ment. Matthew  Arnold  was  never  spitef ul,  and  hardly  ever  angry. 
It  was  his  fun,  and  his  fun  was  always  irresistible 

Mr.  Arnold's  politics  are,  I  suppose,  as  well  known  in  America  as 
tl tey  are  here.  They  were  rather  French  than  English,  He  adopted 
early  in  life,  and  retained  to  the  end,  the  opinion  that  his  own  oountiy 
was  intellectually  behind  France;  that  the  French  were  logical  whetvas 
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we  were  not ;  and  that  there  was  a  serious  danger  in  the  British  prefer- 
ence for  common  sense,  or  the  rule  of  thumb,  to  principles  and  ideas. 
The  soil;  of  prejudice  embodied  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  celebrated  dictum  that 
this  country  is  not  governed  by  logic,  but  by  Parliament,  he  held  to 
be  mischievous  clap-trap,  if  indeed  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  laughing  in 
his  sleeve.  It  is  curious  that  with  this  turn  of  mind  he  should  have 
been  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Burke,  with  whom  the  British 
Constitution  was  an  idol,  not  to  say  a  fetish.  Perhaps  he  was  capti- 
vated and  carried  away  by  the  "grand  style"  of  that  splendid  and 
princely  writer.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Arnold,  though  he  called 
himself  first  a  Liberal  and  afterward  a  Liberal-Unionist,  never  be- 
longed to  any  political  party.  Although  he  liked  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
private, — and  no  wonder, — he  called  him  a  charlatan  in  reference  to  his 
public  career.  In  Mr.  Gladstone  he  had  no  confidence,  believing  him 
to  be  swayed  by  ecclesiastical  bias,  at  the  mercy  of  fitful  enthusiasm, 
and  opposed  to  real  freedom  of  thought  While  he  wrote  warmly  in 
praise  of  Burke's  attachment  to  his  native  land,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  liberality  of  his  Irish  policy  was  unaffected  by  the  general  reaction 
of  his  opinions  after  1789,  he  would  not  hear  of  Home  Eule.  The  fact 
is,  that  although  he  took  an  interest  in  politics  from  time  to  time,  and 
always  interested  others  when  lie  wrote  about  thorn,  lie  treated  them, 
as  he  v.  A  entitled  to  do,  piecemeal  and  in  a  desultory  fashion. 

He  made  too  little  allowance  Cor  men  who  hail  to  acl  and  to  do  the 
best  th  dd  with  the  imperf eel  t  their  disposal     "I  hold," 

•e,  in  a  sentence  printed  under  the  clever  caricature  of  him 
in  "Vanity  Fair,"    "I  hold  that  the  critic  should  keep  out  of  the 

<>n  of  immediate  practi  Fortunately  for  mankind  he  did  not 

follow  his  own  maxim   in   |  Jn    politics  he  certainly  did.     But 

■  and  again,  with  the  true  critical  insight,  he  drew  the  mental  por- 

ild  have  drawn  it.     In  ls70  the 

:'   Oxford,  which   he  loved  and  served,  conferred  upon 

him  an   hono  and   made  him,  according  to  the  rather 

.i-d   form   in   such   i  a    Doctor  of  Civil    Law.     Lord   Salis 

bury,  as  Chancellor  of   tl  ided   at  the  ceremony, 

and  in  Mr.  A  mold's  opinion  performed  bis  part  very  welL  Concerning 
him  Mr.  Arnold  writes  to  his  mother: — 

'ii  man,  though,  and  chiefly  from'  hit  want  of  anj  true 

and    exp>  of   literatoi  at    function,     Religion  lie 

i  .,  and  phj  Ic  >i   cienoe  he  know  • ;  but  the  immen  le  work  between  the  two, 
which  la  for  Literature  to  accompli  ih,  he  knowi  nothing  <>f,  and  all  liis  I 

to 
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pointed  this  way.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  full  of  the  great  future  for  physical 
science,  and  begging  the  University  to  make  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  to  resign 
in luh  of  her  literary  studies;  on  the  other  hand  he  was  full — almost  defiantly 
full — of  counsels  and  resolves  for  retaining  and  upholding  the  old  ecclesiastical 
and  dogmatic  form  of  religion.  From  a  juxtaposition  of  this  kind  nothing  but 
shocks  and  collisions  can  come  ;  and  I  know  no  one,  indeed,  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke shocks  and  collisions  than  men  like  Lord  Salisbury." 

All  this  is  profoundly  true,  though  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
ordinary  praise  and  abuse  of  the  present  Prime  Minister.  People  argue 
that  Lord  Salisbury  is  a  man  of  letters  because  he  can  write  a  good  style. 
They  forget  that  he  was  a  journalist  when  journalists  were  required  to 
know  the  English  language.  If  any  one  will  turn  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
address,  delivered  at  Oxford  as  President  of  the  British  Association  in 
1894,  he  will  see  how  thoroughly  Matthew  Arnold  understood  the  man. 
Religious  equality  has  been  enforced  at  Oxford  in  spite  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury ;  and  religion,  being  left  to  its  own  resources,  is  more  powerful  there 
than  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  compulsory  and  conservative  orthodoxy. 
Physical  science  is  amply  recognized.  But  one  change  there  has  been 
which  neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Mr.  Arnold  in  1870  foresaw, — Oxford 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  specialists.  Philologists  and  physiolo- 
gists, historians  and  lawyers,  geologists  and  theologians,  have  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  idea  of  a  liberal  education  a  multitude  of  narrow  and 
technical  schools  for  cramming  the  memory  and  starving  the  intellect. 
The  old  education  may  have  been  defective.  But  at  least  it  was  an 
education,  and  not  an  apprenticeship. 

When  he  was  in  Rome  in  1865,  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  to  his 
mother : — 

"  Here  in  Italy  one  feels  that  all  time  spent  out  of  Italy  by  tourists  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  is — human  life  being  so  short — time  mis- 
spent.    Greece  and  parts  of  the  East  are  the  only  other  places  to  go  to." 

Thousands,  from  Goethe  to  Mr.  Foker,  must  have  felt  the  same  about 
Italy.  But  Matthew  Arnold  discovered  twenty  years  later  that  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  East,  was  worth  a  visit.  His  letters  tram 
America  are  naturally  more  interesting  to  English  than  to  American 
readers.     One  to  his  younger  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Wodehon  M  ■ 

graphic  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  time  was  spent.  It  was  writ- 
ten from  the  Union  Club,  Chicago,  January  21,  1884 : — 

"  We  got  heir  late  last  night.  "We are  itaj  tog  a  Ith  a  great  bookseller,  who  li 
also  a  general  and  Is  always  called  General  M'Clurg.    Bereallj  was  made  a  genera] 

in  the   Civil   War,  being  a  brisk  and   prominent  man,  but  it  i-i  odd  to  aiMressa 

bookseller  ns  General.    We  arrived  at  the  station  at  eight  in  tb<<  evening,  and 
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drove  to  his  house.  After  a  hasty  dinner  he  hurried  me  off  to  a  reception  at 
the  Literary  Club,  explaining  to  me  on  the  way  that  I  should  have  to  make  a 
speech.  This  was  the  programme.  The  hundred  members  of  the  club  were 
gathered  together  when  we  arrived.  The  president  received  me,  and  then  the 
whole  club  filed  out  to  supper,  I  standing  by  the  president  and  being  presented 
to  each  member  and  shaking  hands  with  him  as  he  passed  me.  The  supper-table 
was  splendidly  decorated  with  flowers.  I  was  put  in  a  great  chair  by  the  presi- 
dent, and,  having  just  dined,  bad  to  go  through  the  whole  course  from  oysters  to 
ice,  with  plenty  of  champagne.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  week  of  good  houses  (I 
consider  myself  now  as  an  actor,  for  my  managers  take  me  about  with  theatrical 
tickets,  at  reduced  rates,  over  the  railways,  and  the  tickets  have  Matthew  Arnold 
troupe  printed  on  them)." 

Mr.  Arnold  gave  the  American  people  of  his  best.  He  told  Mr. 
Russell  that  he  would  rather  be  remembered  by  the  lectures  he  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  than  by  any  other  of  his  compositions  in 
prose.  He  did  not  altogether  like  lecturing.  He  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  addressing  large  audiences,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  management  of  his  voice.  But  the  kindness  of  his  reception 
was  such  that,  as  his  letters  show,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  Prefatory  Note  to  these  volumes,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Matthew  Arnold's  theology,  uonce  the  subject  of  some 
just  criticism,  seems  now  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment;  for 
indeed  his  nature  was  essentially  religious."  Mr.  Russell's  Note,  as  he 
fcly  calls  it,  is  so  good  that  one  hesitates  to  find  fault  with  any- 
thing it  contains.  But  this  sentence  introduces  so  many  controversial 
qu<  and  b  i  distinctly  upon  a  most  significant  part  of  Mr. 

An;"!':  ■  work,  that  :t  cannot  1"'  passed  over  in  Bilence.     I  re- 

tfully  demur  to  the  Logic.  That  Mr.  Arnold's  nature  was  essen- 
tially religious  his  life  and  writings  alike  prove.  But  does  it  follow 
thatbecau  i    jentially  religious  his  theology  should  be 

a  matter  of  comparatively  little  moment?     That  is  rather  a  cynical 
tioo  between  theology  and  religion.     An  irreligious 
man  could  written  Paul  and  Protestantism/1  or  "Lit- 

an'l  Dogma,  "God  and  the  Bible."     Matthew    Arnold's 

theology  was  not  original.     It   was   the   theology  of    Ewald   and   of 
.in.  men  of  greal  power  and  Learning,  who  musl  be  refuted  by  argu- 
id  not.  dismi  ith  an  epithet     By  his  adroit  use  of  the  ad- 

Mr.  1:  of  three  \ olumes  in  one  syllable, 

[1  r,  probable  that  by  Mr.  Arnold's  theol  meant,  not 

opinions,  but  his  methods  j  not  his  theology  proper,  but  his  theolo- 

oould  hardly  be  rais<  A     We  have  all  in  our 
ed  more  or  L<  and  unprofitable  essays  upon  tin; 
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thesis  that  ridicule  is  (or  is  not)  a  test  of  truth.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
propose  to  repeat  my  offence.  But  it  so  happens  that  in  one  of  these 
very  letters  Mr.  Arnold  endeavors  to  show,  with  obvious  sincerity, 
that  the  criticism  upon  his  theological  manner  was  not  "just."  The 
passage  occurs  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Miss  Arnold.  He  belonged  to 
a  very  orthodox  family,  and  in  religious  matters  his  foes  were  those  of 
his  own  household.     In  1874  he  writes  : — 

"  There  is  a  levity  which  is  altogether  evil ;  but  to  treat  miracles  and  the  com- 
mon anthropomorphic  ideas  of  God  as  what  one  may  lose  and  yet  keep  one's 
hope,  courage,  and  joy,  as  what  are  not  really  matters  of  life  and  death  in  the 
keeping  or  losing  of  them,  this  is  desirable  and  necessary,  if  one  holds,  as  I  do, 
that  the  common  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  God  and  the  reliance  on  miracles 
must  and  will  inevitably  pass  away.  This  I  say  not  to  pain  you,  but  to  make  my 
position  clear  to  you." 

Nobody  who  reads  that  passage  can  doubt  that  the  writer  meant  every 
word  he  wrote,  and  the  irresistible  inference  is  that  in  all  his  theologi- 
cal works — if  indeed  they  are  to  be  so  designated — he  intended  to  free 
religion  from  what  he  considered  injurious  to  it.  The  expression 
which  of  all  that  he  wrote  gave  the  deepest  offence,  and  which  need 
not  be  repeated,  he  withdrew  on  finding  that  it  had  inflicted  especial 
pain  upon  the  distinguished  philanthropist  who  was  associated  with  it 
Even  in  this  letter  to  his  sister  Mr.  Arnold  could  not  refrain  from  one 
retaliatory  blow  at  his  accusers.  "The  religious  world  which  com- 
plains of  me,"  he  says,  "would  not  read  me  if  I  treated  my  subject  as 
they  say  it  ought  to  be  treated."  When  Samuel  Eogers  was  re- 
proached for  saying  disagreeable  things,  he  replied :  "  I  have  a  very  low 
voice,  and  if  I  did  not  say  disagreeable  things  nobody  would  hear 
what  I  said."  Some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  critics  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Pascal.  The  profundity  of  Pascal's  genius  was  only  equalled  by 
the  fervor  of  his  piety.  Yet  in  his  "  Provincial  Letters,"  which  deal 
entirely  with  theological  subjects,  he  exhausts  the  resources  of  wit  and 
irony  in  making  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  ridiculous.  Mr.  I 
may  reply  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  are  false,  while  the  opinions 
of  "the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloueester  "  are  true.  But  that  is 
hardly  the  point. 

Many  years  before  Mr.  Arnold  himself  took  up  religious  Bubjeets 
he  fell  in  with  Greg's  "Creed  of  Christendom,"  and  thus  wrote  oi  it  to 
his  mother  in  1868  : — 

"Greg's  mistake  Ywa  in  representing  to  his  imagination  the  existence  oi  a 
great  body  of  people  excluded  from  the  consolations  of  the  Bible  bj  the  popular 
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Protestant  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  That  is  stuff.  The  mass  of  people  take 
from  the  Bible  what  suits  them,  and  quietly  leave  on  one  side  all  that  does  not. 
He,  like  so  many  other  people,  does  not  apprehend  the  vital  distinction  between 
religion  and  criticism." 

Those  were  just  the  people  whom  Mr.  Arnold's  treatment  of  the  Bible 
especially  irritated.  They  were  conventional  without  being  serious. 
He  was  serious  without  being  conventional.  They  took  his  humor  for 
flippancy  because  their  own  flippancy  was  devoid  of  humor.  The 
essential  connection  of  humor  and  reverence  can  be  missed  by  no 
student  of  literature  and  of  life.  No  one  could  be  more  nobly  serious 
than  Mr.  Arnold,  as  in  his  poetry,  which  is  the  best  and  the  most 
enduring  part  of  him.  But  there  are  delusions,  absurd  as  well  as 
pernicious,  for  which  laughter  is  the  proper  cure.  When  Yoltaire 
exposed  religious  persecution  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  civilized 
mankind,  he  did  a  real  service  to  religion  as  well  as  to  humanity.  I 
remember  a  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford  exhorting  us  to 
"hold  fast  to  the  integrity  of  our  anthropomorphism."  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  dose  of  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  been  good  alike 
for  him.  and  for  his  congregation. 

Not  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  without  prejudices.     Far  from  it.     He 
did  not  like  Nonconformists.     Referring  to  James  Montgomery,  the 
Moravian  hymn-writer,  he  says:    "Of  all  dull,  stagnant,  unedifying 
of  middle-class  Dissent}  which  en vironed  Montgomery, 
to  me  the  stu]  In  his  hatred  of  Dissent  and  of  the  mid- 

Mr.   Arnold  was  at  least  impartial     For  while  on  the  one 
hand  1  •  clergyman's  son,  he  certainly  belonged  to  the  middle 

II''  •.-...-■  too  fond  of  classification    He  should  have  remembered 
his  i  :cellent  saying  that  in  England  there  is  no  such  sharp  divi- 

>me  Continental  countries.     The 

midd  D  does  not  divide  his  time  I  d  sanding  liis 

ring  lii  X<>r  do  " aristocrats "  all  eat  off  gold 

plat'*,  f  tnptuou  'TV  day,  and  entertain  reasonable  doubts  <>f 

their  own  paternity.     The  House  of  Lords  is  likeadul]  ami  empty 

House  "f  ('•■Minions.     The  working-men  in  tin-  House  of  Commons  are 

much  tin-  same  b  oepl  that,  it"  anything,  they  have  rather 

ter  manners.    Et  is  true  that  when  Mi-.  Arnold  thus  wrote  of  Dissent, 

I I  eluded  from  the  I  fniversities,  or  at  all  events 

<>f  honor  and  emolument  therein.     But  Dr.  Martinean  is  a 

more  l<Mm<-<l  man  and  a  m<  rtle  thinker  than  Mr.  Arnold. 

Matthew  Arnold  never  for  ;i  moment  forgot  that  Ik-  was  his  father's 
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son.     In  1855,  when  he  was  thirty -two,  his  mother  found  and  sent  him 
a  letter  of  his  father's.     He  acknowledged  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

"I  ought  before  this  to  have  thanked  you  for  sending  the  letter,  which  is 
ennobling  and  refreshing,  as  everything  which  proceeds  from  him  always  is,  be- 
sides the  pathetic  interest  of  the  circumstances  of  its  writing  and  finding.  I  think 
he  was  thirty -five  when  that  letter  was  written  ;  and  how  he  had  forecast  and 
revolved,  even  then,  the  serious  interests  and  welfare  of  his  children — at  a  time 
when,  to  many  men,  their  children  are  still  little  more  than  playthings !  He 
might  well  hope  to  bring  up  children,  when  he  made  that  bringing-up  so  distinctly 
his  thought  beforehand  ;  and  we  who  treat  the  matter  so  carelessly  and  lazily — 
we  can  hardly  expect  ours  to  do  more  than  grow  up  at  hazard,  not  be  brought  up 
at  all.  But  this  is  just  what  makes  him  great — that  he  was  not  only  a  good  man 
saving  his  own  soul  by  righteousness,  but  that  he  carried  so  many  others  with 
him  in  his  hand  and  saved  them,  if  they  would  let  him,  along  with  himself." 

Dr.  Arnold  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  his  M  History  of 
Eome  "  a  fragment,  and  his  work  at  Rugby  incomplete.  The  true 
presentment  of  him  is  given  by  Dean  Stanley  rather  than  by  Judge 
Hughes.  His  system  of  school  management  he  introduced  from  "Win- 
chester, adding  only  the  sermon  to  the  cane.  His  ideas  of  political 
philosophy  were  much  more  interesting  and  remarkable.  Like  his 
son,  he  was  considered  a  heretic  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Stanley,  who  ought  to  know,  says  he  was  a  Broad  Church- 
man. But  he  held  the  theory  that  Church  and  State  were  two  aspects 
of  the  same  thing :  that  the  Church  was  the  State  on  its  ecclesiastical 
side,  and  that  the  State  was  the  Church  on  its  political  side.  Noncon- 
formists were  erring  brethren,  who  really  belonged  to  the  Church, 
although  they  chose  to  reject  its  ministrations.  But  those  who  wore 
not  Christians  were  outside  the  State  as  well  as  the  Church,  and,  though 
entitled  to  protection  because  they  paid  taxes,  had  no  right  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  or  even  to  vote.  While  Matthew  Arnold  travelled  a  long 
way  beyond  his  father's  theological  ceremonies,  and  was  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  he  inherited  and  adopted 
Dr.  Arnold's  invincible  faith  in  truth,  righteousness,  and  innocence. 
No  line  of  his  poetry  suggests  anything  but  w  hat  is  Lovely  and  oi  j 
report.  No  act  of  his  life  could  have  been  condemned  hy  the  puritan 
rigor  of  his  father.      From  his  father  also  he  derived  nuieh  of  his  inbred 

6  and  literary  sense.     Dr.  Arnold's  style  is  always  lucid,  dignified, 

and  impressive.     His  mind  was  steeped   in   that   standard  and   toneh- 

Btone  of   perfection,  the   literature  <>f    Athens.       Plato   and   Thueulides 

were    the    favorite   of    tin1    father;     Homer   and   Sophoeles   of   the   son. 

Greece  is  justified  Of  her  children. 

Ill BRBSBT    WOODFIILD    PAUL, 


EEMIXISCENCES  OF  AN  EDITOR 

I  have  been  in  newspaper  work  for  abont  thirty  years.  I  have 
held  places  of  various  grades  of  responsibility  on  daily  journals  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Boston.  I  have  been 
reporter,  correspondent,  managing  editor.  I  have  assisted  the  sporting 
editor,  taken  assignments  from  the  dramatic  critic,  and  risen  to  the  alti- 
tude of  "  writing  brevier."  To  say  that  I  have  been  in  and  of  nearly  a 
generation  of  American  newspaper  life  would  be  less  than  the  truth,  for  I 
agree  with  a  philosophic  fellow- worker  who  fixed  the  term  of  a  genera- 
tion of  newspaper  men  at  thirteen  years.  They  do  come  and  go  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  some  of  us  who  are  already  in  the  third  cycle 
of  char  1  like  apologizing  either  for  our  perverse  inability  to  die, 

or  for  our  incapacity  to  find  Borne  more  profitable  sphere  of  effort     I 

felt  th;-  the  other  day.  when  (in  my  hearing)  a  sueeessful   physi- 

cian, who  began  life  as  a  reporter,  spoke  very  scornfully  of  the  news- 
paper man   who   had    not    .  Ugh    to    discover   that   the    talents 

I'd   to   earn  him  a  bare  living   in  "  journalism  "  would   bring   him 

itia]  rewards  in  any  other  bus  or  prof ession,     I  suppose  it, 

musthi  ich  idea  that  was  at  the  root  of  Borace  Greeley's 

1   objection   kO   paying  any  man  a  .-alary  of  more  than   twenty-live 

doll.  ;  it  being  his  opinion  that  if  ;m  employee  of  a  newspaper 

than  that  he  OUght  to  strike  on;   for  himself.      Consid- 

erinj  number  of  second-  ami  third-rate  newspaper  men  who  have 

ma<:  sputations  in  politics,  have  adorned  Presidential  cabi- 

Lfl  their  mark   generally  in   the  public  life  of  the  country, 
the,.  nothing    Wrong    with   the    old    hands   at   tin; 

he];  bo  can  find  nothing  better  to  do. 

1  ■  '  .  i  the  |  of  the  pre  enl  in 

iper-making  or  anyt]  the  fact  cannot  well  Deign  ired 

•  on  the  daily  press  of  l 895  the  qualities  that  are  acquired  by  train- 

;»<-ji'-n<'e  count   for  l--s  than  they  did  even  twenty  yean  I 

and   i  owledge  of  public  men  mid 

affairs  ■•  ;i.  <  d    to    In-    ii.scfu]    in    i  apCT  offices,    but    it    lias 

a  talent  for  \  igorous  writing    to 
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be  the  most  lasting  kind  of  journalistic  capital.  That  is  significant  of 
other  things  besides  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
press,  for,  in  truth,  the  conductors  of  newspapers  have  merely  changed 
the  character  of  their  wares  to  suit  their  public.  A  man  may  aspire  to 
the  highest  position  that  a  newspaper  offers  in  these  days  without  know- 
ing anything  about  the  principles  contended  for  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  without  being  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  concerning  the  division 
of  parties  at  the  Presidential  election  of  184-i.  The  few  who  want  to 
know  anything  about  Nullification  or  Abolition  turn  to  books,  not  to 
newspapers.  Such  words  stand  for  controversies  whose  fires  are  spent 
at  last,  and  for  movements  whose  work  is  done.  But  none  of  the 
newer  controversies  has  had  the  power  to  stir  men's  souls  like  these ; 
and,  since  1877,  nobody  save  some  casual  crank  has  dared  to  interject 
into  public  discussion  an  issue  involving  the  tremendous  possibility  of 
civil  war.  If  newspapers  do  less  to  mould  public  opinion  than  they 
used  to  do,  it  is  probably  because  the  political  questions  of  our  day 
are  such  that  most  people  feel  capable  of  judging  their  merits  for 
themselves. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  Press  Club,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  listened  to  the  grandiloquent  statement  that  there  is  no  newspaper  in 
the  country  which  is  deliberately  written  down  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual level  of  the  lowest  class  of  its  actual  or  possible  purchasers. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  people  who  think  that  here  in  New  York 
at  least  we  have  changed  all  that.  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  radical  change  in  this  respect :  if  the  statement  was 
true  in  1880,  it  is  true  to-day.  But  I  confess  to  a  rooted  scepticism 
about  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  that  goes  to  the  making  of  news- 
papers. I  have  known  of  quixotic  sacrifices  being  made  in  newspaper 
management  for  what  is  called  "principle,"  but  in  my  own  experience 
the  only  uniform  rule  of  conduct  for  an  editor  was  to  avoid  libellous 
matter  and  keep  the  standard  of  decency  at  about  the  level  presumed  to 
be  that  demanded  by  the  average  reader.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  aver- 
age man — and  woman,  too — can  stand  more  in  the  \\;i  mieious 
reporting  than  they  used  bo  da  T  tie  problems  explored  in  litera- 
ture, and  spread  out  at  large  with  extreme  frankness  in  w  idely-eireu- 
latcd  novels,  indicate  a  breaking-down  of  the  moral  censorship  to  which 
newspapers  had  toconform  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Theoneooher- 
cut  theory  of  newspaper  management  is  to  make  the  kind  of  sheet  that 

sells  best       Now  that    the    m<»iiient«  his  issues  whieh  .shook   and    nearly 

shattered  the  younger  Republic  are  out  of  the  way,  and  the  issues  that 
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may  shake  it  again  have  not  jet  taken  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  great  editor  is  the  man  who  can  cater  most  successfully  to  the 
desire  of  the  many -headed  public  to  be  startled,  excited,  or  amused  by 
his  manner  of  presenting  the  daily  happenings  of  a  world  that  can 
always  produce  a  fair  average  of  notable  phases  of  wickedness  and  folly. 
Most  of  the  great  editors  who  left  their  mark  on  the  last  generation 
were  able  and  powerful  pamphleteers  :  in  some  cases  very  little  more. 
There  are  interesting  survivals  of  this  type  with  us  yet ;  but  the  success- 
ful editors  who  are  the  characteristic  product  of  our  time  are  merely 
capable  police  reporters  with  a  larger  field  This  species  has  been 
evolved  in  harmony  with  the  familiar  law  of  correspondence  between 
the  hour  and  the  man.  With  it  has  also  come  what  is  to  the  old 
stagers  in  the  business  the  most  peculiar  of  contemporary  newspaper 
phenomena — the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  publication  office.  That 
the  new  editor  could  be  but  half  a  success  without  a  resourceful  pub- 
lisher, needs  but  a  little  reflection  to  make  plain.  I  think  we  stood  at 
the  dividing  of  the  ways  some  thirteen  years  ago.  About  that  time 
the  New  York  newspaper  that  could  boast  most  securely  of  its  circula- 
tion was  the  one  to  who  lie  great  art  of  condensation  was 
rt  vigorously  and  intelligently  applied.  It  was  accepted  as  the 
Lei  of  a  daily  journal  Cor  busy  men.  It  dictated  its  own  terms  to 
the  adv<  of  whose  announcements  it  kept  in  strict 
subject]  the  demands  of  its  reading-space,  and  with  whose  sup- 
that  it  could  easily  dispense,  making 
a  cl«  ient  profit  on  circulation  alone  It  seemed  for  a  while 
that  th  the  dominating  type  of  the  successful  American 
just  then  there  came  to  New  York  a  very  clever  man 

Lade  Up  his  mind  to  en-.  -paper  on  totally 

different  lini  .     The  kind  of  matter  that  was  daily  Berved  up  under  his 

mptuouslv  designated  in  the  newspaper  world  as 

ipdoodle,"   and   other   things   of   like   import,    and  a  very 

led  for  this  alleged  libel  on  metropolitan  intel- 
B  frtly  appeared  that  the  thing  had  "come  to  stay." 

triment  was  conducted  amid  what 
.•••I  a  perfect  chaos  of  and  on  it  wen-  laid  with 

apidity  of  a  fortune. 

iper  men  '  Ives  why  b  brilliant  sue- 

he«-n  achieved  in  the  teeth  of  all  their  conception  of 
wh;.'  1  explanations  •  irthcomi 

i  had  ail  been  overrating  the  intelligence 
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of  our  public, — writing  over  their  heads,  so  to  speak, — and  that  this 
man  had  merely  profited  by  a  fact  known  aforetime  to  philosophers 
and  quack-medicine  vendors,  that  people  are  mostly  fools.  Then  there 
were  the  pictures, — very  bad  pictures  it  is  true, — but  still  afford- 
ing the  kind  of  aid  to  rudimentary  intelligence  that  suggested  to 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard  the  idea  that  the  new  journalism  should  be 
called  the  illustrated-alphabet  style.  To  convey  to  the  infant  mind 
the  significance  of  the  symbol  called  "A,"  it  is  usual  to  say  that  "  A  was 
an  Archer  who  shot  at  a  frog,"  and  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  parties  to  this  transaction  there  is  presented  a  picture  of  the 
archer  and  another  of  the  frog.  But  New  York  had  known  sensation- 
alism— even  vapid  sensationalism — in  its  newspapers  before,  and  re- 
markable outbreaks  of  pictorial  art  had  from  time  to  time  been  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  established  sheets  that  were  most  scornful  of  the  new 
departure.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proved  to  be  that  it  was  no  mere 
passing  ebullition  of  extravagance,  more  or  less  consciously  feigned  to 
attract  notice  and  to  promote  circulation.  It  was  a  deliberately  chosen 
and  consistently  pursued  method  of  making  a  newspaper  interesting 
and  readable,  and  greater  even  than  its  success  with  the  public  has  been 
its  success  in  compelling  the  imitation  of  those  who  most  disliked  and 
despised  it.  If  the  accepted  explanation  of  this  success  be  true,  if  it 
were  merely  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  great  public  of  the 
East  Side  had  for  the  first  time  been  supplied  with  a  newspaper  on  a 
level  with  their  intelligence,  one  wonders  why  journals  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere,  appealing  to  quite  a  different  class  of  readers,  should  be 
carried  away  by  its  influence.  If  the  cynics  are  right  in  claiming  that 
there  is  not  a  great  difference  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  eleva- 
tion of  Murray  Hill  and  that  of  Avenue  B,  the  phenomenon  becomes 
less  puzzling. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  success  of  the  new  method  of 
newspaper-making  was  greatly  aided  by  a  conspicuous  political  blunder 
opportunely  made  by  one  great  daily  journal  and  an  equally  notable 
business  blunder  made  by  another.  Knowing  something  of  the  per- 
sonal reasons  that  actuated  the  first,  I  am  often  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  the  ideal  type  of  a  condensed  newspaper  might  have  survived, 
vigorous  and  alert,  to  dispute  the  suffrages  of  the  people  with  the  many • 
sheeted  and  diffuse  media  of  small-beer  chronicles,  if  I  great  public 

man  had  Dot  forgotten  tO  send  B  great  editor  •   promised   invitation    to 

dinner.    From  the  earliest  emergence  of  the  great  man,  the  two  bad 

been  mutually  antipathetic,  and  slights  and  wrongs,  real  or  fancied, 
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had  widened  the  breach.  But  a  common  friend,  a  man  of  tact  and 
resource,  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  editor  a  promise  to  go  to 
that  dinner,  which,  alas  !  owing  to  the  unforgivable  preoccupation  of 
the  great  man  with  what  he  mistakenly  imagined  to  be  great  affairs, 
was  never  eaten.  Hence,  not  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence,  but  of 
mere  human  "  cussedness, "  the  great  editor  plunged  his  paper  in  the 
mire  of  a  paltry  and  despicable  "  ism  "  when  it  should  have  been  in 
the  front  of  one  of  the  great  political  contests  of  our  history.  The  new 
man  was  there,  and  had  his  reward,  though  it  happens  that  he  does 
not  think  so,  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  controlling 
force  in  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  and  being  correspondingly  cha- 
grined by  the  failure  of  its  chief  beneficiary  to  recognize  that  fact  The 
new  man  has,  however,  been  content  to  take  it  out  in  nagging,  chiefly 
in  "off  years,"  when  nobody  minded  it.  The  specialty  of  the  other 
being  in  the  deadlier  art  of  stabbing,  a  more  serious  situation  was 
created,  and  newspaper  condensation  was  allowed  to  become  a  lost  art 
because  a  great  editor,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  of  unimpeach- 
ably  fine  taste  thought  he  could  combine  the  luxury  of  "getting  even" 
with  that  of  making  a  popular  and  profitable  newspaper. 

The  connection  of  ideas  is  perhaps  not  quite  obvious,  so  that  it 
should  be  explained  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  an  editor  to  use 
his  paper  f( *  the  satisfaction  of  personal  grudges  and  hold  his  readers 
at  the  same  time.     This  happened  to  be  a  case  in  point,  and  the  new 

i  a  start  that  its  contemporaries  fell  with 

50ld  to  imitating  it.      Prom  all  of   which  it  may  be  conjectured 

that  the  disposition  I  en  "  with  adversaries  is  one  of  the  most 

danj  tailings  of  an  editor.     There  was  a  time  when  newspaper 

men  in  New  Fork  and  Washington  contributed  not  a  little  to  public 

rinment  by  tl  way  in   which  they  pitched  into  each 

other.     That  doughty  combatant,  James  Watson   Webb,  was  grand 

kind  of  strife     Back  in  the 'thirties,  the  liability  to  be 

challenged  tempered,  but  did  i  M-ain,  the  virulence  of  newspaper 

abuse,  and  it  flourished  unchecked  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  York 

'    II' :rald,"  when  the  entile  press  of  the  city  combined  to  put  down  this 

dari  d  aspirant  for  public  favor.    [nHud  on's  "  History 

of  Journalism  in  the  United  States'1  may  be  found  a  collection  of  the 
epithets  hurled  at  the  elder  Bennett  in  1840  by  Park  Benjamin, 
in  the '  ■  '  Noah  in  th<      I .  ■       ■       r      and  by  James 

Wat  on  Webb  in  th<      (  ad  Bnquiri         These  have  not  been 

pa    e.|   [,. :  i  |      |,:  them,  I  rreeley's  "  little  villain  " 
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characterization  of  Raymond  in  1853  and  after,  sounds  tame.  The  last 
eminent  professor  of  the  cut-and-thrust  method  of  dealing  with  his 
brethren  of  the  press  was  Jennings  of  the  "Times."  He  found,  I 
think,  a  genuine  delight  in  it,  and  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  New  York 
editors  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  to  goad  this  redoubtable  swash- 
buckler into  paragraphic  fury.  He  gave,  as  a  rule,  as  good  as  he  got. 
Bat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  animadversions  on  the  table  manners 
and  the  condition  of  the  finger-nails  of  the  editor  of  an  evening  contem- 
porary had  precisely  the  effect  intended.  The  victim  was  not  sensitive  to 
that  kind  of  criticism,  and  it  made  discriminating  readers  grieve.  There 
was  another  editor,  however,  who  could  always  be  stirred  up  by  a 
reference  to  a  rejected  application  of  his  for  public  office,  and  still 
another  who  did  not  like  repeated  allusions  to  his  weakness  for  borrow- 
ing and  not  returning  the  wearing-apparel  and  other  personal  effects  of 
his  friends.  In  justice  to  the  assailant  it  must  be  said  that  he  became 
the  target  of  attack  mainly  because  he  had  undertaken  the  work  of  re- 
forming the  city  government  of  New  York,  an  enterprise  which  did  not 
then  command  the  general  newspaper  approval  which  it  does  now. 
The  people  who  were  then  robbing  the  municipal  treasury  had 
cl  squared  "  the  newspapers  pretty  successfully.  They  dispensed  a  cor- 
ruption fund  of  over  a  million  dollars  in  payments  for  city  and  county 
advertising,  and  report  had  it  that  the  city  pay-rolls  yielded  monthly 
salaries  for  some  of  the  managing  editors  and  other  newspaper  men 
presumed  to  be  worth  buying.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  "  Times  " 
editor,  when  he  began  his  assault  on  the  men  who  governed  New  York 
in  1870,  stirred  up  a  veritable  hornets'  nest. 

I  imagine  that  the  brilliant  success  of  those  attacks  on  the  Tweed 
Ring  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  newspaper  tendency  which 
has  developed  so  strongly  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, — that,  namely, 
of  finding  something  to  expose.  I  do  not  know  of  any  success  quite 
so  legitimate  in  this  line  as  that  of  the  "Times."  It  required  more 
courage  than  most  of  the  many  newspaper  efforts  to  lay  bare  corruption 
or  redress  wrong  that  have  succeeded  it  The  actuating  motive-  of 
that  paper's  crusade  against  the  King  rule  of  1870  71,  I  take  to  have 
been  complex.  There  was,  1  believe,  for  one  thing,  a  large  bill  for 
city  advertising  that  stood  unpaid,  and  there  was,  oi  course,  the  effort 
to  make  an  impression  and   get  the  paper  out  »>f  the  somewhat  com- 

monplace  rul  into  which  it  bad  been  allowed  to  settle.  But  the  risk 
was  tremendous.     The  Tweed  rSgime  was  the  result  oi  a  general  oon< 

us  of   ..pinion  that   it   was  better  to   put  the  eonduet  of  city  affairs 
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into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  than  to  leave  the  responsibility  for  mis- 
government  among  supervisors,  aldermen,  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Nobody  believed  in  the  honesty  of  the  "boss,"  but  it  was 
assumed  by  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better  that  he  had  already 
got  enough,  and  that  he  might  be  trusted  to  embrace  the  chance  to 
make  a  record  for  himself.  In  any  case,  the  Democratic  factions  that 
had  made  war  on  him  were  headed  by  men  not  more  reputable,  and  pre- 
sumably more  hungry.  So  the  consolidation  of  power  was  effected, — 
with  some  audible  protest  it  is  true,  but  without  much  public  dissatis- 
faction. The  result  was  a  despotism  more  nearly  complete  and  more 
absolutely  unscrupulous  than  anything  known  in  municipal  history. 
The  "  Ring  "  owned  judges,  and  the  prosecuting  officers  were  its  crea- 
tures. A  newspaper  pitting  itself  against  such  a  combination  risked 
more  than  the  odium  of  failure  ;  it  put  at  hazard  all  it  was  worth.  The 
timidity  of  capital  played  a  great  part  in  giving  Tweed  a  secure  hold  on 
the  city  treasury.  The  Astor-Taylor-Roberts  report  on  the  "  correct- 
ness "  of  Comptroller  Connolly's  accounts  was  a  sample  of  the  services 
which  the  rich  men  of  New  York  rendered  to  the  city  at  one  of  the 

-t  critical  periods  of  its  history.     I  do  not  know  when  the  "Times" 

came  into  1  of  the  figures  from  Connolly's  books  copied  by 

the  retainers  of  ex-Sheriff  O'Brien — a  man  who  had  also  the  grievance 

of  an  unpaid  claim;  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  them  at  least  were 

I  about  the  newspap  and  were  rejected  as  familiar  stuff 

oing  the  frauds  of  the  old  Board  of  Supervisors.     They  did  the 

r  the  Ring,  and  made  a  most  effective  climax  for  the  nine  or 

ten  months  of  incessant  attack  that  had  preceded  them.     But  I  doubt 

if  t!  mid  have  had  their  full  effi  re  for  the  uphill  fight  that 

went  before,  for  whose  courage  and  persistency  it  has  never  appeared  to 

that  the.  prop.  of  the  "Times,"  who  took' the  real  risk,  received 

all  the  credit  they  de 

ignal  evidence  of  what  a  newspaper,  almost  unaided, 
implish  in  virtue  <>f  its  command  of  publicity,  and  I  take  it 
that  all  the  fine  things  th  I  aboul  the  power  of  a  free  pi 

ato  this  simple  advanl  5Tou  may  placard  e\  ery 

l  wall  in  N>  ':  with  announcement,  and  gel 

effect,  from  it.  than  by  its  publication  in  a  widely-circulated  newspaper, 
be  that  editors  err  in  flattering  themselves  thai  publication  in 
the,  daily  journal  hi  i  a  moral  eff<  perior  to  that  of 

publication  by  placard     There  is,  be  ■••I)  b  thing  as  character 

m  the  .  aper,  though,  whether i1  be  that  there  is 
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character  or  less  public  belief  in  its  existence  than  there  used  to  be,  it 
counts  for  surprisingly  little  in  these  days.  A  Chicago  man  once  said 
to  me,  after  the  election  of  a  very  objectionable  candidate  for  public 
office  in  that  city  in  spite  of  the  almost  united  opposition  of  the  press : 
11  You  newspaper  people  make  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that 
the  public  take  you  at  your  own  valuation.  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  way  you  conduct  your  business,  and  I  think  it  is  done  on  a 
pretty  low  level.  You  cannot  get  me  or  any  other  business  man  to 
believe  in  the  high  moral  sentiments  of  your  editorial  columns  while 
they  are  so  foreign  to  the  practice  of  your  counting-room."  Every- 
body is  not  so  well  informed,  and  the  methods  of  Chicago  may  be 
exceptional ;  but  nobody  seems  to  take  the  newspapers  quite  so  seri- 
ously as  they  take  themselves.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  days  when 
Greeley  made  the  "Tribune"  a  political  gospel  for  thousands  of 
sincere,  simple-minded  folk  in  these  United  States ;  but  the  many- 
sided  and  feverishly  enterprising  journalism  of  our  time  has  this 
among  other  drawbacks, — that  its  honesty  is  often  doubted,  and  its 
disinterestedness  is  always  in  question. 

This  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  general  public  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  that  most  objectionable  practice  of  inserting  advertisements 
disguised  as  news.  There  are  newspapers  that  keep  a  special  bureau 
of  their  advertising  department  devoted  to  "write-ups,"  and  who  are 
not  above  using  the  club  of  threatened  attack  to  compel  the  payment 
of  so  much  per  column  for  complimentary  reading- matter.  Between 
this  depth  of  degradation  and  the  ordinary  practice  of  reputable  news- 
papers there  is,  of  course,  a  wide  interval.  But  few  of  them  are  as 
strict  as  they  once  were  about  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
reading-matter  and  advertising,  and  there  is  a  class  of  notices  admitted 
by  some  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  them  into  their  columns 
that  is  an  outrage  on  public  decency.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not 
cohere  with  the  "bow-wow"  style  of  moral  suasion  much  atleeted  by 
writers  of  "brevier,"  and  some  caustic  wits  find  in  the  contrast  one  of 
the  most  comical  features  of  daily  journalism.  There  are  public  men 
who  smart  under  newspaper  attack,  to  whose  outraged  sense  of  justice 
the  contrast  between  newspaper  profession  and  newspaper  praetiee  only 
adds  new  indignation.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  anv  man 
should  recognize  his  own  likeness  aa  depicted  in  the  columns 
unfriendly  newspaper,  but  some  of  th©  victims  of  journalistic  hound* 
ing   are  wont  to  declare  that  no  sueh    person  as   tl  ibed 

to  be  could  possibly  exist    There  is,  in  truth,  a  certain  care! 
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about  the  finer  shades  of  portraiture  when  it  is  a  question  of  holding 
up  somebody  to  public  reprobation.  From  the  necessities  of  their 
position,  men  in  newspaper  offices  who  do  the  heavy  business  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  servants  or  masters  of  the  people  know,  as  a  rule, 
very  little  about  their  individual  personality.  It  is  thus  that  the  com- 
bination of  offensive  qualities  which  passes  in  a  newspaper  office  for 
some  public  character  resembles  the  original  as  much  as  Quilp's 
wooden  figure-head  resembled  the  gentle  Kit  But  it  answers  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  though  it  must  be  said  that,  unlike  the  vindictive  dwarf, 
the  newspaper  man  brings  very  little  malice  to  the  screwing  of  gimlets 
and  the  sticking  of  forks  into  his  effigy.  It  is,  very  largely,  a  perfunc- 
tory process,  like  turning  off  some  suitable  reflections  for  Thanks- 
giving, or  lamenting  the  decadence  of  political  morals  in  an  article  for 
Washington's  Birthday.  Of  course,  the  individual  whose  name  the 
effigy  happens  to  bear  does  not  like  it,  any  more  than  he  would  like 
the  playful  attention  of  being  burned  in  the  person  of  a  dummy ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  bad  blood  is  thus  engendered  between  two  divisions 
of  the  body  politic  that  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  each  other. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  man  looking  back  over  a  lifetime  spent  in  the 
work  of  newspaper  offices  with  any  sentiment  more  cheerful  than  that 
humorous  sadness.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  his 
.  he  most  recall  the  ideals  with  which  he  began  his  career  with 
a  sense  of  wondei  er  it  was  really  he  who  cherished  them. 

Perhaps  the  Bame  thing  may  be  said  of  most  other  kinds  of  human 
.  but  I  know  of  none  in  which  there  is  bo  violent  a  contrast  bc- 
n  the,  pp  bility  of  aim  and  the  unblushing  meanness  of 

bhocL     It  is  the  fashion  to  call  journalism  a  prof  ession,  but  it  is  sub- 
of  the  conditions  which   would   entitle  it  to  the  name. 
Th«  gnized  rules,  of  conduct  for  it-  members,  and  no  tri- 

bunal to  enforce  them,  if  there  were.     The  most  despicable  of  men 
ithout  challenge,  call  then  u  journalists, "  no  less  than  the 

There  ;-  no  up  bausting  work  than 

that  which  constitutes  the  daily  routine  of  a  newspaper  office.     Tt 
grinds  the  youth  out  of  a  man  tt  rapidity,  and  in  stealing  his 

•icjty  robs  him  also  of  certain  finer  impulses  that  are 

ler    tO  1  barm  of   its  own   t<>  which    the 

<•<!  of  its  bondsmen  never  become  quite  in  ensible.     To  a 

youi                    !i  from  college,  |  the  knack  <»f  composition 

and  not  troubled  with  1  the  ideal  career. 

per  man  1  •  in  a  wonderfully 
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short  space  of  time,  and  can  at  a  bound  attain  what  seems  to  him  the 
secure  independence  of  $25  a  week.  He  may  be  making  twice  this 
amount  and  be  known  to  most  of  the  men  about  town  before  his  class- 
mate who  went  into  the  law  is  earning  enough  to  pay  his  board-bills,  or 
the  one  who  took  to  medicine  has  ceased  to  be  a  charge  on  his  parents. 
But  as  the  years  roll  by  he  begins  to  discern  the  difference  between  an 
established  reputation  and  one  that  has  to  be  made  afresh  every  day. 
Work,  untiring  and  ceaseless,  is  the  badge  of  all  professions,  but  the 
work  of  the  newspaper  man  at  forty-five  is  not  necessarily  better  paid 
work  than  that  of  the  same  man  at  twenty-five.  Twenty  years  of 
what  is  called  successful  devotion  to  his  calling  has  probably  brought 
him  a  sense  of  security  in  his  ability  to  earn  his  living,  and  a  conse- 
quent indifference  to  the  incessant  changes  of  the  little  world  which 
bounds  his  sphere  of  activity,  but  beyond  that  sense  of  personal  inde- 
pendence he  has  gained  but  little.  Whether  or  no  he  be  a  writer  "  on 
space,"  he  must  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  copy  or  its  equivalent 
for  at  least  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  the  fame  of  what  he  did  last 
week  is  as  dead  as  the  fame  of  what  he  did  ten  years  ago.  For  failing 
mental  vigor  there  is  no  place  in  a  newspaper  office;  for  long  service 
no  retiring  pension.  The  man  who  cannot  keep  step  with  the  proces- 
sion is  thrust  aside  or  walked  over.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  reigns  here  in  all  its  brutal  vigor ;  but  what  may  be  the  enduring 
type  of  work  or  worker,  to  which  all  the  stress  and  struggle  of  the  men 
who  make  the  daily  press  are  converging,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
conjecture. 


The  Porum 


FEBRUARY,  1896. 
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No  one  of  the  tales  in  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  conveying 

the  -  of  experience  in  an  imaginative  form  is  more  poetically  and 

truthfully  conceived  than  t  I        -us,  including  the  narrative 

of  S  ."  with  him  and  their  discourse  together.     "The 

B      dotus,  "dismissed  him  with  coldness,  thinking  it  the 

_Iit  of  folly  that  a  man  should  make  no  account  of  present  ixood, 
but  bid  men  wail  the  end     After  Solon  had  gone  away,  a  great 

judgment  from  God  fell  upon(  . — it  is  likely  for  deeming  himself 

the  happiest  of  men." 

en  the  wealth  of  I  extraordinary  and  unex- 

am]  conducive  to  self-delusion,  than  our  national  prosper- 

has    been    'luring   the   eculuiy   which    is   just   Coming   to    its   ell 

11.  ,«)  other  such  sphaidid  spectacle  of  material  growth 

and  well-being;     Beginning  the  century  as  a  small,  weak  people,  we 

id  most  powerful  nations  that  the  earth  has 
it  on  one  side  of  a  continent,  poor  and  compelled 
end  it,  ma  ■  ntinent  from  ocean  to  ocean, 

rich  and  prodigal     N<  rev  \x  on    i    re  such  Fast  numbers  of  men  en- 
read  pes  and  freedom  from  fear.     The 
(  men  which  from  the  beginning  of  human  life  have  been  de- 
iffering  have  ban  od  without  disturbance, 
into  equality  of  opportunity,  freedom   from  arbitrary   restraint,  con- 
of  individual    rights  and   with    power  t<»  maintain   them 
le  meaning  of  modern  demo         ,  of  wnich  America  has 

Cop)  right,  i*'.'."-.  i  i  inn  Pub!  my. 

•J  1 
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set  the  first  example, — the  rapid  rise  to  comfort  and  to  power  of 
masses  of  men.  This  is  what  makes  America,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
many  of  the  most  precious  legacies  of  the  past;  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  the  beauty,  the  grace,  and  of  that  appeal  to  the  poetic  imagination 
which  inhere  in  some  portions  of  the  traditional  life  of  the  Old  World ; 
in  spite  of  the  many  evils  which  accompany  the  new  conditions  of  so- 
ciety,— this  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  men  is  what  makes  Amer- 
ica dear  to  her  children.  It  is  the  land  where  the  sensitive  conscience 
of  the  man  fortunate  in  his  circumstances  may  be  most  at  ease  in  his 
enjoyment,  and  where  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  most 
widely  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  social  order,  though  for  the  most 
part,  as  yet,  only  in  its  crudest  forms,  and  often,  indeed,  in  mistaken 
and  perverted  application  to  the  relations  of  man  with  man. 

But  such  political,  economical,  and  social  conditions  as  exist  here 
are  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  popular  delusions  in  respect 
to  their  real  significance,  while  to  the  nourishing  of  these  delusions 
both  nature  and  science  have  alike  contributed.  The  advantage  of 
geographical  position,  and  the  stimulus  to  effort  afforded  by  the  open 
continent  with  its  immeasurable  natural  resources ;  the  rapid  progress 
of  discovery  and  invention,  giving  to  man  immensely  increased  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature ;  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  novel  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  instant  and  general  application  of  the  new 
knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  his  material  well-being, — have  all 
coincided  to  quicken  his  intelligence  and  his  energy ;  but  they  have 
also  tended  to  exaggerate  his  sense  of  mastery  over  the  world  and  fate. 
The  American  has  become  apt  to  ascribe  to  his  own  capacity  and  to 
his  institutions  blessings  which  are  in  large  measure  the  free  gift  of 
nature  or  the  consequences  of  the  increase  of  knowledge,  lie  has 
become,  not  merely  an  optimist,  but  to  a  great  degree  a  fatalist. 

While  this  tendency  t«»  exaggerated  Belf-oonfidence  has  its  Bource 
partially  in  the  general  addition  to  the  resources  and  powers  of  man 
through  the  increase  of  knowledge,  it  may  seem  like  a  para 
say  that  its  force  has  been  confirmed  by  the  increasing  proportions 
popular  ignorance.  But  the  ignorant  lack  the  sense  of  measure  and 
proportion,  and  are  prone  to  unwarranted  self-satisfaction.  The  enor- 
mous growth  in  our  population  haying  been  largely  due  to  the  immi- 
gration of  the  lower  and  most  ignorant  people  of  the  old  World,  the 
century  closes  not  only  with  a  numerically  greater,  bul  also  a  propor- 
tionately Larger  part  of  our  community  in  a  state  of  ignorance  than  that 
with  which  it   began.     The  necessity   of  popular  education  for  the 
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maintenance  of  free  institutions  has  been,  indeed,  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine Tvith  us,  and  an  article  of  the  popular  creed.  But,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  existence  of  the  theoretic  article  of  faith  affords  no  evi- 
dence of  its  effectiveness  as  a  rule  of  life.  And  in  spite  of  constant 
and  serious  effort  to  promote  popular  education,  it  is  a  simple  delusion 
that  the  system  of  free  schools  established  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  which  confidence  is  reposed  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
Republic,  is  sufficient  to  stem  the  flood  of  ignorance,  or  to  secure  such 
education  of  the  people  as  shall  make  them  capable  of  intelligent  self- 
government  The  theory  is,  that  every  child  in  America  should  have 
such  schooling  as  will  make  him  capable  of  using  the  opportunities  for 
well-being  which  life  affords,  and  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
The  fact  is  that  large  numbers  of  children  grow  up  with  little  or  no 
schooling,  and  that  even  where  the  schools  are  most  efficient  and  the 
attendance  upon  them  mosl  eral,  they  are  ineffectual  instruments 

for  providing  the  required  education.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
any  schools,  how<  they  may  n  educate.     Their  work  is 

■  instruction,  and.  aa  Bishop  Butler  said  long  ago  in  a  memor- 
able phrase,  "L  m  is  the  least  part  of  education.'1  The  educa- 
tion which  shap  did  for  his  duti  a  man  and  a  citizen  is 
mainly  that  which  he  gains    from   the  influences  of  his  home  and  of 

community  to  which  he  belon         [i  I      I,  the  instruction 

which  1  ool  ma  inn  them  and  add  to  them ;  but  if 

ool  can  do  little  to  counteraci  them.     The  school 

.<•  mental  discipline,  may  cultivate  Borne  intellectual 

may  instruct  in  the  means  for  obtaining  a  livelihood.     Bui  in 

at  majority  of  the  chools  in  the  United  States  little  is  done 

rain  the  judgment,  to  quicken  the  imagination,  to  refine  and  elevate 

moral   intellij  pupils.      The   work'  of  the  school   has  no 

direct  tendency  to  prepare  the  child  to  becom<  I  and  intelligent 

citizen  En  Bpite  of  our  free-school  system,  ignorance  has  increased 
and 

in  pari  obscured  by  the  fact  thai  the  liberal  oppor- 

'1  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  the  country  have  an 

imm  M'l  rapid  effect  in  raising  the  ignorant,  whether  of  foreign  or 

native  birth,  in  the  scale  of  materia]  civilization.     Bui  the  character 

long  inheritance  of  ignorance  ai  li-barbarisn 

lom  to  be  c    cntially  modified  in  the  le  generation, 

of  Tammai  .  Hall,  who  rules  the  city  of  N"<  •   5fork, 

rned  the  garb  of  ch  ilization  and  i  its  at  rich  mi 
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is  still  a  semi-barbarian.  The  free  school  has  not  educated  him,  nor 
the  hordes  of  his  tribal  followers.  Yet  while  he  and  his  fellows  sell 
justice,  commit  daily  barratry,  practise  blackmail,  and  make  a  scoff 
and  byword  of  law,  the  self- complacent  American  looks  on  and  says, 
with  an  optimism  which  he  natters  himself  is  the  spirit  of  genuine 
patriotism  :  "  Oh,  it  will  all  come  out  right.  Free  education  is  the 
safeguard  of  the  Republic." 

It  is  not  only  the  ignorance  of  the  foreign  immigrant  which  is  a  dan- 
ger to  the  commonwealth,  but  that  also  of  the  native-born  who  are  on 
the  outskirts  or  outside  the  pale  of  civilization.  The  settling  of  the 
vast  new  territory  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  century  has  re- 
duced a  large  section  of  the  most  vigorous  part  of  the  people  to  the 
condition  of  pioneers  and  adventurers,  who  have  shared  in  small  mea- 
sure the  advantages  of  civilization  and  hardly  felt  its  restraints.  Such 
virtues  as  their  condition  may  develop  are  not  the  civic  virtues.  Of 
mere  necessity  they  become  ignorant,  rude,  careless  of  social  obligations, 
lawless  in  disposition,  and  of  dull  moral  sense.  They  react  upon  the 
civilization  which  advances  upon  the  border  line,  and  imprint  upon  it 
something  of  their  own  characteristics.     Its  standards  are  lowered. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  grave  problem 
which  the  next  century  is  to  solve, — whether  our  civilization  can  main- 
tain itself,  and  make  advance,  against  the  pressure  of  ignorant  and 
barbaric  multitudes  ;  whether  the  civilized  part  of  the  community  is 
eventually  to  master  the  barbaric,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  overcome  in  the 
struggle.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  mere  material  advanta 
of  civilization  are  to  be  lost, — for  they  attract  the  barbarian,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  attractions  are  sufficient  to  seeure  their 
permanence, — but  whether  its  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  its 
refinements,  its  elevations  of  character,  its  best  results  in  life  and  in 
expression, — whether  these  are  safe. 

The  signs  are  dubious.  No  sure  inferences  ean  he  drawn  from  the 
evidence  of  material  prosperity,  for,  though  this  may  afford  assurance 
of  industry,  energy,  and  a  certain  (not  the  high.  intelli- 

gence, il  gives  little  in  respect  to  the  superior  elements  of  civilization 
A  better  '.'round  for  inference  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  affoj 

by  the  expression  of  national  character  in  the  manners  of  the  peopfc 

evidenoe  the  clearer  and  stronger  for  its  being  the  direct,  yet  in  !. 
measure  the  unconscious,  revelation  of  the  moral  disposition.     T' 

A.merioan  is  unquestionably  good-natured  ;    the.  ndition 

life  tend  bo  promote  his  good  humor  and  wlf-satisfaction  ;  h 
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ally  kind-hearted,  and  not  indisposed  to  render  service  to  others  when 
it  can  be  done  without  much  personal  trouble.  A  child,  a  woman,  a 
helpless  person,  if  making  an  immediate  appeal  for  aid,  or  requiring 
protection  or  special  care,  is  usually  treated  with  consideration  and 
kindliness.  But  such  manners  as  have  their  root  in  genuine  unselfish- 
ness ;  in  principles  of  conduct  strong  enough  to  control  temper  and  to 
3t  the  wear  and  tear  of  familiar  fretting  circumstance  ;  in  the  desire 
to  be  pleasant, — such  manners  as  are  considerate  of  minor  needs,  and 
give  sweetness,  elegance,  and  grace  to  life,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  American  people.  Genuine  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment are  rare  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world :  they  are  certainly  rare 
in  America.  The  deficiencv  does  not  exist  in  the  lower  classes  alone. 
It  is  conspicuous  among  those  favored  by  fortune.  Where  in  any 
other  of  what  are  called  the  great  centres  of  civilization  could  one 
see;   j  exhibition  of  boorishness  than  wa  Ltly  displayed  by 

the  well-to-do  i  Show  in  New  York,  in  their  behav- 

ior toward  the  y  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough? — women 

and  rowding  and  hustlh  from  which  to  Btare  at 

the  newly-married  ]  ing  with  i  ther  in  the  shameless  mani- 

i  self-ri  lecent  rej  ard  not 

men  i.-il  propriety. 

.   more  widespread  and  permanent 
hibitini;  rmanm  the  neglect— common 

—<>f  tin-  pr<>p<T  domestic  training  of  children 

frequent  and  notorious  self-sufficiency  and   impertinence  ^\'  tin4 

Am  child  b  the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  essential  and 

nnmonpta  of  domestic  discipline  and  parental 

ibility.     T  I  of  unchecked  independence  and  of  selfish 

wilfuln*-—  j »« tii 1 1 1 1 . -« i  in  childhood  develops  into  youthful  Lawlessness 

and  traint     The  hoodlum  «>f  the  street  corner  and  the 

find  their  mates  among  the  students  of  our 

;  ence  I  i  them  is  only  i  oircum  tance 

and  of  .     ■  manners  and  morals  displayed  in  intercollegiate 

athletic  sporl  of  the  country  Call  Little  short  of 

for  tin  mly  h-,,1,,  the  character  of  the 

conb  .  bul  from  thai  of  I  omunity  al  large  from  which  they 

hich  encourages  the  barbai  i  youth  l>\ 

lid    \>y  tin-  ••".<■«•-  oif  to]  in  applau   6  of 

-  f..nl.     The  intercollegiate  game  bas 
il  not  only  in  college  life,  but  in  tin-  Life  of  tin-  nation 
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itself ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  higher  import  in  that  life  than  the  cherish- 
ing of  the  sense  of  honor  and  of  the  sanctity  of  honesty  in  all  competi- 
tions. The  wholesome  and  honorable  practice  of  athletic  sports  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  education  of  youth.  The  prac- 
tice of  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  true  ends,  the  development  of 
manly  and  vigorous  health,  but  for  the  sake  of  unhealthy  excitement, 
and  of  getting  the  advantage  of  opponents  by  concealment,  fraud,  or 
violence  if  it  cannot  be  won  by  legitimate  means,  is  simply  a  source  of 
moral  corruption.  Few  men  of  this  country  have  paid  more  attention 
to  this  matter  than  Mr.  Caspar  TV\  Whitney,  or  have  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  sport  as  practised  in  England  as  well  as  in  America,  His 
testimony  runs  no  risk  of  being  called  in  question  as  that  of  an 
inexperienced  or  unsympathetic  witness,  and  this  is  what  he  says  in 
"  Harper's  "Weekly  "  for  November  23,  1895,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  conditions  which  at  present  prevail  in  our  chief  sport : — 

"  When  I  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  this  moment  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  football  alone,  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  criticism  of  the 
severest  kind  on  the  morality  of  the  young  men  of  America  ;  and  when  the  read- 
ers of  this  department  see  these  paragraphs  and  realize  how  inadequately  such  a 
wretched  state  of  affairs  can  be  treated  in  a  single  page  of  the  "  Weekly,"  that 
this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  hogshead  of  what  is  going  on,  they  will  be  not  only  as- 
tounded but  shocked  to  think  that  their  own  countrymen  have  so  little  Bem 
honor  and  justice  and  commonplace  e  very-day  integrity  that  they  C&nnot  even 
play  their  games  without  cheating  in  secret  or  with  brazen-faced  openness.  It 
is  a  calamity,  and  the  practice  is  so  widespread  that  it  seems  almost  incurable." 

These  evils  in  the  field  of  sport  are  all  the  more  dangerous  beoai 
of  the  profit  which  the  newspaper  press  finds  in  fostering  the  unhealthy 
popular    excitement    concerning  these  public  games.      The  ei 
space  devoted  to    highly  colored  and    extravagant    reports  of    them, 
totally  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  importance,  is  one  of  the  ma: 
indications  of  the  prevalence  <^(  conditions  unfavorable  to  civilization; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  afforded    by  the  character  of  the 
.Common  American  newspapers.      As  a  mirror  of  the  community  which 

they  address,  the  image  which  they  afford  of  it  is  not  pleasing,  dot 
fitted  to  encourage  confidence  in  its  disposition.  Bui  the  newspaper  is 
not  a  mere  mirror;  it  does  much — nothing  i  shape  the 

image  which  it  reflects;  and  the  enormous  power  that 
this  respect  invests  its  editors  with  a  responsibility  winch  th< 
refuse  bo  acknowledge,  hut  which  they  cannot  ewule.     Notabl< 
pics  of  the  ntioii  of  editorial  responsibility,  and  of  well-dire* 
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effort  to  make  the  newspaper  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  a  few  journals  in  different  parts  of 
the  country, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  and 
the  Springfield  " Republican" ;  but,  of  the  great  multitude  of  the  papers 
in  the  United  States,  how  many  are  so  conducted  as  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence for  good  ?  If  the  majority  of  them  do  little  harm  because  of  the 
intellectual  feebleness  of  their  editors,  there  are  some  among  the  so- 
called  leading  newspapers  of  which  the  influence  is  wholly  pernicious 
because  of  the  perverted  intellectual  ability  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted. There  has  been,  for  example,  no  lack  of  a  kind  of  talent  in 
the  conduct  of  a  notorious  journal  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  which  has 
_rht  and  won  a  discreditable  success  by  pandering  to  the  baser 
tea  and  tions  of  the  community.     The  corrupting  influence  of 

vnical  indifference  to  public  morality,  to  the  obligations  of  truth, 
and  the  ints  of  honor,  has  not  been  confined  to  its  own  readers. 

fa  example  has  been  followed  throughout  th<  Ltry  by  many  an 

>r  notoriety  and  profit  along  similar  shameless  paths, 
i  number  of  1<  teal  journals  in  all  parts  of  the  land  is  often  cited  as 
evid<  diffusion  of  education  and  intelligence  among  our 

of  the  '  is  not  such  as  to  justify 

this  inf(  doubtless  indicate  a  higher  level  of  material  com- 

than   that  enjoj  pial    1  '   peopl  but, 

►rd  an  image  of  a  people  with  few  mental 
.  «.f  shallow  disposition,  "f  dull  lives,  and 
-id  of  intellectual  or  moral  education  of  a  high  order.     They  ex- 
hibit a  people  with  a  onal  interests,  and  not  deficient 
in  energy  and  enterprise  in  tin-  conduct  of  j  ,1  affairs,  but.  Largely 

public  dul  I  of  tli,-  responsibilities  attach- 

p   in  a  self-governing  commonwealth;  a  people  not, 

lopted  to  promote  personal  or 

i -niiiiit.  public  interests  to  the  ohi 

of  tii-  np  rather  than  to  such  a  iperior  character, 

id  .-'li.  competent  to  deal  with  them. 

nothing  surprising  in  this;  but  the  results  <>f  such  con- 

diti<  not  n,  •  lultation,  nor  ei  of  c« .n ti.  1. nc. •  in 

T      open  and  abundant  bribery  of  \  o\ 
in  New  Ham]  i  ,t.  and  R      le  I  land  is  matched  by  the 

I  ••  block  ••  "f  in  th.-  \V  irruption  and 

<.f  th.-  polls  in  the  South 
of  the  control  of  public  \ 
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from  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Governor  Hill  to  another  like  Piatt,  and 
of  Pennsylvania  stowed  in  the  pocket  of  a  man  like  Quay, — all  three 
of  them  men  of  a  low  order  of  ability  and  without  a  single  trait  that 
would  justify  popular  regard;  not  statesmen  or  orators,  not  educated 
men  or  gentlemen  :  this  spectacle  is  but  the  most  conspicuous  among 
a  thousand  of  similar  order  in  other  States  and  upon  a  more  limited 
stage. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  as  the  proportion  of  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated voters  has  decreased  in  comparison  with  their  whole  number,  a 
general  deterioration  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  their  chosen 
Eepresentatives.  The  members  of  Congress — alike  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House — very  fairly  represent  the  body  of  their  constituents.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  native  talent  and  individual  capacity  which  is 
observable  in  Congress  to-day,  as  it  is  a  lack  of  the  trained  intelligence 
requisite  for  dealing  with  complex  public  interests,  and  still  more  of  the 
moral  character  which  is  superior  to  motives  of  mean  personal  ambition 
and  partisan  advantage.  A  Senate  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  owe  their  places  to  wealth  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  ob- 
tain them,  without  exposing  themselves  to  general  reprobation  or  the 
scorn  of  their  fellows,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  much  upright  or 
enlightened  legislation.  The  delegations  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives from  New  England  and  New  York — that  is,  from  the  part  of  the 
country  supposed  to  be  most  civilized — do  not  raise  high  expectations 
concerning  those  from  States  which  possess  fewer  advantages  of  cul- 
ture and  fewer  traditions  of  statesmanship. 

Such  exhibitions  as  we  have  lately  had — as  we  are  now  having — of 
public  men  of  note  making  deliberate  appeal  to  the  most  brutal  in- 
stincts of  the  populace  by  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  national  aggress 
and  of  war,  afford  the  plainest  evidence  of  the  low  estimate  which 
these  spurious  patriots  set  upon  the  public  intelligence  and  morality. 
It  needs,  however,  but  little  training  of  the  ear  to  deteot  the  false  tone 
of  selfish  ambition  in  their  blatant  declamations;  and  the  American 

people  would  have  to  be  nearer  than  it  is  to  deserving  the  contempt  in 
which  they  hold  it  before  it  eould  be  deluded  bv  their  demagogic  arts. 

But  these  political  swaggerers,  who  Beek  to  breed  suspicion  and  ill  will 

between    friendly    nations,   to  Cultivate  the  spirit  o(  anii:  and   t>> 

stimulate  evil  passions,  who  disparage  the  rirtue  ^(  peace  and  g 
will  among  men,  are  among  the  worst  ^>(  criminals,  for  they  aim  their 
blows  at  civilization  itself. 

At  the  presenl   moment  the  risk   is  perhaps  small  of  the  adoption  of 
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this  infamous  policy  by  either  of  the  great  national  parties,  though  we 
must  expect  to  hear  its  advocates  more  loud  than  ever  in  the  session  of 
Congress  which  has  just  opened ;  but  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  promulgation  of  such  doctrine  by  men  in  high  public  station 
has  not  merely  an  effect  in  debauching  the  sentiment  of  the  more  igno- 
rant and  reckless  part  of  the  community,  but  that  it  also  tends  and  is 
in  part  expressly  designed  to  confirm  certain  evil  conditions  in  our 
national  life  which  threaten  the  permanence  of  peaceful  foreign  rela- 
tions. It  encourages  that  spirit  of  hostility  to  England  which  to  their 
shame  prevails  in  a  large  contingent  of  both  foreign  and  native  voters, 
and  which  is  far  more  threatening  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
than  it  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  idea  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  is  one  that  no  rational  man  should  hold  as  within  the  range 
of  possibilities.  It  would  be  a  national  crime  for  which  there  could 
be  no  excuse.  Whatever  question  may  arise  between  the  two  nations 
can  never  be  one  for  which  war  can  be  the  right  solution.  But  the 
•f  politicians  seeking  personal  or  party  advantage  by  jingo- 
all  the  more  to  be  condemned  because  it  :  that  barbaric 

lost  of  conqu  I  dominion  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has 

doi  •  extirpate  from  the  hearts  of  the  uninstructed 

of  mankind,  and  which  is  dangerously  promoted  by  some  of 
IT  fortune.      The  rapid  and  prosperous  growth 
of  our  ■.  —  cut  i  they  are  by  mere  position  from 

traints  imposed  :  ^hborhood  to  other  powers ;  cul  off  also 

from  the  infli,  Id  tradition  and  inherited  culture — has  encour- 

I  among  their  people  b  Bpirit  of  self-confidence  which  may  easily 
of  arrogance  and  self-assertion,     Materialized  in 
their  temper;  with  few  ideals  of  an  ennoblh  I  ;  Little  instructed  in 

•  from  i  to  the  direcl  calamities  and 

itb  undeveloped  imaginations  and  imperfect 

apathies, — they  form  a  community  unfortunate  and  dangerous  from 

'■--ion  of  j.owT  without  a  <!  corresponding  re- 

Bponsibilil  imunity  in   which   the   pa     ion   for  war  may   easily 

the  fancied  mean    by  which  may  be  con- 

vim  patriotism  displayed,  and  its  ambitions  grata- 

no  unreal  peril  chance  Bparfc  may  tin-  the  prairie, 

a  peril  indefinitely  enhanced  by  the  optimistic  indifference  of  the 
ii<i  their  child  ception    concerning  the  great] 

of  the  I  npared  with  other  oati<  ■ 

[firmed  bj  d  the  norma]  results 
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of  such  conditions  as  have  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  our  terri- 
tory during  the  past  century, — the  steady  growth  of  disrespect  for 
rightful  authority,  whether  that  of  law,  of  learning,  or  of  experi- 
ence :  nay,  even  of  wisdom  herself.  The  spirit  of  individual  inde- 
pendence is  the  spirit  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is  mainly 
due  ;  but,  if  not  controlled  by  reason,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  anarchy, 
destructive  of  free  institutions  and  of  social  order.  In  Europe  its  ex- 
cess is  checked  in  part  by  her  great  armies  and  navies,  in  which  the 
principles  of  discipline,  subordination,  and  obedience  are  maintained, 
and  also  by  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  men  sufficiently  instructed 
to  set  a  true  value  upon  the  principle  of  authority,  rightly  understood, 
as  the  balance-wheel  by  which  individual  independence  is  regulated. 
In  America  we  have  been  living  under  conditions  which  have  admitted 
of  no  check  upon  this  spirit  of  independence ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
every  class,  in  the  enfeebled  sense  of  the  virtue  of  obedience  and  the 
necessity  of  discipline,  in  the  unrestraint  of  expression,  and  in  the 
readiness  to  question  and  to  resist  the  exercise  of  authority.  Even 
in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  country  the  sentiment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  is  often  misdirected  and  depraved,  while  in 
the  vast  half -civilized  and  half -settled  regions  it  becomes  the  very 
manifestation  of  barbarism  and  of  a  relapse  toward  savagery.  Mr. 
Owen  Wister,  in  one  of  those  stories  of  the  rude  West,  in  which,  with 
rare  felicity,  he  depicts  conditions  of  border  life  which  he  has  observed 
with  penetrating  intelligence  and  sympathetic  perception,  speaks  inci- 
dentally of  the  common  antipathy  in  the  West  toward  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  States.     He  says  : 

"  The  unthinking  sons  of  the  sage-brush  [in  Arizona],  ill  tolerate  a  thing 
which  stands  for  discipline,  good  order,  and  obedience  ;  and  the  man  who  total 
another  command  him  they  despise.  I  can  think  of  no  threat  of  more  evil  for 
our  democracy,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  diseased  and  perverted, — namely,  indepen- 
dence gone  drunk." 

The  threat,  under  another  aspect,  exists  no  less  in  Now  England  than 
in  Arizona. 

Now  these  and  other  similar  conditions  hostile  to  civilization  in  the 
United  States  are  not  to  be  puffed  out  of  existence  by  windy  declama- 
tion, or  by  rhetorical  assertions  of  the  popular  intelligence  and  virtue. 
Nor   arc    they    to    be    nut    in  the  spirit  ^(   irrational  confidence  in  the 

excellence  of  our  political  institutions  ami  in  the  Baying  grace  of 
democracy.     They  arc  no  figments  of  a  desponding  pessimism,  hut 

they  arc  real  dangers   undermining  the  character  and   threatening   the 
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vitality  of  our  Kepublic.  "The  true  temper  in  politics,"  it  has  been 
well  said,  "is  one  of  confidence  and  hope";  not  of  blind  confidence, 
but  of  confidence  based  on  intelligent  resolution,  unremitting  effort, 
unwearied  patience ;  not  of  vague  hope,  but  of  hope  based  on  definite 
purpose  and  on  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  capacity  for  improvement 
among  men.  The  first  need  is  that  we  clear  our  minds  from  illu- 
sion, in  order  that  the  peril  may  be  distinctly  recognized  and  fairly 
estimated.  To  deny  or  to  undervalue  the  forces  ranged  against  civili- 
zation is  to  increase  their  power.  An  intelligent  understanding  of 
them  is  required  to  direct  the  effort  to  subdue  them.  The  appeal  to 
every  reflecting  and  worthy  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  do  his  part 
in  the  work  of  securing  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  Kepublic  is 
direct,  is  urgent.  It  is  on  the  minority  of  the  people  and  on  the  indi- 
vidual effort  of  each  member  of  it  that  the  issue  depends.  What  we 
want  is  not  exceptional  service  or  exceptional  ability,  but  plain  vir- 
tues and  common  uprightness.  To  raise  the  level  of  his  own  intelli- 
gence, to  keep  his  moral  sense  clear  and  unperverted,  to  use  his 
influence  in  maintaining  the  simple  ideals  of  private  and  public  virtue, 
itliin  the  power  of  every  right-minded  man;  and  thus  only,  by  the 
slow  pi  ^-improvement  gradually  embodied  in  public  opin- 

ion, is  the  secular  fight,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind de  I  on.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  there  is  no 
question  as  to  \.              11  ■  who  '  idily  and  Bees  it  whole" 

ted    DOT   depressed.       \\V    mUffl    fight,    each   with    his   best 

i.     The  fight  will  Dot  be  ended  with  our  lives,  but  all  good 
men  are  enlisted  for  the  war. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton*. 

Ntfh  :—']"!.■  rticle  wbm  written  before  th<'  Issue  of  President 

Olovelai  ii  ii'  I  in^   in  ■  -|»<-<-i  i  rr_c    tin-    V<n»/u<'lan    boundary   dispute. 

To  I  in  my  p  to  the  Nation  from  existing  conditions  of 

public  intcll  and  morality,  this  i  e,  and  tin-  popular  reception  of  It, 

given  lamentable  and  most  unexpected  confirmation.    The  harm  done  by 

the  defection  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  path  of 

:      Die  and  >\  dignity  i^  irreparable,  even  though  (and  this  is  still 

Uncertain;    tin-    woi  .    which    nii^ht    naturally    n-ailt     from    it    be 

0.  I 
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In  1862,  when  we  resorted  to  paper  issues,  we  showed  a  lamentable 
confusion  between  the  functions  of  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  revenue  on  the  other  ;  the  standard  for  prices  and 
the  medium  of  exchange  were  deranged  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  getting 
a  loan  without  interest  by  issuing  irredeemable  paper.  To-day  another 
— although  slightly  different — confusion  of  thought  exists.  In  regard 
to  money  functions  alone  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 

(1)  the  function  of  money  as  a  common  denominator  of  values,  to 
which  all  goods  are  referred,  and  in  which  prices  are  expressed ;  and 

(2)  the  function  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  means  by 
which,  after  goods  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the  common  de- 
nominator, they  are  exchanged  against  each  other.  Certainly  we  must 
carefully  note  these  distinctions  in  preparing  monetary  reforms.  Be- 
fore we  can  correctly  indicate  remedies  for  our  ailing  currency  system 
we  must  obtain  a  true  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

In  1893  our  monetary  disturbances  centred  about  the  discontinu- 
ance of  silver  coinage  and  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act ;  to-day  our 
difficulties  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  retirement  of  the  greenb:. 
and  the  paucity  of  the  gold  reserve.     Nominally  these  appear  to  be 
different  problems ;    in  reality  they  are  but  different  external  mani- 
festations of  the  same  internal  disorder.      What  this  common  cans 
different  troubles  is,  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  far  to  seek,     To  ei 
candid  mind  familiar  with  trade  and  exchange  of  goods  it  must,  when 
once  pointed  out,  seem  axiomatic.      Certainly  every  business  man  must 
regard  as  axiomatic  the  proposition   that  the  essential  of  all   business 

prosperity  is  freedom  from  artificial  disturbances  of  the  standard,  or 
common  denominator,  in  which  contracts  arc  made  and  in  which  all 
current  prices  of  goods  are  expressed.  It  is  a  fundamental  both  of 
monetary  principle  and  of  practical  experience.     The  protection  of  the 

monetary  standard    from   dishonest  or  secret  manipulation  is  the  c 

monest  homily  of  history.  On  the  crime,  for  instance,  of  debasing  the 
coinage,  and  thereby  altering  all  contracts,  the  historians  have  wasted 

abundant  ink.      In  short,  an  alteration  of   the  standard  w  ill    me\  itahly 
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work  injury  to  industrial  prosperity ;  and,  if  it  be  undertaken  in  igno- 
rance, the  authors  of  it  would  show  themselves  unfit  for  office ;  if  done 
designedly,  they  would  prove  themselves  knaves. 

Since  recent  events — to  my  mind  at  least — indicate  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  different  functions  of  money,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  basis  for  such  a  distinction. 
The  two  things  to  be  kept  distinct  are :  (1)  the  undisturbed  mainten- 
ance of  the  standard,  or  common  denominator,  for  prices  and  contracts; 
and  (2)  the  means  by  which  goods  are  exchanged.  The  stability  of 
the  standard  is  a  matter  quite  distinct  from  the  determination  as  to 

-  much  of  this  or  that  kind  of  money  is  needed  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  standard  in  which  prices  are  expressed  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  machinery  by  which  goods  (whose  relative  values 
are  already  expressed  in  the  standard  money)  are  exchanged.1 

A  perfect  standard  of  vain*1,  as  every  economist  knows,  is  unat- 
tainable.    N<  ith<  r  gold  nor  silver  an;  perfect  standards,  because  price 

relatio  I  this  relation  may  be  altered  either  by  causes  affect- 

ide,  or  1  affecting  the  goods  Bide  of  the  com- 

parison. Gold  and  Bilver  have  in  fact  been  ased  as  standards  in  default 
of  1  ilver  liavi:  i  main]  rded  up  to  1850,  and 

i  having  been  lar  •  D,     Trices,  with  which 

ry  man  of  affairs  has  to  deal,  are  aff  by  all  the  various  influ- 

•>t   mi!  Is    Bide,    but    the    money    side,    of    the 

1'  [uently,  are  modified  ( 1 )  by  an  increase  or  diminu- 

.  in  the  supply  of  m<  2         an  inci  >r  diminution  in  the 

demand  for  the  money-material,  or  (3)  by  an  increase  or  diminution 

in  the  cost  of  producing  the  goods  exchanged  against  money.     It  is 

lent,  then,  that  there  .'in'  many  Datura]  and  unavoidable  causes  at 

•i  either  gold  or  silver  to  modify  their  relation  to  goods,  and  thus 

1  in  pric  from  the  Qumer 

i  in    the  fund  ion  of  s  measure 

■  oommoditlea  \\  ben  it  i  i  not  oalled  <>n  bo 

•mo  a  medium  oi  ....  it  roquimi  the  actual  use  of  money,  for  a 

;ie.-  <,f  tiiii<-,  t<»  <ir.<  i  Hi-,  o  double  exchangee  which  we  call 

i.ut  the  pi  toes  n   all  Lb  d       ma;   be  applied 

i ii  uii houl  i be  oney.    For  <    ample,  ;i  farmer 

nl  v  in  I  In-  .Hi  ii.il  |  ale  I  li.it    iiioiii\   i  . 

—in.-  mon         'in.-    t ini   determined,  ;i  i  i in-  mean  ioi 
i.i   herd  ;  and  bo  does  tl  i  nmenl  in  ta  i  Ing  bim.  .  .  . 

The!  com  par  iw  with  the  one  he  h  old  for  money,  and,  kno* 

•    .    Ii<  r  price,  ill  <  1 '  1 1 .  .111111:1!  [|  .ii 

of  iir  -a  tii<:  .  i, nl*  mpl  ••  Money,"  p.  94, 
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cms  causes  thus  set  forth,  over  which  legislation  can  have  no  control. 
The  business  community  has  enough  to  do  to  watch  for  and  guard 
against  changes  arising  from  natural  causes  affecting  the  demand  and 
supply  of  money  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cost  of  production.  It  has  not 
only  a  right  to  be  saved  from  legislative  artificial  changes  in  the  stan- 
dard ;  but  it  will  be  incensed  beyond  endurance  if  such  legislation  is  the 
result  of  political  intrigue  and  campaign  bargains.  It  is  ready  to  de- 
mand in  a  very  ugly  humor  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  worried  by  un- 
natural legislative  changes  in  the  common  denominator  itself. 

But,  more  than  this,  gold  is  not  the  same  kind  of  article  as  silver 
for  monetary  purposes,  and  the  forces  affecting  the  value  of  gold 
apply  in  a  different  way  to  gold  from  those  which  apply  to  silver. 
Gold  is  heavier  than  silver :  gold  is  thirty  times  as  valuable  as  silver, 
weight  for  weight:  gold  is  needed  for  large  denominations  of  coin; 
silver  for  small  denominations.  Therefore,  for  monetary  uses,  gold 
and  silver  are  not  homogeneous ;  a  demand  for  money  in  general  can- 
not be  satisfied  indifferently  by  either  gold  or  silver,  since  monetary 
needs  differ  among  different  people.  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  inter- 
changeable as  money,  any  more  than  corn  and  wheat  are  interchangea- 
ble as  food :  both  corn  and  wheat  may  serve  as  food,  but  corn-meal 
and  flour  will  never  be  the  same,  will  never  equally  please  all  palates, 
and  will  never  be  in  demand  interchangeably  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  difference  between  gold  and  silver  is  still  more  pronounced.  From 
the  simple  fact  that  gold  is  a  metal  different  from  silver,  the  conditions 
affecting  the  demand  and  supply  of  gold  are  different  from  those  affect- 
ing the  demand  and  supply  of  silver.  The  main  supplies  of  gold  come 
from  regions  other  than  those  which  furnish  silver:  the  largest  deposits 
of  gold  have  been  found  in  California,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
parts  of  the  Eocky  Mountains;  while  the  largest  finds  of  silver  have 
been  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  Nevada  From  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  facts  it  must  be  evident  why  a  standard  of  silver  must  inevita- 
bly be  wholly  different  from  one  of  gold.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  function  of  money  as  a  standard,  every  one  must  admit  that  the  two 
are  not  homogeneous.  This  can  be  admitted  without  entering  into  the 
"  silver  question  "  here. 

The  logical  Consequences  of  these  facts  are  momentous  to  ear  pr> 

cut  discussion,     if,  in  this  oountry,  gold  should  happen  to  have  ' 

been  the  Common  denominator  with  which  all  goods  had  been  habitu- 
ally compared;  and  if  as  a  consequence  prices  and  contracts  bad 
during  this  Long  period  been  expressed  in  gold  (for  this  has  been  true  of 
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gold  legally  and  in  fact  since  1834,  except  in  the  paper  period  of  1862- 
1879), — then  it  follows  that  any  attempt  to  change  from  an  existing 
gold  standard  to  one  of  depreciated  paper,  or  to  one  of  silver,  having 
its  own  peculiar  conditions  of  value,  would  have  the  destructive  effect 
of  a  monetary  earthquake.  It  would  cause  an  upheaval  of  all  prices 
and  contracts  not  specifically  expressed  in  gold.  After  having  adapted 
itself  to  one  metal,  the  business  public  must  go  through  the  trying  pro- 

-  of  learning  how  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  metallic  denominator. 
Here  is  the  destructive  influence  of  a  change.  And,  as  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,  the  world  of  trade  abhors  change.  The  business  community 
demands  conditions  in  which  it  can  clearly  see  a  short  distance  ahead. 
"Whatever  be  the  length  of  time  involved  in  a  productive  process, — such 

etween  buying  the  wool  and  marketing  the  finished  woollen  goods, 
or  between  buying  iron  and  completing  the  house  or  bridge, — men 
of  affairs  must  be  protected  against  unnecessary  changes  in  the  com- 
mon denominator  in  which  their  Bales  and  orders  are  expressed. 

All  this  exposition  Beemfl  BO  very  elementary  that  I  shall  probably 

to  task    for  it:    but  the  astounding  fact   remains  that  our 

Solons  -  (or  since  1878)  been  Btraining  the 

.-  timbers  of  tie-  ship  of  state   in  a  frantic — and,   from   a    busil 

.t  of  v'  ie — attempt  to  tamper  with  the  standard.      A 

ted  and  continuous  effort  to  render  the  country  uncertain  as  to 
the  permanence  of  its  standard,  actually  kept  np  for  seventeen  years, 
and  embodied  in  national  legislation,  seems  like  a  piece  of  folly  too 
gro  true  in  a  modern  civilized  state;  but  that  is  the  exact  truth 

of  the  Unit  we  have  not  intermitted  the  policy, 

private  inl  ep  steadily  before  us  the 

from   the  gold   to  the  silver  standard.      Since 

L878  it  must  be  recorded  that  there  has  never  been  a  period  «>f  absolute 

never  been  a  period  when  a  producer  c<>uld  feel  so 

ire  of  tie-  standard  of  payments  that  he  could,  without  tear 

estimates  a  I  i  bead. 

A  i  of  the  situation,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  dis« 

faet  that  the  i  <»f  all  our  monetary  disturbances  is  not 

medium  of  excht  but  on.-  concerning  the 

i >f  a  definite  n  immon  denominator,  in  which 

ed     [t  is  n'»t  now  ;i  question  as  to  how 

much)  hit   what  hind  of  money  we  shall   hi  I'   was  the  doubl  as 

nd  of  money,  or  what,  standard,  we  were  to  have,  which 

Politi  manoeuvring  for  party 
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advantage,  have  been  playing  the  game  of  tampering-with-the-standard 
at  Washington,  while  the  crippled  industries  of  the  land  were  burying 
their  dead.  II ow  long  will  the  plain  people  stand  patiently  by,  and 
pay  out  of  their  pockets  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  fun  of 
watching  a  debauch  of  violated  monetary  principles  ? 

The  story  of  our  standard  since  the  Civil  War  is  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  chapters  of  our  monetary  history  ;  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  It  was  on  December  31,  1861,  that  specie  payments  were 
suspended,  after  a  long  experience  on  a  gold  basis, — since  about  1831:. 
In  1862  the  government  made  the  error,  before  alluded  to,  of  trying 
to  get  a  loan  without  interest  by  issuing  irredeemable  paper.  The 
inability  to  understand  that  the  interest  on  $150,000,000  was  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  confusion  produced  in  prices  and  credit  by 
changing  the  standard  from  gold  to  a  paper  of  dubious  value  (behind 
which  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  reserve)  was  severely  punished  by 
disaster.  The  greenbacks  then  issued  depreciated  even  65  per  cent. 
Without  going  into  the  subsequent  history  of  this  depreciated  standard, 
it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that,  in  1875,  the  Resumption  Act  was  passed, 
under  the  provisions  of  which  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  was  collected, 
and  specie  payments  were  resumed  January  1,  1879.  After  a  seven- 
teen years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  uncertainty,  we  returned  to 
the  same  gold  standard  which  had  existed  previous  to  the  war.  This 
return  was  accomplished  only  after  painful  sacrifices  which  convulsed 
the  country  ;  but  the  result  has  proved  equal  to  the  cost.  This  re- 
sumption was  the  crown  and  glory  of  President  Hayes's  administration  ; 
the  Republican  party  became  the  upholders  of  business  stability  and 
"  sound  money  "  ;  it  was  in  connection  with  the  resumption  measure 
that  President  Garfield  won  his  reputation  ;  and  in  the  business  com- 
munity  the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard  has  been  regarded  as  the 
very  charter  of  prosperity  at  home  and  of  credit  abroad 

But  prosperity  and  credit  have  been  chilled  by  every  slightest 
■rstion  of  doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  this  standard.  Strange 
to  say,  with  fatuous  lack  of  judgment,  the  fixity  o(  the  standard  had 
not  been  actually  established  before  operations  were  started  to  under- 
mine it.  After  resumption  was  attained,  its  guardians  Beemed  to  Ear- 
bo  care  for  it;  and  from  L  878  to  the  present  day  the  country  lias 
suffered  under  constant  and  repeated  attempts  to  change  the  standard 
Knowing  the  necessity  of  fixity  in  the  standard  for  business  prospei 

why  have  we  allowed  it  to  be  constantly  threatened?     The  6  LOUS 
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threat  to  the  standard  began  with  the  Bland- Allison  Act,  in  February, 
1878.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bland  Bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  was  a  free-coinage  measure.  It  is  true  that  the  fangs  of  the  bill 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Allison  in  the  Senate ;  otherwise,  if  passed,  the 
standard  would  have  been  changed  from  gold  to  silver  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  But  although  we  were  saved  by  the  Senate,  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  agitation  remained.  The  ill  results  have 
been  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  a  free- silver  measure 
— meaning  a  complete  transition  to  the  silver  standard — could  pass 
one  House,  why  may  it  not  pass  both  Houses  in  the  future  ?  The 
Senate  to-day  would  not  save  us  from  free  silver,  our  whole  reliance 
being  on  the  lower  House  and  on  the  Executive.  This  uneasiness 
once  aroused,  although  partially  allayed  for  short  periods,  has  been 
ever  present  It  leaves  the  business  system  in  a  highly  nervous  con- 
dition, as  after  a  bad  attack  of  monetary  grippe  ;  and  ordinary  emer- 
ies are  magnified  by  the  unhealthy  conditions. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  Bland-Allison  Act,  the  country 
1  -erious  shocks  to  its  confidence  in  the  fixity  of  the  standard, 
and  ('.specially  in  1884r-86.  This  arose  from  doubts  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  gold  re  -  in  the  Treasury.  The  government  can  maintain 
aents  only  if  it  has  gold  with  which  to  pay.  And  it  can 
obtain  gold  either  through  its  revenue,  or  by  Belling  bonds  for  gold: 
there  are  ooothe  s.     But  in  the  years  L884-&6,  bo  great  was  tin* 

trust  in  tin;  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  breast  the  stream  of  silver 
coinage,  that  the  usual  supplie  *ed  to  flow  in  through  pay- 

ments of  revenue:  gold  was  held  back, and  other  kinds  of  money  were 
I.  The  flood  of  silver  choked  the  inlets  to  the  Treasti  y  ; 
and  a  panic  erted.     Finally,  by  making  a  vacuum  for 

th<-  ;  in  the  genera]  circulation,  the  stream  of  silver  was 

rented  from  overflowing  the  Treasury,  and  confidence  was  again 
temporari]  lished.     By  October,  16  >ld  was  once  more  freely 

paid  into  the  Treasury  for  public  dues.     (See  Chart  1  for  the  result 

;    a.) 

During  this  period  of  disturbance  the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  fell 

.ill     ahonl  of     tin-     i  of     §100,000,(1(11)     til  mi 

rded  as  the  danger  line.     It.  is  of  present  interest,  however,  to  note 
reduction  of  gold  had  ao  connection  with  deficits  between 
national  income  and  expenditure  j  for  the  Burplu    in  each  vear  wa 
followi :     m  L884,  I  in  L886,  $17  in  L886,  $98, 

No  <!•  for   iii'M-M   in-/    tin  nn:   would    at  that   timo 

42 
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have  been  considered  for  a  moment  as  helping  to  restore  the  confidence 
in  the  standard.  There  was  no  question  of  a  lack  of  revenue  in  other 
kinds  of  money  than  gold ;  there  was  money  in  abundance  in  the 
Treasury,  but  not  money  of  the  right  kind.  The  difficulties  of  the 
time  arose  solely  from  a  fear  that  the  standard  might  be  changed  from 
gold  to  silver ;  and  this  fear  was  distinctly  reflected  in  the  nature  of 
the  payments  by  the  public  into  the  Treasury.  Gold  was  withheld, 
and  other  forms  of  money  sent  in  for  dues. 

When  it  had  been  once  shown,  by  the  administration  of  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act,  that  the  annual  coinage  of  silver  could  be  kept  from 
choking  up  the  Treasury,  a  period  of  four  years  of  monetary  quiet 
ensued,  except  in  so  far  as  ineffective  silver  agitation  during  these 
years  may  have  disturbed  the  situation.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
standard  was  again  temporarily  removed ;  but  vigilance  was  still  neces- 
sary. The  net  gold  reserves  in  the  Treasury  were  fully  adequate, 
remaining  during  this  period  at  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 
Large  reserves  like  this,  so  long  as  they  existed,  removed  all  anxiety. 
It  was  not  essential  to  the  situation  in  1887-1890  that  the  revenues 
supplied  a  surplus ;  for  a  surplus,  as  was  shown,  had  existed  when  the 
troubles  of  188-^86  were  upon  us.  In  short,  the  surplus  theory  gives 
us  no  explanation  of  the  history  in  those  years  ;  the  source  of  evil  was 
elsewhere. 

The  success  in  warding  off  the  inherent  dangers  to  the  standard 
arising  from  the  Bland- Allison  Act  seemed  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
the  country  could  take  more  and  greater  risks  with  impunity.  In  1890 
Congress  redoubled  its  sinister  attempts  to  pry  up  the  foundations  of 
our  monetary  system.  Congress  passed,  and  President  Harrison  actu- 
ally signed,  July  14,  1890,  the  so-called  Sherman  Act,  which  more  than 
doubled  our  purchases  of  silver,  and  thereby  doubled  the  diiliculth 
maintaining  our  existing  standard,  which  in  188-1-86  had  almost  suc- 
cumbed to  the  operations  of  the  Bland- Allison  Act.  We  might  have 
carried  the  burdens  of  the  latter  by  vigilance  and  skill,  but  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  Act  of  1890  brought  us  humiliation  and  enormous 

68.  The  question  of  the  standard  was  opened  all  anew:  from  the 
very  passage  of  the  Act  dates  the  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  oi 
gold  paid   into  the  Treasury   for   public  dims  (see  Chart    \)  from  which 

we  have  never  since  recovered  ;  from  it  dates  the  steady  decline  in  the 

amount  Of  the  Treasury  balances,  and  the  swift  collapse  of  the  net  gold 

irve (see Charl  11);  and  from  that  time  began  the  heaping  up  of  the 

explosives  which  burst  OUl    m    the  fearful   monetary   upheaval  of    1" 


A  =  Gold  Coin  and  Gold  Certiria 

B  =  U.  S.  Notes. 

C  =  Silver  Coin  and  Silver 
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CHART    li. 
NET  GOLD    RESERVE  AND    TREASURY  BALANCES. 

\  . =  Balance  in  excess  of  Certificates  and  Treasury  JN'otu-  in  the-    I  f  .i-ury. 

i =  Net  Cold  in  the  Treasury. 

Z  o-o-  =  Percentage  of  Gold  receiveil  by  Treasurer  at  New  York. 
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It  was  not  a  question  of  sufficient  revenue ;  for  we  had  no  deficits  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1893,  which  included  the  outbreak  of  the 
panic.  The  cause  of  disaster  was  solely  the  unspeakable  blindness  to 
the  folly  of  tampering  with  the  standard. 

The  panic  of  1893  did  not  break  out  until — for  the  first  time  since 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879 — the  net  gold  reserve  fell 
below  $100,000,000.  That  amount,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  always 
sacredly  maintained  as  a  protection  to  the  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks 
for  which  it  had  been  pledged.  But  in  April,  1893,  this  traditional 
amount  of  reserve  was  broken  into ;  and  then  the  unrestrained  fear  as  to 
the  standard  of  payments  developed  into  fright  and  panic.  Safety  dis- 
appeared, and  chaos  reigned.  Our  punishment  had  come  in  bitter  losses 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  succeeding  depression  of 
industry.  It  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  explain  or  to  recite  in  full  the 
causes  and  progress  of  the  panic  of  1893  ;  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  a 
standard-panic.  It  was  not  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money  :  so  far  as 
that  factor  entered,  it  was  an  apparent  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  the 

lie.  The  dominating  cause  was  the  final  culmination  of  the  long- 
felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  fixity  of  the  gold  standard,  which  had  been 
operating  since  1878  and  has  been  intensified  since  1890.  It  was 
the    perfectly  natural  fear — natural  after  what  had  happened    in  our 

islation — that,  before  securities  could  be  sold   and   realized   upon, 

silver  would  take  the  pi;  gold  as  the  standard  of  payments. 

Th:  of  the  frightful  rapidity  with  which  the  gold  re- 

•'•11  during  the  latter  part  of   L898  (see  Chart  II).      The  decline 

of  the  rP  balance  'he  inevitable  tailing  oil  of  revenue  due 

I  resen  not  low  because  the  balance  was 

That  i  ion  of  cause  and  effect     The  true 

seqi  :  The  distrust  of  the  standard,  caused  by  insane 

legislation,  diminished  gold  payments  into  the  Treasury  ;  that  lowered 
:   tins  produced  a  reflex  influence  on  public  confi- 
dence; the  diminishing  ability  of  the  Treasury  t<>  maintain  gold  pay- 
ment! brought  on  the  panic;   the  panic  caused  the  falling  oil  in  the 
and  in  the  'i  balance.     For  to  July  L,  L898,  there  was 

no  deficit    To  suppo  e  that  more  revenue  would  have  saved  the  gold 
end  of  L898  'hi-tie.-d,  in  my  judgment    The  true 

I  mpering  with  the  standard 
The  free-coin  tation,  directed  openly  i  tandard  on 

which  we  have  done  bti    a<  L884(<    cepting  the  paper  period, 

tiled  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  is  the  stability  of 
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our  monetary  policy.  No  one  could  know  that  contracts  entered  into 
when  a  dollar  stood  for  100  cents  in  gold  might  not  be  paid  off  in  silver 
which  stood  for  50  cents  on  a  dollar.  That  was  the  predicament  in 
which  every  investor  found  himself  who  had  an  obligation  payable 
only  in  "  coin  "  and  not  in  gold. 

That  is  the  reason,  too,  why  government  bonds  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  investors  if  made  specifically  payable  in  gold.  Objectors 
may  say  that  it  destroys  credit  in  our  bonds  to  introduce  this  clause, 
because  it  raises  the  question  which  ought  to  betaken  for  granted, — 
that  the  "coin"  bonds  are  to  be  paid  in  the  best  money.  But  this 
answer  is  conclusively  falsified  by  the  very  facts  of  past  and  present 
distrust  as  to  the  future  of  our  monetary  policy,  and  by  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  predicating  that  coming  Congresses  and  their  constituents 
will  be  any  more  sane  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  How  does  any 
one  know  that  the  Treasury  will  always  pay  gold,  when  a  majority  of  the 
present  Senate  would  destroy  the  gold  standard  in  a  moment,  if  it  could. 

A  further  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  disturbances  may 
be  obtained  by  a  study  of  Chart  I.  From  1886  to  July,  1890,  from  70 
to  95  per  cent  of  all  payments  to  the  Treasurer  at  New  York  were  in 
gold,  while  since  July,  1894,  no  gold  has  been  paid  in,  and  the  pay- 
ments made  have  been  only  in  greenbacks  or  in  forms  of  silver  money. 
The  contrast  is  ominous  and  unmistakable.  The  fall  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  gold  line,  A,  and  the  rise  of  the  greenback  line,  B,  are  the 
marked  phenomena  of  the  period  after  July,  1890.  All  the  doubt  and 
confusion,  moreover,  dates  from  July,  1890.  In  short,  the  pressure  of 
greenbacks  and  silver  upon  the  Treasury,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the 
usual  supplies  of  gold,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  Sherman  Act.  It 
might  be  said,  however,  that  in  that  case  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act 
in  November,  1893,  ought  to  have  restored  the  old  situation  as  it  existed 
before  1890.  From  that  date,  possibly,  silver  money  has  not  been  BO 
largely  sent  in  to  the  Treasury ;  but  greenbacks  have  come  in,  instead 
of  gold.  The  line  B  assumes  the  place  which  A  had  before  1890, 
The  indisputable  inference  from  these  facts  and  from  those  of  Chart  II 
is  that,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  no  adequate  gold  resell e 
has  been  maintained  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  as  to  the  fixity  of  the 
standard  aroused  by  recent  events.  To  push  the  reserve  slightly  above 
$100,000,000  by  a  small  issue  of  bonds,  inevitably  followed  by  its  dis- 
appearance below  the  line,  impresses  no  one  very  forcibly.  Bach  time 
the  gold  reserve  goes  below  the  line,  all  the  old  doubts  are  again  raised, 
and  no  one  oan  bare  any  oertainty  for  the  future.     A  really  sstfowi 
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tempt  to  replenish  the  reserve  once  for  all  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,- 
000  or  $200,000,000  might  have  produced  some  confidence  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  although  repealed,  the  Sherman  Act  is  still  with  us  in 
the  form  of  $150,818,582  (Nov.  1,  1893)  of  Treasury  notes  issued  un- 
der its  provisions,  which  required  that  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes 
in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,"  etc.  Hence  the  Secretary  must 
always  be  ready  to  redeem  these  notes  in  gold  ;  for  a  discrimination 
against  them  would  create  two  standards  of  money, — one  redeemable 
in  gold,  another  in  silver.  Consequently  these  notes  are  an  additional 
demand  on  a  gold  reserve  already  too  small  even  for  the  greenbacks. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  doubts  as  to  the  fixity  of  the  standard 
must  still  remain.  The  reserve  could  not  possibly  serve  for  a  sudden 
emergency,  such  as  a  threat  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  To  mean 
anything,  redemption  must  redeem  on  any  and  all  occasions.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  a  sham. 

It  has  been  urged  in  some  quarters  that  the  dwindling  gold  reserve 

due  to  the  deficits  of  our  budgets;  that,  if  the  revenue  were  in- 

I  sufficiently,  the  gold  reserve  could  be  maintained  intact.    There 

only  two  ways  by  which  the  Treasury  can  obtain  gold  :  (1)  through 
the  payment  of  revenue;  or  (2),  just  as  blankets  or  shoes  can  be  got, 
by  purchase — through  the  offer  of  bonds  or  their  equivalent     It  has 

i  shown  that  the  first  and  norma]  source  of  supply  has  been  entirely 

CUt  6  Can   be  replenished    in  only   one  other 

i  Long  as  the  existing  distrust  continues, — and  that  is  by  the  sale 

of  bonds.     No  matter  how  much  more  revenue  be  raised,  no  matter 

i  much  larger  the  mere  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure  may  be, 

the  gold  n  cannot  be  maintained  if  that  greater  revenue  and  that 

■•■r  but]  eenbacks  or  silver  money, — the  veryobjecte 

imed     To  incre  to  swell  out  the  Burplus,  will  not 

•  our  monetary  danger  unless  thereby  a  oha  made  in  the 

kind  of  money  paid  into  the  Treasury.     It  seems  like  a  joke  to 

that  in<  '  will  increase  roulidcnee  in  the  standard,  when  no 

1  '■:ni  come  in  from  an  increased  revenue,  as  to  -.'■  Btand. 

Lamination  of  ('hart  II  ought   to  make  this  absolutely  clear. 
'  to  the  end  of  1898  the  steady  fall  of  the  net  gold  reserve 
accompanied  by  a  tall  of  theTrea  ary  balance;  but,  be  the  ba) 

..-ill,  it  was  during  this  time  largely  mad'-  up  of  gold. 
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But  from  the  end  of  1893  a  very  different  condition  of  things  appears. 
The  balances  were  increased  by  the  sale  of  bonds  for  gold;  and  yet 
gold  continued  to  escape.  The  wide  discrepancy  between  the  Treasury 
balances  and  the  net  gold  shows  that  the  resources  of  the  government 
were  ample,  but  that  these  resources  were  not  made  up  of  the  right 
kind  of  money.  Two  years  of  experience  has  proved  that  increasing 
government  balances  do  not  ensure  a  stable  gold  reserve,  even  though 
the  increased  balances  were  caused  by  the  direct  purchase  of  gold  by 
the  sale  of  bonds.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  increased  balances  had 
been  produced  by  a  mere  increase  of  revenue,  when  the  revenue  was 
sure  not  to  be  paid  in  gold,  how  much  less  ground  is  there  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  gold  reserve  could  have  been  maintained  ?  If  it  were 
wrong  to  have  used,  even  indirectly,  for  the  general  demands  on  the 
Treasury,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  intended  only  to  supply 
the  gold  reserve,  it  must  be  now  apparent  that  the  deficits,  whatever 
they  were  and  are,  have  been  already  met  by  the  new  funds  covered  in 
to  the  Treasury.  If  the  deficits  have  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds,  and  yet  the  gold  reserve  is  still  threatened,  it  is  nonsense  to 
propose  to  increase  the  revenue  to  pay  off  deficits  already  met,  in 
order  to  protect  a  gold  reserve  already  shown  to  be  uninfluenced  by 
increased  Treasury  balances. 

The  Treasury  has  money,  but  not  the  proper  kind  of  money.  The 
situation  resembles  that  of  a  body  of  troops  suddenly  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  :  their  supply  of  ammunition  is  running  low,  when  they  are 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  the  wagons  contain  only  a  few  boxes 
of  cartridges  that  fit  their  rifles,  but  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  car- 
tridges of  a  different  size.  Just  as  the  proper  cartridges  give  out,  the 
enemy  presses  in  on  them;  but  they  can  make  no  resistance — with  use- 
less ammunition.  So  it  is  with  the  Treasury :  when  its  stock  of  gold 
runs  low,  it  cannot  defend  itself  with  silver  or  paper ;  for  that  would 
be  a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  and  a  public  notice  that  an  end  of 
solvency  had  been  reached. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  notes  once  redeemed  by  the  gold  obtained 
by  bond  sales  have  been  paid  out  again,  and  paid  out  to  meet  general 
demands  on  the  Treasury.  This  is  why  it  has  been  charged  that  the 
Secretary  has  taken  funds  intended  for  the  gold  reserve  and  applied 
them  to  meet  the  deficits.     Hut  bow  else  oould  the  Secretary  have 

acted  in  view  of  the  law  of  Mav  81,  L878,  which  retpiires  him  to  reis- 
sue  redeemed    notes?       I  low  else  can    he    reissue    thetn   e\eept    in    pa\ 

meat  of  genera]  demands?     If  not  only  the  gold  itself  obtained  bjj 
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bond  sales,  but  also  the  notes  presented  in  exchange  for  gold,  should 
be  kept  inviolate,  then  the  fault  is  in  the  law  requiring  the  reissue  of 
the  notes,  not  in  the  Secretary's  policy.  If  the  Opposition  wish  to 
"corner"  the  Administration,  and  to  prevent  it  from  using  the  redeemed 
notes  in  paying  off  deficits  (an  indirect  result  of  the  bond  sales), — there- 
by making  tariff  legislation  for  increased  revenue  a  necessity, — the 
only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes  once 
redeemed  and  by  providing  for  their  cancellation.  If  this  had  been 
done,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  for  gold  could  not  have  been 
indirectly  used  in  wiping  out  the  deficits.  This  measure  would  have 
entirely  separated  the  tariff  question  from  the  money  question. 

The  effect  of  allowing  the  reissue  of  notes  once  redeemed  is  the 
same  as  largely  increasing  the  volume  of  currency  secured  by  the  gold 
reserve ;  the  consequence  is  that  any  given  reserve  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  upon  it  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  If  we  wish 
the  happiness  of  proving  ourselves  superior  to  all  experience  by  reissu- 
ing redeemed  notes,  and  do  it  all  over  again,  we  must  simply  provide 
a  larger  gold  reserve  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  If  we  wish 
to  maintain  the  gold  standard,  no  other  kind  of  money  than  gold  will 
serve  the  purpose  as  a  reserve^  It  makes  no  difference  how  high  in 
the  bucket,  stands  the  Level  of  the  water  which  is  kept  for  thirsty 
•I.  if  the  bucket  is  !  with  sand;  so  a  large  Treasury 

not  mean  a  b  erve.     Or  if  there  be  a  hole  in 

the  bucket  by  which  only  the  water,  and  not  the  sand,  goes  out,  filling 
up  the  bucket  with  water  only  temporarily  raises  its  level;  so  the  con- 
it  re-presentation  of  notes  once  redeemed  acts  like  a  hole  in  the 

ry   to  draw   <'ff   the  gold   and    leave   the  Other   kinds  of  money 

within.  At  present,  redemption  is  skilfully  arranged  so  as  not  to 
redeem;  and  it  pi  another  of  the  many  curious  absurdities  of  our 

monetary  history. 

After  the  preceding  eition   it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate  the 

!!<•'•'  remedial   nie;i  which    the  public  have  8   Eight   to  expect, 

fro:.  I  the  pr  ion.     There  stands  out,  as  of  first  and 

paramount  importance,  the  necessity  «>f  preserving,  without,  possibility 
of  future  disturbances,  the  existu  adard  of  prices  and  contracts. 
All  tampering  with  the  standard  Bhould  be  as  much  dreaded  as  Asiatic. 
cholera     It  is  high  time  we  quarantined  ourse]  oinst  this  form  of 

monetary  discs  a 

The  problem  reduces  itself  Bimply  t.»  one  of  redemption.    The  task 
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of  maintaining  the  parity  of  our  various  kinds  of  money — greenbacks, 
silver  coin,  silver  certificates,  Treasury  notes  of  1890 — is  not  impossible, 
if  we  wish  to  undertake  it  The  trouble  is  that  the  silver  group  in 
the  Senate  and  House  do  not  really  wish  parity  maintained.  They 
may  hope  to  accomplish  all  the  results  of  a  free-coinage  measure  and 
bring  us  to  a  silver  standard,  without  further  legislation,  by  prevent- 
ing the  replenishment  of  the  gold  reserve  in  emergencies  like  the 
present.  But  the  Secretary  is  still  provided  with  the  powers  of  the 
original  Resumption  Act  of  1875,  and  can  sell  bonds  for  gold.  If 
Congress,  by  new  legislation,  will  not  give  more  salable  bonds,  then  the 
old  methods  will  still  remain.  A  bold  and  aggressive  policy,  however, 
is  needed  to  restore  our  shattered  confidence  in  the  fixity  of  the  stand- 
ard. A  few  millions  more  or  less  of  gold  will  not  suffice :  a  reserve 
large  enough  to  drive  doubt  out  of  the  most  sceptical  mind  should  be 
procured,  and  that  without  delay.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  indicate 
the  necessary  monetary  measures,  they  would  be  the  following : — 

1.  Provision  for  full  and  sufficient  gold  reserve  of  at  least  $200,- 
000,000,  by  sale  of  bonds. 

2.  Notice  of  the  redemption  on  demand,  in  gold,  of  any  and  all  kinds 
of  government  paper  and  silver  money  at  numerous  cities  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  cancellation  of  all  notes  redeemed.  The  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  May  31,  1878,  forbidding  the  retirement  of  United  States  notes. 

4.  If  notes  are  called  for,  the  issue  of  new  notes  only  on  deposit  of 
gold,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  the  Treasury. 

Under  such  a  system,  whenever  the  currency  is  redundant,  it  will 
automatically  contract  itself.  If  there  is  any  possible  doubt  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  value  of  the  currency  in  circulation,  continuous  and 
prompt  redemption  will  remove  it  Then,  according  to  a  familiar 
principle  of  human  nature,  when  every  one  can  get  gold,  no  one  will 
call  for  it.  And  such  a  scheme  would,  so  long  as  redemption  was 
unquestioned,  ensure  the  fixity  of  our  standard 

It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  depression  of  trade  incident  to 
the  panic  of  1893,  and  a  part  of  the  consequei uvs  of  our  insane  silver 
agitation,  has  made  opportunities  of  investment  Less  favorable  in  the 
United  States  and  lowered  the  rate  of  interest.     Consequently,  floating 

capital  will  QOt  remain  in  New  York  when  it  eau  be  more  profitably 
employed    (risk    being   considered)   elsewhere.      So   the    movement    oi 

capital  away  from  our  country,  and  the  oonsequent  diminution  of 
means  lo  hire  labor,  shows  Itself  behind  the  tendenoj  of  gold  to  I 
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us ;  for  such  capital  must  go  in  the  form  of  gold.  Could  we  have 
certainty  as  to  our  standard,  and  growing  prosperity  for  industry,  the 
rate  of  interest  would  rise,  and  there  would  be  less  pressure  to  send 
capital  out  of  the  country.  Then  it  would  be  easier  to  maintain  intact 
our  gold  reserves. 

Of  secondary  importance  to  the  fixity  of  the  standard,  but  of  large 
practical  interest  to  the  country,  are  some  needed  measures  respecting 
the  medium  of  exchange  ;  and  under  the  medium  of  exchange  is  to  be 
included  not  merely  metallic  money,  or  paper  money,  or  bank  notes, 
but  also  that  vast  system  of  credit- deposits,  vaguely  apprehended  by 
the  public  under  the  name  of  "  credit,"  and  which  is  bound  up  with 
the  banking  institutions  of  a  country.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
exchanges  of  goods  are  performed  by  the  use  of  checks,  drafts,  bills  of 
exchange,  through  these  credit-deposits  in  banks,  in  connection  with 
the  clearing-houses.  The  understanding  of  this  I  shall  take  for  granted. 
Briefly  expressed,  it  is  a  means  of  exchanging  goods,  whose  values 
have  been  already  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  money,  by  offset- 
ting  the  goods  against  each  other,  with  the  use  of  but  an  innnitesimally 
small  amount  of  money  in  paying  balances.  It  is  a  tremendous  fact  in 
our  means  of  exchange  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  With  the 
stranger  belief  in  the  fixity  of  the  standard,  this  means  of  exchange 
will  in- 

Normally  these  "forma  <>f  credit,"  which  are  in  truth  but  simple 
titles  to  property  expressed  in  terms  <>f  money  (arising  out  of  actual 
transactions),  are  not  usually  or  necessarily  Liquidated  in  Legal  money. 

!i  Liquidation  is  demanded  only  in  abnormal  times  of  distrust  and 

panic,  when  each  person  who  has  t<>  meet  maturing  obligations  feds 

rined  to  turn  his  property  and  securities  into  tangible  forms  of 

money.      Of  COUrse  t!:<-  normal  amount  <»f   money   is  always  much  less 

than  the  total  value  of  a  country 's  property.     And  when  all  property 

offered  for  money,  mon<  roe;   when  in  reality  the  real 

trouble  is  a  deluged  property  thrown  on  the  market  in  fright     When 

there  is  no  bright,  there  is  money  enough,     The  wealth  of  a  <• itry 

put  into  ttB  machinery  of  exchange  returns  no  profit,  and  should  Ih 

v  in  ordinary  times,  yet  eapahle  of  necessary  expansion, 

Iditional  cost,  in  times  of  need     It  would  not  be  economical 

to<  i  normal   tunes  the  amount  of  means  of  exchani/e  needed    in 

abnormal  tin*  more  than  railways  should  always  have  on  band 

sufficient  to  .ill  the  pa  m  the  country  ;it  one  ami  the 

same  tirn<\     But  tht  need  of  some  provision  for  abnormal  tunes  has 
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been  properly  expressed  in  the  general  demand  for  an  "  elastic 
currency." 

In  a  period  of  monetary  stringency  the  central  point  is  the  fear  that 
borrowers,  even  with  good  collateral,  cannot  obtain  loans.  If  legal 
bank  reserves  are  low,  a  new  loan  by  a  bank  means  primarily  a  credit- 
deposit  to  the  borrower,  and  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  demand 
liabilities  to  reserves.  And  yet  it  is  exactly  at  such  times  that  bor- 
rowers should  be  able  to  get  loans  ;  not  to  loan  is  to  precipitate  failures 
and  spread  the  panic.  Hence  the  importance  of  some  means  by  which 
the  stock  of  legal  money  in  the  reserves  may  be  temporarily  increased 
sufficiently  to  meet  any  reasonable  needs  of  borrowers.  In  Great 
Britain  no  such  provision  exists ;  but  precedents  have  made  possible 
the  violation  of  the  law  (Act  of  1844)  by  "  suspending  the  Bank  Act " 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  Banking  Department  to  carry  securities  to  the 
Issue  Department  and  to  obtain  Bank  of  England  notes ;  and  whenever 
that  has  been  done  the  panic  has  been  allayed  without  any  great  sum 
of  new  notes  being  used.  In  Germany  provision  has  been  made  for 
just  such  contingencies :  an  emergency  circulation  has  been  allowed, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  keep  it  out  except  in 
times  of  great  need.  On  notes  issued  beyond  the  prescribed  limit  of 
uncovered  issues  (385,000,000  marks),  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  is  levied. 
In  the  United  States  no  similar  provision  exists  by  law ;  but  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  English  "  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act "  has  appeared  in 
times  of  stress  in  the  form  of  clearing-house  certificates.  They  are 
really  a  coinage  of  property  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent  of  its 
ascertained  value  into  a  form  in  which  maturing  obligations  can  be 
paid  by  those  who  owe  the  banks ;  and  a  charge  of  6  per  cent  and  a 
commission  causes  their  early  withdrawal  when  the  emergency  is  past 

Such  examples  of  common  practice,  with  the  principle  underlying 
each  case,  serve  to  show  us  what  banking  legislation  is  seriously  de- 
manded in  the  interests  of  the  general  business  community  needing 
loans  in  emergencies.  A  measure  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  per- 
mitting  the  issue  of  notes  on  the  security  of  approved  assets,  would  bo 
sensible  and  helpful.  The  general  scheme  of  the  M  Baltimore  Plan'' 
is  sound;  but  the  emergency  issue  should  be  more  elastie  and  less 
hemmed  in  than  in  that  plan.     And  most  careful  measures  should  be 

introduced  providing  for  the  redemption  of  hank  notes  at  a  great  num- 
ber of  centres  throughout  the  land.     We  do  not  need  t«»  go  back  to  the 

Suffolk   Bank  system  [or  lessons  on  this  point. 

J.   L  w  kknvk    Lai  om  in. 


VICTORIA,  QUEEN  AND   EMPRESS. 

I  have  been  requested  to  contribute  to  The  Forum  a  study  upon 
the  Queen  of  England,  designed  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
Royal  sketches.  Honored  by  such  an  invitation,  I  did  not  ask  myself 
if  I  possessed  the  requisite  leisure,  because  no  leisure  could  possibly 
be  adequate,  without  unlimited  space,  to  a  perfect  performance  of  the 
task.  Nor  did  I  examine  my  conscience  upon  the  point  of  that  calm 
impartiality  apparently  demanded  (and  no  doubt  highly  desirable  for 
a  true  historic  spirit) ;  because  it  is  certain  that  any  Englishman  who, 
like  myself,  has  lived  his  English  life  under  the  glorious  reign  of  Vic- 
toria, sharing  all  its  blessings  and  securities,  and  who  could  yet  sit 
down  to  write  about  his  sovereign  and  her  times  as  he  would  of  Queen 
Nitocris  or  the  Babylonian  Constitution,  must  become  by  that  very 

I  utterly  incompetent,  untrustworthy,  and  uninstructive.     The  per- 

Lement  is  a  natural  part  of  contemporary  criticism  and  record. 

Posterity  alon  afford  to  be  impersonal  and  dispassionate,  and  I 

•  •t,  frankly  confess  myself  unable  to  look  back  along 
i  II'T  Majesty's  rule — which  are  those  that  make  and  hound 

own  memory — without  a  loyalty  much  too  ardent  for  impartiality, 
and  a  gratitude  far  too  strong  f>>v  repression  ;  without  feelings  of  native 
pride,  of  natural  admiration,  of  higb  thankfulness,  and  of  Arm  hopeful- 

-.with  an  avowal  of  which  I  had  better  begin,  since  they  are  quite 
eedily  to  make  themselves  apparent 

I  I  -  of  my  earliest  and  m  tind  boyish  recollections  is  of  the 

proclamation  of  II     <<  M  "Queen  Victoria."     I  v. 

child  about  four  or  iiv  '<!.  ami  was  being  led  by  my  nurse 

through   t:  of   a    provincial    town    when'   we    Lived,  when    sml- 

..  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  in  what  seemed  to  my  young  eyes 

•  I  dazzling  military  array,  came  Loudly  and  grandly 
riding  alon;'-  the  can  .  At  the  corner  of  the  road  they  baited; 
the  trumpetei  i  martial  fanfare;  the  officers  drew  their  swords; 
which  gallant  and  bright  in  the  sun  of  that  glad  daj  of  June; 
and  next,  some,  impo  ing  pi  je  in  the  cavalcade  an  elderly  officer 
— recited  from  a  paper  certain  eonoroti    word  ,  of  which  I  then  under- 
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stood  but  few,  although  I  know  now  that  what  the  silver-headed 
colonel  said  was  approximately  this  : — 

"Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his  mercy  our  late  Sov- 
ereign Lord,  King  William  the  Fourth,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  by  whose 
decease  the  imperial  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  solely  and  rightfully  come  to  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria, it  is  therefore  here  published  and  proclaimed  that  the  high  and  mighty 
Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  is  now,  by  the  death  of  the  late  Sovereign  of  happy 
memory,  become  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  liege  Lady,  Victoria,  by  the  Grace 
of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  To  whom  let  all  therefore  acknowledge  faith  and  constant  obedience, 
with  all  hearty  and  humble  affection  ;  beseeching  God,  by  Whom  Kings  and 
Queens  do  reign,  to  bless  the  Royal  Princess  Victoria  with  long  and  happy  years 
to  reign  over  us.     God  save  the  Queen  !  " 

Such  were  the  historical  sentences  only  a  portion  of  which  found 
their  way  to  my  childish  mind  that  June  morning  in  the  year  1837, 
mightily  emphasized  to  the  small  boy's  wandering  thoughts  by  the  echo 
of  big  guns  fired  from  the  ships  and  forts  on  the  river.  Of  the  famous 
doings  in  London  on  that  great  occasion  little  or  no  echo  reached  our 
quiet  town  at  the  time.  I  did  not  know — and  probably  could  not  have 
understood — how  the  young  Queen  came  out  into  the  balcony  from 
the  window  of  the  Presence  Chamber  at  St.  James's  Palace,  between 
Lords  Melbourne  and  Lansdowne,  and  was  hailed  with  thunderous 
cheers  by  vast  crowds  of  her  people  ;  and  how  she  was  observed  to 
shed  tender  and  wistful  tears  at  the  moment  of  that  great  spectacle. 
When  she  retired  to  her  mother's  apartment,  being  proclaimed  Sover- 
eign, she  held  that  conversation  and  made  that  request  of  whieh  the 
world  afterward  heard  with  so  much  sympathy. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe,  mamma,  that  I  am  really  Queen  of  England. 
Can  it  indeed  be  so  ?  " 

"You  are  really  Queen,  my  child,"  replied  the  Duchess  of  Kent ; 
u  listen  how  your  subjects  still  cheer  your  name  in  the  streets  and  erv 
to  God  to  bless  you." 

"In  time,"  said  Her  Majesty,  "I  shall  perhaps  beoomfl  accustomed 

to  this  too  greal  and  splendid  state.  Hut,  since  1  am  Sovereign,  let  me, 
as  your  Queen,  have  to-day  my  first  wish   -let  me  be  quite  alone,  dear 

mother,    for   a    Long   time."      And    that    day    Victoria   passed    the    tirst 

hours  of  her  reign  on  her  knees,  praying  to  Beaven  for  herself  and  her 

people,  with  supplications  innocent  and  noble,  which  have  surely  been 

heard 

It  was  not  wonderful  indeed  that  a  reign  imenoad  has  been 
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followed  by  happy  and  famous  years.  But  I  must  leave  to  Court 
chroniclers,  and  to  the  gold  and  brocade  of  professional  history,  all  the 
details  of  that  time  of  proclamation  and  coronation,  to  mention  one 
other  small  fact  of  the  hour  which  somehow  became  mingled  in  my 
mind  with  the  ceremony,  and  which  to-day  curiously  recurs  to  serve 
me  as  a  commonplace  but  striking  measure  of  the  prodigious  progress 
achieved  during  the  Victorian  era.  As  I  returned  home,  asking  a 
hundred  questions  from  my  nurse  about  kings  and  queens  and  the 
new  reign,  a  man  in  the  street  was  selling  lucifer  matches — evidently 
as  a  singular  novelty — at  a  halfpenny  apiece.  He  held  up  the  little 
sticks  one  at  a  time,  and  then,  drawing  them  through  a  folded  piece  of 
sandpaper,  produced  an  instantaneous  flame, — to  the  amazement  of  the 
passers-by,  and  doubtless  to  his  own  profit.  On  that  morning,  as  on 
all  before  it,  I  had  probably,  on  awakening  from  sleep,  witnessed  my 
nurse  kindling  the  fire,  or  lighting  the  dressing-candles,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  flint  and  steel,  laboriously  striking  the  wayward  sparks  into 
the  smutty  tinder,  and  then  applying  to  the  travelling  fringe  of  fire  the 
point  of  a  splinter  of  wood  dipped  into  brimstone,  bundles  of  which 
:  to  be  Bold  by  beggars  in  the  highways.  So  did  we  procure  the 
stent  when  this  reign  began,  little  if  at  all  advanced  beyond 

the  fire-Stick  of  the  Since  then  what  a  cheap  and  universal 

I  ion  lias  that  precious  element  <>f  fin  me,  which,  according 

myth.  Prometheus  stole  from  the  gods  at  the  cost  of 
terrible  penalties  I     Among  the  countless  vast  advances  made  by 
civilization  generally,  and  by  England  in  particular,  during  the  Vic- 
tor]:,    i     .  how  ;  anybody  think  of  the  enormous  service 

fhere    by    the    simple    innovation    of    the    phosphorus 

match,  which  I  thus  >ld  for  a  halfpenny  a  .simple  on  the  Queen's 

tion  day.     fih   km  lucettuml    There  is  profitable  reflection  to 

•  out  of  that  early  match,     The  principle  of  it  vras,  of  course,  tin* 

■\  the  branch  which  oha  "If  into  conflagration  in  the 

or  the  of  the  aboriginal,  -a  production  of  flame  by 

tion;  that  .  with  the  mere  substitution  of  phosphorus  or 

chlo  carbon.     But  what  :i  « 1 1  tf«-r-« -n«-' •  to  mankind  I     We  were 

from  man  I  additions  t<>  «•< .min< >n  life  in  those  first  days  of 

this  i  anioi.  Jler  boom  ire  were  tar  from  the 

of    ;oi  ■::< -I,    can    buy    :i    box    of   Wl  foj 

y. 

•tie   match    make.-;  our   think    of    other  l  -n'rasts.       K<>r 

total  revenue  of  Grea1  Britain  and  [reland  in  1-- 
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£47,240,000;  last  year  it  stood  at  over  £100,000,000.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory  was  still  sometimes  enforced,  and  the  criminal  law 
was  cruel  and  sweeping.  There  was  no  railway  open  between  Liver- 
pool and  Birmingham  until  some  weeks  after  the  youthful  Queen's 
accession.  Later  still  was  tried  that  first  experiment  with  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town,  there  being  pres- 
ent at  the  momentous  inauguration  Wheatstone  and  Cook,  Fox  and 
Eobert  Stephenson,  pioneers  of  the  electric,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic 
age.  The  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  yet  to  make  that 
famous  failure  of  his  maiden  speech  (it  happened  on  December  7, 
1837)  when  he,  who  lived  to  be  Prime  Minister  and  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  a  continent,  exclaimed  :  "I  have  begun  many  things  without 
success,  and  have  afterwards  succeeded :  you  will  not  listen  now,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me !  "  The  reign  was  not  a 
year  old  when  the  "  Sirius  "  steamer,  earliest  of  her  class,  left  Cork 
harbor  for  New  York,  followed  by  the  "Great  Western."  Duels  were 
still  of  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Grace  Darling  had  yet  to  add  her 
sweet  name  to  the  record  of  British  womanhood  by  rescuing  the  crew 
of  the  Indiaman  "  Forfarshire,"  and  initiating  with  her  heroism  the 
system  of  our  coast  lifeboats.  India  was  reached  only  by  the  long 
Cape  route,  and  not  until  October  12,  1838,  did  that  memorable  meet- 
ing assemble  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee  House  which  first  considered  the 
possibility  of  steam  communication  with  the  East  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Arab  Sea,  cherishing  moreover  the  then  wild 
dream  of  arriving  at  Bombay  in  forty-two  days,  and  at  Calcutta  in 
forty-three  days.  And  not  before  November  of  the  same  year  had  the 
City  Council  of  London  voted  its  freedom  in  a  gold  box  to  Thomas 
Clarkson  as  token  of  his  triumph  in  the  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of 
enslaved  Africans,  "  thereby  " — so  its  memorable  inscription  ran — 
"  obtaining  for  his  country  the  high  distinction  of  separating  her  com- 
mercial greatness  from  principles  incompatible  with  the  exercise  ol  the 
Keligion  of  Mercy,  and  achieving  a  moral  victory  whose  trophies  shall 
endure  while  Justice,  Freedom,  the  Clemency  of  Power,  and  the  peace- 
ful glories  of  civilization  shall  have  any  place  in  the  admiration  oi 
mankind."  We  had  practically  no  use  as  vet  of  railroads,  telegraph 
wires,  and  of  steam  navigation,  and  were  only  beginning  to  get  the 
new  machine  of  our  popular  representative  institutions  into  order  at 
the  time  when  the  coronation  trumpets  Bounded,  and  when  1  r,  aa  a 
land  of  scientific  miraole,  my  ftrel  lucifer  match 

Without  too  olosely  pursuing  the  oompariaon    intense!]  itive 
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though  it  might  become — between  Then  and  Now,  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  little  longer  upon  those  wonderful  advances  characterizing  the 
period  to  which  the  name  of  the  Victorian  era  will  always  hereafter 
be  given  For  the  Queen  has  borne  an  immense  personal  part  in 
moulding  her  age,  and  the  age  has  reflected  back  upon  her  name 
and  her  greatness  a  lustre  beyond  the  glory  of  all  other  reigns, 
re-establishing  the  ancient  ideal  of  monarchy,  and,  in  an  epoch  of  wild 
change  and  much  political  commotion  at  home  and  abroad,  displaying 
to  the  world  this  ancient  throne  of  England  securely  planted  amid 
falling  dynasties  and  failing  republics,  like  a  vast  rock  in  the  stormy 
sea.  The  population  has  increased  from  25,600,000  in  1837  to  about 
40,000,000.  The  aggregate  property  of  the  people,  calculated  by  Sir 
R.  Giffen  on  the  basis  of  the  income-tax  figures,  has  been  augmented 
from  about  £4,00  I  »00  to  more  than  £10,000,000,000.     Of  swelling 

revenues  I  have  air*  poken.     Pig-iron,  a  great  test  of  industrial 

activity — produced  in  1837  to  the  extent  of  1,250,000  tons — was  in 
1884  mad'"  to  the  extent  of  more  than  7,000,000  tons;  of  cotton  we 

rained  then  4         0,000  pounds,  and  now  consume  over  1,500,- 

000  pounds,  hi  foreign  trade  our  advance  La  more  than  460  per 
cent:  I  tput  of  coal  if  ty-five  tin  eater;  the  import  of 

tea  if  420  per  cent,  and  of  tobacoo  L60  per  cent,  more  than  in  1887  : 
while  our  shipping  has  risen  by  700  per  cent,  and  to-day,  by  an 
immense  proportion,  domi  11  the  waters  of  commerce.     In  L837 

our  colonial  population  was  under  4,000,000,  hut  it  dow  stands  over 
L8,0  ■    cour  tluding  India, — which  country,   under  the 

upa     B  '.  well-nigh  doubled  its  native  census,     Thetotal 

British  Empire,  previously  al,  has  grown  to  L0,000,000 

square  mil  -1  the  subjecl         Ber  M  all  directly  Looking 

a,  an<l  ruled  by  her  benignant  hand,  may  be 
d  i  n  Wbc  I  more  than  82 K),000  of  buman  beii 

!     Locomotion,  transport,  and  intero  Queen  Victoria  has  *w\\ 

and  presided  •  marvellous  progress.     Ber  age  bas  been  the 

will  probably  be  that  of  Electricity.  No1 
until   1  I   have  remarked,  did  the  railway  period  really  com* 

mence,  and  now  more  than  £1,000,000,000  bave  been  invested  in  iron 

aim,  w< »rked   with   more  than 

00  l<  n  r  and  employ 

•o  people.     A  glance  I  given  to  the  prodigious 

hipping,  ami  in  this  iron  bas  supplanted  timber 

t  too  th< troughlj  i  applanted  can- 
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vas  for  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  love  the  poetry  and  passion 
of  the  ocean. 

To  mention  the  post-office  is  to  speak  of  an  absolute  social  revolu- 
tion, for  in  1837  only  80,000,000  letters  were  carried  during  the  year, 
while  now  2,000,000,000  pass  almost  without  a  single  miscarriage.  The 
electric  telegraph  and  those  submarine  wires  which  abolish  time  and  dis- 
tance, swifter  than  Ariel  engirdling  the  world,  are  wholly  Victorian ; 
and  Victorian  also  are  those  numberless  mail  steamers  by  which  we 
easily  pass  to  all  ports  and  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  most  of  them 
under  the  flag  of  England.  Albeit  in  1850,  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign,  out  of  132,800  tons  of  British  shipping,  120,000  tons  were  built 
of  wood,  by  1883  we  were  launching  more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  the 
year,  and  had  used  4,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  for  building  in  the 
seven  years  preceding  188-1.  If  one  would  know  what  value  may  be 
added  to  iron  by  human  manipulation,  it  is  enough  to  cogitate  the 
single  fact  that  a  ton  of  Bessemer  steel  costing  £60  makes  up  into 
40,000,000  springs  worth  £400,000,  or  three  times  the  value  of  the 
same  quantity  of  gold ! 

These  crude  and  almost  brutal  facts — each  one,  however,  contain- 
ing a  universe  of  significant  development  and  of  human  advance  with- 
in it — are  adduced  only  to  remind  the  readers  of  The  Forum  of 
what  an  age  of  expansion  in  England  Her  Majesty's  person  has  been 
the  centre,  the  symbol,  and,  in  a  very  clear  and  certain  sense,  one  of 
the  actual  causes.  Of  course  a  similar  progress  was  showing  itself  in 
other  countries,  notably  in  the  United  States.  The  Spaniards  haw  a 
very  true  proverb,  "  Ciiando  Dios  amanece,  por  todos  amanece," — and  the 
light  of  the  Victorian  Renaissance  was  largely  participated  in  by  civil- 
ization generally.  Somewhat  peculiar  to  England,  however,  was  the 
immense  development  of  popular  education.  Who  can  overestimate 
the  effect  of  Forster's  Act,  which  in  fifteen  years  raised  the  Dumber  of 
pupils  in  day-schools  from  1,152,389  to  3,371,325?  By  the  same  date 
the  public  grants  for  schooling,  which  had  been  barely  £200,000  in 
1837,  were    enlarged    to  more  than  £4,000,000.     To   break  awai 

a  little  from  these  grand  but  fatiguing  figures,  reflect  a  moment 
upon  the  superb  march  of  science  during  this  unparalleled  reign. 
Huxley,  a  calm  observer,  Looking  back  from  the  heights  of  his  later 

years,   called   the  Victorian    period    "a    revolution  of   modem   mil: 

Out  of  the  love  ^(  knowledge  pursued  with  single  hearts  before  the 
reign,  <>r  at.  its  commencement,  by    Bersohel   and   Laplace,   You 
Fresnel,   Cavendish,    Lamarck,    Daw,   Jussieu,   Cuvier,   lKcandolle, 
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Faraday,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  and  their  like,  there  sprang  under  Yictoria 
— as  ever  springs — the  unsought  fruit  of  rich  practical  applications. 
The  illustrious  authority  already  cited  enumerates,  as  three  physical 
discoveries  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  reifm,  the  scientific  doctrines, 
first,  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter ;  secondly,  of  the  conser- 
vation of  energy ;  thirdly,  of  evolution  as  divined  by  Darwin.  That 
last  illustrious  name  shines  of  itself  like  a  lonely  star  of  glory  sufficient 
to  make  splendid  the  Victorian  constellation  of  talent. 

Remember,  too,  how  the  benign  arts  of  medicine  and  remedial  sur- 
gery extended  their  borders.  From  the  sanguinary  fields  of  the 
Crimean  war  arose,  like  an  angel  of  compassion  and  redemption,  Flor- 
Xightingale,  with  all  that  train  of  skilled  and  gentle  nurses, 
afterward  following  her  example,  who  have  altered  the  history  of 
the  sick-room  and  regenerated  our  hospitals.  Lister's  antiseptic  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  founded  on  the  wonderful  information  obtained  by 

irimenta  as  Pasteur's  about  infinitesimal 

operations  of  their  previous  deadly  peri]  by  reason  of 

while — as  if  onld  bestow  a  fitting  boon  on 

■  •itliful    Q  !i    in    Edinburgh,    simultaneously    with 

M        ii  in  the  United  Si         early  in  the  Victorian  A 

performed  those  merciful  experiments  with  chloroform  which  termi- 

ii  of  unavoidable  anguish  for  sick  and  wounded  patients, 

rob:  :  featu  id  commenced   the  present 

Read   what  a  renowned   Burgeon,   Dr. 

r,   writes   about  that  happy   discovery: — 

the  whole  aspect  of  su  Prior  t<> 

w  in  Dumber,  and  were  almost  limited  t<»  the  amputation 

of  limbs,  til--  an  I  other  tumors,  th<  on  of  a  few  of 

;  main  arteries  for  aneurism. 

as  so  horrible  as  to  tax  severely  the  endurance 

of  the  bi  ly,  and  often  beyond  recall,  the 

Death!  no  means  uncommon,  the  patient  sink- 

which  li«-  had  undergone, 
a  modi  'Hi ,  turning  lick  and  fain!  ;it  I  be 

whirl]  I  ili<-<l  ii i ion   •  i-ss  ;  and  it  u  :i  »  :i  | nihil    of  honor   with 

'  i  much  ible,  and  e» 

'•ult )  •  ;,||(|  the  mo  t   \ aluable  form  of  <l(,\- 

I  which  could  nol  be  done  quickly,  and  an  ampu- 

Lnceof  a  feat  of 
iiain.     !  i  i  ho  lo\n  er  limb  atw  e  i he  km  >ur  e  not 

i  kno       to     ifflce ;  and  fort}    i  cond  i 
ii<  li  rio  ono  tifl<  d  in  exceeding.     When 

liitiou  tiiit  they 
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need  no  longer  be  in  haste  ;  and  they  have  utilized  this  knowledge  in  making  a 
Leisurely  examination  of  the  parts  about  which  they  were  employed." 

It  is  Queen  Victoria,  however,  whom  we  are  studying,  and  not  any 
history  of  her  glorious  reign ;  yet  such  a  brief  and  almost  breathless 
survey  of  its  course  as  I  have  dared  to  proffer  is  by  no  means  irrele- 
vant even  to  the  strictly  personal  view.  It  suffices  to  recall  to  the 
well-informed  mind,  which  will  more  or  less  successfully  fill  up  the 
outlines  of  these  mere  allusions,  in  what  a  busy  and  increasing  hive  of 
imperial  life  Her  Majesty  was  the  Queen  Bee.  And  if  there  were 
space  to  indicate,  in  addition,  the  glories  of  the  Literature  of  the  reign ; 
the  achievements  of  its  Art ;  the  large  steps  taken  in  the  promotion  of 
the  love  and  study  of  Music ;  the  gradual  elevation  and  recent  social 
recognition  of  the  Drama  ;  the  animated  pursuit  of  Philosophy  ;  the 
sustained  cultivation  of  Learning;  and  the  opening  up  of  unknown 
Geography,  greatly,  as  of  old,  by  British  enterprise, — the  conviction 
would  be  yet  more  deeply  stamped  upon  the  intelligent  mind  that 
such  a  period  in  our  history  needed  and  had  received  a  providential 
head.  Africa  has  yielded  up  almost  all  her  immemorial  secrets  to 
Victorian  explorers.  The  vast  island  of  Australia — only  a  little  un- 
veiled by  Van  Diemen  and  Cook — kept  its  treasures  of  gold  and  of 
natural  marvels  for  this  favored  time.  The  arrow-headed  slabs  and 
cylinders  of  Assyria,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
with  their  precious  indications,  were  deciphered  for  the  same  fortunate 
generations.  They  witnessed  also,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  sudden 
transformation  of  the  navies  of  the  world  from  its  old  material  of 
timber  to  the  new  armor-clad  pattern  and  fabric  which — thanks  to  the 
iron  and  coal  hidden  away  by  nature  in  the  English  soil,  to  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  her  children,  ami  to  the  accumulated  wealth  drawn 
from  that  commerce  which  the  Queen's  flag  protects — has  given  to 
Great  Britain  a  real  and  visible  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  We  are  as 
yet,  apparently,  far  from  the  Millennium,  and  OUT  period  has  unhappily 
been  checkered  by  many  wars,  in  most  or  all  of  which,  however,  that 
flag  has  l»«'«'ii  upheld,  upon  many  a  sanguinary  field,  by  the  soldier 

Ber   Majesty,  with   a  faithful  valor  recognized  and  admired  by  all  the 

world;  so  that  neither  the  vast  armed  multitude  tussia,  dot  the 

sepoy  in  rebellion,  oor  any  enemy  in  any  conflict,  has  seriously  bro 
the  haughty  tradition  of  British  Victory,  embodied  and  sustained  in 
th<-  Queen's  dear  name 

The    august  and   illustrious   figure   which    has    been    the  centre,  tho 
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token,  and  the  imperial  presiding  genius  of  all  this  progress  and  pros- 
perity can  never  be  detached  in  history  from  the  magnificent  records 
of  her  time.  The  story  of  her  life  and  the  story  of  her  people's  life 
have  flowed  onward  together,  inextricably  blended,  indissolubly  con- 
nected. At  the  bottom  of  the  might  and  energy  and  enterprise  illus- 
trated by  all  majestic  chapters  in  the  chronicles  of  England  have  ever 
been  from  the  first  the  deep  religious  instincts  and  the  strong  family 
affections  of  the  people,  both  of  which  the  Queen's  royal  nature  was 
created  to  embody,  reflect,  and  exemplify.  Her  household,  from  its 
days  of  bride- joy  and  domestic  sunshine  to  its  days  of  widowhood  and 
lonely  duties,  has  been  like  that  chief  and  special  golden  queen-cell  in 
the  hive,  round  which  all  the  others  cluster,  and  by  the  welfare  of 
which  they  measure  and  regulate  their  own.  Among  the  wives  of 
England  this  sceptred  wife ;  among  the  mothers  of  the  land  this 
crowned  mother ;  among  the  widows  of  her  people  this  throned  Lady 
Victoria,  whose  sorrow  seemed  the  sorest,  as  her  buiden  was  the  great- 
— has  been  always  one  of  the  women  of  the  realm,  representing  them 
all,  leading  them  all,  understood  by  them  all.  The  English  Lave 
oely  and  domestic  of  manifesting  national  feelings:  for  exam- 

.  they  love  their  navy  and  take  enormous  pride  in  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  ot  in  our  confines  are  amused  to  notice  how  very 

many  boy-children  are  dressed  by  their  fond  mothers  in  the  garb  of  a 
British  blue-jacket     The  Least  reflective  visitor  can  perceive  that  here, 

at  least,  is  a  people  which  will  grudge  no  public  money  to  sustain  the 

curious  and  significant  to  know  how  many  girl- 
children  in  the  realm  bear  for  good  fortune  and  for  loyalty  the  names 
of  their  Royal  High]  the    Princesses  of   the  Blood,  a  goodly  iiuni- 

of  whom  hav(  d  up  round  the  knees  of  the  Queen.     At,  the 

root  of  her  greatness  has  surely  been  her  gentleness.    The  half-for 

i]>  of  tie-  past  is  full  of  little  talcs  of  the  tmoYniess  which 

uii'i'  e  and  firmness  of  Her  Majesty.     When, 

:t.h  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  Queen  Adelaide  wrote  to 

.a  announein  vent,  the  acceded   PrinCCSS  replied 

tfu]  Letter  which  she  addressed  to  "  The  Queen 

of  England";  and  when  a  lady  of  the  ('Mint  humbly  remonstrated, 

V        M  ou  onl .        Queen  of  England,"  the  pretty 

i        but  Annt  Adelaide  must  act  be  reminded 

of  \.\.  me."        ,,1  when,  at  taking  the  oath  <»f  allegiance,  the  | 

a!  Dukes  bowed  low  before  her  to  touch  her  hand  with  their  lips, 

ing  them  from  the  ground,  saying  to  the 
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Duke  of  Sussex,  "Do  not  kneel,  dear  uncle;  if  I  am  Queen,  I  am  also 
your  niece ! " 

The  royal  marriage  and  the  happy  married  years  ensuing,  for  a 
while  made  the  heavy  circlet  of  empire  lighter  on  that  most  gracious 
and  noble  brow.  The  Princess  Eoyal  was  born  (since,  in  her  own  ex- 
alted turn,  an  Empress  and  a  widow),  and  a  year  later  the  birth  of 
our  Prince  of  Wales  rejoiced  the  whole  country.  The  Queen  then,  as 
always,  possessed  two  Empires,  that  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  own 
household,  and  a  month  after  the  coming  of  the  Heir  Apparent  she 
wrote  to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium : — 

"I  wonder  very  much  who  my  little  boy  will  be  like.    You  will  understand 

how  fervent  are  my  prayers — and  I  am  sure  everybody's  must  be — to  see  him  re- 
semble his  father  in  every  respect,  both  in  body  and  mind.  .  .  .  We  must  all 
have  trials  and  vexations  ;  but  if  one's  home  is  happy,  then  the  rest  is  compara- 
tively nothing.  My  happiness  at  home  and  the  love  of  my  husband,  his  kindness, 
his  advice,  his  support,  his  company,  make  up  for  all." 

See  how  the  Queen  loved  and  loves  that  thoroughly  English  word 
"  home," — the  secret  of  the  story  of  nation  and  sovereign  alike  !  Its 
utmost  meaning  is  not  felt  or  known  by  those  who  translate  it  into 
u chez  lui"  or  "  ckez  moi"  and  it  tends  to  evaporate  in  regions  where 
life  is  carried  on  in  flats  and  hotels.  Climate  and  the  English  instinct 
for  isolation  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  sentiment 
which  has  come  to  cluster  round  the  word ;  but  that  word  is  the  most 
truly  English  and  the  most  significant  of  all  in  our  dictionary,  so  that 
Shakespeare  could  find  no  better  one  for  Heaven  when  he  wrote  : — 

11  Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  taVn  thy  wages." 

It  is  round  the  royal  home  that  the  progress  and  accumulation  of 
power,  wealth,  and  intellect  of  which  I  have  spoken  steadfastly  grew 

throughout  all  these  great  and  fortunate  years.  Home  love  and  home 
joys — nay,  indeed — home  BOITOWS  also — have  fed  the  Queen's  heart  with 

the  forces  and  the  faith  necessary  to  enable  her  to  hear  her  majestic 

load  of  Care  and  toil  for  England  In  all  her  words  and  deeds  and 
thoughts  the  saeredness  of  these  sentiments  and  of  simple  human  love 

shines  within  the  preeinrts  of  her  sovereignty  like  a  golden  lamp  in  i 
palace  of  marble. 

I  am  BO  privileged  ;■  to  possess  from  the  gracious  hands  of  the 
Queen  herself,  and  enriched  with    her  own    beautiful    handwriting,  the 

two  well-known  volumes  from  her  pen  entitled  *'  1  Erom  the  Jour* 

nal  of  (  >UT  Life  in  the  Highland  ,"  and  "  More  1  from  the  Jouj 
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of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands."  It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  these 
books  anywhere  without  finding  playful  but  solid  manifestations  of 
those  two  feelings  forever  governing  Her  Majesty's  great  and  gener- 
ous heart. — the  love  of  home,  and  the  love  of  her  people.  There  befalls 
no  disaster  to  the  mining  or  industrial  classes;  no  dreadful  wrecks  at 
sea:  no  sad  railway  accident  on  land;  no  striking  sorrow;  no  sud- 
den public  loss, — but  the  motherly  love  of  the  Queen  is  promptly 
shown  in  tender  and  graceful  words  of  pity  and  sympathy  which  she 
knows  so  well  how  to  employ ;  and  many  a  sorrowful  soul  has  been 
thus  comforted.     For  her  army  and  her  navy,  whenever  and  wher- 

r  they  serve  herself  and  the  country,  her  solicitude  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  intense  and  vigilant.  A  thousand  instances  might  be  adduced 
of  this,  which  needs  indeed  no  other  proof  than  the  ardent  loyalty  of 

se  who — from  the  barrack  to  the  field-marshal's  tent,  from  the  fore- 

the  admiral's  cabin — wear  "the  Widow's  uniform."     Is  it 

thought  ti.  :  an  influence  must  be  sentimental  only?     In  truth  it 

.  and  h;  -  I  a  force,  like  that  of  a   great    military  leader's 

When,  in  L853,  Ber  Majesty's  heart  was  weighed 

nth  anxiety  for  her  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  who  were  severely 
suffering,  '  *i  hand  which  wi  pin  and  again  to  head- 

And  when  Lord   Rag- 
return  to  his  command  in  the  Crimean 

little    IVi:  :.|    to  him  : 

"  V  tuny  back  to  I         topol,  pi  Lord  Raglan,  and  take 

una  will  die  of  her  an  t  merely  in  name  has  our 

I.     .  ('     Lmander-in-Chief  of  the  naval  and  military 

of  the  realm     I  ban  bed  with  amusement  and  admiration 

'•ml  officer  of  proud  re- 
d  and  superb  warlike  achievements  crumpling  up  his  white 
i  a  ball,  and  i  head  to  foot,  with  a  tremor 

th  or  of  the  enei  his  turn  came 

ass  the  r  and  I  by  the  L       (  hamberlain  to  his 

mii  iperior,  1 1      M  a. 

oubt  if  a  better  p  >uld  be  furnished  of  this  wide  and  com- 

a]    in*  i  all    her  subjects    than    the  t": m ■  1       slighl    hut 

>uld  hi  herself  i<>  learn  Bindostani, 

i   dian  people,  and  Bhould  ha  tered  it  as 

»l<-  to  rear)  an  1 1  in,  this  lingua  franca 

of  1      0   ental   P  i la     I   «ml>join  :i  |i.*i    :i</e  in  I h  i  M  own 

.I'ii  lat  red  in  i  our  rni  and  those  who 
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know  the  character  will  smile  respectfully  to  see  how  she  gets  over  a 
verbal  difficulty  in  such  a  word  as  "  Persia  "  : — 

Vy  i  S I.  /*y  J^^V'  J^Ul 


There  would   he.  risk   of   being  Buspected   of  ea         ation    if    I 
tempted  to  lay     as  1    might  speak   from  mv  own  knowli  how 

widely  this  mark  of  sincere  sympathy  ami  oonoem  has  affected  the 
Princes  and  the  peopled  ol  India.     The  Mohammedans  especially 
whom  the  Que6H    rulefl  more  than   Bixtj  nullions,  and  tO  whom  llmdo 
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stani  as  a  tongue  particularly  belongs,  have  heard  with  delight  and 
pride  of  the  Diary  which  Her  Majesty  keeps  in  Urdu,  and  at  this  day 
the  Jfaharani,  the  Kaiser •i-Hind^  the  Adhirajni, — "Victoria  the  Em- 
press,"— is  for  the  mass  of  her  subjects  in  India  a  power,  an  influence, 
absolutely  immeasurable  for  the  service  of  peace  and  obedience, 
almost  touching,  among  the  reverential  and  susceptible  Hindoos,  the 
region  of  the  gods. 

H  these  appear  to  any  republican  or  democratic  critic  to  be  apprecia- 
tions which  go  beyond  fair  limits  into  regions  of  flattery,  I  would  tell  him 
that  both  he  and  I  should  equally  fail  in  estimating  the  national  and 
historical  values  of  such  a  life  and  such  a  personality  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria's. He  may  object  on  principle  to  the  immense  and  probably  the 
enduring  revindication  which  the  reign  has  given  to  the  monarchical 
principle.  He  may  feel  it  almost  fatal  to  his  collectivism  and  to  those 
doctrines  of  equality  which  Nature  so  universally  repudiates,  to  see 
illustrated  by  this  unparalleled  reign  how  national  and  international 
■  may  be  modified  and  controlled  by  the  love,  the  purity,  the 
dutiful.  ad   the  piety  of  one  woman's  heart  and  BOul,  because  a 

diadi  ponherbj  thershinii  et,  and  august 

set  like  a  city  upon  a  hill.     But,  in  proportion  as  he  is 

lligent  and reasonabl  ;  and  if  he  knows  some- 

thing of  th<  of  dynamics  in  the  physical  world,  he  will  be  the 

lier  to  prodigious  social,  moral,  and  political  results 

which  cannot  but  flow  from  th<  ■••titration.  Upon  one  object  BO  near 

ideal  as  this  one  has  grown  to  appear,  of  the  love,  loyalty,  and 

titude  of  the  whole  Angl<  There  arc  accomplished 

thematiciai  n  compute  bo  nicely  the  celestial  and  cosmic 

which,  "n  thi  and  that,  hold  planets  in  then-  place,  that 

rching  the  sky,  but  by 
manipulating  I  But  who  shall  give  us  the  calculus  by 

which  Q  land  through  this  good  Queen  can  be 

I  out  in  all    its  human    ramifications  and    far   social   effects?      In 

tual  pow<  t — because  in  our  crowned  republic  t1 

•  ia  found  and  annexed  a  whole 

i.  cupants  of  thi    I.    ;lish  throne,  that  of  Inilu- 

.' .      ne  ma'  ;  aan, 

•  bo  will  may  ma  b  monarch 

Let  mi  of  a  people,  and  anybody  may  be 

of  the  1 1     ernmei  L  back  along  the  vista  of 

ig  what  convulsions,  what  bloodshed, 
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what  loss  of  life  and  growth  and  national  resources  have  befallen  from 
pushing  too  far  the  theories  of  democracy,  it  does  not  seem  so  much  a 
thought  of  courtiership  as  of  common  gratitude  toward  Heaven  to 
recall  that  solemn  passage  from  the  Persian  of  Sadi,  "When  the  Lord 
of  the  World  is  pleased  with  the  hearts  of  a  people,  lie  gives  them  a 
Sovereign  wise  and  just." 

I  should  deem  it  disrespectful  to  offer  too  particular  an  analysis  of 
the  character,  too  close  a  picture  of  the  person,  of  this  beloved  Mis- 
tress, whose  Imperial  individuality  is  besides  so  well  known  from  her 
life,  her  acts,  her  books,  and  the  "fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne."  The  heart  of  gold,  the  will  of  iron,  the  royal  temper  of 
steel,  the  pridej  the  patriotism,  and  the  deep  piety  of  Victoria  have 
been  enshrined  in  a  small  but  vigorous  frame,  the  mignoime  aspect  of 
which  especially  strikes  those  who  behold  her  for  the  first  time  in  these 
her  "  chair-days."  It  was  reported  how,  when  Prince  Albert  was 
dying,  he  roused  himself  from  a  period  of  wandering  to  turn  with 
ineffable  love  to  his  spouse  and  Sovereign,  saying  to  her  writh  a  kiss, 
"  Good  little  wife  !  "  And  when  the  Prince  Consort  was  actually  pass- 
ing away,  after  those  twenty-one  years  of  wedded  happiness,  it  was  told 
how  the  Queen  bent  over  him  and  whispered,  "It  is  your  little  wife," 
at  which,  last  wrords  the  Angel  of  Death  stayed  his  hand  while  once 
again  the  dear  eyes  opened  and  the  dying  lips  smiled.  But  though 
this  be  so,  no  one  who  has  been  honored  by  near  approach  to  Her 
Majesty,  or  has  ever  tarried  in  her  presence,  will  fail  to  testify  to  the 
extreme  majesty  of  her  bearing,  mingled  always  with  the  most  perfect 
grace  and  gentleness.  Her  voice  has,  moreover,  always  been  pleasant 
and  musical  to  hear,  and  is  so  now.  The  hand  which  holds  the  sceptre 
of  the  seas  is  the  softest  that  can  be  touched;  the  eyes  which  have 
grown  dim  with  labors  of  state  for  England,  and  with  too  frequent 
tears,  are  the  kindest  that  can  be  seen.  Not  for  a  day  nor  tor  an  hour 
did  the  Queen  ever  suspend  the  performance  of  her  royal  and  imperial 
duties  during  the  many  sorrows  which  have  fallen  upon  her,  nor  in  the 
comparative  seclusion  which  she  has  sometimes  kept.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  truly  wrote  once  : — 

"  It  ought  to  bo  known  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  lhat  during  all  the 
years  of  (he  Queen's  affliction,  and  thoee  w  ben  she  has  li\  ed  necessarily  in  mm-h 
retirement,  she  has  omitted  no  part   or   portion  of  that    public  duty    w  Inch  i'oii- 

stantlv  concerns  her  as  sovereign  of  this  oountrj  ;  iiiat  on  no  occasion  during 
her  grief  has  she  discontinued  work  In  those  royal  labors  which  belong  so  hsc 

exalted  position," 
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How  great  and  experienced  a  statesman  she  shows  herself,  every  com- 
petent British  Minister  has  testified.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  highest 
living  authority  upon  the  practical  politics  of  Europe,  and  knows 
and  understands  constitutional  problems  with  an  intellectual  grasp 
which  has  never  been  relaxed.  It  is  from  a  radical  and  republican 
source  that  the  subjoined  tribute  has  been  culled  : — 

"  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  fairly  said  by  all  her  Ministers,  Liberal  and 
Conservative,  that  she  has  more  knowledge  of  the  business  of  governing  nations 
than  any  of  her  Prime  Ministers  ;  more  experience  of  the  mysteries  and  intricacies 
of  foreign  affairs  than  any  of  her  Foreign  Secretaries  ;  as  loyal  and  willing  a  sub- 
servience to  the  declared  will  of  the  nation  as  any  democrat  in  Parliament ;  and  as 
keen  and  passionate  an  Imperial  patriotism  as  ever  beat  in  any  human  breast." 

Such,  and  so  great,  so  useful,  so  benign,  so  faithful, — sketched  in 
these  most  imperfect  outlines, — has  been  and  is  the  Sovereign  Lady 
upon  whom  nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  vast  burden  of  the  British 
Empire  was  laid,  and  to  whom,  amid  trials  and  losses  as  great  as 
could  be  borne,  Sorrow  and  Death  and  Destiny  have  constantly 
cried  : — 

"  Break  not,  O  woman's  heart  !  but  still  endure  ; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  Royal,  but  endure  !  " 

The  noble  heart  lias  not  broken,   because  the   Faith  which  made 
boria  begin  this  reign  upon  her  knees  has  sustained  the  Queen; 
'•nt  love  of  the  people,  given  in  exchange  for  her 
brought  her  daily  strength  :    and   because  a   mighty  and 
maji  I.— an  Imperial  charge  involving  for 

■  >n  immense  bles  and  entailing  for  herself  eternal  rewards, 

— was  committed  by  the  Almighty  God  t->  her  chosen  and  most  com- 
petent hands,  for  divine  }>uj_  and  with  destined  ends. 

Edwin  Arnold. 


THE   FKENCH  ACADEMY. 

In  the  estimation  of  many  the  Academic  Francaise  constitutes  a 
literary  body  much  less  numerous  and  a  little  more  celebrated  than 
the  Societe  des  Gens  cle  Lettres.  For  others  it  is  a  salon  of  men  of  the 
world,  wherein,  peradventure,  a  few  writers  may  be  found.  It  is  a 
Madame  Tussaud's  museum  of  French  celebrities  ;  a  cabinet  of  mum- 
mies ;  the  antechamber  of  Pere  Lachaise ;  the  Pantheon  of  the  living. 
Besides  this  it  is  a  very  aged  lady  with  a  wooden  head,  who  once  a 
week,  in  a  chilly  place,  receives  forty  invalids  and  valetudinarians 
possessing  the  wits  of  four.  It  is,  as  said  Yoltaire,  "  the  conservatory 
of  taste."  Later,  Alphonse  Daudet  called  it  "  a  hollow  idol ;  nothing  ; 
the  under  side  of  nothing."  According  to  Lacordaire  it  is  "the  senate 
of  French  intelligence,"  and  Guy  de  Maupassant  described  it  as  u  the 
play  of  death  and  of  forty  old  men."  It  may  thus  be  easily  observed 
that  in  France  the  most  diverse  opinions  are  held  concerning  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  as  I  do  not  know  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  the 
United  States,  I  will  endeavor  to  tell  what  the  Academy  is  in  reality. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  foundation  occurred  in  this  manner. 
Toward  the  year  1633  certain  writers,  such  as  Godeau,  Chapelain,  and 
Conrart;  and  several  learned  gentlemen,  like  Habert,  commissary  of 
artillery,  Claude  de  Malleville,  Jacques  de  Serizay, — mot  once  a  week, 
sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes  at  another,  with  the  common  pur- 
pose of  discussing  literature  and  mutually  imparting  their  written  work. 
These  reunions  became  known  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  a  double  purpose, — the  unity  oi 
France  and  an  absolute  monarchy.  Be  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
this  little  literary  society  serve  his  own  great  enda  On  the  one  hand 
it  should  regulate  the:  French  Language  by  expunging  cant  expressions, 
looaJ  speech,  and  provincialisms,  and  thus  concur  in  the  establishment 
of  French  unity;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  important  writers 
would  be  enrolled  in  an  official  body  over  whom  the  throne,  while 
affording  protection,  should  also  dominate,     Richelieu  wished  to  disci' 
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pline  and  enslave  literature  to  the  monarchical  power.  Finally  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  himself  a  writer,  saw  a  means  of  satisfying  his 
vanity  in  creating  himself  the  protector  of  a  literary  body.  From  the 
outset  the  members  of  the  society — tranquil  and  modest  men — looked 
with  displeasure  on  the  overtures  of  the  Cardinal,  and  endeavored,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  evade  them. 

New  members  became  associated  with  the  society  (for  it  was  only  in 
the  fourth  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Academy  that  the  member- 
ship was  increased  to  forty),  and  it  became  necessary  to  give  a  name 
to  the  association  Struck  by  the  name  "Academy,"  the  question 
arose, — Academy  of  what?  Some  wished  it  to  be  "  V  Academie  des 
Beaux- Esprits  "  ;  others,  again,  desired  the  name  "  Academie  de  V Elo- 
quence." "Academic  fflninente"  was  also  proposed.  Finally  the  choice 
fell  upon  the  name  which  should  have  been  originally  selected, — 
u Academie  Erartcaise" — at  once  the  grandest  and  the  simplest.  Statutes 
were  drawn  up  which,  throughout  two  and  a  half  centuries,  have  suf- 
fered scarcely  any  change.  Three  officers  were  elected  :  a  Perpetual 
•I  with  the  preparation  of  the  work  of  the  association 
and  the  recording  of  its  resolutions  ;  a  Director,  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
3  and  to  conduct  the  discussions;  and  a  Chancellor,  who  was  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  archives  and  the  seal.  As  the  name  indicates,  the 
Perpetual  is  appointed  for  life.     The  other  officers  were 

Dominated  for  the  term  of  a  year,  though  they  are  now  appointed 
for  a  trime 

The  early  part  of  January ,  I«'..  the  Academy  formally  estab- 

ed  by  '  patent  given  by  Louis  XIII  and  enrolled  by  Parlia- 

ment Richelieu's  intention  was  to  build  a  palace  for  the  reunions  of 
the  Academy  on  a  projected  place  which  should  be  known  as  the 
•■  Place  I'  lcj  In  the  meanwhile  the  sessions  of  the  Academicians 

e  held  in  the  home  of  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  Conrart     On  the 
th  of  Richelieu,  Seguier,  Chancellor  of  Prance,  who  was  already  a 
member  of  t:  lected  Protector,  thus  replacing  the 

I     dinal     Seguier  placed  his  magnificent  mansion  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Academy,  in  which  an  enormous  chamber  was  devoted  to  the 
meetings.     In  turn  Siguier  died  in  InT'J.     The  Academy  now  had  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  new  Protector     It  was  observed 
by  d'Alembert  that  "the  title  was  too  grand  for  any  one  but  the 
It  thus  hcfdi  tli.ii,  Louis  X  I  V   .'..i    chosen  to  the  office, 
while  M.  de  Barlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Acad 
dm  the  deputy  of  the  Icing,  who  acceded  to  the  proposition, 
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The  Academy  wont  in  a  body  to  thank  the  king,  who  caused  each 
member  to  be  presented  by  M.  de  Ilarlay,  and  finally  closed  the  audi- 
ence by  observing  to  Colbert,  who  was  also  a  member:  "You  will 
inform  me  of  everything  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  for 
these  gentlemen." 

A  few  days  later  it  became  known  that  the  king  had  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Academy  in  perpetuity  a  magnificent  room  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Louvre,  in  which  to  hold  its  sessions,  with  an  ample  provision  of 
lights,  heating,  clerks,  copyists,  and  servants.  He  also  made  a  gift 
of  the  660  valuable  volumes  which  he  had  gathered  as  the  nucleus  of 
his  library  ;  and  provision  was  made  that  each  member  should  receive, 
at  every  session  which  he  attended,  a  piece  of  money  worth  six  livres, 
— a  sum  equivalent  to  twenty-one  francs  of  our  present  money.  Louis 
XIV  further  decreed  that  the  French  Academy  should  be  admitted  to 
the  honor  of  addressing  him  on  occasions  of  solemnity,  similarly  with  the 
Parliament  and  the  great  bodies  of  state ;  and  that  the  Academicians 
were  to  be  received  at  court  on  occasions  of  festivals  or  spectacular  dis- 
plays,— privileges  which  until  this  time  had  been  accorded  only  to  the 
nobility  and  other  great  personages. 

Eichelieu,  when  creating  the  Academy,  thought  to  enslave  the  body 
of  authors  to  the  royal  authority ;  but  in  fact  he  effected  quite  the 
contrary.  He  had  emancipated  them  and  raised  them  to  be  a  power  in 
the  state.  The  Academy  being  composed  of  men  of  letters  and  nobles, 
among  whom  equality  reigned  and  in  which  each  one  called  the  other 
by  the  simple  title,  "  Monsieur,"  its  members,  being  equal  as  Academi- 
cians, very  speedily  arrived  at  a  feeling  of  equality  as  individuals.1 

The  new  honors  and  privileges  which  Louis  JQV  conceded  to  the 
Academicians  only  augmented  the  estimation  in  which  men  of  letters 
had  come  to  consider  themselves.  The  curiosity  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  gave  rise  to  the 
question  whether  the  members  should  remain  standing  while  she  was 
present  The  decision  was,  however,  in  the  negative,  and  directly  the 
Queen  was  placed  the  members  took  their  Beats.     Very  soon  thej  i 

resisted  the  wishes  o(  Louis  XIV.  The  king  having  formally  mani- 
fested a  wish  that  Beaulieu  should  be  elected,  they  proceeded  to  elect 

1  This  spirit  of  equality  was  manifested  in  the  following  Incident  :  in 
the  aged  and  infirm  Cardinal  d'Eetriee,  becoming  fatigued  from  sitting  for  two 
consecutive  hours  in  n  common  ohair,  asked  to  be  pro^  ided  \\  Itb  an  arm  chair. 
The  Academy,  desiring  neither  to  disoblige  the  Cardinal  nor  to  accord  hi 

Special  privilege,  determined   to  :i   lv  tor  forty  artu-rhaus  tor  their  hall  o(  sfrvMon, 

a  request  to  w  inch  tho  king  Immediately  acceded. 
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La  Fontaine.  Under  the  Eegencj  the  Academy  decreed  the  exclusion 
of  the  Abbe  Saint-Pierre,  the  friend  and  protege,  of  the  Eegent,  without 
disquietude  as  to  the  displeasing  effect  on  their  all-powerful  protector. 
Under  Louis  XV  another  protege  of  the  court  having  presented  him- 
self for  membership,  and  having  told  Duclos,  then  Perpetual  Secretary, 
that  in  view  of  his  great  age  and  his  infirmities  he  would  not  long 
encumber  the  Academy,  Duclos  replied,  "  Eh !  Monsieur !  the  Academy 
is  not  an  extreme  unction."  And  this  opinion  of  Duclos  was  indorsed 
in  the  election  of  Buffon.  The  successive  elections  of  philosophers  and 
encyclopaedists  were  so  distasteful  to  the  court  that,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  Prince,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  dominant  tone  of  the  Academy,  intended  to  suppress  it. 

It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  Revolution  should  suppress  the 

French  Academy  in  common  with  others:  namely,  the  Academy  of  In- 

Lptions,  founded  in  1663 ;  the  Academy  of  Science,  founded  in  1666 ; 

and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1671.     The  services  which 

the  Academicians  had  rendered  to  letters,  to  science,  and  to  art;  their 

introduction  into  the  old  society  of  the  first  ideas  of  equality, — were  all 

in  vain:  the  Academy  Done  the  less  an  institution  of  royalty,  a 

pri\  body, — and  the  Revolution  would  have  no  more  privileged 

bodies.    On  the  8th  of  August,  1793,  the  Convention  passed  a  decree  to 

» the  former  i  L  ss  than  eighteen  months  later  this 

leOonvi  in  a  manner  re-established  them  under  the  name  of  the 

iona]   Institute,   forming  three  sections:   the  first  comprising  the 

and  mathematics;  the  second,  the  moral  and  politi- 

the  third,  Literature  and  the  fine  arts.     From  this  period 

dan  uniform  which  is  still  worn  by  the  members  al  public  cere- 

•id  in  which  they  appear  at  the  solemn   functions  of  the 

I     titute.     I'  '■■  of  a  long  coat,  of  which  the  skirt  and  collar  are 

iroidered  i  :  a  cocked  hat  trimmed  with  black  feathers  and 

ted  with  the  national  cockade ;  and  a  dress  sword  with  a  hilt  of 

mother-of-pearl  and  gold 

T        Lniform,  which  has  given  t<>  the  Academicians  the  nickname 

orn  on  -  Napoleon   Bonaparte, 

who  be         a  member  of  the  Departmenl  of  Science  (Section  of  Me- 

his  first  campaign  in   Etaly.     0  return  from  Egypt, 

when  contemplating  the  ooup-d'&tat  which  should   result  in  bring 

him  into  |  he  refrained  from  making  an  appearance  at  public 

Mi'-  in  military  garb,  Lest  he  should  umbrage  to  the  civil 

Neither  did  he  wish  t«>  wear  t,:  q  frock  coat  common  to 
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the  citizen,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  lack  distinction.  During 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  1799,  he  therefore  repeatedly 
wore  the  famous  parrot-dress  and  the  pacific  sword  of  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  Upon  his  election  as  First  Consul,  Bonaparte 
gave  a  new  organization  to  the  Institute,  which  henceforth  was  to  be 
composed  of  four  distinct  sections :  the  first  being  that  of  Sciences,  cor- 
responding to  the  former  Academy  of  Science ;  the  second,  that  of 
French  Language  and  Literature,  corresponding  to  the  former  French 
Academy ;  the  third,  that  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  Fine 
Arts,  corresponding  to  the  former  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  plan  of 
reorganization,  elaborated  by  Chaptal,  had  but  these  four  sections, 
although  constituting  the  entire  Institute  under  the  name  of  Academy, 
which  was  now  assumed  as  before.  Napoleon  did  not  desire  this,  how- 
ever, considering  that  it  savored  too  much  of  the  ancien  regime ;  but, 
notwithstanding  that  the  name  of  Academy  was  not  officially  restored, 
it  sufficed  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Institute.  Toutanes,  then 
Grand  Master  of  the  University,  wrote  to  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  French  Academy:  "I  may  tell  you,  confidentially,  that  the  four 
sections  can  reassume  the  name  of  Academy  without  causing  general 
displeasure."  Also,  on  March  5,  1803,  Lacretelle  observed  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  at  his  reception  :  "  All  honor  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Academies.  The  French  Academy  is  constructed  afresh." 
And  a  year  later  another  Academician,  Francois  de  Neuf chateau,  also 
said  at  a  public  session:  "  The  French  Academy  lives.  The  period  of 
good  taste  has  come  again."  All  the  former  members  still  living  re- 
entered the  society  by  right  and  without  vote,  with  the  exception  of 
two  who  were  abroad  under  the  ban  of  the  emigrant  law. 

In  1806  the  Institute  received  a  grant  of  the  fori  nor  College  of  the 
Four  Nations,  in  which  to  hold  its  sessions  and  locate  its  offices  and 
library.  The  vast  buildings  situated  on  the  quay  faring-  the  Louvre 
received  the  name  of  Palace  of  the  Institute.  The  enlarged  chapel, 
crowned  by  the  famous  cupola,  was  arranged  for  the  public  sessions ; 
and  henceforth  the  Academicians  were  at  home, — a  matter  of  far  greater 
value  than  to  be  the  guest  of  the  king.  Louis  Will  officially  re- 
established the  name  of  "Academy,"  and  gave  to  the  society  the  rank 
of  pre-eminence  held  by  it  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Louis 
Philippe  added  a  fifth  section  to  the  Institute,  under  the  name  ka  the 
"Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Soienoes."    Sinoc  then  not  •  single 

modification  has  been  cllV.-ted  in  the  organization  of  the  Institute  or  of 
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the  French  Academy.  To  the  honors  and  prerogatives  received  from 
the  old  monarchy  the  French  Academy  has  added  others,  which 
have  come  to  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Kepublic  and  from  the 
First  Empire,  in  much  that  constitutes  the  rank  of  the  Institute,  such 
as  the  donning  of  the  uniform,  the  attendance  of  a  detachment  of 
troops  of  the  line  at  its  public  ceremonies,  and  a  determined  grade  of 
precedence  on  great  occasions  of  ceremony  and  in  official  processions. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Academicians  follow  after  the 
Council  of  State,  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  go  before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  high  government  officials,  the 
Prefects,  the  General  and  Municipal  Councils,  the  Faculties,  the  Corps 
of  Instructors,  and  the  Tribunals. 

I  have  shown  the  position  of  the  Academy  in  French  society  during 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  advantages  it  has  brought  to  the 
profession  of  letters.  But  I  have  not  spoken  of  its  occupation,  its  mis- 
sion, or  its  practical  utility.  An  institution  concerned  only  with  mere 
matters  of  luxury  could  possess  no  rational  excuse  for  either  its  exist- 
ence or  its  continuance.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  Academy, 
pursued  without  cessation,  and  having  in  its  completion  but  a  perpetual 

•mmencement,  has  been  the  Dictionary.  1  already  hear  the  excla- 
mation :  "The  Dictionary!  But  that  is  surely  a  joke!  The  Academy 
will  never  finish  it.  After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  not  yet 
completed  the  Letter  A  !  "  1  will  therefore  endeavor  to  dispel  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  many  minds.     The  Academy  has  two  Dictionaries. 

■  of  these,  which  was  begun  in  L778,  is  the  "  Historical  Dictionary," 
Eta  Buggested  by  Voltaire,     It  is  a  compilation  of  etymol- 

•  and  history,  and  of  the   variations   in   the  significance  of  words  set 

forth  in  numerous  examples  as  attested  by  every  French  writer  inclu- 

ely  since  the  fifteenth  century.     Although  this  Dictionary  has  in 

hed  the-  Letter  A,  it  has  been  published  in  an  enormous 

quarto  volume.     It  will  never  !"■  completed     The  Academy  decide. I, 

.  \->  abandon  the  work. 
There  is,  I  de  the  Historical  Dictionary,  a  "  Dictionary 

of  l  herein  are  given  only  the  words  with  their  different  accep- 

tort  and  decisive  examples  of  ordinary  use.     From  1694 
to  i  litions  of  this  work  bave  been  published,  each  radi- 

cally differing  from  the  oth<  r  .     [ndeed  a  language  is  constantly  sub- 
to  modification.      The  of  one  word  is  altered  ;  another 
employed;  .-nil  another  is  created  to  meet  a  new 
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requirement, — as  Cl  telegram  "  or  "  bicyclet  "  ;  or  a  modern  thought  must 
find  expression, — as  "  decentralization  "  or  "  pessimism/'  It  is  the  same 
with  orthography,  in  which  the  constant  tendency  is  toward  simplifica- 
tion. In  the  seventeenth  century  one  wrote,  "  il  debvoit"  ;  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  kk  ildevoit" ;  to-day  we  wrrite,  uil  devait" 

The  Dictionary  is  framed  as  a  standard,  and  hence,  like  a  veritable 
labor  of  Penelope,  must  be  begun  again  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  In 
the  matter  of  orthography  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  is  an  author- 
ity in  all  institutions  of  learning,  and  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
for  a  printing-office  to  diverge  therefrom  in  spelling. 

The  office  of  the  Academy  is  not  to  create,  but  to  register  words  of 
pure  language  and  such  as  are  usually  employed ;  and  while  it  ac- 
knowledges the  privilege  of  all  to  create  new  words,  it  retains  the  right 
to  exclude  neologisms  from  the  Dictionary  wherever  it  may  judge 
them  to  be  barbarian  or  of  very  restricted  usage.  The  work  of  this 
department  is  carried  on  by  six  members,  named  for  life,  who,  assisted 
by  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  prepare  the  work.  Each  word  is  next 
submitted  by  the  chairman  to  the  approval  of  the  assembled  Academy. 
The  discussions  are  occasionally  exceedingly  protracted.  Particular 
words  occupy  an  entire  session.  The  Due  d'Aumale,  an  immensely 
clever  historian,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  I  have  ever  known, 
takes  an  active  part  in  these  discussions,  his  opinion  being  very  gen- 
erally accepted  more  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit  than  because  of 
his  rank.  Two  years  ago  the  Academy  proposed  an  orthographic 
reform  on  phonetic  principles  (a  style  of  writing,  let  me  say  paren- 
thetically, pertaining  to  cooks).  The  discussion  was  very  lively,  but 
the  Due  d'Aumale's  exclamation,  "You  will  never  induce  me  to  write 
1  philosophie1 — '  fdosofief  "  buried  the  proposed  reform. 

Besides  the  Dictionary  the  Academy  has  another  great  work:  namely, 
the  awards.  Previous  to  1780  there  were  only  two  prizes  for  annual 
distribution.  But  since  that  period  various  legacies  and  donations 
have  provided  an  annual  sum  of  200,000  franca  Un-  awards, — the  prix 
de  vert n  and  the  Literary  prizes.  The  prizes  for  literature  are  awarded 
in  special  competitions  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  also  for  works  of  liter- 
ature, history,  and  criticism  which  are  of  recent  date.  Each  year  - 
not  less  than  five  hundred  manuscripts  in  verse  or  prose  and  some  three 
hundred  printed  works  presented  before  the  French  A.caderj  T! 
works  are  distributed  among  committees  composed  ^(  four  Academi- 
cians, who  submit  them  to  a  personal  examination  at  home,  followed  by 
a  discussion  in  committee.  Derisions  air  adopted  or  rejeoted  bj  the 
full  Academy, 
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A  similar  procedure  takes  place  for  the  prix  de  vertu  on  reports 
Tvhich  now  in  from  every  part  of  France.  These  prix  de  vertu,  of 
which  the  first  was  established  in  1784  by  M.  de  Montyon,  have  quad- 
rupled since  that  epoch.  They  are  awarded  to  poor  persons  who  have 
accomplished  some  act  of  charity,  devotion,  or  courage.  The  annual 
discourse,  pronounced  in  public  by  an  Academician,  demonstrates  by 
the  most  touching  examples  what  a  treasury  of  charity  lies  within  the 
human  breast.  The  prix  de  vertu  are  decreed  to  the  humble,  to  the 
poor ;  to  those  who  have  nothing,  and  who,  possessing  nothing,  yet  give 
all,  since  they  give  themselves. 

From  July  to  December  a  weekly  session  is  held  on  Thursday ;  but 
from  January  to  June, — the  period  during  which  the  bestowal  of  the 
prizes  must  be  considered, — bi-weekly  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday.     To  these  two  sessions  add  the  committee  meetings,  and 
the  time  spent  at  home  in  perusing  the  works  presented  in  competition, 
and  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  position  of  an  Academician  is  not 
sinecure.     Certainly  the  1,500  francs  annually  allowed  as 
com]         tion  are  honestly  earned  by  the  members  of  the  Academy. 
In  1865  Napoleon  III  considered  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  re- 
muneration to  6,000  francs.     S  of  the  more  eminent  among  the 
membei             i   insulted,  but  they,  wishing  the  title  of  "  Academician  " 
•main  purely  honorary,  refused  to  consider  the  question, 
[n  i           ition  with  the  insignificant  salary  paid  by  the  Academy,  I 
:ll  a  neat  saying  of  Eugene  Labiche.     The  day  subsequent  to  his 
■'ion  he                    :m    invitation    to   dine  with   a  great  lady,  who,  al- 
tho            •  had  long  known  him,  had  never  before  invited  him  to  lea- 
tab.''           og  been  quite  satisfied  to  ask  him  to  her  receptions.     In  the 
midst  of  the  dinner  his  hostess  inquired,  "How  much  is  one  paid  at 
the  Lnstitul              B£adame,"  replied  Labiche,  "we  receive  only  L,600 
frai                    are  fed 

•  labors  laid  upon  the  Academy  (I  do  nol  mention  dining-out, 

also  a  labor)  can  only  be  augmented,  as  with  each  year  new 

endowments  for  award*  i  a  proportional  in<  in  the  works  pre 

ted  to  tin-  committ         S  me  day  (;i  day  which  nil  must  hope  will 

be  far  distant)  the  fortune  of  the  Academy    and,  as  a  natural  sequence, 

den— will  :  derably  augmented     This  will  be  when, 

the   de  of    the    Due   «1"  A  n  male,   his    properly    bf   ( 'liant.illy    will 

I   in  tin;  Institute  of  Prance,     In  L885  the  Due 

.  nmale  made  a  gift  to  the  In  titute  of  this  vi  n-.  with  its  forest, 

s,  win.  ring  the  usufruct     Included  in  the  gift  are 
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the  chateau — as  large  as  that  of  Versailles — and  the  marvellous  collec- 
tions of  art  that  are  contained  in  it.  The  value  of  all  this  is  estimated 
at  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  francs.  The  Institute  must  then  be 
occupied  with  the  administration  of  the  estate  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  collections,  while  the  surplus  revenues  will  be  employed  to 
establish  awards  bearing  the  name  of  "  Prizes  of  the  Due  d'Aumale." 

Such  an  increase  of  fortune  constitutes  both  a  burden  and  a  danger 
for  the  Institute.  Who  shall  say  whether  some  day  a  revolutionary 
government  may  not  suppress  the  Institute  in  order  to  obtain  its 
possessions,  as  in  1794,  when  the  wealthy  suffered  on  the  guillotine 
because  condemnation  to  death  entailed  a  confiscation  of  property.  In 
any  case,  this  spoliation — possible  even  if  not  probable — can  be  neither 
an  advantage  to  literature  and  the  sciences,  nor  a  help  to  the  poor. 
The  French  Academy  has,  as  a  labor,  the  Dictionary,  and  as  a  mission 
the  distribution  of  prizes  for  literature  and  virtue.  There  appertains 
to  it  also  a  purely  moral  side  which  I  have  often  heard  defined  as 
follows  by  Ernest  Renan : — 

"  The  government  of  intellectual  matters  in  France  results  in  a  sort  of  equi- 
librium between  three  powers :  the  government,  the  Academies,  and  the  public. 
These  three  powers  are  not  always  in  accord,  and  their  very  disagreement  is  a 
guarantee  for  authors,  scholars,  and  artists.  Irresponsible  senates,  the  Academies 
show  themselves  at  times  narrow  and  prejudiced  ;  but  the  government  which 
bestows  the  honors,  the  employment,  and  the  pensions,  and  the  public  who  give 
the  celebrity,  correct  the  unjust  exclusions  of  the  Institute.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  the  government  the  only  master  of  genius,  the  natural  inclination  would  be 
to  recompense  only  the  men  belonging  to  its  own  faction  ;  while,  wore  the  public 
the  sole  arbitrators,  certain  writers,  inaccessible  to  the  masses  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  work,  would  see  themselves  disdained.  The  Academies  are  here  to 
indemnify  the  independent  intelligence  against  the  malevolence  of  government, 
and  such  as  are  passed  over  by  the  public  by  reason  of  talents  it  cannot  appreciate. 
The  Academicians  are  also  here  to  shut  their  doors  against  fortune-winning 
charlatans,  and  to  make  them  expiate  in  this  manner  an  unmerited  success  and 
a  usurped  reputation." 

If  a  good  many  people  have  something  to  Bay  against  the  French 
Academy,  no  one  at  least  can  contest  the  merit  that  it  is  in  the  fashion. 
Certainly  there  arc  no  fewer  men  of  excellence  in  the  other  Academies 
than  in  this  one,  nor  have  they  rendered  Less  Bervice  toscienoeor  the 

fine  arts  than   have   these  men  to  Letters,       But   thev  are  much  less  dis- 
cussed, and  in  consequence  they  are  infinitely  less  in  the  fashion.     To 
ixample  among  many,  let  as  see  the  difference  between  an 
election  at  the  French  Academy  and  at  one  of  the  others. 

A  member  oi  the  Academy  of  Science  dies,     Three  or  four  eandi- 
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dates  present  themselves  for  the  vacancy.  Scarcely  a  newspaper 
notices  the  fact.  The  election  takes  place  two  or  three  months  later, 
and  eight  days  afterward  the  newly  elected  member  takes  his  seat  with 
no  formalities  whatever.  The  newspapers  announce  the  election  in 
three  lines  among  the  news  items  for  the  day,  and  that  is  alL 

Yery  different  is  the  case  when  one  dies  an  "Immortal," — that  is 
to  say,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  From  the  day  following 
the  demise  the  papers  announce  the  names  of  the  probable  candidates. 
From  time  to  time  during  several  months  (for  at  the  French  Academy  a 
period  varying  from  eight  to  ten  or  even  twelve  months  is  permitted  to 
elapse  between  a  vacancy  and  an  election)  the  papers  discuss  these 
new  candidates.  They  then  announce  the  fact  that  the  Academy  has 
declared  the  succession  to  be  open ;  that  Mr.  X  has  sent  in  his  letter 
of  candidacy ;  that  Mr.  Y  has  begun  to  make  his  round  of  visits ; 
that  Mr.  Z  has  not  yet  determined  the  point,  but  that  no  doubt  he  will 
present  himself  at  the  last  moment.  Beside  this  information,  exhaus- 
tive articles  are  printed  concerning  the  rights  of  the  candidates  to  the 
position,  and  the  chances  of  their  ultimate  success.  The  manner  in 
which  the  votes  will  be  cast  receives  thorough  discussion,  and  the  exact 
figures  of  the  various  ballots  and  the  probability  of  "  dark  horses  "  and 
"outsiders"  are  thoroughly  canvassed  in  salons  and  clubs  as  well  as  in 
the  newspapers,  while  beta  are  made  as  at  the  races.  This  lively  dis- 
cussion often  renders  people  celebrated  solely  on  account  of  their 
numerous  and  always  unfortunate  candidacies,  and  this  system  of  self- 
.icnt  is  frequently  employed  with  do  hope  whatever  of  final 
.  a  sufficiency  of  satisfactioo  being  found  in  merely  assuming 
the  position  of  candidati 

Th  ion  arrives.     Next  day  the  result  is  published  in 

with  an  accompaniment  of  criticism,  biographies,  and 

and  full:       .    -I  profile  photographs  of  the  new  member. 

Nor  i-  this  all.     A  formal  reception  generally  takes  place  about  a  year 

tion.     During  the  interval  the  newspapers  make  frequent 

demician,"  announcing  Buch  items  as— who 

will  -11    be  1  .   at  what  dale  the  reerj>- 

;r;  that,  he  i-  preparing  his  speech;  that  he  has  finished 
•!i  put  into  the  hands  «»f  the  Academician  whose  duty 
rill  be  to  reply;  that  th  have  been  read  to  the  com- 

i.  Then  comes  the  reception,  and  the  following  day  the  news- 
papers  reproduce  the  speeches  with  critici  m  or  praise,  while  the  re- 
port ie  audience  at  l<  [n  fact  these  receptions  are 
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most  elegant,  and  are  greatly  frequented.  Even  society  women  take 
great  pains  to  obtain  a  place.  The  Academicians  and  their  friends, 
and  particularly  the  Perpetual  Secretary,  are  assailed  with  petitions. 
The  reception  has  all  the  charm  of  a  great  "first  representation," 
though  even  more  alluring,  since  admittance  cannot  be  obtained 
through  payment  of  money.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  contest  of  elo- 
quence and  a  concourse  of  beauty  and  fashionable  dress. 

To  what  must  the  vogue  enjoyed  by  the  French  Academy  over  the 
other  Academies  be  attributed  ?  To  the  brilliancy  of  its  receptions  ? 
No, — since  these  are  a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  To  its  pre-eminence 
over  the  other  sections  of  the  Institute, — a  pre-eminence  due  to  the 
sovereignty  of  age  and  the  privilege  of  presenting  new  members  to  the 
Chief  of  the  State?  By  no  means, — the  public  does  not  trouble  itself 
with  these  details.  Is  it,  then,  because  great  scientists  like  the  late  M. 
Pasteur,  famous  mathematicians  like  M.  Bertrand,  or  erudite  scholars 
like  M.  Littre,  have  presented  themselves  before  the  French  Academy, — 
although  already  members  of  the  Institute, — in  recognition,  as  it  were, 
of  a  certain  superiority,  a  choice  within  a  choice,  somewhat  as  if  it 
were  the  typical  Senate  of  the  Institute  ?  This  may  in  a  manner  be 
the  case.  But  in  my  opinion  another  cause,  of  far  greater  influence, 
orders  the  prestige  of  the  French  Academy.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
Academy,  being  open  to  all,  excites,  by  this  very  condition,  a  greater 
envy  and  ambition  than  the  other  Academies,  with  the  natural  result 
of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  general  interest.  The  explanation 
is  easy.  I  once  read  in  a  "  Civic  Catechism  "  (such  is  the  name  given 
it !)  in  use  in  the  primary  schools  the  question,  "  Can  any  French  citizen 
become  President  of  the  Eepublic  ?  "  Answer:  uYes,  any  French 
citizen  may  become  President  of  the  Eepublic."  The  rule  which  gov- 
erns the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  controls  also  a  scat  in  the  French 
Academy.  Any  French  citizen  may  become  an  Academician,  To 
enter  the  Academy  of  Sciences  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  scientist;  to 
enter  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  it  is  necessary  to  he  a  scholar; 
to  enter  the  French  Academy  it  is  in  n<>  wise  essential  to  bo  an  author. 
It  is  sufficient  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  political  life,  to  ho  well  horn, 
or  to  possess  talent  of  some  Bort  A  minister;  a  lawyer;  a  deputj 
bishop;  an  engineer;  a  general ;  an  explorer;  a  diplomat;  aohen 
— may  be  elected  to  the  French  Academy  without  so  much  as  i 
li;i\  Hi"-  written  more  than  the  mere  letter  t«>  propose  his  candidacy.  It 
may  readil)  be  understood  what  ambitions  are  awakened  bj  the  \ 
tion  since  all  may  aspire  to  it.    And  the  Bensation  caused  bj  the  occur* 
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fence  of  a  vacancy  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  widespread  interest. 
If,  therefore,  the  French  Academy  would  preserve,  with  its  place  in 
literature,  a  similar  popularity  in  French  society,  care  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against  becoming  an  exclusively  literary  association. 

Its  choice  must  continue  to  fall  not  alone  upon  professional  writers, 
but  among  the  celebrated  of  other  occupations.  It  must  remain  the 
high  assemblage  of  all  the  illustrious  of  France.  It  must  tend 
toward  creating,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  an  equality  from  above  : 
that  is  to  say,  to  cause  a  plain  man  of  letters  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  to  be  held  in  equal  consideration  with  a  minister  of  state,  a 
grand  .seigneur  (if  one  still  exists),  or  a  famous  general ;  and  for  the 
very  reason  that  a  prime  minister,  a  grand  seigneur,  or  a  famous  gen- 
eral presents  his  candidacy  and  climbs  five  nights  of  stairs  to  pay  the 
simple  man  of  letters  the  obligatory  visit,  the  fact  is  demonstrated 
that  lie  is  proud  to  become  the  confrere  of  such  a  man  of  letters. 

In  conclusion  I  may  mention  (in  the  order  of  their  priority)  thirty- 
four  actual  members  of  the  French  Academy.  I  say  "thirty-four" 
.  vacancies  exist  by  reason  of  death.  The  following  is  a 
list:— 

Ernest  Legoure,  who  I  rienoed  ■  veritable  theatrical  success,  and  who 

-Till  continues  t<>  write  the  most  (banning reminiscences  of 

youth. 

Le  Doc  de  Brogiie,  formerly  ]>rim<'  minister,  and  ambassador  a1  London,  and 
a  talented  historian. 

rifle  Ollivier  itor  without  a  rival,  whose  name  belongs  to  history. 

I.-  Due  d  Lumale,  the  conqueror  of  AbcUel-Kader,  and  tin- historian  of  the 
Princes  of  ( Sonde. 

Alfred  M'/.M.  ,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  deputy,  President  of  the  Military 
Commission,  and  a  keen  critic  of  Bngli  h,  German,  and  Italian  literature. 

Jules  Simon,  who  has  been  everything,-  professor,  journalist,  deputy,  prime 
minister,  ai  .'1  who  abo  rything  else  has  written  with  the 

Utl!  'it. 

'"ii  I'."i--i<-r,  tip  LatinUt,  tin-  l<armd   historian  of  I  Hoero,  the  most. 

amiable  and  erudite  guide  to  a  journey  through  ancient  Rome. 

torifii   S  uho><-    work,    with   the;  exception   of   "  I  ,a   H.iin.-,"  which 

ishi-ic/,.  met  w  ith  iniiiH'iM'  success. 

iond    I'  !it    of   tli.-  bench,  with  a   witty   word  and  a 

r  pen. 

■  BuUy-Prudhomme,  the  profound  and  exqui  Ite  poet. 
\'i<  tor  Cherbuliez,  the  delij  htful  noveli  I  and  writer. 
Adolphe  P<  rraud,  the  BJ  hop  of  antun. 

i  I'. oil'  [on,  author  of  '   Le  Monde  on  Pen  ■'ennui 

:  •■  i'.i  and  "  Pour  la  (  ouroim.-,"    tin-  port 

r  ai   I  hei 
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Joseph  Bertrand,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Science. 

Ludovic  Halevy,  who  has  written  twenty  pieces  of  the  greatest  spirituality, 
and  a  little  book,  a  masterpiece  of  reflection, — "  M.  and  Madame  Cardinet." 

Leon  Say,  the  great  economist,  formerly  director  of  the  "Journal  des  De- 
bats,"  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  ambassador,  minister,  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

Edouard  Herve,  one  of  the  foremost  journalists  of  the  time. 

Vallery  Greard,  Vice-Grand-Master  of  the  University. 

Le  Comte  d'Haussonville,  whose  name  permits  him  to  do  nothing,  and  who 
has  written  two  hundred  articles  for  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  and  has  pub- 
lished ten  volumes. 

Jules  Clare  tie,  director  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  who  has  given  to  history  the 
attraction  of  romance,  to  romance  the  seriousness  of  history,  and  to  journalism 
the  attraction  of  romance  and  the  earnestness  of  history,  with  the  art  of  a  writer. 

Henri  Meilhac,  a  son  of  Reynard  Meilhac,  whose  dramatic  works  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  twenty  theatres. 

Le  Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogue,  a  broad-minded  essayist,  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  he  writes  like  Chateaubriand. 

Charles  De  Freycinet,  formerly  Minister  of  "War. 

Pierre  Loti,  the  novelist,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the  painter,  or,  even  better, 
the  adorable  poet  of  "  Rarahu  "  and  of  "  Pecheurs  d'Islande." 

Ernest  Lavisse,  the  finest  German  historian  in  France — or  in  Germany. 

Le  Vicomte  Henri  de  Bornier,  author  of  "La  Fille  de  Roland." 

Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  who  wrote  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Monarchic  de  Juillet." 

Paul  Challemel-Lacour,  late  President  of  the  Senate. 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  incontestable  master  of  contemporaneous  criticism. 

J.  M.  de  Heredia,  the  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  sonnets. 

Albert  Sorel,  whose  book,  "  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Frangaise,"  has  renewed 
the  history  of  diplomacy. 

Paul  Bourget,  now  become  as  celebrated  in  America  as  in  France. 

And  finally  the  writer  of  this  article, — 

Henry  Houssaye. 


THE   STAGE   FKOM   A   CLERGYMAN'S   STANDPOINT. 

Fokty  years  ago  the  pulpit  very  strongly  condemned  the  stage. 
In  the  year  1856  I  rind  a  public  speaker  concluding  his  address  to  a 
vast  audience  of  five  thousand  young  men,  with  these  earnest  words  : — 

"Young  men,  if  you  once  gain  a  fondness  for  the  playhouse,  temptation 
meets  you  on  the  threshold,  accosts  you  in  the  lobby,  attracts  you  on  the  stage. 
Friends,  brothers,  hear  the  voice  of  the  Wise  Man,  and  apply  this  exhortation  to 
the  theatre,  '  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  go  not  into  the  way  of  evil 
men,  avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away.'  " 

Even  Dr.  Johnson  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  true  piety  to  fre- 
quent the  theatre.  And  in  later  days,  if  Canon  Melville,  Dr.  dimming, 
II ugh  Stowcll,  or  Morley  Punshon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
or  Henry  Anthon,  Stephen  Tyng,  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  or  any  other 
popular  preacher,  in  this  country, — had  been  seen  within  the  walls  of 
a  theatre,  their  ministerial  popularity  would  have  been  extinguished. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  pulpit  v,  ainst  the  stage,  and  it  is  only 

ow  althoii  changes  that  the  theatre  has 

gradually  been  tolerated  by  religious  teachers.  Now,  clergymen  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  New  York  th<  and  do  apology  for  their  presence 

demanded.  The  gifted  rector  of  St  Bartholomew's  Church,  New 
!•:,  in  a  volui:  entitled  " From  Things  to  God,"  says : — 

•■  Ought  Christian  people  t<>  go  to  the  theatre?    Thai  they  du  k" — many  of 
them—]  .'i  hi  w  til  a  •••■  are.    And  \  <  I  there  ia  a  feeling  upon  their  part— more  <>r  Less 
ad    trong    that  thai  metbing  in  the  going  that  is  just  a  little  moon" 

\itii  that  liri-ti.in  character.'1 

But  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  Christian 
preachi         ward  th<  Very  much  of  this  change  of  feeling,  I 

think,  must  be  attributed  to  the  action  taken  by  the  late  Bishop 
E  of  M.iii.  !  land,  who,  twenty-five  attempted 

to  reform  the  •■.  I  had  the  privilege  of  bearing  B  bop  Eraser 
defend  bis  position  in  a  remarkabL  h  a1  the  Sheffield  Church  Con- 

II  •  maintained  that  if  rel  people  would  only  attend  the 

the  tnana  ould  very  Boon  reform  the  stage  in  order  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  their  supporters.  But  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  a  confidential  letter  addressed  by  this  good  bishop,  not  long 
before  his  death,  to  a  clergyman  of  the  American  Church,  in  which  he 
confesses  that  he  had  been  sadly  disappointed  in  his  efforts.  He 
found  that  neither  the  managers  of  theatres  nor  the  actors  themselves 
desired  any  great  reform  in  the  direction  of  morality,  while  the  public 
seemed  to  care  very  little  about  the  subject. 

The  theatre  is  an  enormous  influence.  The  clergy  in  their  churches 
preach  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  theatre  is  an  influence  and  an  in- 
struction, either  for  good  or  evil,  every  day  of  the  week.  To  do  away 
with  the  theatre  is  an  impossibility.  To  relegate  it,  as  the  evangelical 
preachers  would  have  done,  to  the  slums  of  vulgarity  and  vice,  is  also 
impossible.  It  is  therefore  very  clearly  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to 
have  some  very  definite  views  on  so  popular  an  amusement  It  is  no 
use  generalizing  on  the  subject ;   there  must  be  definite  teaching. 

The  standard  which  the  Christian  minister  must  lay  down  for  his 
guidance  in  this  matter  must  be  that  formulated  by  the  apostle : — 

"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things." 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  "standpoint"  from  which  a  clergyman 
must  view  the  theatre. 

People  frequent  theatres  for  three  special  reasons, — amusement, 
entertainment,  and  instruction.  I  place  amusement  first ;  for,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  history  of  the  stage  in  the  past  (and  we  know- 
it  was  designed  for  instruction  rather  than  for  amusement),  no  one  can 
doubt  that  in  the  present  day  people  frequent  theatres  very  largely  for 
amusement  and  nothing  more, — simply  for  a  three-hours  laugh. 

"Laughter,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "while  it  lasts,  slackens  and 
unbraces  the  mind."  And  this  is  what  men  and  women  seem  most  to 
need  in  "the  weary  working  world"  of  Ne"W  York  city.  But  it  is 
sufprising  to  any  thoughtful  mind  how  crowds  of  educated  people  can 
be  collected  to  witness  the  silliest  trash  that  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  public, — plays  that  are  very  badly  conceived  in  the  plot,  and  \ 
poorly  expressed  in  the  acting :  ami  vet.  they  "draw."  1  have  found 
an  instance  of  this  in  a  play  performed  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
entitled  "The  Gay  Parisians."    There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the 

play  as  plays  go.       But    it   seems   strange   that    anv  sensible  man   OOuld 

offer  such  a  play  t<>  a  first-class  audience,  and  that  a  first-class  audience 
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in  a  first-class  theatre  could  crowd  together  to  witness  such  a  jumble, — 
a  jumble,  also,  that  was  silly  in  the  extreme.  Of  course  we  laughed. 
Laughter  is  contagious,  and  the  laugh  did  us  good  ;  for  it  has  been  said 
that,  morally  considered,  laughter  is  next  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Some  of  these  "funny"  plays  are  not  only  poor  in  their  conception, 
but  immoral  in  their  expression.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  a 
play  entitled  "  Too  Much  Johnson."  Its  plot  is  absolutely  improbable, 
its  chief  incident  being  that  of  a  New  York  banker  or  merchant  de- 
ceiving a  pure  and  virtuous  wife  by  persistent  l.ying.  The  curtain 
falls  upon  the  hero  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  crowds 
of  men  and  women  having,  during  their  three  hours  of  amusement, 
imbibed  the  idea  that  stupendous  lying,  even  in  the  most  sacred  rela- 
tions of  life,  is  not  only  smart  but  funny.  This  play  had  a  long  run, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  one  single  minister  of  Christ  raised  a  word 
against  it,  either  with  his  pen  or  from  the  pulpit. 

There  are  some  comic  plays  which  not  only  make  one  laugh,  but 
are  admirable  in  their  conception.     Among  them   I   am  disposed  to 

3a  "Charlej  .  ut."  But  the  expressions  of  profanity  which  are 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  college  graduates  seem  entirely  unneces- 
and  make  it  difficult  for  a  clergyman  to  sit  through  the  per- 
formance. I  would  here  remark  that  I  have  observed  that  the  sense 
of  propriety  in  an  average  audience  at  our  theatres  Beems  to  be  of  a 
high  odard  than  that  of  the  play-writer  and  manager.     On  one 

!   attended  a  very  popular  theatrical  entertainment  accom- 
panied by  rapher,  and  we  made  careful  notes  of  the  way  in 
which  jok<  ved     We  found  that  a  really  good  innocent 
joke  "brought  down"  the  bouse,  while  expressions  of  vulgarity  were 
Eten  allowed  to  pass  in  silence*     In  some  cases  they  were  hissed 

innot  understand  why  reputable  mai  do  nol  give  this  subject 

moi  fa]  coe  They  would  probably  do  so  if  the  teach- 

ing of  the  pulpit  were  persistently  aimed  against  them.  For  if  the 
pulpit  has  not  lost  i1  r  with  I  to  municipal  reform  and  the 

Sunday  saloon,    it  certainly  ♦•an    wield    its   influence  against  a  low 

idard  of  morality  in  the  theatre.     The  well-known  comedian,  Mr. 

De  Wolf  Bopper,  Beems  to  draw  the  Line  1"  I  that  which  is  amu 

nrhichi  r.     The  acting  in  hi  \  is  always  stro 

i  full  <>f  healthy  fun  which  an  audience  in  roars  of 

Ian:  i  Eai       I  •  q  able  to  o  .  the  La'w  -  of  decency 

olated     An  ability  to  bring  this  about  is  a  rare  gift,  and  one 

which  i  •■.-><•(!  i,y  f«  e  maiia         i  the  present  day. 
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Among  the  provisions  which  the  modern  playhouse  makes  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  its  amusement  is  the  comic 
opera,  the  spectacular  play,  and  dramatic  representations  of  real  life. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  certain  very  beautiful  comic 
operas  have  failed  to  "  draw"  for  any  length  of  time.  Take  "Utopia," 
for  example.  No  clergyman  could  object  to  sitting  through  such  a 
performance  with  its  pleasing  musical  strains  by  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van, its  attractive  scenery,  and  its  real  fun  as  enjoyable  as  innocent. 
Many  such  operas  have  been  produced  on  the  New  York  stage,  but 
I  am  told  by  experienced  managers  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  comic  opera.  Yery  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  lost  in  this  department  of  theatrical  work.  The  "Kobber 
of  the  Rhine  "  was  singularly  well  staged,  and  was  an  admirable  pro- 
duction in  every  respect.  It  was  selected  by  Mr.  Miner  as  one  of  the 
opening  plays  of  his  new  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  But  it  was  a 
financial  failure,  being  too  good  and  too  refined  for  the  ordinary  play- 
goer. The  two  most  successful  comic  operas  have  been  "Robin 
Hood"  and  "Rob  Roy."  In  "Rob  Roy"  the  old  Scotch  airs  were 
attractive ;  the  costumes  of  the  women  were  modest ;  the  acting  was 
exceedingly  good.     But  this  is  seldom  the  case. 

In  very  many  comic  operas  the  costumes  of  the  women  are  exces- 
sively immodest.  An  instance  of  the  kind  is  found  in  "  The  Wizard 
of  the  Nile,"  at  the  Casino  Theatre,  in  which  Mr.  Frank  Daniels  takes 
the  leading  part.  In  the  first  act  the  costumes  of  the  chorus  girls  seem 
to  have  been  specially  designed  to  appeal  to  the  sensuous  feelings  of 
the  audience, — such  in  fact  as  those  against  which  the  earnest  criti- 
cisms of  the  late  Bishop  Fraser  were  directed.  Mr.  Daniels  is  a  con- 
summate actor  and  can  keep  an  audience  in  continuous  roars  of 
laughter,  and  it  is  Mr.  Daniels,  and  not  the  semi-nude  chorus  girls, 
who  "  draw."  Why,  then,  should  womanhood  be  degraded  ?  1  often 
wonder  that  the  educated  women  of  New  York  do  not  see  how 
dishonoring  to  their  sex  the  exposure  of  the  female  figure  beoomea 
If  Christian  women  would  only  view  the  matter  from  the  Christian 
standpoint  they  would  decline  to  attend  a  theatre  where  the  female 
costumes  are  known  to  bo  div id rd ly  immodest  If  the  oomio  opera  ifl 
to  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  some  effort  must  be  made 
by  the  directors  to  keep  the  costumes  within  the  limits  of  propri 
Greek  sculpture  is  all  very  well  as  a  means  of  education  in  a  museum, 
— but  you  (l«»  not  find  Greek  art  in  the  oomio  opera  I  Quito  the 
reverse!     It  is  simply  vulgar, 
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For  a  very  short  time  an  artistic  opera  entitled  "  The  Sphinx  "  was 
placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  Casino  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the 
leading  comedian.  But  it  had  a  short  run, — probably  because  it  was 
entirely  free  from  objectionable  features.  If  such  is  the  case  it  is  an 
evidence  of  that  deterioration  of  taste  which  is  said  to  exist  among  the 
playgoers  of  the  present  day. 

At  Mr.  Palmer's  theatre  I  witnessed  some  very  poor  acting  in  an 
excessively  vulgar  comic  opera  of  which  Miss  Delia  Fox  was  the  prima 
donna.  It  was  surprising  to  me  that  the  manager  did  not  insist  upon 
some  revision  of  the  piece.  To  see  Miss  Fox  (now  certainly  out  of 
her  teens)  clad  in  a  short  baby  frock  was  indecent,  pitiable,  and  revolt- 
ing. Criticism  by  the  pulpit  upon  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  words, 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report,"  would  make  it  impossible  for  those 
who  profess  to  be  "  Christian  women  "  to  sit  through  immodest  plays. 
It  is  because  the  pulpit  has  no  definite  teaching  on  the  subject  that 
productions  are  found  to  be  popular,  even  among  modest- 
minded  p'-ople. 

Another  |  of  theatrical  representation  designed  for  our  enter- 

tainment  is  the  realistic  drama,  sn<'h  as  "Bean  Brummell,"  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda,"  and  u  The  Senator.'1  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Sothern, 
and  Mr.  Crane  seem  to  succeed  admirably  in  producing  that  which  is 
healthy  and  good,  and  yel  I  believe  1 1 1 *  - — « *  gentlemen  assert  that  they 
ppreciated  bya  New  York  audience  to  an  extent  to  which 
rtainlyhai  dm.     Mr.  Mansfield  will  often  perform  his  best 

a  thin  h<  rowdfl  of  well-dressed  ladies  and 

gentlemen  may  b  laughing  over  the  poor  wit  and  questionable 

morality  of  "Too  Much  Johnson."  If  I  were  asked  to  select  what 
I  i  dered  an  ideal  play,i1  would  be  "  The  Senator  "  as  produced  by 
Mr.  I  It  combines  the  threefold  purpose  of  the  stage,— amuse- 

ment, entertainment,  and  teaching, 

Some  of  the  so-called  realistic  pk  ralarly  untrue, — for  ex- 

ample, one  which  I  recently  witnec  ed,  entitled  "  David  Garrick."  In 
M     I  -  anted  a    the  very  model  of  honor  in  the 

affaire  <>f  women,  a  condition  n^  untrue  t<>  tin-  history  <>f  the  hero  us 
could  possibly  be;  and  even  Mr.  Nal  Goodwin's  realistic  per- 
ro  of  a ti]  Garricl  did  not  re  cue  the  play  from  the  oblivion 
which  el]  d<  er  ed 

'I'll--  Lyceum  Theatre  is  one  of  tin-  few  places  in  the  city  of  New 

Yorl:  is  Certain   to  find  :l  play  which  will  not  in  any  way 
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antagonize  one's  sense  of  propriety.  I  am  told  that  the  manager  care- 
fully examines  every  piece  which  is  placed  upon  the  stage,  and  ex- 
punges improprieties.  In  several  instances  the  plays  produced  at 
the  Lyceum  have  undergone  considerable  pruning  under  the  skilful 
management  of  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  A  lady  who  has  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  recently  said  to  me :  "I  always  feel  that  I  can 
take  my  family  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  without  any  fear  of  being 
disgusted."  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  as  performed  by  Mr.  Sothern, 
was  a  typical  play  among  those  selected  for  this  theatre.  "  The  Home 
Secretary "  is  an  English  play  representing  social  life  in  London. 
Many  of  the  references  to  political  and  parliamentary  life  in  England 
are  such  as  an  American  audience  must  of  necessity  fail  to  appreciate. 
Consequently  a  play  which  has  been  received  amidst  roars  of  applause 
in  London  is  but  tamely  received  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Besides 
this,  the  movement  of  the  piece  is  slow  even  to  tediousness,  and 
the  actors  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  "first  rate."  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  few  modern  plays  in  which  we  find  some  really  thoughtful 
utterances  of  expression  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  such  as  character- 
ized the  old  plays.  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
in  literature  almost  untouched  in  the  writing  of  plays  which  shall  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  foibles  as  well  as  the  vices  of  modern  times.  To 
the  question,  "  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  modern  play  a  half 
a  dozen  consecutive  sentences  which  will  find  a  place  in  English  litera- 
ture ?  "  my  friend  replied,  "  Simply  because  we  have  not  the  men  to 
write  them."  I  should  add  that  this  gentleman  has  boon  a  stage  critic 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  at  one  time  proprietor  of 
a  New  York  theatre. 

The  play  which  seems  to  be  needed  is  one  in  which  there  shall  be 
real  literary  power,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  ready  wit,  and  with  rapid 
and  vigorous  movement  in  its  acting.  Such  plays  would  become  an 
instructive  power;  but  they  should  be  masterpieces,  and  the  public  is 
simply  waiting  for  some  gifted  author  to  write  them. 

The  teaching  power  of  the  drama  is,  of  course,  its  most  anoienl  use. 
The  stage  had  its  origin  in  religious  plays.      One  o£  the  few  good  things 

recorded  of  Homier,  Bishop  ^(  London,  is  that  in  the  reign  ol  Henry 

VIII   he    forbade    his   clergy    utO    have    pla\s.    games,    ov    interludes, 

played,  set  forth,  or  declared  w\thin  their  churohesor  ohapela."     [n 
the  face  of  this  fact  we  will   not  Bay  that  the  world  has  not  grown 
better.     Whatever  nmv  be  ^^\  of  the  stage  dow,  it  is  do1  so  had  i 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  when  the  oharaoter  of  Beelaebub  was 
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introduced  upon  the  stage  with  a  merry  group  of  imps  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  the  audience.  The  "Miracle"  or  "Mystery"  plays,  and 
the  "Moralities  "  which  were  substituted  for  the  "  Mysteries,"  were  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  comedy.  They  undoubtedly  inspired  the 
genius  of  William  Shakespeare,  and  did  much  to  form  the  character  of 
his  comedies  and  tragedies.  In  an  old  book  I  find  an  account  of  the 
representation  of  ""  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  which  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  ap- 
peared in  rich  dresses.  But  the  chronicler  tells  us  that  u  Hope  tried 
to  speak,  but  wine  so  enfeebled  her  endeavors  that  she  withdrew." 
Both  Faith  and  Charity  retired  from  the  stage  in  the  same  enfeebled 
condition ! 

It  was,  however,  the  intention  of  the  stage  for  centuries  that  it 
should  take  its  place  as  a  public  teacher,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
theatre  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  pleaded  for  it  in  this  relation.     The 
clergy  were  told  that  the  stage   was   as  powerful  an  engine   in   the 
ruction  of  vice  as  the  pulpit     To  this  the  clergy  replied  that  the 
of  the  day  would  not  learn  honesty  from  "Jack  Sheppard,"  nor 
purity  from  "LaTraviata."    Rousseau,  in  defending  the  stage,  aban- 
dons the  idea  of  its  ethical  teaching.     He         .  in  his  "System  of 
cation":  4>  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  morality  here  ;  this  is  not 
in  which  to  l.-arn  it:  th^  was  not  erected  for  the  propa- 

of  truth,  but  to  flatter  and  am  Comparatively  few  people 

the  theatre  t<>  be  taught     It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  the 

Mr.    I>"    Millc  that  thei  A    i->>"-.\\  for  the   drama  as  a  means  of 

ruction.     Bow  well  he  aimed  at  this  must  have  been  evident  to 
rhowitj  his  "  Men  and  "Women. "     [n  this  remarkable  play , 

the  picture  of  the  "Mi f  Nazareth "  appear  upon  the 

I  of  the  counting-house,  but  the  embezzler  recites  the  De  prqfundia 
upon  his  knees.     !•  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  religious  drama  of 
[havewitm       :.  i    cept perhaps  the  " Muharram "  or  Persian 
miracle  play,  performed  in  all  parts  of  [slam. 

B  '  '  teaching  power.     Very  few  of  the 

flectn  i  rious  thought  upon  any  great 

mora]  i  .     I.  •     when  there  is  an  intention  to  encourage  moral- 

idemn  vi •■•  usually  presented  in  so  attractive  a  form 

that  it  tail  mdemnation,  even  when  the  \  illain 

of  the  ]  »t     ()      of  the  mos1  unwholesome  productions  of  the 

i  tiled  "  An  I  will  not  pollute  the  columns  of 

/.me  bj  criptiou  of  ibis  drama,  which  waf  presented  iii 
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Palmer's  Theatre  before  crowded  audiences  of  the  New  York  "  aris- 
tocracy." From  a  clergyman's  standpoint  the  whole  performance  was 
pitiable  and  contemptible.  And  yet  it  "drew."  Communicants  of 
our  churches  were  among  the  audience.  Christian  women  were  there. 
And  yet  the  pulpit  was  silent.  Not  long  ago  the  clergy  were  invited 
by  the  manager  of  the  Standard  Theatre  to  witness  a  play  entitled 
"  The  Capitol."  It  was  an  admirable  production,  well  set  on  the  stage, 
well  acted.  It  exposed  the  rascality  of  political  life  in  Washington. 
It  presented  the  highest  type  of  priestly  life  in  a  clergyman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  commended  everything  that  was  honest 
and  of  good  report.  But  it  failed.  A  licentious  production,  such  as 
"  Aristocracy,"  could  draw  thousands,  while  a  reputable  play  like 
"  The  Capitol"  was  performed  before  empty  benches.  Surely  the  pul- 
pit should  have  something  to  say  to  this.  The  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,  says : — 

"Asa  nation  gets  older,  as  it  becomes  more  highly  developed,  as  the  people 
grow  in  moral  and  intellectual  stature,  their  popular  amusements  will  correspond- 
ingly grow  and  become  of  a  better  character." 

At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sign  of  this.  A  careful  study 
of  the  New  York  stage,  from  personal  observation,  proves  the  very  con- 
trary. The  tragedies  of  the  leading  theatres  in  the  Bowery,  in  which 
every  villain  is  shot  or  hanged,  is  infinitely  higher  in  its  moral  teaching 
than  the  lascivious  productions  of  many  of  the  up-town  theatres. 

When  carefully  and  critically  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  demands  of  the  public,  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned,  are  for 
something  light,  trivial,  and  amusing  rather  than  for  that  which  is 
weighty  and  instructive.  And  it  will  be  seen  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Forum  for  October,  1895,  written  by  a  well-known 
actor,  that  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  New  York  stage. 
The  stage  has  lost,  or  is  fast  losing,  its  teaching  power.  There  was  a 
time  when  people  went  to  the  theatre  to  obtain  some  knowledge  y'i 
good  English,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  the  spoken  English  of  the 
stage  is  as  faulty  as  the  written  English  of  the  press.  Only  a  few  \ 
ago  the  playgoer  loved  to  witness  his  favorite  actor  In  his  presentation 
of  the  different  phases  of  human  life  But  now  suoh  consummate 
actors  as  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Crane  often  fail  to  draw  crowded 
houses.    The  only  thing  which  really  does  draw  is  something  "funi 

It  has  been  said  that,  next  to  virtue,  the  fnn  in  this  world  is  what  we 
can  least  spare.     And  if- the  public  will  only  take  its  teaching  of  virtue 
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from  the  pulpit  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  taking  its  fun  from  the 
stage.  All  that  can  be  demanded  is  that  it  shall  be  pure,  innocent, 
and  good  fun. 

Last  year  the  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  a  play  entitled  "  The  Foundling,"  and  he  says : — 

11  A  broader  performance  I  never  before  witnessed.  It  was  absolutely  im- 
moral. No  man  could  take  a  decent  woman  to  see  it,  and  the  evening  I  saw 
it  many  couples  left  the  theatre." 

And  yet  this  horrid  play  is  again  before  the  public,  and  without  one 
word  of  protest  from  either  the  press  or  the  pulpit.  Even  the  most 
reputable  evening  paper  in  New  York  city,  said  to  be  conducted 
"  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen,"  dismisses  it  in  the  following  lenient 
manner : — 

"  That  popular  and  preposterous  piece  of  nonsense,  '  The  Foundling,'  may  be 
seen  this  week  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  where  it  has  replaced  'The  Witch.'  A 
wider  contrast  than  exists  between  the  two  pieces  could  not  easily  be  imagined. 
Miss  Cissy  Fitzgerald  has  lost  none  of  her  spirits  or  her  agility,  and  her  perform- 
ance was  received  with  man}-  demonstrations  of  approval.*' 

There  La  really  no  censorship  of  the  stage.     The  press  is  indifferent 
the  immoral  conditions  of  the  theatre.     The  pulpit  is  silent.     The 
people  love  to  have  it 

B  Lt  the  pulpit  has  a  right  to  demand  that,  if  it  tolerates  the  theatre 

:  field  for  light-hearted  amusement,  the  stage  shall  not  present  vice 

and  virtue  tnething  to  be  laughed  at     It  was  the 

•  i  »f  Fontenelle  that  he  had  lived  one  hundred  years,  and  died  with 

[ation  of  never  having  tin-own  the  slightest  ridicule  upon  the 

smallest  virtue.     Th<  I  managers  should  emulate  Fontenelle,  and 

nember  that  the  pulpit  has  not  yet  lost  its  power.     In 

there  has  been  evidence  to  the  contrary.     But  of 

ot  been  directed  against  the  stage,  for  there 

eneral  impression  that  the  improving.     It  is  not 

I  that  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  will  completely  reform 

drama  or  the  but  it  can  do  much  toward  this  end     The  late 

OJ    I-    Hon   li;.  :  j  — 

Uizationof  a  people  It  always  and  Infallibly  indicated  by  the 
Intellect  ial  chai  polar  amti  emenl  i;  and  of  inch  ammementf  the 

I    by  1   r  the  mo  I 

adividual  go  the  round  of  the  N"ew  Fork  theatres,  and  criti- 
tiine  the  productions  of  the  and  he  will  certainly  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  indicate  a  high  standard  of  intellect. 
Amusement — and  amusement  only — seems  to  be  in  demand.  Both 
actors  and  managers  of  theatres  are  perplexed  at  the  situation.  It  is 
found  difficult  to  gauge  the  taste  of  the  public.  But  surely  the  pulpit 
can  do  something  by  sternly  condemning  that  which  is  immoral  and 
vicious  and  commending  that  which  is  noble  and  pure.  If  this  were 
done  more  thoroughly  than  it  is,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  mighty 
reformation  would  be  effected  in  the  character  of  the  stage. 

But  I  would  not  imply  that,  even  "from  a  clergyman's  stand- 
point," there  is  not  a  vast  repertoire  of  admirable  plays  against  which 
no  objection  can  be  made.  The  most  critical  mind  could  not  possibly 
find  fault  with  "  Christopher  Jr. "  as  performed  by  Mr.  John  Drew  ;  or 
with  "Nancy  and  Co.,"  in  which  Miss  Ada  Eehan  took  the  leading 
part ;  or  that  exceedingly  amusing  piece,  "  Jane."  The  very  fact  that 
such  pojDular  pieces  can  be  produced,  and  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
draw  large  houses,  is  of  itself  a  very  potent  reason  why  the  clergy 
should,  in  the  consideration  of  theatre-going,  draw  a  very  distinct  line 
between  that  which  is  decent  or  indecent,  moral  or  immoral. 

Even  as  I  write,  a  play  is  being  acted  in  one  of  the  leading  theatres 
of  New  York  which  has  brought  upon  it  the  censure  of  even  the 
secular  press.  And  I  believe  that  if  the  clergy  will  give  this  question 
of  play  going  not  only  a  serious  but  a  practical  consideration,  great 
good  may  be  effected.  I  have  been  told  that  if  any  leading  preacher 
of  New  York  city  were  to  denounce  any  particular  play  it  would  be 
the  means  of  making  such  a  play  exceedingly  popular.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  believe  that  if  a  pastor  of  a  fashionable  church  were  to  denounce 
any  particular  play  as  positively  immoral,  it  would  very  soon  disappear 
from  the  stage.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  ordinary  playgoers 
are  communicants  of  the  churches,  and  a  well-considered  condemnation 
of  a  play  would  certainly  injure  its  popularity.  "Christian  people" 
would  not  think  it  "respectable"  to  sit  through  a  play  which  had 
been  condemned  by  their  spiritual  pastors.  All  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  more  ministerial  courage  with  regard  to  the  stage,  and  it  will 
very  soon  be  seen  that  the  pulpit  really  po  -  more  power  in  this 

direction  than  it  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  modern  drama.  One 
thing  is  certain.  If  the  Stage  is  left  to  its  own  devices  it  will  become 
a  fruitful  source  of  injury  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation. 

TlloM  vs    P,    HUGB 
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Among  the  fundamental  rights  of  every  state  is  that  of  Indepen- 
dence.    Now,  independence  means  the  right  to  be  let  alone.     In  the 
exercise  of  its  independence  each  state  deals  with  every  other  as  it 
sees  fit :  it  fosters  trade  or  restricts  it :  it  quarrels  or  it  makes  friends. 
This  is  the  rule  ;  interference  in  the  affairs  of  another  state  is  the  ex- 
ception and  needs  to  be  justified.     The  necessity  of  self-defence  is  the 
most   common  excuse   for  such  interference.     The   balance-of-power 
principle  was  based  upon  this,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  the  Triple  Alliance  as  its  latest  manifestations.     Inter- 
vention to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe — such  as  that  which  carved 
a  neutral  Belgium  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands — was  based 
upon  this.     And  it  was  this  which  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into 
Let  us  fix  firmly  in  our  minds  at  the  outset,  then,  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  declaration  of  President  Monroe  was  an  inter- 
ference  in    the   affairs  of   other   states,    to   be    justified  only  by  the 
Lf-defenoa 
A  oew  instance  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  has 
irred     President  Cleveland,  in  hie  M     lage  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
17,  1896,  declares  that  lie  conceives  it,  to  be  his  duty  to  ascerta:u 
and  lay  down  a  boundary  line  between  British  Gktiana  and  Venezuela, 

IDA   in    liis   power  to  enforce  it.      This,  of  course,  is  a 

threat  of  war.  For  this  interference  the  President  states  that  the 
Ifonzoe  Doctrine  ua  hie  warrant.  He  believes  that  doctrine  applicable 
to  4  ■  in  question,  and  a  failure  to  enforce  it  dangerous  to  the 

safety  of  the  Dnited  Stal 

ing  ;i])  thii  question  of  applicability,  however,  there  are 
tementi  in  the  M  which  invite  comment  and  criticism, 

ring  strongly,  as  they  «l",  upon  the  Pre  ident's  general  position  and 
argument     II  : — 

"  it,  may  noft  t»e.*i!  oggest  thai  the  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  ii 

md  sound,  i><'<-;i  u  «•  n  t  <  Hi'. i<.  in. ut  in  important  to  our  peaoe  and  safety 

fjf  a  nation,  nnd  i  <  <■..'•nti.il  to  tlm  inn  /i  it  y  of  our  1 1  .<•  in  ,|  it  ut  ions  <md  th<"  tran- 
quil maintenance  of  our  di  itinotiTe  torn  of  government*'' 
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Here  he  clearly  puts  the  question  of  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  upon  the  proper  ground, — the  self-in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  We  are  to  enforce  it — supposing  it  to  be 
applicable — because  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so ;  because  to  neglect 
it  would  endanger  our  peace  and  safety,  our  free  institutions  and  form 
of  government.  He  bases  his  fresh  use  of  the  old  doctrine  on  the  origi- 
nal ground,  that  of  self-defence.  That  this  danger,  which  justifies  our 
interference,  really  exists,  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe.  It  may  well 
be  asked  whether  our  peace  is  most  threatened  by  an  unsettled  bound- 
ary in  South  America,  or  by  the  Message  itself.  This  question  of 
our  self-interest  will  be  referred  to  later.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here  is  that  the  President  admits  that  his  action  is  based  upon  utility, 
not  upon  duty.  And  yet  this  warrant  alone  does  not  seem  to  satisfy 
him.  He  wants  legal  justification.  Accordingly  he  argues  that,  though 
not  perhaps  "  admitted  in  so  many  words  to  the  code  of  international 
law,"  the  doctrine  is  yet  a  part  of  it, — 

— ' '  since  in  international  councils  every  nation  is  entitled  to  rights  belonging  to  it ; 
and  when  the  United  States  is  a  suitor  before  the  high  tribunal  that  administers 
international  law,  the  question  to  determine  is  whether  or  not  we  present  claims 
which  the  justice  of  that  code  of  law  can  find  to  be  right  and  valid." 

This  is  principally  rhetoric.  There  is  of  course  no  "  high  tribunal," 
no  "code  of  international  law,"  except  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  If 
the  passage  means  anything — which  is  uncertain — it  means  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  part  of  the  body  of  international  law  because  it 
is  in  harmony  with  its  ideas  of  justice.  This  is  an  error.  The  rules 
of  international  law  are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
but  everything  consonant  with  its  ideas  of  justice  is  not  a  rule  of  inter- 
national law.  The  punishment  of  the  slave-trade  as  piracy — a  just  rule 
and  one  laid  down  in  many  treaties — is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  not  a  rule 
of  international  law,  because  it  has  never  been  made  such  by  the  com- 
mon consent  or  agreement  of  nations.  Even  were  the  premise  sound, 
the  conclusion  would  therefore  be  false.  In  this  contention  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  led  away  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  tries  (and  fails')  to  prow 
what  is  not  necessary  to  his  position,  that,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a 
part  of  the  body  of  that  law  which  governs  the  relations  of  states.  It 
is  a  policy,  not  a  law,  either  national  or  international,  and  its  application 
to  each  specific  case — granting  that  action  is  justifiable  at  all  must  be 
argued  on  grounds  of  policy  alone. 

"ThoMonrtM'  Doctrine  funis  Lti  recognition  In  the  principles o!  International 
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law,  which  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  every  nation  shall  have  its  rights  pro- 
tected and  its  just  claims  enforced." 

Is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  there  is  no  such  theory  ?  Every  state  has 
the  right  of  self-defence.  That  is  the  first  law  of  nations.  But  to  say 
that  every  state  has  a  right  to  be  protected  and  to  have  its  just  claims 
enforced  by  some  other  state  is  simply  ridiculous.  No,  it  is  more,  it  is 
monstrous.  It  is  a  plea  for  universal  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of 
universal  interference  and  disturbance.  It  is  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
status  quo  of  the  world,  while  inconsistently  it  threatens  to  disturb  that 
status  by  enforcing  the  just  claims  of  some  states  against  others.  The 
justice  of  the  claim,  it  is  natural  to  infer,  will  be  decided  by  an  ex  parte 
Commission. 

There  are  other  statements  which  are  equally  faulty, — as  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Doctrine  was  intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our 
national  life,  which  is  something  that  neither  the  President  nor  we  can 
know :  but  I  pass  to  the  final  sentence. 

While  deprecating  the  idea  of  war — a  war  which  no  one  dreamed 
of  until  the  Message  threatened  it — the  President  exclaims  : — 

M  There  is  no  calamity  which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which  equals  that 
which  follows  a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and  injustice  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  national  self-respect  and  honor,  beneath  which  are  shielded  and  defended 
a  people's  safety  and  greatness." 

Here  is  a  complete  mixing  up  of  two  persons:  the  one  submitting 
to  injustice, — namely  Venezuela;  and  the  one  losing  its  self-respect, — 
that  is,  ourselves.  Or  does  the  President  mean  that  we  have  a  divine 
lion  to  follow  Great  Britain  or  any  other  state  around  and  check 
aggressions?  Does  he  mean  that  we  are  knights  errant,  in  search 
of  wrongs  to  right,  of  injustice  to  repel,  under  penalty  of  losing  our 
safety  and  gr  Whenever  version  we  adopt, — whether  we 

merge  our  individuality  in  that  of  Venezuela,  or  tilt  at  windmills  like 
I»    i  Quixote,— it  may  1h-  questioned  if  our  safety  and  greatness  are 
ed 
This  is  more  than  mere  dialectics,     The  Presidenl  has  threatened 
G  eat  Britain  with  war  in  a  certain  contingency  j  he  has  thrown  busi- 
ly into  confusion,  and  jeopardized  the  nation's  financ 
on  I           ind  that  our  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  binding  law,  is  necessary 
of  our  institutions  and  form  of  government,  and  is  applica- 
ble to  the  Venezuelan  boundai  rate,     [f  tl  intentions  cannot 
ned,  his  action  must  be  oondemned  as  an  offence  to  a  friendly 
and  a  vry             blander. 
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II  is  argument  for  the  applicability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  en- 
titled to  fair  consideration  and  is  a  principal  point  at  issue.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Speaking  of  the  Allied  Powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
France  (England  having  withdrawn),  President  Monroe  said  that — 

— "we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  .  .  .  "VVe 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  [that  is,  the 
South  American  republics  whose  independence  we  had  recognized]  or  control- 
ling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 

The  President,  with  these  words  in  mind,  says  : — 

"  If  a  European  power,  by  an  extension  of  its  boundaries,  takes  possession  of 
the  territory  of  one  of  our  neighboring  republics,  against  its  will  and  in  derogation 
of  its  rights,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  to  that  extent  such  European  power  does 
not  thereby  attempt  to  extend  its  system  of  government  to  that  portion  of  this 
continent  which  is  thus  taken.  This  is  the  precise  action  which  President  Mon- 
roe declared  to  be  '  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,'  and  it  can  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  European  system  is  extended  by  an  advance  of  frontier  or 
otherwise." 

The  argument  is  perfectly  clear  and  needs  no  elaboration.  An  un- 
settled boundary  dispute  between  a  British  colony  and  Venezuela,  a 
disposition  to  "  edge  up  "  on  the  latter  in  the  matter  of  territory,  is  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  European  system  to  a  sister  republic  and  to  con- 
trol its  destiny.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  possible  inference,  but  only 
by  emphasizing  the  letter — not  the  spirit  and  real  intent — of  Monroe's 
Message,  and  by  almost  a  perversion  of  words.  Apply  the  same 
language  to  our  Maine  boundary.  The  valley  of  the  St.  John  was 
disputed  ground.  By  the  Ashburton  compromise  it  was  divided  be- 
tween the  disputants.  Is  it  a  proper  use  of  language  to  Bay  that  the 
success  of  Great  Britain  in  acquiring  the  country  north  of  the 
John  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence  watershed,  which  we  had  justly 
claimed,  "extends  a  European  system  to  the  United  States  or  con- 
trols its  destiny"?  Venezuela's  is  a  perfectly  parallel  case.  Were 
she  to  lose  the  whole  region  in  dispute  by  arbitration  or  I  ression, 

in  neither  would  a  new  system  be  extended  over  her,  or  her 

tiny  be  controlled. 

But  let  ns  look  at  the  ival  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
One  hesitatei  to  repeal  its  origin,  bo  often  has  u  been  related.    The 
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Allied  Powers  had  twice  tried  their  hand  at  intervention, — in  Spain 
and  in  Naples.  This  intervention  was  in  favor  of  absolntism,  not  of 
established  government;  for  in  Naples  a  liberal  movement  was  put 
down,  in  Spain  a  royalist  insurrection  was  helped  up.  Emboldened  by 
success  they  then  proposed  to  apply  their  new  principles  to  this  conti- 
nent, and  to  restore  to  Spain  those  colonies  of  hers  which  were  trying 
to  gain  or  had  gained  their  independence.  Then  Monroe  declared  that 
such  intervention  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  dangerous 
to  itself.  He  announced  a  policy.  That  policy  forbade  the  substitu- 
tion of  monarchical  for  republican  forms  of  government  on  this  con- 
tinent by  European  force.  It  did  not  forbid  the  existence  of  monarchies 
here,  as  Dom  Pedro  could  testify.  It  did  not  forbid  any  step  which  the 
republics  themselves  chose  to  take,  but  simply  what  was  forced  upon 
them.  It  was  the  policy  which  fitted  the  hour  and  the  occasion.  It 
was  opportunism.  This  is  shown  by  the  sequel.  When  Clay,  in 
January,  1824,  proposed,  in  moderate  language,  a  legislative  resolution 
embodying  the  President's  doctrine,  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  As 
the  latest  authority,  Professor  Snow,1  well  says  : — 

"  The  attempt  to  give  a  permanent  character  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  failed. 
It  would  appear  that  Congress,  considering  the  danger  past,  did  not  approve  of 
adopting  a  general  policy  of  this  kind  in  the  absence  of  specific  cause." 

In  1826  came  the  Panama  Congress,     A  league  of  states  was  pro- 
d,  which,  among  other  things,  was — 

— "totak.-  into  consideration  the  monnn  of  making  effectual  the  declaration  of 

the  President  Of  the  United  States  respecting  any  ulterior  design  of  a  foreign 
power  to  coloni/'-  any  portion  of  this  e<>nt  imnt ,  and  also  the  means  Of  resist- 
ing all  Interference  from  abroad  with  tin-  domestic  concerns  of  the  American 
government 

After  much  debate  and  delay,  del<  irere  appointed  Erom  the  United 

They  never  left  this  country,  and  the  Co  amounted  to 

nothing,  Mr.  Dana,  in  hie  edition  61  WTieaton'a  "  Elements  of  Enter- 
nation     L   ■     comments  upon  it  as  follows : — 

M  it  seemed  to  aim  at  Introducing,  la  behalf  of  republicanism,  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  Interference  irhioh  had  been  attempted  abroad  in  behalf  <>f  despotism*" 

In  L848,  Fucatan,  in  the  throes  of  internal  conflict,  offered  its 
dominion  to  the  Dnited  Sti  -  Spam,  and  to  Great  Britain.     Presi- 

Polk   urged  0  al  its  transfer  to  any  European 

1  "  American  Diplomacy,"  p.  13'Jl. 
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power  as  a  colon}?-,  and  to  re-affirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Calhoun  was 
a  member  of  Monroe's  Cabinet  in  1823.  He  was  in  a  position  to  know 
what  the  Monroe  declarations  meant  and  to  what  they  were  applica- 
ble.    Speaking  in  opposition  to  Polk's   suggestion,  he  said:  — 

1 '  They  were  but  declarations — nothing  more  ;  .  .  .  we  are  not  to  have 
quoted  on  us,  on  every  occasion,  general  declarations  to  which  any  and  every 
meaning  may  be  attached. '? 

And  again  he  argued  that  the  Doctrine  must  be  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  spoken,  else — 

— "  it  would  have  involved  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that  the  attempt  of  any 
European  state  to  extend  its  system  of  government  to  this  continent,  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  would  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  country.''' 

The  declaration,  then,  according  to  Calhoun,  was  a  policy  only,  to  be 
followed  or  not,  as  interest  dictated,  and  was  based  upon  the  right  of 
self-defence  and  nothing  else. 

We  approach  now  the  Mexican  adventure  of  Maximilian.  By  the 
power  of  French  bayonets  Napoleon  III  overturned  the  republic,  and 
had  that  Austrian  prince  chosen  emperor  by  a  travesty  of  an  election : 
in  short,  he  committed  exactly  those  aggressions  from  which  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  warned  foreigners  away.  It  was  a  genuine  case  of  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  the  French  action  was 
really  taken  to  check  the  growth  of  our  commerce  and  influence  in 
that  quarter.  A  demonstration  of  force  was  proper,  since  the  offen- 
sive act  had  been  already  consummated.  The  hands  of  our  govern- 
ment having  been  tied  during  the  civil  war,  after  the  close  of  that 
struggle  a  force  was  moved  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  French  sup- 
port was  withdrawn,  and  Maximilian  fell.  Thus  was  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine re-applied  on  its  original  lines.  This  episode  proves  two  things : 
first,  that  the  principles  announced  by  President  Monroe  were  not 
obsolete  in  1867,  and  are  presumably  still  our  guidance ;  second,  that 
the  Doctrine,  forty  years  after  its  birth,  had  met  with  no  enlargement 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Kilpatrick  in  18tH>,  gives  his  idea 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  thus.  I  quote  from  the  United  States  -  Digest 
of  International  Law,"  by  Wharton, — the  oflieial  collection  of  the  GrOY« 
ernment : — 

11  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  maintain  aiul  insist,  with  all  the 
decision  and  energy  which  art1  compatible  With  an  existing  neutrality,  that   the 

republican  system  which  is  accepted  bj  anj  one  of  those  [South  American]  states 
shall  not  be  wantonly  assailed,  and  that  it  shall  n.<t  be  subverted  as  an  end  of  a 
lawful  war  !>y  European  p«>\\ en i  but  beyond  this  po  itlon  it  m  ill  not  go,  aot  » Dl 
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it  consider  itself  bound  to  take  part  in  wars  in  which  a  South  American  republic 
may  enter  with  a  European  sovereign,  when  the  object  of  the  latter  is  not  the 
establishment,  in  place  of  a  subverted  republic,  of  a  monarchy  under  a  European 
prince." 

This  history  and  these  comments  sufficiently  show  that  it  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  monarchical  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  by 
European  forces,  at  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  aimed.  Presi- 
dent Woolsey '  concludes  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  this  most 
applicable  sentence : — 

"To  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on  this  continent 
by  any  European  power  cannot  be  allowed  by  the  United  States  would  go  far  be- 
yond any  measures  dictated  by  the  system  of  the  balance  of  power  ;  for  the  rule 
of  self-preservation  is  not  applicable  in  our  case  :  we  fear  no  neighbors.  .  .  .  But 
to  resist  attempts  of  European  powers  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  states  on  this 
side  of  the  water  is  a  wise  and  just  opposition  to  interference.  Any  tiring  beyond 
this  justifies  the  system  which  absolute  governments  have  initiated  for  the  sup- 
pression of  revolutions  by  main  force." 

Such  vxls  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Anything  other  than  this  is  the  doc- 
trine of  somebody  else. 

There  is  another  striking  difference  between  the  old  version  and 
the  new.  President  Monroe's  Message  nowhere  threatens  force.  This 
fact  has  beeD  often  commented  upon.  His  strongest  expression  is  that 
we  should  look  upon  certain  actions  as  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position. But  President  Cleveland  is  notso  tame.  After  suggesting 
a  Commission  to  report  upon  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  he  says: — 

"  When  such  Yc\x>rt  is  made  and  accepted,  it  will,  in  my  Opinion,  be  the  duty 

of  the  United  Statei  to  resist  bj  meant  in  i<-  power,  as  u  wilful  aggression 

npon  He  rights  and  Interests,  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain  of  any  lands  or 
the  exerd  <■  of  governmental  jurisdiction  over  any  territory  which,  after  investi- 
gation, ire  have  determined  <>f  right  belong  to  Venezuela.'1 

But  for  this  threat  tin'  Message  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  politi- 
cal manifesto:  with  this  threat  it  is  a  menace  t<»  the  peace  of  two  great 

There  is  one  more  oonaideration, — one  already  ted, — the  vital 

it  of  the  whol<-  matter.  We  may  grant,  though  contrary  t<>  fa<  t, 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  i i applicable  t<>  the  Venezuelan  boundary 

lute.     Proof  mutt  -till  he  furnished  that  a  failure  to  enforce  it. 

.!'!  i  odanger  our  peace  and  .  afety.  If  they  are  ooi  o  endangered, 
we  have  no  ground  for  interference.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  declares 
1 "  Introduction  to  the  study  of  International  Law,"  Oth  «••!.,  p.  50, 
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this.  President  Cleveland  implies  it.  The  commentators  who  have 
been  quoted  say  it  Does  British  control  over  the  wild  frontier  re- 
gion in  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Guiana  really  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  ?  If  so,  why  and  how  ?  We  are  entitled 
to  specifications.  For,  unless  the  danger  can  be  shown,  an  interference 
is  unwarranted.  Does  Canada  put  our  institutions  in  jeopardy?  Does 
British  Columbia  imperil  our  form  of  government  ?  If  not,  why  does 
this  danger  lurk  in  distant  Gruiana  ?  England  has  as  constitutional  a 
form  of  government  as  our  own.  She  is  a  good  colonizer.  She  carries 
order,  justice,  capital  into  the  wilds  with  her.  Are  such  developments 
inimical  to  our  safety?  Is  there  anything  which  can  truly  imperil  our 
institutions  ?  Is  there  anything  on  earth  which  we  should  truly  fear, 
except  the  consequences  of  our  own  ignorance,  our  own  dishonesty, 
our  own  conceit  ? 

At  the  risk  of  tediousness,  may  I  gather  again  the  threads  of  my 
discourse  ?  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  law  ;  it  binds  us  to  no  ac- 
tion ;  it  was  a  policy  devised  to  meet  a  particular  case.  That  case 
was  the  forcible  substitution  of  monarchical  for  republican  forms  of 
government  in  American  states  by  European  action.  It  was  an  act  of 
self-defence,  on  no  other  ground  justifiable.  It  was  not  backed  by 
threats  of  force. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  doctrine  is  an  entirely  distinct  one.  Under  threats, 
it  attempts  to  settle  for  them  the  disputed  boundary  line  of  two  friend- 
ly states.  It  virtually  asserts  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon  any 
controversy  over  territory  which  an  American  state  may  have  with 
a  European  one,  and  to  enforce  the  decision.  It  is  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  another  state  which  the  necessity  of  self-defence  does  not 
justify.  It  is  a  long  and  dangerous  step  toward  that  assumption  of 
the  headship  of  this  continent  which  Mr.  Olney  so  tersely  describes 
when  he  says  that  the  United  States  is  " practically  sovereign" 
throughout  America,  and  that  "its  flat  is  law."  A  glorious  ami 
happy  future  this,  where  the  responsibilities  are  ours,  the  profit  an- 
other's; where  dreams  of  empire  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate 
replace  peaceful  development;  where  our  own  will  is  our  only  law  ! 

Theodobi  S.  Woolbey. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence,  "Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
and  the  Message  of  President  Monroe  containing  the  Doctrine  called 
after  his  name,  were  three  instrnments  in  the  history  of  these  United 
States,  neither  of  them  charters,  nor  constitutions,  nor  even  laws,  yet 
they  have  had  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  policy  and  destiny  of 
the  nation  far  beyond  all  public  acts  combined,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  formulated  these  several  documents  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  our  institutions  for  oil  time  to  coma 

0  cardinal  principles  have  always  governed  the  relations  of  the 
3   with  the  governments  of   the  world, — the  neutrality 
policy  laid  down  by  Washington,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  guard 
the   welfare   and   integrity  of   institutions  on   this  continent.      When 
P         ent  Monroe  submitted  t:  which  called  forth  the  Message 

to  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  his  advice, 
Jefferson  i  ed  : — 

"  Tl)<*  question  presented  by  the  lottera  y«»u  have  lent  mo  is  the  most  momen- 
irnichli  [  to  my  contemplation  since  that  of  Independence. 

That  made  bj  ■  nation  ;  till  our  oompasi  and  points  the  oonne  which  wo 

through  the  frown  <>r  time  opening  on  os." 

momentous,  which  Jefferson  referred  to,  and  which 
ibmitted  l>-   M       •■•  for  the  opinion  of  Madison,  briefly  stun- 
out  f>f  the  following  oircumstano 
[     i    [5  i  ••■■  i    ten  I  into  between  the  Emperors  of  Ru 

:  of  An  <1  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  through  the  intermediation 

of  inin  .  elves  i  absolute  sovereigns.     The 

objects  of  the  League  thus  formed    called  the  "Holy  Alliance,"  bear- 
h  0  1"  ut  and  I  re  primarily  to  rehabi- 

oy  withy//-''  di\  ondaril  throw  h'l^' 

•cl   dominate   the    worM.      Congresses   were  held  at.  Aix 

Obapelle,  Troppau,  and   Laybaoh,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 

Elding   the  powers  of   the   allies  and   putting   their  ohj< 
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into  practical  operation.  Liberal  movements  were  forcibly  suppressed 
in  Piedmont  and  Naples  in  1820,  and  the  system  of  armed  intervention 
was  adopted  in  the  affairs  of  other  states  in  order  to  suppress  free 
institutions  and  to  strengthen  monarchical  government,  without  regard 
to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  states  composing  the  Alliance.  In 
October,  1822,  the  allied  sovereigns  assembled  at  Yerona  and  formu- 
lated measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  Spain.  In 
April,  1823,  France  undertook  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  allies  by 
invading  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  constitution  of  the 
Cortes  and  restoring  absolute  monarchy  under  Ferdinand  VII.  The 
British  government  protested  against  this  interference,  disclaiming  for 
itself,  and  denying  to  other  Powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  change 
in  the  internal  institutions  of  an  independent  state. 

The  allied  Powers,  having  gone  forward  in  their  plan,  purposed  to 
transfer  their  intervention  to  our  hemisphere,  growing  out  of  the  rela- 
tions of  France  and  Spain  and  their  attitude  toward  the  South  American 
colonies  then  at  the  approaching  end  of  their  successful  struggle  for 
independence.  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  in  August, 
1823,  had  a  conference  with  our  Minister,  Mr.  Kush,  with  the  view  of 
sounding  our  government  as  to  what  action  it  would  take  against 
such  threatened  intervention  by  France,  laying  stress  on  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  large  portion  of  maritime 
power  which  his  government  and  ours  shared  between  them.  This 
conference  was  followed  by  a  note  addressed  by  Canning  to  Rush, 
wherein  he  writes  : — 

"Is  not  the  moment  come  when  our  governments  might  understand  each 
other  as  to  the  Spanish- American  colonies?  And  if  we  can  arrive  at  such  an 
understanding,  would  it  not  be  expedient  for  ourselves,  and  beneficial  to  all  the 
world,  that  the  principles  of  it  should  be  clearly  settled  and  plainly  avowed  I  " 

And  then  he  sets  forth  Great  Britain's  attitude  in  detail:  that  he 
regards  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  to  be  hopeless  ;  that  she 
does  not  aim  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  herself,  and  could  not  view 
their  transfer  to  any  other  Power  with   Indifference,      He  continues: — 

"If  there  be  any  European  Power  which  cherishes  other  projects,  which 
looka  to  a  forcible  enterprise  for  reducing  the  colonics  to  subjugation,  on  |he 

behalf  or  in  the  nam.-  of  Spain,  or  w  hich  meditates  the  acquisition  of  an\    put  q| 

them  to  itself ,  by  oeasion  or  by  conquest,  such  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  your 
government  and  ours  would  i>o  at  once  the  most  effectusJ  end  the  least  offei 
mode  of  our  Intimating  our  joint  disapprobation  of  such  projects.  .  .  .    Nothing 

could  bi  mom  gratify  in^j  to  me  than  t"  join  e  Itb  J  OU  in  nuch  a  w  ork,  ami   I  am 
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persuaded  there  has  seldom,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  occurred  an  opportunity 
where  so  small  an  effort  of  two  friendly  governments  might  produce  so  un- 
equivocal a  good  and  prevent  such  extensive  calamities." 

Our  government,  which  had  before  this  time  formally  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  Spanish-American  states,  received  this 
overture  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  with  all  the  deliberation  the 
importance  of  this  step  demanded.  President  Monroe  did  not  adopt 
the  proposal  for  a  joint  declaration.  He  maintained  that  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  held  it  aloof  from  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  European  Powers,  necessarily  implied  European  non- 
intervention in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere,  and  he  embodied  this 
principle  in  his  Message  of  December  2,  1823.  After  stating  that  it 
was  our  policy  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  European 
Powers,  and  referring  to  the  contemplated  interference  by  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  he  said,  in  language  which  has  gone  into  history  as  the 
••  Monroe  Doctrine"  of  our  continental  policy  : — 

"  "With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  imme- 
diately connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.  .  .  .  We  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable 
relations  existing  between  the  United  and  those  [European]  Powers,  to 

declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  <>n  their  part  to  extend  their  system 
portion  of  thii  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  .  .  . 
With  the  existing  oolonlei  or  depondonoioi  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not 

fered  and  .-hall  not  Interfere.  Dot  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it.  and  whoee  Independence  we  have,  on 

Moderation  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 

:tion  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  In  any  other 

LUeT  their  destiny,  by  aiiy   European  Power,  In  any  other  light   than  a-s  the 

manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  di  position  towards  the  United  States.  ...  It  is 
equally  Impossible),  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  rooh  interposition,  in  any 
form,  with  Indifferenoi 

T  from  being  arbitrary,  embodies  the  golden  rule  of 

tional  relation  to  the  nations  of  the  other  con- 

demand  on  the  American  continent     [nstead  of 

harbinger  of  peace;  it  not  only  hastened  the 

independence  of  I  on  this  hemisphere,  but  it  also 

I  Europe  from  the  terrors  of  absolutism  of  the  "il<»lv  Alii 
In   }•.  :   *       \le-.-a  liled  with  joy  and  enthusiasm;  her 

it  in  unmeasured  term*.     Mr.  Brougham  referred 

•.  Inch  none  h  I  greater  j1  >j , 

titude  over  all  the   Ereedmen  of   Europe."     Mr. 

I  doable  pride  for  his  .hare  m  the  riicumstaneef 
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which  called  forth  the  Message,  stated :  "I  called  the  New  World 
into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

The  Doctrine  so  formulated  by  Monroe,  expounded  by  Adams,  and 
counselled  by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  said  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  in 
his  instructions  to  Mr.  Lowell  (May  8,  1882), — 

— "has  since  remained  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  continental  policy.  ...  It  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  Great  Britain  will  controvert  an  international  doctrine 
which  she  suggested  to  the  United  States  when  looking  to  her  own  interests,  and 
which,  when  adopted  by  this  Republic,  she  highly  approved." 

For  more  than  seventy  years  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
has  on  repeated  occasions  given  to  this  Doctrine  its  approval  and  has 
uniformly  acted  upon  it ;  our  diplomacy  has  been  guided  by  it,  and 
our  secretaries  of  state  have  time  and  again  made  it  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  representation.  The  details  of  these  representations  in  more 
recent  years  are  to  be  found  in  the  instructions  and  communications 
of  Secretaries  Fish,  Frelinghuysen,  Evarts,  Blaine,  and  Bayard,  and  in 
Mr.  Olney's  resume  of  the  negotiations  and  instructions,  communicated 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  attached  to  the  President's  Message.  Besides  being 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  emancipation  of  the  South  American  states, 
and  in  protecting  them  from  European  ambition  or  intervention,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  operated  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  European 
dynasty  in  Mexico  at  the  close  of  our  civil  war.  It  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  applied  to  the  case  of  Cuba,  and  especially  by  President 
Grant  in  1870,  in  his  Message  of  that  year,  wherein  he  said  that  exist- 
ing dependencies  were  no  longer  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  by  one 
European  Power  to  another ;  and  that  when  existing  relations  of  colo- 
nies cease,  they  are  to  become  independent  Powers.  It  was  applied  to 
dangers  threatening  Yucatan,  and  its  principles  were  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  sett  lenient 
of  affairs  in  Central  America.  Secretary  Fish  (in  his  report  accompany- 
ing the  President's  Message)  wrote  : — 

"The  United  States  stand  solemnly  commit  ted  by  repeated  declarations  and 
repeated  acts  to  this  Doctrine,  and  its  application  to  the  atTairs  of  this  conti- 
nent. .  .  .  It  does  not  contemplate  forcible  Intervention  In  any  legitimate  con- 
test ;  but  it  protests  against  permitting  such  ft  contest  to  result  in  the  in* 
European  power  or  influence*  .  .  .  This  policy  isnotapolicj  of  aggreeatan  \  bat 
it  opposes  the  creation  <»f  European  dominion  «>n  American  soil,  or  tti  kranafoi  ho 
other  European  Powerij  and  it  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when.  by  voluntary 
departure  <>f  European  governmental  from  thii  oontinent  and  the  Adjacent  talandftj 

America  shall  he  wholly  American." 

We  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  Win-  raelan  boundarj  dit- 
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pute  between  that  Eepublic  and  Great  Britain,  the  repeated  tender  of 
our  good  offices  to  Great  Britain  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony, 
and  the  urgent  representations  of  our  solicitude,  while  distinctly  with- 
holding any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, so  as  not  to  prejudge  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  either  party. 

The  dispute  runs  back  at  least  to  1814,  when  Great  Britain,  by 
treaty  with  the  Netherlands,  acquired  the  provinces  known  as  Esse- 
quibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice.     From  that  time  to  the  present  day  the 
boundary  between  this  territory — now  known  as  British  Guiana — and 
Venezuela  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  contention.     The  limit  con- 
tended for  by  Venezuela  has  consistently  been  the  Essequibo,  excepting 
when  she  offered  concessions  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settle- 
ment by  treaty  and  arbitration.     Great   Britain's    claim   has   varied 
considerably,  growing  in  extent  from  stage  to  stage  in  the  negotiations. 
In  1840  an  English  engineer,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  who  five  years 
.  ious  to  this  date  had  explored  the  Orinoco  for  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  Society,  was  commissioned  by  the  British  government  to 
provisionally  survey  and  delimit  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana;  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Palinerston, — as 
appears  by  a  letter  of   instructions    written    in    1840  by  the   Under- 
State  for  ForeigD   Affairs,  Viscount  Leveson  (afterwards 
.  illej, — to  submit  the  maps  of  the  boundaries  thus  delim- 
to   V  la  and   the  other  governments   interested   for  their 

rideration  and  objections.     The  boundary  thus  traced  and  marked 
is  known  as  the  "Schomburgk  li.  Whether  the  maps  were  or  were 

•  that  Venezuela  promptly  remonstrated, 
monuments  of  the  li  up  by  Schomburgk  were  removed 

rrder  of  Lonl  Aberdi 

ntury  following  1848,  Venezuela  was 
raised  olutions,  so  that  the  boundary  question  received  Little 

or  j.  rs  from  the  negotiations, 

boundary  of  Brii  h  Guiana  baa  been  deporting  itself ,  as  if  gal- 
vanized b.  II  G  advice  to  \V!nl<  negotia- 
tion appropriations  were  being  made  by  Great 
Britain  which  amounted  to  lare  miles  in  the  from  l 
to  1881  »  tli.it  Venezuela,  finding  this  condition  unbearable,  in  the 
aded  diplomatic  relations,  profc 

i  to  her  detriment  by  the  government  of  Great 
o  relation  ince  been  restored,  though 

rMn  in  1890  and  in  1898  me1  with  the  same  tat 
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before ;  Great  Britain  refusing  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate,  except  as  to 
territory  west  of  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  herself.  In  all  these 
negotiations,  as  detailed  with  explicitness  by  Secretary  Olney,  "  the 
United  States  has  not  been,  and  indeed,  in  view  of  its  traditional 
policy,  could  not  be,  indifferent."  In  December,  1886,  Secretary  Bay- 
ard, in  order  to  avert  the  impending  rupture  between  Venezuela  and 
Great  Britain,  offered  to  the  latter,  through  Minister  Phelps,  the  co- 
operation of  our  government  to  arbitrate  the  differences,  and  said : — 

"Her  Majesty's  government  will  readily  understand  that  this  attitude  of 
friendly  neutrality  ...  is  entirely  consistent  and  compatible  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  United  States  in  relation  to  South  American 
republics.  The  doctrines  we  announced  two  generations  ago,  at  the  instance  and 
with  the  cordial  support  and  approval  of  the  British  government,  have  lost  none 
of  their  force  or  importance  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  equally  interested  in  conserving  a  status 
the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  more  than  half 
a  century." 

The  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dis- 
pute, is  not  concerned  whether  British  Guiana  be  larger  by  an  area 
estimated  at  109,000  square  miles,  nor  whether  the  territorial  dominions 
of  the  Kepublic  of  Venezuela  be  less  to  that  extent.  In  the  language 
of  Monroe's  Message,  "with  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere." 

It  is  claimed  by  Venezuela  that  Great  Britain's  usurpation  entails 
most  serious  consequences,  the  "  exclusive  dominion  over  the  Orinoco, 
the  great  artery  on  the  north  of  the  continent,  the  Mississippi  River  of 
South  America,"  and  that  this  control  perpetuates  measures  of  usurpa- 
tion that  will  be  the  cause  of  permanent  danger  to  the  industry  ami 
commerce  of  Venezuela  and  neighboring  states,  which  may,  as  to  certain 
"  American  countries,  render  illusory  their  political  existence  as  free 
and  independent  states."  Even  the  possibility  of  such  consequences 
would  not  justify  our  govern i unit  in  intervening  for  the  purpose  ol 
depriving  either  country  of  a  foot  of  territory  it  is  by  right — as  distin- 
guished from  might — entitled  to  hold.  But,  under  the  most  favorable 
construction  that  can  be  put  upon  this  controversy,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  true  boundary  line  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  is  involved 

in  an  uncertainty,  which  fact  is  made  the  more  apparent  by  the  ever 
widening  of  the  British  boundary  during  the  past  fifty  yean  from  the 
Bssequibo  line  until  it  includes  the  mouth  of  the  Orin<  tea  Aidde  from 
the  real  facts  of  the  controversy  Lord  Salisbury's  refusal  to  avail  him- 
self of  our  friendly  offices,  and  t«>  submit  the  question  to  impai 
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arbitration,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  not  sufficient  faith 
in  the  justice  of  his  claim.  This  he  does  not  assert  or  admit :  he  resorts 
to  a  line  of  argument  which  is  not  only  undiplomatic,  but  untenable, 
and  converts  the  controversy  from  one  affecting  the  boundary  of  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  British  colony  to  an  attack  upon  our  Conti- 
nental policy.  It  is  this  inadmissible  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  and  not  the  President's  Message,  which  has  the 
dangerous  tendency  to  change  the  issue  from  one  of  fact  and  diplomacy 
to  one  affecting  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  national  policy  for  the 
security  of  our  institutions  and  our  relations  to  the  nations  on  this 
continent.  Mr.  Schurz,  in  his  admirable  address  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  referring  to  this  regrettable  phase  of  the  con. 
troversy,  said : — 

"  Now  questions  of  fact,  of  law,  of  interest,  of  substantial  right  and  justice,  it 
may  sometimes  be  very  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  there  are  rules  of  evidence,  rules  of 
legal  construction,  and  rules  of  equity,  to  help  us  to  a  solution.  But  a  question  of 
honor  usually  withdraws  from  all  those  aids,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment." 

While  the  closing  passages  of  the  President's  Message   show  some 

lences  of  irritation  because  of  this  offensive  attitude  on  the  part  of 

Lord  Salisbur  Lined  doubtless  to  justify  his  refusal  to  submit  the 

boundary  dispute  t<>  arbitration),  I        P     sident  lias  wisely  provided  for 

.-  within  the  realm  <»f  fact  and  evidence  by  b 
ting  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  make  an  inquiry  to  that 

•  i    '"be    conducted    carefully    and    judicially;    and    due    weight 

should  be  given  to  all  avails  .  records,  and  facts  in  sup- 

port of  the  claim-  of  both  parti* 

J  do  ix-t  believe  that  the  □  by  Great  Britain  of  the  dis- 

itory  baa  the  poesibilil  q  remotely,  of  any  such  con- 

1  by  Venezuela,  but  J  do  believe  that  Lord 

Sal.  arbitrate  charge    Gtreal    Britain  with  weighty 

ibilities  that  arc  n«»t  measured  by  their  effect  upon  her  i"> 

continent     [t  entails  upon  her  the  responsibility  for  the 

abrogation  of  the  humane  principles  of  arbitration  as  the  besl  and  most 

1  method  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  which 

ed  apon  her  in  this  matter 
<nir  government,  of  8t  L876,  and  by 

i  n   their  iiiiv--,r/is  to   ('.>h"!.-s.      Reference   to  this  re- 

que  ith  ;i  brief  statement  of  our  traditional   policy, 

by  Pn  i  md  in  bi    Is  I  annual  Mei  age  .-it. 

Opening  of    the    i  '  n-ss.      <  liritain    and    tin:    United 
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States  have  been  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  advocating 
this  method  of  settling  international  controversies,  and  their  example 
has  been  the  most  encouraging  and  potent  factor  for  promoting  good 
will  and  "  peace  with  honor  "  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  During 
the  present  century  about  eighty  international  controversies  have  been 
adjusted  by  this  method,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  affected 
boundaries.  Our  country  has  settled  more  than  forty  of  these  difficul- 
ties in  this  wise,  and  of  these  some  of  the  most  important  have  been 
with  Great  Britain  touching  boundaries.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
ever  been  a  preserver  of  peace,  and  every  assertion  of  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  averting  the  calamities  of  war.  Our  Presidents  from  Monroe 
to  Cleveland,  in  order  to  maintain  our  traditional  policy,  to  prevent, 
on  the  part  of  European  governments,  any  misconception  of  its  meaning 
and  application,  and  to  avoid  a  condition  which  threatened  to  arouse 
popular  excitement  to  a  point  that  might  drive  the  nation  into  war, 
have  reiterated  our  policy  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  right,  but 
with  the  duty,  devolving  upon  the  chief  Executive.  Following  in  this 
regard  the  precedent  set  by  Monroe, — who  prefaced  his  enunciation 
of  the  Doctrine  with  the  words,  "We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those 
Powers," — Mr.  Cleveland  has  responded  to  this  grave  duty  in  order 
to  avert  a  hostile  collision  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
peoples,  who  should  ever  remain  "  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals  in  all 

the  arts  of  peace." 

Oscar  S.  Straus. 
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I  premise  my  observations  with  the  statement  that  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  what  is  termed  "  cosmopolitanism," — my  political  creed 
being  that  of  the  patriot  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  existence 
and  honor  of  a  nation  are  paramount  to  the  private  interests  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  sacrifice  his  fortune, 
and  his  life  if  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  existence  and  honor  of 
his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  greater 
wrong  can  be  perpetrated  by  a  nation  than  to  engage  in  war  for  an  in- 
sufficient cause,  and  I  am  further  convinced  that  a  sufficient  cause  can 
ari.se  only  when  its  existence  is  imperilled  and  when  the  honor  of  its 
flag  is  at  stake. 

Thus  much  being  postulated,  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself 
in  an  analysis  of  the  Venezuelan  alTair  is  whether  our  existence  or  our 
hot*  oneerned     Certainly  neither  is  directly  involved,  as  not  a 

■  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  is  in  jeopardy,  and 

none  of  its  citize  injured  or  threatened  with  injury  in  the 

htest  d(  -  it    is  churned   that  our  existence — or 

at  least  our  honor — is  at  stake  in  the  dispute  between  England  and 

tela,  for  ti  that  Venezuela  is  situated  on  tin-  American 

continent     It  is  admitted  that  she  is  a  nation  as  independent  as  our 

:ts  with  other  nations  i  with  sovereign,  but 

that  n<  raphica]  situation  makes  as  a  party  to  her 

quarrels,  rendering  ber  into  ur  intei  ad  binding  us  to  defend 

;i  at  the  point  of  the  1.     In  other  words,  the  advocates  of  war 

with  England  claim  for  us  a  of  suzerainty  over  the  Western 

hemisphere,  which,  although  il  no  n  whatever  over  the 

independent  nations  of  that  hemisphere,  and    permits  those  nation     to 

bestow  of  bai  their  rights  and  territory  to  any  one  without 

t  burd<  with  the  paramount  duty  of  protecting 

them  a  j  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  those  rights 

without  th  L     Anl  tin  serainty  is  claimed  to  be 

thrust  upon  as  by  whal         Ued  the  Monroe  Doctrin 

B  it  the  most  oursory  examination  of  President  Monroe's  Message 
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to  Congress  of  December  2,  1823,  on  which  this  so-called  doctrine  is 
based,  shows  it  to  be  directed  specifically  against  the  then  existing 
"  Holy  Alliance "  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France,  it  being 
feared  that  those  Powers  might  interpose  in  favor  of  Spain  to  resub- 
jugate  South  America,  in  order  to  extend  their  "  political  system  " — 
the  autocratic  monarchy  as  opposed  to  the  constitutional  monarchy 
and  the  republican  form  of  government — to  that  continent  It  was, 
indeed,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  English  government,  which  seriously 
feared  for  itself  the  extension  of  that  system,  that  President  Monroe 
undertook  to  announce  our  opposition  to  that  interposition.  That  he 
had  in  mind  no  claim  of  suzerainty,  or  any  object  other  than  that  of 
the  defence  of  liberal  institutions  against  absolutism,  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  citation  : — 

"  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  Power  we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not 
interfere  ...  In  the  war  between  those  new  Governments  and  Spain  we  de- 
clared our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  ire  have  adhered 
and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  competent  authorities  of  this  Government,  shall  make  a  correspond- 
ing change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  indispensable  to  their  security.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to 
any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ; 
nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference.  .  .  .  It  is  still  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other 
powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 

I  have  italicized  those  parts  of  the  citation  which  show  the  object  in 
view,  particularly  for  the  reason  that  in  the  common  citations  of  the 
Message,  made  for  the  purpose  of  applying  its  language  to  the  present 
controversy  between  England  and  Venezuela,  the  passages  which 
alone  apply  to  this  controversy  are  always  absent.  And  necessarily 
so:  for,  in  the  face  of  the  declaration  that  in  a  dispute  between  ■ 
European  Power  and  a  South  American  republic  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  "leave  the  parties  to  themselves,"  how  could  the 
Me  sage  be  tortured  into  meaning  that  in  such  i  dispute  it  would  be 
the  policy  oi  the  United  States  not  to  leave  the  parties  to  themaeh 
And  how  could  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  dutj  ^i  the 
I 'nited  States,  in  the  event  oi  such  a  dispute,  to  preserve  its  neutrality, 
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be  twisted  into  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  paramount 
lordship  over  the  American  continents  ? 

Moreover,  forty  years  after  the  Message,  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  took  pains,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  our  Minister 
to  France,  to  expound  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  to  Mexico 
and  all  other  states  of  the  American  continent  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  The  United  States  hold  in  regard  to  Mexico  the  same  principles  that  they 
hold  in  relation  to  all  other  nations.  The  United  States  have  not  a  right  nor  a 
disposition  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  which  is 
going  on  between  France  and  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  practise  in  regard 
to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  the  war,  the  non-intervention  which  they  require  all 
foreign  Powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United  States." 

And  no  one  will  deny  that  Mr.  Seward  was  a  statesman  and  a  patriot, 
or  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

(withstanding,  however,  that  there  be  no  basis  in  the  Monroe 
>r  in  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  any  other  law,  for  our  inter- 
ference in  the  Venezuela  dispute,  may  there  not  be  justification  for 
that  inl  >me  other  ground,  or  may  there  not  be  some 

particular  i  I  which  justifies  the  United  States  in  engaging  in  war? 

It  is  quite  ble  that,  did  the  dispul  t  to  a  territory  con- 

sign ours,  interfere  a  our  part  might  be  justified  in  order  t«> 

jeopardy  <-f  our  existence.     Bui    I  r   that  the 

.1  boundary  dispute  may  involve  Buch  a  contingency  does  not 
fall  Ear  short  of  the  Ludicrous,  The  ground  of  the  tear  must  bo  this: 
E  gland  i-  known  to  grasping  country,  and  the  boundary  dispute 

re  pretext  by  means  of  which  she  expi         i  acquire  a  large  slice 
of  Venezuelan  territory.     That  once  obtained,  the  pretext  for  another 
I     indary  dispute  will  easily  be  found,  until  the  entire  si  at  ••  is  absorbed 
will  th<n  bring      B       h  colony  to  the  confinet  of  Colombia, 
which  ••  boundary  disputes,  will  in  turn  fall ; 

and  thv  op,  our  Aj  i  cousins  will  make  themselves 

1  ; .'        N  ia,  I  [onduras,  ( hiatemala,  and  M'\  ico ; 

and  then  finally,  bemmed  in  bj  b  Briti  h  colony  in  the  South  and  a 
Brii  i  the  North,  the  I  rnited  Si  i        prey. 

If  it,  v  bile  to  answer  this  contention  at  all,  it  would 

of  the  leisurely  habit  of  boundary  disputes 

under  i  ted  aboul  sixty  years),  it  is 

nation  whi  -  fall  into  byi  terioal 
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alarm  over  a  contingency  so  remote  that  it  could  not  draw  a  tear  from 
Clever  Alice  herself. 

But  upon  closer  examination  it  becomes  apparent  that  even  this 
exaggerated  Clever  Alice  doctrine  is,  after  all,  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
proposed  war ;  for  the  claim  of  our  government  is  not  that  a  British 
colony  shall  not  advance  its  boundaries,  but  that  it  shall  not  advance 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  state  affected,  or,  in  default  of  that 
consent,  without  arbitration.  As  far,  therefore,  as  President  Cleveland 
is  concerned,  England  might  go  on  advancing  its  boundaries  on  the 
American  continent  till  doomsday,  provided  only  that  the  extension 
be  agreed  to  by  the  parties  concerned,  or  be  allowed  by  tribunals  in  the 
composition  of  which  we  claim  no  part     Here  is  his  own  language : — 

"Great  Britain's  present  proposition  has  never  thus  far  been  regarded  as 
admissible  by  Venezuela,  though  any  adjustment  of  the  boundary  which  that 
country  may  deem  for  her  advantage,  and  may  enter  into  of  her  own  free  urill, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  objected  to  by  the  United  States." 

Thus,  the  "  encroachment  towards  our  territory  "  theory  is  thrown  over 
in  favor  of  another  theory,  for  which,  forsooth,  we  must  go  to  war: 
namely,  that  all  questions  between  foreign  nations  must  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  under  penalty  of  war  with  the  United  States,  provided 
only  that  one  of  the  nations  interested  is  American.  But  even  this 
principle,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  is  found  not  to  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  our  proposed  war ;  for  England  is  and  always  has  been 
willing  to  arbitrate  her  difference  with  Venezuela,  excepting  only  as 
regards  a  comparatively  small  territory  which  for  years  has  been 
settled  by  Englishmen  on  the  faith  of  the  understanding  of  the 
English  government  that  the  territory  involved  is  absolutely  Eng- 
lish. This  territory,  only,  the  English  government  believes  it  cannot 
without  moral  obloquy  subject  to  the  hazards  of  an  Arbitration  which, 
if  adverse,  would  turn  its  inhabitants  adrift  into  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions that  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  that  possibly  may  yet  prevail, 
on  Venezuelan  territory.  Out  of  the  52,000  square  miles  now  in 
dispute,  only  9,400  are  comprised  in  this  territory  ■  an  Insignificant 
matter  in  South  American  boundary  disputes,  the  one  now  existing 
between  France  and  Brazil  alone  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
100,000  square  miles.  And  Barely  it  will  not  be  asserted  by  the  most 
extreme  upholder  of  tin1  theory  <>(  arbitration  that  all  claims  that 
may    be    made    between    nations    are    subject    to    arbitration.'      If   thtf 

'Eliiet   hv.lus  in  hi*  inonuinrtit.il  work.   "  The  Kartli  mal  Kti  EnhftbltSI 
§ay«  (South    America,  Vol.    II,  \k  4t>,  American  edition)  !    M  In  colonial  tune?*  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada  should  claim  the  State  of  New  York,  or  if  Spain 
should  claim  Florida,  no  one  would  urge  that  those  claims  could  be 
arbitrated.  If  a  nation  holding  a  foremost  rank  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  solemnly  assures  us  that  she  cannot,  without 
betraying  her  subjects,  relinquish  certain  territory,  insignificant  in 
extent,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  believe  her? 

But  the  whole  theory  of  arbitration  is  abandoned  by  the  President 
almost  in  the  same  breath  in  which  it  is  announced ;  for  he  declares 
that  our  demand  for  arbitration  will  cease  if,  upon  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  ourselves,  at  our  own  instance,  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  claim  of  England  to  the  territory  to  be  with- 
held from  arbitration  is  well  founded.  So  that,  in  its  final  essence,  the 
cause  of  our  proposed  war  with  England  is  the  following  doctrine  :  In 
disputes  between  foreign  nations,  provided  one  of  them  be  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  on 
its  own  motion,  and  without  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  dispute  shall  be  left  to  arbitration  ;  and, 
if  the  determination  be  in  favor  of  arbitration,  this  determination  must 
be  supported  by  immediate  gainst  the  nation  refusing  to  arbitrate. 

It  is  for  this  doctrine, — be  it  designated  by  the  name  of  Monroe  or 
(  :i<\. — and   for  none  other,  that  we  are  called   upon   t->  sacrifice 

fortui:  i  our  Uvea  and  endanger  th         stenoe  of  our  nation. 

ry  thought  is  appall! 

B  it  after  all,  it  m  1.  what  need  is  there  of  a  doctrine  except 

>:t?     1ft:.  if  our  nation  are  such  as  to  impera- 

•rhat  matters  the  immediate  cause  ?     Save  not  the 

immediate  causes  of  <>f  the  bloodiest  wars  in  history  been  ex- 

id  but  pretexts  for  the  deeper  interests  lying  beyond? 

i  truly,  in  ir  warlike  Bpeechee  and  editorials, 

nearest  Kpam  h  tat  ion  v. .  n-  1 I,.,  ,■  ,,n  the  hanks  of  the  < >iin.  >«•.),  l>eyond  the  fron- 
tiers propoH*"i  i>>  Qreal  Britain,  and    lues  then  no  pari  of  1 1 * . -  territory  bai  ever 

n|.i.<l    l.v  Hi.-   \Vri«'/.iii-l:iiis.      Tin*  negotiations   tli.it    had   heen   opened   in 
■    to  tin-    i  -t  1 1«  *r  ii«  -r  i  L  of  th«-^'  frontier  questions  fell  through  bed 

V.  [i'/u<  Ian  Kov<-nii,M-nt.  in   1  ,t<d  on  including  ///<  //•  (jrouiidU'Hi  el.ums  to   the 

t-Tii  -!  -  laniM  that  the  Hriti  ii  government  ooo  Adored  to  i.. 

'  unfounded  arwl  ho  unfair  to  the  colon/ of  Briti  ii  Guiana  si  not  to  hr  proper 

PObjeotifOl  tion.'     (I,ord  Re  '     To  tin*  statement  (Vol.  I,  p.  79)  that 

tbertO  declined  to  Huhmit  the  question   t..  ail. ill  ition,  th.-    Am.-ii 
!  I     th'-  following  no!.-  :      "  An<l  will  <  oiitinu.-  to  do  ho  until  Yrn.'/nrla 
will  claim  t  )  th.-    Barima  district    and   gives  up  hoiik*  ether    wholly 

pSSpOSttreij  i  <|. •nianiU." 
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we  soon  find  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  Venezuelan  affair  which  prompts  them,  as  general  antago- 
nism to  England  ;  for  all  applaud  the  President's  plan  to  discover 
whether  England  is  right  or  wrong,  and  therefore  admit  by  implication 
that  England  may  be  right  in  her  contention.  In  fact,  the  President 
himself  yielded  to  this  often  expressed  antagonism,  otherwise  he 
would  have  appointed  a  Commission  first,  and  threatened  war  only 
after  that  Commission  had  declared  England  to  be  wrong.  The  basis 
of  those  warlike  speeches  and  editorials,  and  of  the  Message  itself,  can 
therefore  be  found  only  in  the  theory  that  our  interests  and  those  of 
England  are  generally  at  variance,  and  that  war  between  us  is  neces- 
sary, no  matter  what  may  be  the  proximate  cause. 

When  examined  closely  it  is  found  that  this  variance  is  alleged  to 
consist  in  England's  aggrandizing  herself  unduly ;  that  in  time  such 
aggrandizement  will  be  at  our  expense ;  and  that  therefore  we  must 
now  call  a  halt.  On  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  substantial  ground  for  this  alarm,  and  the  feeling  is  resolved  into 
one  of  envy  rather  than  of  fear.  But  envy  of  England,  or  of  any 
growing  nation,  comes  certainly  with  ill  grace  from  us,  who  have 
aggrandized  ourselves  so  marvellously  in  the  hundred  years  since  we 
became  a  nation.  From  thirteen  colonies,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  along  the  coast,  by  a  continuous  series  of  conquests  from  Indian 
tribes  and  from  Mexico,  and  by  purchases  from  France  and  Spain  and 
Eussia,  we  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations 
on  the  globe,  without  a  protest  on  the  part  of  England  or  any  other 
European  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  largely  through  England's 
assistance,  through  the  enormous  capital  that  she  has  loaned  us,  and 
through  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  our  commerce  with  her,  that  we 
have  obtained  the  means  of  fructifying  our  vast  accessions  and  mould- 
ing ourselves  into  a  homogeneous  nation.  In  return  for  this  shall  we 
look  with  envy  on  her  own  good  fortune,  and  shall  we  seek  to  find 
pretexts  for  assaulting  and  dismembering  her?  How  singular,  too, 
that  we  should  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  a  nation  whoso 
institutions  are  as  free  as  our  own,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  thereby 
be  destroyed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  a  nation  which,  however 
friendly  her  relations  with  us,  is  nevertheless  founded  on  autocratic  insti- 
tutions diametrically  opposed  to  our  own.  And  anion-;  the  dim 
contradictions  in  which  we  are  being  Involved  by  our  war  fever,  not 
the  Least  is  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine    that  defence  of  free  Institutions 

against  the  autocratic  system      should    now  he   invoked   to  enable   the 
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greatest   autocracy  of  all  to   shatter  free   institutions  by  destroying 
England  who,  with  us,  forms  the  chief  bulwark  of  those  institutions. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  all  these  considerations  are  too  late :  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Message  to  Congress  unani- 
mously approved  by  Congress,  having  seen  fit  to  declare  to  the  world 
that,  unless  England  comply  with  our  demands,  war  should  be  declared 
against  her,  has  thereby  committed  our  honor  to  war,  and  that  every  citi- 
zen, no  matter  how  strong  his  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  war  be 
unjust,  is  nevertheless  in  duty  bound  to  lay  aside  those  convictions,  and 
urge  Congress  to  support  the  President,  be  he  right  or  wrong.  From 
this  view  I  dissent  entirely.  I  do  not  consider  our  honor  involved 
in  favor  of  war,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  therefore,  while  I  am  un- 
compromisingly of  the  opinion  that  after  war  is  upon  us,  no  matter  for 
what  cause,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  loyally  to  stand  by  his  flag 
and  to  sacrifice  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  his  country,  I  believe  it  to 
be  now  no  less  his  duty,  if  he  considers  the  proposed  war  unrighteous 
or  impolitic,  to  raise  his  voice  fearlessly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dread 
consummation. 

My  reasons  for  not  considering  our  honor  involved  in  the  contra- 
ry are  based  upon   the  following  consideration:     Our  country  is 
iblican,   not  only  in  form,  but  also  in   principle;   the  nation,  ami 
not  the  President  orCongn  o.     This  sovereignty  of 

the    nation    reposes    on  constitutional    safeguards,   and   the   paramount 

honor  of  the  nation  in  guarding  its  own  sovereignty  by  pre- 

violation  of  its  Constitution  by  its  own  constituted  agents. 

All  .ne  by  the  outside  the  scope  of  their  constitutional 

author:'  lot  involV"  honor  of   the  nation   any  more   than   the 

of  the  humbl<  int.  contrary  to  the  scope  of  his  authority,  can 

■t  the  honor  of  his  master.     Therefore  tin-  act  of  the  President, 
■i  though  approved  I     I  in  so  Ear  as  he  threatened  war, — 

such  threat  being  in  violation  of  that  most   important  constitutional 
rd  of  the  oat  ignty  which  entrusts  the  powei  of, 

and  responsibility  for.  declaring  war  solely  to  c^i^'-v^.^^ — no  more 
involv  i  or  honor  in  the  dispute  than  if  the  threat  had  hern  made 
the  humblest  citizen  of  the  land  Otherwise  the  wax  making  power 
will  have  been  devolved  from  ;i  deliberative,  body  t.»  the  Execu- 
te individual;  and  ■  U  then  suffer  most  of  the  ills 
inherent  in  an   autocratic            iment   without  any   of   it.-  benefits. 

ble,   or  theatrical    President    may   without  :i 
moo  I  ultunMi;  bt  and  left,  and  keep  the  country 
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in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  to  an  extent  that  a  Czar  of  Russia  would 
not  venture.  Under  any  theory  by  which  Congress  is  pledged  to  war 
by  the  Presidents  act,  it  is  the  President  himself  who  has  declared 
it,  leaving  to  Congress  no  further  right  than  to  register  his  decree. 
And  under  such  theory  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  republic  as  truly  as 
Rome  ceased  to  be  one  long  before  the  consuls  ceased  formally  to 
register  the  will  of  the  Emperors.  In  the  present  contingency,  as  in 
every  other,  we  have,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  one  paramount  duty,  from 
which  no  sophistry  and  no  passion  can  relieve  us ;  we  must  act  right- 
eously. As  for  Congress,  each  member,  mindful  of  his  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  must  cast  his  vote,  if  for  war,  in  full  conscious- 
ness that  nothing  can  relieve  him  from  his  own  awful  responsibility. 
It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  every  member  to  divest  himself  en- 
tirely of  any  feeling  of  obligation  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Com- 
mission Bill.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  bill  was  passed  without 
deliberation,  under  an  apparent  patriotic  impulse  similar  to  that  which 
stampeded  the  French  legislative  body  into  the  disastrous  war  against 
Germany.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Commission  owes  its 
creation  to  the  President,  who  has  threatened  war,  and  that  therefore 
its  members — however  eminent  and  however  impartial — are  neverthe- 
less acting  under  the  stress  of  saving  from  criticism  him  to  whom  they 
owe  their  official  existence,  and  are  prone  to  be  apologetic,  even  if  un- 
biased. For  these  reasons  it  will  be  manifestly  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  refrain  from  a  declaration  of  war  on  their  report  unless  they  not 
only  be  unanimous,  but  also  that  their  conclusions  be  entirely  free  from 
doubt  or  qualification ;  for,  if  there  be  any  doubt  or  any  qualifications, 
our  country  should  have  the  benefit  thereof. 

Second,  in  the  event  that  the  report  of  the  Commission  be  unani- 
mously and  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  contention  of  Great  Britain, 
it  will  not  in  itself  justify  a  declaration  of  war;  for,  as  wo  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  Venezuelan  controversy  not  only  the  facts  but 
also  the  cause  must  be  clear  beyond  disputa  Inasmuch  as  this  cause 
is  at  best  indirectly  derived  from  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  define  that  Doctrine,  and  to  declare  in  what 
manner  it  has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  as  it  certainly  is  net  a  part 
of  our  Constitution,  does  not  form  a  part  of  any  of  our  treaties,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  enacted  by  any  Congress.  Moreover,  as,  to  say  the  least, 
its  very  mdaning  is  the  subject  of  serious  dilTerenees  of  opinion,  Con- 
gress, before  declaring  war  by  reason  of  it,  must  gi\e  it  an  authority 
interpretation,  so  that  we  may  know  for  what  we  air  to  .shed  our  bh 
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and  if  this  Doctrine  should  be  ignored,  and  simply  our  present  interests 
are  held  to  require  war,  then  Congress  must  define  exactly  what  those 
interests  are,  and  in  what  respect  they  have  been  injuriously  affected. 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  cause  of  the  war  is  the  protection  of 
our  present  interests,  the  claim  that  these  have  been  interfered  with 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the  claim,  on  our  part,  of  a  protectorate  or 
suzerainty  over  both  American  continents, — at  least  as  to  their  relations 
with  European  Powers.  If  this  protectorate  is  simply  a  duty,  without 
any  corresponding  rights,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
and  fortunes  and  endanger  our  existence  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any 
South  American  republic,  while  we  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
interfere  with  any  arrangements  or  treaties  such  republic  may  volun- 
tarily make  with  foreign  Powers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should 
fight  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  our  nation  shall  declare  itself  a 
Knight  Errant,  Limited,  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  weak  against 
the  strong  in  certain  latitudes  and  longitudes  only.  If  the  protector- 
ate is  to  be  substantial,  it  must  secure  for  us  in  exchange  a  guaranty 
on  the  part  of  the  protected  Republics  that  they  will  not  make  any 
treaties  or  enter  into  any  relations  with  foreign  Powers — by  ceding 
to  them  any  territories,  permitting  them  any  influence  over  their 
commerce,  or  in  any  way  affecting  their  policy  and  destiny — with- 
out our  content  And,  indeed,  many  partisans  of  the  war  are  already 
declaring  its  true  object  to  l>c  to  check  England's  growing  South 
American  trade,  which,  they  claim,  unless  so  checked,  will,  in  time, 
practically  exclude  our  own.     In  fact,  their  avowed  object  in  clamor- 

Eof  war  is  to  turn  the  tables  and  secure  for  ourselves  the  complete 

►ly  of  that  trad*-,  to  the  exclusion  of  England  and  of  all  other 
The   pi  which    they   have   in   view   is  not  by   any 

tu  the  philanthropic  one  winch  appeam  on  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent ■ ,  hut  one  which  is  to  give  tu  a  very  profitable  return  in 
dollars  and 

Hut   what   evidence    ll    there    that    such    a    protectorate    would    be 

acceptable  to  the  South  American  Might  not  the  claim  alarm 

e  than  any  fear  of  i  ion  on  the  part  of  European  Powers? 

aim,  ni  r,  i    portentom  in  that  it  involves  not  only  the 

fciny  of  the  South  American  Powers,  hut  it  also  seriously  affects 
directly  England,  Holland,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Indirectly  every  Euro- 
pean  nation   wlnel,  may   have,   <,r   m.i  .    di  ire  to  SeCUrS   for   itself,  ad- 
n  South  America     Before  deolaring  war,  therefore,  Congress 
t  first  assure  itself  that  no  coalition  of  South  American  as  well  uh 
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of  European  Powers  will  be  effected  for  the  purpose  of  generally  op- 
posing our  Pan-American  supremacy  ;  so  that  at  least  we  may  rely  on 
the  general  neutrality  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  even  from  Vene- 
zuela we  must  be  actually  assured  of  an  unqualified  alliance :  this  can- 
not be  taken  for  granted.  For  at  the  outset  of  the  war  we  could  not 
protect  her,  as  we  have  no  navy  at  present  with  which  to  cope  with 
that  of  England.  She  would  therefore  be  subjected  to  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  war, — to  blockade,  bombardment,  and  invasion;  and  the 
mere  satisfaction  that  possibly  we  should  overrun  Canada  would  be 
a  sorry  consolation  for  the  slaughter  of  her  citizens  and  the  ruin  of  her 
fortunes.  Venezuela,  too,  may  distrust  us  on  account  of  our  very 
anxiety  to  go  to  war  for  her  benefit,  and  may  fear  that  that  war,  in  the 
event  of  victory  on  our  part,  may  cost  them  more  than  the  value  of  the 
disputed  territory  which  she  would  gain ;  while  in  case  of  defeat  we 
may  be  forced  to  sacrifice  her  in  order  to  preserve  ourselves. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  President  has  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  any  of  these  considerations,  or  that  he  has  sought  alliances 
or  pledges  of  neutrality  from  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  and 
the  fact  that,  before  advising  or  threatening  war,  this  was  incumbent 
upon  him,  will  not  justify  Congress  in  rushing  into  a  declaration  of  war 
without  having  obtained  the  assurances  mentioned, — and  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  them  absolutely  reliable  in  any  contingency. 

Fourth,  in  the  event  that,  before  the  Commission  reports,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  received  reliable  assurances  from  the  European  nations 
that  they  not  only  will  not  form  any  coalition  against  us,  but  will  main- 
tain the  strictest  neutrality  ;  and  shall  have  received  assurances  from 
the  South  American  republics  that  they  will  accept  without  hesitation 
whatever  conditions  of  partial  dependency  we  may  be  forced  to  make 
in  exchange  for  our  protection,  so  that  the  contest  will  be  a  duel  be- 
tween us  and  England, — it  will  nevertheless  be  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  deliberate  with  the  utmost  solemnity  before  declaring  war.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  war,  even  if  it  be  righteous,  would  still 
be  aggressive,  and  that  to  declare  it  before  we  are  prepared  would 
mean  to  imperil  at  the  outset  the  very  cause  for  which  it  is  to  he 
declared.  The  general  conviction  which  possesses  us,  that  eventually 
we  must  triumph,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  in\  mcible,  is  not  I 
sufficient  justification  for  rushing  into  an  aggressive  war.     To  make 

such  a  war  successful,  we  must  not  defend,  but  attack  ;   and  an  attack 
which   would  D€   limited    to    overrunning  Canada  (a   OOlonj/    which   is 

already  semi-independent,  and   which  oaanj  believe  will  some  daj 
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become  a  part  of  us  peaceably)  would  not  be  adequate.  "We  must  be 
able  to  press  England  hard  ;  we  must,  at  least,  command  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  capture  the  English  possessions  in  South  America  and  in  the 
West  Indies;  we  must  wound  her,  too,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  on 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  final  object  of  carrying  the  war  into 
England  itself.  But,  whether  we  attack  or  defend,  we  must  not  expect 
to  have  a  mere  triumphal  procession  ;  for  even  those  who  clamor  most 
must  admit  that  we  shall  have  in  England  a  foeman  worthy  of  our  steel. 
By  all  means  let  us  take  an  example  from  history,  and  not  declare 
war  with  "  a  light  heart"  The  consequences  to  us,  even  if  assured 
of  victory,  would  be  so  grave  that  we  may  well  pause :  if  defeated, 
in  the  upheaval  of  nations  which  defeat  may  bear  in  its  train,  no  one 
can  predict  what  may  emerge  from  the  chaos. 

Therefore,  if  war  there  must  be,  let  it  be  only  after  so  thorough  a 
preparation  that  a  speedy  victory  may  at  least  be  hoped  for.  Give  us 
first  a  navy  that  can  sweep  the  waters  of  the  world,  and  an  army  that 
can  cope  with  the  armies  of  the  world.  To  the  objection  that  such 
a  preparation  will  take  time, — even  years, — the  answer  is  that  boundary 
disputes  also  take  time.  Our  only  loss  by  waiting  until  we  are  pre- 
pared is  that  England  will  continue  to  occupy  an  insignificant  disputed 
territory  in  the  interval  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  best  auspices, 
our  risks  in  rushing  into  a  war  without  preparation  are  too  frightful  to 
contemplate.  If  war  there  must  be,  therefore,  le1  us  prepare  at  once  to 
convert  on:  -  from  a  nation  whose  ambition  lias  hitherto  been  the 

achievements  of  peace,  into  a  nation  ambitious  for  glory ,  for  supremacy, 

and  COnquesI  ;   and  if  this  change  is  to  be  made,   let  us   at  least  look 

to  the  consequenc 

is  not  estopped  from  deliberating  because  it  lias  passed  a 

bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  decide  a  question  of  fact, 
and  becan  President  has  urged  that  if  that  question  of  fact  be 

decided  ad  .  to  England,  we  must  enforce  that  decision  by  arms. 

'  hi   never  be   estopped    from   obeying  every  mandate  of  the 

I       •  tution,  and  member  must  bear  in  mind  that,  it  is  in  him, 

and  not  in  some  irresponsible  commisi  ion  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
that  the  Constitution  re]         the  terrible  power  <»f  declaring  war.     No 
can  shirl  duty  or  diminish  it  in  the  slights  I  degree  by 

anything  said  or  done  b  individual,  no  matter  bow  high  he  may 

bfl  placed  in  the  councils  <>f  the  nation,  and  QO  matter  what  position  he 

may  en,  or  announcements  be  may  bave  made     To  claim  the 

contrary,  in   view  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  war,  would  be  fatal 
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to  our  institutions.  Congress  must  deliberate.  And  if  it  deliberates, 
the  considerations  above  presented,  and  many  others  to  the  same  end, 
cannot  fail  to  be  realized  by  every  member.  And  if  so,  will  the  majority 
of  our  Representatives  in  both  Houses  be  able  to  bring  their  consciences 
to  vote  for  war  ?     It  is  incredible.     It  seems  impossible. 

Isaac  L.  Rice. 
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My  father  used  to  describe  a  person  of  small  stature  and  of  no 
large  mental  furnishing,  but  who  had  four  initials  to  his  name,  as  having 
"a  long  label  for  a  half-ounce  phial."  The  title  of  Mr.  Holls's  article, 
in  The  Forum  for  January  last, — "  The  'German  Vote'  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party," — strikes  me  as  a  small  tag  on  the  Heidelberg  Tun.  If 
Mr.  Holls  thinks  either  that  the  Republican  party  should  govern  New 
York,  or  that  the  last  city  election  was  on  the  Tammany  side  because 
of  the  loss  of  the  German  vote,  and  that  they  must  keep  that  German 
vote  at  any  cost,  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  First,  because  I  should  be 
glad  if  party  politics  were  kept  out  of  municipal  elections.  Second, 
became  I  am  informed,  at  least,  that  the  stay-at-home  Republicans 
lost  the  city  election.  And  third,  because  there  are  some  prices  that 
cannot  be  paid  for  anything.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  no  special  con- 
cern to  me.  The  subjects  which  he  discusses  are  matters  of  very  deep 
concern,  reaching  far  beyond  party  advantages  or  national  peculiarities; 
and  the  danger  of  the  article  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  inner  meanings  and 
conclusions  are  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  a  far  less  important 
L6  than  it  really  raises.  My  respect  for  Mr.  Holls  is  most  warm  and 
true.  He  and  I  are  agreed  on  more  subjects  than  those  on  which  we 
differ;  and  bis  admirable  service  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  the 
of  higher  education  and  to  the  protection  of  the  suffrage  made 

I ;  people  is  thi  .  including  myself,  his  admirers  and  his  debtors. 

All  Ike  mors,  therefore,  I  feel  bound  to  utter  my  protest  against  the 
and  drift  of  his  article 

The  article  is  unfair  and  unjust  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  in  its 

founding  of  names  and  its  oonfnsion  of  things  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other.    There  \b  a  difference  between  so-called  Sabbatari- 
an and  a  desire  to  keep  Sunday  from  being  secularized    The 
people  who  do  not  want  saloons  open  on  Sunday  are  not  all  prohi- 
bitionista     And  there  are  some  people  who  want  to  keep  men  out  of 

who  d<>  not.  want  to  send  women  tO  the  polls.      Yet  Mr.    Holls 

e  till-.         ther,  and    weeps  them  all  in  under  the  head 

of   wfsu  in  QldSf  to  protest  against,  not  a  prohibitory  law,  not  a 
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law  to  keep  people  from  recreation  on  Sunday,  not  a  law  to  let  women 
vote,  but  only  against  a  change  of  the  existing  law  which  regulates 
Sunday  sales.  I,  for  one,  decline  any  association  with  such  company. 
Again,  Mr.  Holls  speaks  of  the  Sunday  law  as  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain Puritanical  ideas ;  as  "  originating  in  a  period  of  early  develop- 
ment and  perhaps  of  less  enlightenment" ;  as  tacitly  assuming  that  "the 
state  should  enforce  the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  as 
dealing  "  with  the  (divinely  inspired)  early  Hebrew  precepts  and  tra- 
ditions." A  pretty  dangerous  parenthesis,  Mr.  Holls  !  And  while  he 
credits  us  with  sincerity,  he  classes  us  with  witch-burners  and  slave- 
holders. This  is  a  perfectly  unjust  and  unjustifiable  mingling  and 
confusing  of  people  and  principles. 

Mr.  Holls  also  uses  the  words  "  liberal "  and  "liberalizing"  in  a 
most  loose  and  dangerous  way.  The  "  rapid  liberalizing  of  public 
opinion  "  is  to  do  away  with  certain  things  that  have  "  firm  rooting  in 
the  past"  We  are  to  have  "a  liberal  and  enlightened  construction  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.'  "  It  is  a 
pseudo-liberal izing  that  cuts  men  loose  from  the  venerable  restraints  of 
license,  and  a  mere  contradiction  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words 
to  suppose  that  He  handed  over  the  oldest  institution  of  the  human 
race  to  be  dealt  with  or  done  away  with  by  man,  if  he  pleases.  Mr. 
Holls  and  I  are  in  cordial  accord  on  the  woman's  suffrage  question. 
I  hope,  if  he  has  seen  that  acme  of  irreverent  ignorance  called  "  The 
Woman's  Bible,"  that  he  will  notice  to  what  length  this  kind  of  Scrip- 
tural exegesis  goes. 

The  identification  of  the  Sunday  closing  law, — in  its  enactment  and 
in  its  enforcement,  with  its  prostitution  for  purposes  of  blackmail, — 
with  the  spy  system  and  the  stool-pigeon,  or  with  its  exaggerated 
applications,  is  a  mere  travesty  of  argument. 

The  serious  element  in  Mr.  Holls's  reasoning  is  its  bold  maintenance 
of  the  proposition  to  legislate  by  violating  law.     He  writes :  — 

11  Legal  fictions,  and  the  assumed  obsolescence  of  penal  laws  originating  in  a 
period  of  earlier  development,  and  perhaps  of  less  enlightenment]  ;uv  n  well 
recognized  a  method  of  legal  progress  as  legislation.  If  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued predominance  of  earlier  and  stricter  views  in  a  politically  determining 
portion  of  the  State,  a  repeal  of  such  laws  is  impracticable,  this  expedient  may 
properly  and  honestly  be  adopted   l»y  OOnscientioUfl  officials,  in  order  to  avoid 

greater  injustice  by  apparent  petty  righteousness.    This  is  particularlj  true  in 

communities  where  the  main  object  of  tho  law  is  accomplished,  even   under  a 

policy  of  toleration;  where,  moreover,  i  literal  compliance  with  the  statute 
would  engender  the  fundamentally  dangerous  and  evil  passions  of  class  hatred, 
malice,  backbiting,  and  widespread  hostility  toward  all  Ian  ;  and  where  public 
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service  on  the  part  of  any  official  lacking  the  requisite  wisdom  and  steadiness,  or 
having  conscientious  scruples  against  legal  fictions  and  obsolescent  statutes,  is 
not  compulsory.  If  answer  is  made  that  this  theory,  logically  carried  out,  would 
result  in  haphazard  nullification  of  law  by  different  officials,  and  finally  in 
anarchy,  the  reply  seems  conclusive  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  progress  of 
English  law  has  been  along  just  these  lines,  involving  in  many  instances  a  disre- 
gard of  existing  provisions  which  is  absolutely  unjustifiable  in  abstract  theory." 

I  confess  that  to  a  mind  which  is  not  legal,  which  is  used  to  inter- 
pret laws  by  their  language,  their  objects,  and  their  intention,  this  is  a 
most  dangerous  bit  of  special  pleading.  It  certainly  is  not  "  calling  a 
spade  a  spade,"  to  advise  law-breaking  as  a  method  for  the  "gradual 
modification  [of  the  Sunday  law]  by  the  advance  of  public  opinion  "  ; 
or  to  describe  "  the  impartial  toleration  of  open  saloons  and  beer-gar- 
dens "  as  the  exercise  of  "  the  element  of  discretion  "  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  And  while  I  know  perfectly  well  that  many  people  are  in 
favor  of  the  modification  of  the  excise  law, — not  for  the  sake  of  the  beer, 
which  they  do  not  care  to  drink,  at  any  rate,  in  saloons, — it  is  impossi- 
ble to  evade  the  fact  that,  as  between  good  government  and  the  return 
to  Tammany  rule,  the  people  whom  Mr.  Holls  calls  German-Americans 
did,  in  effect,  put  "the  enjoyment  of  their  Sunday  beer  above  their 
regard  for  law  and  order  and  (or  decency  in  local  government" 

Mr.  Holla's  statement  that  England,  which  is  distinguished  for  keep- 
ing the  Lord's  Day  holy,  "permits  the  open  sale  of  stimulants  during 

tain  hours  on  Sunday,"  needs  correction.     First,  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 

and  Wales,  Sunday  closing  18  established,  and  the  sale  o[  liquor  shows 

a  decrease  of  161,578  gallons  per  year,  while  the  average  number  of 
criminal  cases  for  drunkenness  were  fewer  by  one-half  after  the  San- 
day  closing  than  they  were  before,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  a 

million  and  a  half  in  the  population.      It  m;iy  be  added  thai   tin'  advo- 

-  of  Sunday  closing  in  England  are  greatly  in  hopes  of  securing  the 
•  of  a  law  in  that  interest     The  Duke  of  Westminster,  presid- 

r  a  committee  of   the  II  if  Lords,  said,  not  l(.i  :  — 

"  Public  opinion  b  ripe  upon  1 1 » i -i  question,  and  tii««  Immi  dm  majority  of 

:   h  )»<  <.])!<•  aro  ho  strongly   in   favoi  <>f  Bundaj   Olo  ting  tli.it   0116  c.innot  l>ut 

hope  and  bailers  that  tin-  daj  in  not  tax  distant  whan  pre  shall  see  it  prevail 
throughout  the  country." 

And  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  tli'-  Souse  of  Lords:  "Undoubtedly 
public  opinioi  rerful  on  thii  question  that  there  L    not  sum* 

icr  Boa  ••  to  re  i  I  it  \  ery  long/1 
The  obno  epithets  applied  by  Mr.  Eolls  t<>  the  policy  <>f  the 
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supporters  of  the  existing  Sunday  law,  are  of  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
argument  which  Mr.  Holls  justly  condemns :  namely,  the  a  sneer  at 
beery  and  ignorant  foreigners,"  and  the  like. 

The  denationalizing  of  naturalized  Americans  back  into  the  nation- 
alities which  they  have  left  is  an  evil  element  in  our  country  ;  to  talk 
of  German- Americans,  Irish- Americans,  and  every  other  sort  of  foreign 
Americans,  is  wrong  and  bad.  But  when  not  only  the  old  national 
name  is  used,  but  the  old  national  nature  is  appealed  to ;  and  the  claim 
is  made,  for  even  a  large  and  reputable  part  of  our  citizenship,  that  it 
may  import  its  foreign  ways  and  notions  into  our  American  life,  and 
either  demand  immunity  from  our  law  or  compel  us  to  conform  our 
law  to  its  customs, — it  becomes  really  intolerable.  This  dangerous 
and  destructive  theory  has  taken  possession  of  some  of  our  Western 
cities,  and  wiped  out  the  traditional  ideas  of  our  own  people,  but  we 
can  hold  our  own  against  it  yet  awhile  in  the  East.  If  these  racial 
distinctions  are  to  be  maintained,  we  shall  never  have  any  assimilated 
nationality  of  our  own;  and  it  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  we  retain 
some  independent,  national,  American,  characteristic  ideas  and  institu- 
tions, to  which  those  who  seek  the  shelter  of  our  country  shall  con- 
form. The  determination  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  annually 
in  the  streets  of  New  York ;  the  readiness  to  fling  the  bomb  of  the 
Russian  nihilist  or  French  anarchist  in  Chicago;  the  organization  of 
a  clan  of  certain  citizens  into  a  procession  on  St  Patrick's  Day ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  "I  am  an  American"  to  mean,  as  certain 
recent  events  indicate,  "  I  am  a  hater  of  England  "  ;  and  now  the 
proposal  to  introduce  that  phase  of  "the  sanctity  of  German  family 
life"  which  frequents  the  beer-garden  on  Sunday, — such  things  as  these 
are  poor  promises  of  any  unification  of  "  all  peoples  and  kindreds  and 
tongues"  into  an  American  nationality.  There  are  no  German-Ameri- 
cans. They  ceased  to  be  Germans  in  becoming  Americans.  Our  civil- 
ization may  be  Germanic,  because  it  unites  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teuton, 
but  Germanic  is  not  German.  This  country  was  Anglo-Saxon  before 
it  was  Teutonic.  And  Mr.  Holls  is  too  good  an  America n — and  1 
know  none  better — to  want  to  maintain,  in  name,  nature,  or  influence, 
these  race  lines  and  class  distinctions. 

But  the  gist  of  my  argument  touches  a  higher  and  a  deeper  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  I  should  feel  so  if  I  lived  in  New- 
York — that  if  this  German- American  vote  is  t>>  be  bought  only  at  the 

eost  of  opening  saloons  on  Sunday,  any  party,  any  people  had  better 
go  without  it.     That  sort  of  u declaration  of  independence  "  which  cuts 
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itself  free  from  existing  law  had  better  be  relegated  to  "  the  forests  of 
Germany  "  (I  suggest  the  Black  Forest),  where  Lord  Acton  "  dimly 
descried  it"  I  shall  emphasize  by  italics  this  expression  of  what 
Mr.  Holls  will  call  my  fanaticism :  Better  let  Tammany  rule  and  ruin 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Neiu  York  than  surrender  to  this  demand  for 
the  Sunday  sale  of  liquor ;  and  I  base  this  fanaticism  on  three  grounds : 

First,  and  lowest,  there  will  be  a  revolt,  when  it  has  gone  far 
enough,  which  will  bring  back  and  establish  law  and  order  on  positive 
principles  of  order  and  law.  Second,  the  fact  of  some  saloons  being 
open  on  Sunday  by  violation  of  law  paid  for  to  Tammany  officials  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  guardians  of  the  law ;  whereas  any  saloons  open  on 
Sunday  by  permission  of  the  legislature  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  a 
dishonor  to  immemorial  principles,  and  a  denial  of  the  will  of  God. 
And  third,  the  high  ground  to  be  taken  is  that  every  violation  of  the 
character  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  "  malum  in  se" — a  sin  in  itself. 

There  is  a  most  persistent  and  inexplicable  misconception  of  the 
moral  element  in  this  question.  It  is  dismissed  as  Puritanism  or  Sab- 
batarianism. It  is  dealt  with  as  a  piece  of  recent  Christian  ethics  or  a 
remote  relic  of  Hebrew  morals.  Curiously  enough  Mr.  Holls  says 
''(divinely  inspired)  early  Hebrew  precepts  and  traditions."  That 
:is,  if  it  means  anything,  laws  laid  down  and  handed  down,  from 
the  creation  of  man,  by  the  authority  of  God,  before  there  were  He- 
'  »re  ICoses,  of  course  before  Christ  And  this  is  the  exact 
tact  of  the  Qg  apart  of  one  day  in  seven  runs  back  of 

the  memory  <"»f  man.  It  was  in  the  very  act  <>f  the  creation,  six  periods 
of  divine-  and  one  period  of  divine  rest.      And  the  only  thing 

that  the  deliverer  of  the  moral  law  had  to  do  witli  it  was  to  point  back 

to  it  and  say,  M  Elememl  By  the  faithful  believer,  Eebrew  or 

Christian,  it   will    be   kept  ho!  I   worship  and  grateful  joy. 

But  with  this,  human  lav  baa  nothing  to  da     Nobody  proposes  to 
apel  any  man  to  \  (  ivil  enactment     But  the  Sabbath's 

of  anfleonlarity,  of  difference  from  other 

daj  embodied  in  tin-  creation  <>f  tin-  world  and  in  the  constitution 

of  man  ;.s  a  direct  revelation  <>f  the.  will  of  God     It.  is  a  divine  law. 

It  is  a   moral    principle  of   Universal   obligation.       1  human   Q0« 

And  the  .:d<'  of  anything  not  absolutely  a<         ry  (much  more 
the  sale,  of  the  mot  deleterious  and  dangerous  element  of  cominer 

forcing  of  others  to  do,  any  work  that  can  be  avoided, — 
of  the  Sabbath  commandment  which  is  as  old  aa  Adam. 
I  do  not-  the  many  side  arguments:  seven  days'  work 
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put  upon  the  traffickers  in  this  trade  :  the  certainty  that  if  beer  is  to  be 
sold  by  law  there  will  soon  come '  the  demand  to  legalize  the  opening 
of  other  shops,  the  employment  of  other  labor ;  the  plain  result  that 
men  will  be  doubly  tempted  to  waste  wages,  to  desert  their  homes,  to 
dissipate  their  health  and  strength,  and  to  unfit  themselves  for  work. 

I  rest  my  contention  simply  on  the  fact  that  neither  human  law- 
making nor  human  law-breaking  can  alter  any  law  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  God.  For  many  years  the  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  great  liquor  trusts  and  corporations,  which  largely  elect  our  legis- 
lators in  Albany,  to  change  the  human  expression  of  the  divine  law  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  because  it  could  not  be  enforced.  Now  the  cry  is  to 
change  it  because  it  has  been  enforced,  against  the  wishes  of  a  class  of 
our  city  populations,  and  with,  perhaps,  needless  elements  of  odium  in 
its  enforcement  which  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  But  the  cry  in 
either  case  is  to  be  unheeded.  No  so-called  personal  liberty,  no  mo- 
mentary triumph  of  good  government  in  other  municipal  matters  (im- 
portant as  that  is),  no  victory  of  the  purest  and  best  party  in  the  world, 
can  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  violation  and  defiance  of  God's 
declared  will.  This  is  the  point  to  be  insisted  on.  The  statute-books 
of  a  State  are  to  be,  not  only  the  expression  of  the  law,  human  and 
divine,  but  the  education  of  people  until  they  know  the  meaning  and 
the  authority  of  law.  The  lowering  of  standards  to  suit  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  men  cannot  be  dreamed  of  for  a  moment  by  any 
thoughtful  man.  The  true  function  of  civil  law  is  not  only  to  enforce 
the  right,  but  to  elevate  man  to  a  true  perception  of  what  is  right ; 
and  the  theory  of  local  option,  or  personal  option,  or  legislative  option, 
about  any  revealed  expression  of  the  divine  law,  strikes  at  the  root  of 
morality,  saps  the  foundation  of  government,  and  leaves  society  ex- 
posed to  whatever  may  be  the  passing  passion,  the  political  preference, 
the  momentary  madness  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Law.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  drink.     It  is  a  question  of  the  Day. 

Wm.  Ckoswell  Poank. 

1  Since  the  writing  of  this  article  it  has  been  proposed  to  Introduce  two  bills 

Into  the  legislature  this  winter,  one  of  which — to  "  rep  al  the  looHon  of  the  Fsnal 
Code  which  prohibits  Belling  merchandise  on  Sunday  "—is  the  fulfilment  of  m\ 
prophecy.  The  other,  pouched  In  covert  language,  is  to  legalize  the  sale  of 
"  ruffle  and  other  bevei  it  should  be  remembered  that  milk  is  aheadj 

allowed  to  be  told  np  to  ten  o'clock  In  the  morning  :  vet  this  bill  j>io|hws  to  allow 

ale  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  also.     Thii  is  the  onlj  reference  to  milk,  but 
the  term  "  other  beverages  w  will  certainly  oover  other  and  l«'ss  Innocent  drinka 
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As  Candide  was  advancing  along  the  highway  into  Eldorado  his 
wondering  attention  was  drawn  to  several  youths  of  noble  beauty  who 
were  playing  marbles  with  golden  spheres.  He  immediately  consid- 
ered that  such  luxury  could  be  afforded  only  by  the  sons  of  the  king, 
and  that  accordingly  he  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  being  in  the 
tremendous  presence  of  the  royal  family.  But  presently  he  learned 
that  gold  was  as  plenteous  in  Eldorado  as  gold  contracts  were  in  the 
various  silvern  lands  through  which  he  had  passed  in  his  journeys, 
and,  moreover,  that  those  particular  lads  were  not  princes  of  the  blood, 
but  children  of  a  struggling  literary  man  whose  miserable  poverty 
made  him  an  object  of  general  commiseration. 

This  veracious  and  instructive  history  is  mockingly  instanced  by 
Heine  in  relating  the  intellectual  astonishments  and  subsequent  intel- 
lectual disillusions  which  an  amiable  friend  of  his  was  accustomed  to 
experience  when  he  read  certain  books  penetrated  with  the  most  gold- 
6H  thoughts.  The  young  gentleman  in  question  ultimately  found  out 
that  golden  thoughts  had  become  as  Erequenl  and  ordinary  in  litera- 
gold  marbles  were  in  Eldorado,  —a  conventional  truth  that  it  is 
still  desirable  duly  to  understand,  through  diligent  investigation,  if 

1  be;  although  it  is  all  the  better  to  be  aware  of  it  without  too 
i  expenditure  of  difficult  and  exhausting  brain  Labor. 

Not  fly  in  the  Beinean  satirical  way,  hut  with  discrimination, 

itty  philosopher  might  shrewdly  inquire  how  far  the  most  golden 
judgments  of  journalism  (meaning  the  most  confident  and  mosl  serene) 
come  within  the  sam<  Suffice  it  here  merely  to  suggest  this 

inviting  topic,  which  assuredly  is  a  trifle  dangerous ;  and  I  warn  pessi- 

ially  to  avoid  it,  Lest  they  precipitate  themselves 

Upon    a    pr  for    far   too   ridiculi  verity    and    wantonness. 

M.  own  balanced  "pinion  is  that  editorial  judgments  are  frequently  of 
an  excellent  order,  are  sometimes,  indeed,  decidedly  line  and  grand,— 
but  onally  □  'uncut,  among  the  public  with  quite-  as  Little 

value  attaching  to  them  a    was  ascribed  to  gold  in  Eldorado  when  Cbw- 

'/"/'•  mad--  his  famoii  to  that  interesting   land. 
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There  was  proffered  to  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  about  a  year  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  local  Ger- 
man-American  societies,  a  monumental  fountain  in  commemoration  of 
Eeinrich  Heine,  to  be  executed  under  contract  by  Professor  Ernst 
Herter,  the  well-known  Berlin  sculptor,  and  to  be  ready  for  erection  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year.  That  proffer  represented  a  singularly 
lively  sentimental  enthusiasm,  occasioned  by  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest  not  alone  to  Grerman- Americans  as  such,  but  equally  to  all 
cultivated  people.  In  two  cities  of  Germany  an  attempt  to  set  up  an 
artistic  memorial  to  Heine  the  poet  had  been  defeated  by  the  unfor- 
giving bitterness  which  the  official  classes  and  narrow-minded  conser- 
vatives and  aristocrats  cherished  against  Heine  the  political  writer, 
satirist,  and  Jew.  The  City  Council  of  Diisseldorf  (Heine's  birth- 
place), and  afterward  the  authorities  of  Mayence,  refused  to  grant  any 
site  for  the  desired  memorial, — refused  not  with  scant  courtesy,  but 
with  no  courtesy  at  all.  A  violent  discussion  was  excited,  which 
raged  for  a  considerable  time  throughout  the  Empire ;  and  from  the 
spirit  of  the  opposition  it  was  manifest  that  the  same  inveterate  resent- 
ments which  had  been  encountered  in  Diisseldorf  and  Mayence  would 
prevail  against  like  applications  in  other  cities.  The  whole  Heine 
monument  project  in  Germany  was  therefore  abandoned,  though  very 
reluctantly. 

Thus,  on  grounds  of  mere  prejudice,  Heinrich  Heine — incompar- 
ably the  most  popular  of  all  German  poets,  not  excepting  Goethe  or 
any  other ;  ranking,  by  universal  recognition,  with  the  very  first  men 
of  genius  of  all  the  world's  ages ;  whose  creations  have  entered  more 
largely  and  lastingly  into  the  domain  of  music  than  those  of  any 
other  writer — had  been  formally  pronounced  unworthy  of  monumental 
honors  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  was  pointed  out  last  summer,  bv 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  "  Times,"  that  the  rejection  of  the  memorial 
in  the  German  cities  was  due  to  the  peculiar  electoral  system  whereby 
municipal  councils  in  Germany  are  constituted,—  two-thirds  of  the 
members  being  chosen  by  the  classes  paying  the  largest  laves,  which 
necessarily  gives  permanent  control  to  the  aristocracy,  the  parvenu 
rich,  and  conservative  individuals  generally.  This  explanation  helps 
to  an  understanding  of  the  statement  already  made,  which  admit 
no  qualification  whatever, — that  considerations  of  aristocratic,  political, 
and  race  animosity  and  sullenness,  harbored  against  Heine  because  of 
the  license  of  hia  pen  and  because  of  Ins  Jewish  birth,  were  exclusively 
accountable  for  the  adverse  decision,     lie  satirized  various  German 
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institutions ;  laughed  cynically  at  the  exceedingly  respectable  and 
solemn  "  Altdeutschen " ;  published  the  most  remarkable  witticisms 
about  the  "  sechs  und  dreissig  Monarchen  "  in  general  and  particular ; 
ridiculed  the  deplorable  conditions  caused  by  the  conglomeration  of 
petty  states  of  which  disunited  Germany  consisted  in  his  time ;  and 
wrote  other  things  of  like  tendency  that  remain  almost  unprintable  to 
this  day.     All  of  which  was — 

— "  ja  gegen  alien  Respekt 
Und  alle  Etikette  : " 

— hence  the  extreme  and  ineradicable  repugnance  with  which  Heine's 
name  and  writings  are  lastingly  regarded  by  the  representatives  of 
officialdom  and  the  old-fashioned  order  of  things  u  im  lieben  Vaterland." 

This  Heine-repugnance  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
temperamental  peculiarities  of  very  many  sensitive  Germans,  who  stub- 
bornly stop  short  in  their  interest  in  him  at  the  all-sufficient  remem- 
brance that  Germany  (that  is,  Germany  of  forty  to  seventy-five  years 

►)  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  did  not  suit  Germany.  And  there  they 
take  their  stand — not  to  be  moved  except  to  wrath.  Provoke  them  by 
proposing  such  a  monstrous  tiling  as  an  actual  Heine  monument  o 
sacred  German  soil,  and  immediately  you  may  have  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  the  choioi  asm  and  most  furious  invective  ever  produced 

in  Germany  since  the  author  of  the  "  Jackass"  poems  ceased  to  torture 
It  is  cot  enough,  in  the  fearful  case  of  condemnation  which 
;i.    to   describe    B  by    the   favorite    characterization, 

11  K'm  Talent  dock  ke&n  CharaJcter."  They  declare  that  he  was  not 
merely  BO   unworthy  son  of  Germany,  but  no  German   at  all:   on  the 

contrary,  a  hater  of  the  Fatherland;  forever  sneering  at  and  ridiculing 

en,  u those  filthy  Teutons";  equally  malignant  toward 

all  of  them,  Pro  Bavarians,  Suabians,  vTestphalians,  Bambur- 

apathy  (<>v  any  strictly  German  interests 

and  aspirations;  prating  of  republicanism  and  liberty,  yet,  uniformly 

tnanife  I  i  insulting  contempt  and  loathing  for  the  common  people, 

.hom  !,•  I  to  apply  such  de  »ns  as  " dirty,"  " un« 

od  the  like     Proceeding  with  their  arraignment,  they  n 
r  thai  h  i    entially  and  always  French,  -from  boyhood,  when 

thai   passionate  Napoleon  ballad,  "The  Two  Grenadiers," 

■  ■.  from  which,  in  his  last  days,  be  addre 
in-,  French  publisher  relating  how  J  of  bis  German 

i  who  had  come  to  Pari    to  see  the  Universal  Exposition 
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of  1855  had  decided  to  postpone  their  homeward  journey  "in  the 
hope"  of  being  able  to  attend  his  funeral.  And  finally,  as  the  culmi- 
nating feature  of  the  denunciation,  Heine  was  a  Jew, — a  baptized 
Jew,  indeed,  but  all  the  more  bitter-hearted  and  revengeful  because 
the  requirements  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived  obliged  him  to  adopt 
the  forms  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  professional 
career ;  and  as  a  Jew  he  was  entirely  un-Europeanized,  an  ideal  Ori- 
ental in  vindictiveness,  hatred,  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  frank  indication  of  the  amazing  repre- 
sentations and  arguments  by  which  the  authorities  of  the  two  German 
cities  justified  their  unceremonious  refusal  of  a  monument  to  Heine. 
It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  undertake  any  examination  of  them  on 
their  merits  here, — or,  for  that  matter,  I  think,  in  any  other  connection 
which  assumes  an  average  degree  of  intelligence  and  discrimination 
concerning  Heine  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public.  The  prompt  and 
signal  repudiation  of  them  by  the  Grermans  in  America,  whose  tender 
love  for  their  native  country  and  jealousy  of  its  honor  nobody  will 
gainsay,  sufficiently  distinguishes  them  as  the  specialized  judgments  of 
very  over-sensitive  classes.  In  an  address  to  the  Park  Commissioners 
the  Heine  Monument  Committee  of  New  York  said : — 

"We  were  actuated  no  less  by  a  desire  to  honor  a  great  and  universally 
beloved  German  poet,  than  by  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  in  perfect  keeping 
with  American  citizenship  and  the  broadness  of  view  and  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  American  people,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who, 
on  account  of  his  progressive  and  liberal  views,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  reac- 
tionary powers  that  ruled  Germany  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  Metternich's  despotic  sway  ;  and  to  whose  monument  even  now,  although 
his  songs  are  sung  by  millions  of  his  countrymen  and  have  become  a  precious 
part  of  the  world's  literature,  political  and  race  narrow-mindedness  refuses  a 
place  in  the  land  of  his  birth." 

This  explanation  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  Heine  memorial 
movement  in  New  York  plainly  sets  forth  a  perfectly  proper  and 
reasonable  basis  and  spirit  as  characterizing  that  undertaking.  Aside 
from  the  peculiarly  interesting  and  important  general  considerations 
involved  in  the  Heine  Committee's  application  for  a  site,  there  were 
special  circumstances  deserving  of  respeotfu]  recognition.  The  Corn* 
mittee  was  in  all  ways  a  thoroughly  representative  bodj  oi  substantial 
and  cultured  citizens.  It  proposed  the  gift  oi  an  omamenta]  fountain 
to  the  city,  and  took  very  unusual  precautions  to  ensure  i  work  of 
high  merit,  giving  the  commission  to  a  European  sculptor  of  eminent 
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reputation, — the  identical  artist  previously  selected  by  the  projectors 
of  the  Heine  memorial  in  Germany.  The  proffer  to  the  Park  Board 
was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  guaranty  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
purchase  money,  the  Arion  Society  having  pledged  itself  to  make 
good  any  possible  deficiency  in  the  popular  subscription.  No  incon- 
venient conditions  of  any  description  were  prescribed  by  the  Committee, 
and  the  selection  of  a  site  was  left  altogether  to  the  Board,  the  single 
suggestion  being  volunteered  that  "a  suitable  place"  be  assigned, 
either  in  Central  Park  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  "where  the 
foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs  will  form  a  background  showing  to  advan- 
tage the  beautiful  forms  and  exquisite  details  of  the  monument."  The 
German- American  ladies  of  the  metropolis  displayed  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  monument  enterprise  on  popular  lines, 
holding  a  fair  in  the  Lenox  Lyceum  in  November,  from  which  more  than 
$10,000  was  realized  for  the  subscription  fund,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum 
previously  subscribed  by  a  number  of  wealthy  German- Americans. 

Although  the  Committee's  request  for  a  site  was  submitted  to  the 

Park  Commissioners  early  last  year,  action  upon  it  was  postponed  to 

await  the  receipt  of  photographs  of   the  sculptor's  completed  model. 

These  came  to  hand  in  July.     Meantime  the  Commissioners  had  de- 

1  to  refer  the  question  of  the  artistic  quality  of  the  design  to  the 

National  Sculpture  Society.     The  report  of   that  body  was  delayed 

until  November.      Without  entering  into  specifications,  the  Sculpture 

iety  flatly  advised  against  the  acceptance  of  the  work,  characteriz- 

it  as  belonging  t<>  a  kind  of  monumental  productions  of  which  the 

city  had  too  many. 

This  unfriendly  judgment, although  much  regretted  by  all  actively 

concerned,  did  not,  upon  reflection,  appear  either  surprising  orneces- 

oncertmg.     While  not  engaging  in  any  critical  controversy 

with  the  N  !  Sculpture  Society,  the  Seine  Committee  questioned 

competency  of  that  body  to  render  a  dispassionate  verdict  in  the 
prei  I        Eon.  Carl  Schurz,  in  a  protest  to  the  Park  Board, 

round  that  a  eoiniiiitt.ee  of  professional  Sculptors,  nil  of  whom 

:  their  personal  ideals  in  art,  wbm  not  :.  safe  jury  to  pass  upon  the 

I  ;i  competitor,     e  pecially  upon  that  of  a  foreign  competitor. 

Th«  itlemen,  moreover,  had  made  up  their  opinion  only  from 

photographs  of  the  design.     On  the  other  hand,  art  connoisseurs  in 

Europe  who  h:i'l  .seen  Professor  Ilerter's  model,  both  in  his  studio  and 

i  d  at  the  Berlin  Ait   E  on,  had  praised  it-  without 

■  ail,  the  high    tanding  of  Berter  among  European  sculp- 
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tors  was  certainly  presumptive  evidence  that  should  receive  at  least 
equal  weight  with  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  censors. 
These  representations  in  reply  to  the  Sculpture  Society  were  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  Board,  coupled  with  an  offer  to  bring  from  Ber- 
lin a  half -size  model  of  the  fountain.  But  the  differences  occasioned 
by  the  adverse  report  could  not  be  so  easily  reconciled.  The  Commis- 
sioners proposed  to  refer  the  art  question  to  other  critics,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Fine  Arts  Federation.  The  President  of  that  body, 
however,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  subsequently  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  very  emphatically  expressed  his  full  agreement  with  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  To  put  an  end  to  a  disputation  that  was 
becoming  unseemly  and  would  certainly  prove  unprofitable,  the  Monu- 
ment Committee,  on  the  12th  of  December,  formally  withdrew  its 
application  for  a  site.  Thus  terminated  the  Heine  memorial  enterprise 
so  far  as  New  York  city  was  concerned. 

As  a  debate  respecting  an  art  matter,  the  whole  controversy  pre- 
sented only  ipse  dixit  against  ipse  dixit ;  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
ethical  for  a  non-amateur  to  venture  to  decide  between  the  two.  The 
fountain  will  probably  now  be  offered  to  and  acquired  by  some  other 
city ;  and  with  this  in  view  a  few  words,  aside  from  the  recent  curious 
aesthetic  disagreement,  are  in  order. 

A  very  strange  aspect  of  the  New  York  controversy  was  the  stub- 
born hostility  of  certain  influential  newspapers,  on  grounds  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  art  question.  Long  before  the  photographs  of  the 
sculptor's  model  were  received,  one  of  the  leading  morning  journals 
entered  decided  objections  against  granting  a  site  to  the  memorial. 
It£  chief  reasons,  as  stated  at  the  time  and  as  elaborated  subsequently, 
were  that  the  city  had  in  the  past  been  far  too  generous  in  awarding 
choice  locations  for  monuments  to  great  foreigners,  and  ought  to  call  a 
complete  halt  to  that  practice;  and  that,  as  to  the  specific  proposal  to 
honor  Heinrich  Heine  with  a  memorial,  it  peculiarly  lacked  suitable 
urgency:  first,  because  Heine  was  in  no  way  identified  with  America, 
even  by  association;  and  second,  because  he  "could  not  bo  credited  " 
with  "the  overwhelming  genius  which  compels  recognition. " 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Park  Commissioners  of  New  Fork  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  express  themselves  officially  on  these  propo- 
sitions. Considering  the  importance  of  the  newspaper  in  which  thev 
were  urged,  and  its  high  reputation  for  catholic  judgment,  m  well  as 
the  general  indorsement  of  them  \>y  other  New  ITork  journals,  khej 
induce  interesting  reflections. 
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As  "  patriotism  "  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  words,  "  nativism  "  is 
one  of  the  most  unpleasant.  But  it  would  be  harsh  to  charge  even  a 
portion  of  the  New  York  press  with  a  nativistic  spirit  in  its  late  oppo- 
sition to  the  Heine  memorial.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  saving  clause 
in  that  opposition, — the  declination  to  recognize  "  the  overwhelming 
genius  "  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Never  has  the  metropolitan  press  taken 
an  indignant  stand  against  monuments  to  celebrated  characters,  Ameri- 
can or  foreign,  provided  they  have  been  able  to  establish  due  title  to 
overwhelming  genius.  Among  the  practical  evidences  which  may 
be  mentioned  to  sustain  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  integrity  of 
the  press  in  this  respect,  is  our  present  enjoyment  of  those  beautiful 
and  patriotic  works  of  art,  the  Bolivar,  Garibaldi,  Cox,  Dodge,  and 
De  Peyster  statues.  If  Heine  had  been  correspondingly  gifted 
with  illustrious  intellect,  the  decision  in  his  case,  as  tried  by  news- 
paper, might  have  been  different.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  infer- 
ence from  the  record  of  the  past,  and  also  from  the  words  of  the  able 

r  York  press. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  inexactitude  with  which  phrasing?  are  some- 
times turned  in  the  hurry  of  newspaper  offices;  and  perhaps  the  one  I 
I  touching  He  deplorable  lack  of  overwhelming  genius 

ete  justice  to  the  editor.  This  seems  the  more  pos- 
sible I-  fther  erroi  incuts  in  the  Bame  connec- 

:. — notably  that  the  "Heine  fountain  was  senl  to  New  York  out  of 

determination  t  it  somewhere";  which  I  describe  as  an  errone- 

•  ktement  be  t  might  be  discourteous  to  name  it  a  deliberate 

tation. 

The  main  objection  to  the  Heine  memorial—  that  it  is  time  to  quit 
givi  :vnionun.'  i  foreigners — is  based  on  the  observation 

that  •'  there  arc  innumerable  generations  of  Btatue-deserving  men  in  the 

[or  whom  places  must  be  reserved     A 

proper  reply  to  this  is  that  th<  innumerable  generations  still  to 

.•.Inch,  whether  they  produ  erving  men  or  cot,  will 

rrorld  i.  bo  can  excel  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  tin" 

do,  the  i  poems  <>f  Shelley,  or  the  lyrics  of 

I  [( 

Seine  fountain  which  the  New  Fork  critics— for  unexplained 

-  do  riot  i  baracteristic  a  repre- 

m  of  the  charm  and  splendor  of  lieu  <<  m'  course,  with 

bumble  apolo  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  I  mean  by  tin.  an 

<itt>  mpted  ''/><>  '  i<i' i /"///. j    On  that  account  it  bas  been  oritici  ed  thus : — 
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11  The  main  subject,  Heine,  is  pretty  deeply  buried  in  the  spirit  of  fairy  lore 
which  flourishes  so  delightfully  in  the  Teutonic  mind,  but  which  shrivels  too 
much  when  exposed  to  the  sun  of  this  hemisphere." 

Having  already  pointed  out  certain  seeming  deficiencies  of  the  editorial 
discretion,  I  make  bold  to  question  whether  the  foregoing  fairly  repre- 
sents the  editorial  wit  at  its  best.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much 
smarter  things  observed  about  the  vagaries  of  the  dreamy  German 
mind.  For  example,  there  is  the  familiar  saying  that  these  Germans 
are  the  most  curious  people  in  the  world :  whenever  they  feel  merriest 
they  begin  to  sing  Heinrich  Heine's  "Lorelei"  song — "I  know  not 
what  it  meaneth  that  I  am  so  sad."  It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  contra- 
dictory spirit  that  the  Heine  fountain  is  conceived, — to  bring  back  to 
the  beholder  who  knows  his  Heine  well  a  throng  of  recollections  of  the 
fascinating  yet  mournful  Heine  imagery  : — 

Aus  alten  Marchen  winkt  es 
Hervor  mit  weisser  Hand, 
Da  singt  es  und  da  klingt  es 
Von  einem  Zauberland. 

Und  Liebesweisen  tonen, 
Wie  du  sie  nie  gehort, 
Bis  wundersiisses  Sehnen 
Dich  wundersiiss  bethort. 

This  expresses  the  real  fairy  lore  in  Professor  Herter's  Heine  foun- 
tain ;  and  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  shrivel  when  exposed  to  the  sun  of 
this  hemisphere,  so  much  the  worse  for  tender  sentiment  and  delicate 

refinement  among  us ! 

William  Steinway. 
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Massachusetts,  more  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  is  a 
Commonwealth  of  cities.  With  a  total  population  of  less  than  2,500,- 
000,  and  with  an  area  of  only  7,800  square  miles,  it  has  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  cities  or  towns  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  twenty 
cities  of  25,000  or  more.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  live  in  cities  or  towns  having  more  than  7,000  inhabi- 
tants. Here,  also,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  perhaps  even  more 
rapidly  than  elsewhere,  the  cities  have  been  gaining  while  the  country 
has  been  losing  population ;  and  here,  therefore,  earlier  than  almost 
anywhere  else  in  America,  those  sanitary  problems  have  had  to  be  met 
which  inevitably  arise  when  large  communities  occur  in  close  prox- 
imity. Chief  among  these  problems  are  those  relating  to  water-supply 
and  sewerage;  In  the  early  recognition,  and  especially  in  the  practical 
and  scientL  e  problems,  so  that  their  settlement  by  the 

has  }>■  y  matter,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 

Massachusetts  baa  performed  a  unique  and  remarkable  service.     Chief 

among  the  things  which  this  Board  bafl  done  for  sanitary  science  since 

itablishment  of  a  method  of  procedure  and  a  fund 
of  knowledge  by  which  any  American  Commonwealth  henceforward 
.-,  if  it  will,  meet  and  scientifically  provide  for  the  often  conflicting 
hboring  communities  of  large  size,  in  respect  to  water- 
supply  ; 

The  y<       L849  one  of  unusual  sickness  and  mortality   in 

i    phoid  i  Qtery,  and  scarlet-fever  prevailed 

d  unusual  i  A  iatic  cholera di         ed about  L,200of  its 

•illation     By  authority  of  tin-  legislature,  a  Commission  was  ap- 

l  to  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  State     Oneof 

the  primal  mmendations  of  this  Commission  advised  the  estab- 

imentofa'  '<     era]  Board  of  Health/'  the  functions  of  which  were 

and  (then  I  •■■  i  o1 .  later,  such  a  Board  was 

■  ■   •         ted  (in  L809),  under  the  title  of  the  "State  Board  of 

Health  and   Vital   .  [cs/1  it  anized   very   Dearly  in  ao 
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cordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  1849. 
The  first  chairman  of  the  Board  was  Dr.  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  American  sanitation,  who,  on  assuming  the 
office,  affirmed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, — 

"  We  feel  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  we  hold.  We  accept  them,  with 
an  earnest  wish  to  be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  various  difficulties  that 
surround  this  very  important  branch  of  the  public  service." 

The  composition  of  the  original  Board  was  significant  It  did  not 
consist  of  physicians  alone,  but  included  in  its  membership  represent- 
ative citizens  from  other  professions  and  from  the  ranks  of  business 
and  political  life,  thus  at  the  outset  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  life  and  health  are  many-sided,  and  intimately  concern,  not 
the  medical  profession  alone,  but  the  industrial,  the  financial,  the  legal, 
and  other  aspects  of  modern  society  as  well. 

From  the  very  start  questions  concerning  the  water-supply  and 
sewerage  of  cities  and  towns  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  In  its  first  annual  report  the  secretary  states  that  "the  drain- 
age and  water-supply  of  crowded  communities  is  still  insufficient. " 
In  the  second  report  (for  1870)  we  find  a  special  paper  on  the  pollution 
of  Mystic  Pond  (a  tributary  of  the  Boston  water-supply)  by  drainage 
from  tanneries  in  Woburn  :  and  we  are  warned  that — 

— "as  the  interests  of  life  and  health  become  more  definite  and  more  valued,  and 
as  manufactories  and  population  grow  and  multiply,  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
tween health  and  industry  will  yearly  become  more  evident.  It  is  our  duty,  if 
possible,  to  show  that  these  important  interests  are  not  irreconcilable,  and  to  give 
a  word  of  warning  in  season  to  prevent  their  relations  from  being  forgotten  until 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission,  except  at  enormous  cost." 

In  1872  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  resolved  that — 

— "the  Board  of  Health  be  requested  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  the 
disposition  of  the  sewage  of  towns  and  cities,  having  in  view,  first,  its  utilization 
as  a  fertilizer  ;  second,  sanitary  effects  of  draining  the  same  into  the  wmtofl  of 
the  Commonwealth;  third,  the  increasing  joint  use  of  wutoivoursis  for  sowvis 
and  as  sources  of  supply  for  domestic  use  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth." 

In  compliance  with  this  request  the  Board,  in  the  following  year,  made 
(in  its  fourth  annual  report)  a  special,  verj  interesting,  oompreheni 
and  instructive  report  on  sewage  and  sewerage,  the  pollution  oi  streams, 
and  the  water-supply  oi  towns.     The  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
reports  contained,  respectively,  special  papers  on  tin*  condition  oi  otrtain 
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rivers,  with  considerations  touching  the  water-supply  of  towns  ;  on  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  the  water-supply,  drainage,  and  sewerage  of  the 
State  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  the  disposal  of  sewage ;  on 
pollution  of  streams,  disposal  of  sewage,  etc.;  and  on  drainage  and 
health,  sewerage,  and  pollution  of  streams. 

In  1881  the  legislature  requested  the  Board  to  report  on  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  Blackstone  Eiver  by  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  in  the 
same  year  authorized  a  Commission  to  consider  the  drainage  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers  with  the  estimate  of  cost. 
The  chairman  of  this  Commission  was  the  well-known  engineer,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Chesbrough,  and  here,  as  has  so  often  fortunately  happened  in 
Massachusetts,  engineers  and  physicians  worked  together  with  great 
advantage  to  the  public  health.  The  report  of  these  Commissioners 
was  of  special  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  formally  recommended 
"  a  metropolitan  district  system  "  which  should  "  preserve,  so  far  as  is 
practicable  by  general  sewerage,  the  purity  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
cities  included  in  this  district"  In  1882  the  State  Board  of  Health 
>rted  their  investigations  of  the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  River. 
In  February  and  March,  1884,  the  legislature's  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Health  had  a  long  and  elaborate  scries  of  hearings  in  regard 
to  the  pollution  of  the  Blackstone  River  by  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
i  took  a  large  amount  of  evidence  in  relation  to  preventing  the 
pollution  of  water-supplies  of  cities  and  towns. 

I  d  L884,  also,  a  Commi  aion,  of  which  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
chai  1  Eliot  C.  Clark*  chief  engineer,  was  appointed  to 

:i  of  a  general  system  of  drainage  for  the  valleys 
of  the  M   rtic,  Blacl  and  Charles  rivers.     To  enable  this  Com- 

rry  on  its  in-.  tions  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  at  tin* 

appropriated  by  the  Legislature.     The  report,  of  this  Com- 
•'•■•■  Report  of  the  M      achusetl     1  train;  je  Corn- 
red  in  I  mitary  document  of  very  great 
•  and  ralue.     Time  baa  abundantly  proved  thai  one,  in  partieu- 
oinmendationa  of  this  Commie  adopted  by  the 
1 4  1  ■                      oant  with  the  hi  U*v 
sanil                       I 'i  brief,  th            emendation  was  that,  in  order  to 
the  li                          ctorily,  equitably,   and   scientifically  to 
tie  the  difficult  and  often  conflicting  questions  of  water-supply  and 
various  cities  and   I          of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
win           ject  be  referred  to           competent  body  for  inv<         tion, 
;  that  this  ho<ly  should  consult  with,  and  be  ready  to  em-  ••\pcrt, 
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advice  to,  such  cities  and  towns,  or  to  the  legislature  itself.     The  Com- 
missioners put  the  case  as  follows  : — 

11  The  growth  of  population,  the  spread  of  modern  refinements  of  living,  the 
increase  in  industrial  establishments,  and  all  the  infinite  multiplication  of  inci- 
dents appertaining  to  a  prosperous  and  progressive  community  must  naturally 
and  perhaps  inevitably  tend  to  vitiate  the  water  of  its  rivers  and  lakes.  .  .  . 
We  think  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  expert  authority  to  consult 
with  towns  and  cities  looking  for  pure  and  adequate  water-supplies,  or  searching 
for  unobjectionable  methods  of  sewerage.  The  difficulties  in  these  directions  are 
becoming  greater  each  year,  and  the  resultant  confusion  and  complication  more 
embarrassing.  ..."  We  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  rivers'  pollution  at  the  point  it  has  reached  to-day  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  gradually  to  retrieve  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  ground  we  have 
carelessly  yielded.  ...  In  the  year  1879  the  legislature  entrusted  the  care  of 
*  the  lands,  flats,  shores,  and  rights  in  tidewaters  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth', 
and  the  supervision  of  '  all  its  tidewaters,  and  all  the  flats  and  lands  flowed 
thereby,'  to  a  Board  whom  it  empowered  '  to  prevent  and  remove  unauthorized 
encroachments '  or  whatever  '  in  any  way  injures  their  channels.'  .  .  .  Precisely 
the  same  principle  which  enjoins  a  watchful  care  over  the  exterior  waters  of  the 
State  would  seem  to  call  for  at  least  an  equal  solicitude  concerning  the  abuse 
of  its  interior  waters.  .  .  .  We  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  legislature  to 
designate  some  one  or  more  persons  to  look  after  the  public  interests  in  this  direc- 
tion. Let  these  guardians  of  inland  waters  be  charged  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  actual  condition  of  all  waters  within  the  State  as  respects  their  pollu- 
tion or  purity,  and  to  inform  themselves  particularly  as  to  the  relation  which 
that  condition  bears  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  any  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  Let  them  make  it  their  business  to  advise  and  assist 
cities  or  towns  desiring  a  supply  of  water  or  a  system  of  sewerage.  They  shall 
put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  and  others  using  rivers,  streams, 
or  ponds,  or  in  any  way  misusing  them,  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  minimizing 
the  amount  of  dirt  in  their  effluent,  and  to  experiment  upon  methods  of  reducing 
or  avoiding  pollution.  They  shall  warn  the  persistent  violator  of  all  reasonable 
regulation  in  the  management  of  water,  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  In 
a  word,  it  shall  be  their  especial  function  to  guard  the  public  interest  and  the 
public  health  in  its  relation  with  water,  whether  pure  or  defiled,  with  the  ulti- 
mate hope,  which  must  never  be  abandoned,  that  sooner  or  later  ways  may  be 
found  to  redeem  and  preserve  all  the  waters  of  the  State." 

The  time  was  ripe  for  action.  The  legislature  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Drainage  Commission,  and  tamed  to  the  BtatQ  Hoard 
of  Ilealth  as  the  proper  body  to  undertake  the  new  and  important 
functions  which  it  was  proposed  to  create.  Tin4  Hoard  was  reconsti- 
tuted and  reorganized,  being  endowed  no1  only  with  the  usual  poweti 

and    duties  of  a  State   Hoard  of    Health,  but    with    entirely    now    and 

peculiar  functions  in  regard  to  the  water-supplies  and  sewerage  oi  the 
towns  and  cities  of  til,-  Commonwealth.    The  Hoard  was  to  beoome 

the   expert   sanitary    ad\iser  of   the   towns,  and   a/ortiori  of    the    le 
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lature,  in  these  particulars  ;  and  it  was  to  be  liberally  supported.  As 
a  special  recognition  of  the  new  functions,  Mr.  Hiram  F.  Mills,  of 
Lawrence,  the  most  distinguished  civil  engineer  within  the  State 
making  a  specialty  of  hydraulics,  was  persuaded  to  accept  member- 
ship in  the  Board  ;  and  subsequent  experience  has  proved  that  a  wiser 
selection  could  not  possibly  have  been  made. 

The  time  was  fortunate,  also,  in  another  direction.  The  germ 
theory  of  infectious  disease,  founded  by  Pasteur  and  established  by 
Koch,  had  become  immensely  more  practical  and  more  widely  accepted 
since  the  invention  of  improved  methods  by  Koch  in  1881,  and  the  dis- 
covery, by  the  same  investigator,  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  in  1882, 
and  that  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1883,  and  since  the  better  knowledge  of 
the  germ  of  typhoid  fever  introduced  by  Gaflky  in  1884,  and  of  that  of 
diphtheria  brought  to  light  by  Lofner  in  the  same  year.  The  improved 
methods  referred  to  had  also  begun  to  be  applied  to  water  analysis, 
having  been  first  used  by  P.  F.  Frankland  upon  the  London  filters  in 
1885.     New  possibilities  loomed  up  in  public  hygiene ;  and  it  was 

refore  natural  and  fitting  that  a  member  of  the  medical  profession 
distinguished  in  the  department  of  State  medicine  should  become  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Board.  Accordingly  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott, 
the  highest  authority  in  Massachusetts  on  public  hygiene,  was  made  its 
chairman,  a  position  he  has  held  with  honor  ever  since.  The  medical 
profession  was  further  represented  in  the  Board  (which  consisted  of 

en  members)  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Draper,  a  recognized  authority  in 
medico-legal  affairs,  and  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  bj  Dr.  Elijah  U.  Jones,  of  Taunton,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
in  Boston  University.  The  other  members  were  Messrs.  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  of  ]'>•  a  prominent  lawyer ;  Julius  II.  A.ppleton,  a  paper 

manufacturer,  of  Springfield;  and  James  White,  a  capitalist,  of  W'il- 
Lian  Dr.  S.   \V.  Abbott,  an  authority  on  vital  statistics,  was 

cho  and  the  Board  began  its  new  duties  by  appointing  an 

re  his  whole  time  to  its  work.     Mr.  Frederic  P. 

irns,who  had  already  achieved  high  reputation  in  engineering  work 
upon  ti.  ailed  "  [mproved  S<  tern  of  Bo  ton,  received 

the,  appointment^  and  remained  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  until  the 

only  in  order  to  carry  out,  as  engineer-in-chief, 

the  of  the  proposed  u  Metropolitan  Vr"ater-Supply "  for 

(>      '      r,    i  mi  involving  an  estimated  expenditure  of 

planning  of  which,  as  will  appear  beyond,  was 
ite  Board  of  Health. 
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The  statute  whieh  provided  the  new  functions  for  the  Board  was 
approved  on  June  9,  1886,  and  was  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Protect  the 
Purity  of  Inland  Waters."  In  substance,  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
form,  it  corresponds  with  that  recommended  by  the  Drainage  Commis- 
sion. It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  novel  and  satisfactory 
enactments  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  ever  undertaken  in 
America.  In  one  important  respect  the  statute  actually  adopted  dif- 
fered from  that  recommended,  namely,  in  providing  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  should  serve  without  pay ;  and  the  value  of  this  qualifi- 
cation can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  special  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  laid  down  in 
this  statute,  concisely  stated,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  To  have  the  general  care  and  oversight  of  all  the  inland  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

2.  To  recommend  legislation  and  suitable  plans  for  systems  of  main  sewers 
for  the  State. 

3.  To  cause  examinations  of  the  waters  of  ponds  and  streams  to  be  made. 

4.  To  recommend  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  waters. 

5.  To  conduct  experiments  on  the  purification  of  drainage. 

6.  To  conduct  experiments  on  the  disposal  of  manufacturing  refuse. 

7.  To  consult  with  and  advise  the  authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  or  with 
others,  with  reference  to  water-supply  and  drainage. 

8.  To  consult  with  and  advise  manufacturers  with  reference  to  the  disposal 
of  manufacturing  refuse. 

9.  To  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Attorney-General  all  omissions  to  comply 
with  existing  laws. 

The  Act  further  provided  that  authorities  of  cities  and  towns,  and  all 
others  intending  to  introduce  systems  of  water-supply  or  sewerage, 
shall  submit  to  the  Board  outlines  of  their  proposed  plans  or  schemes 
in  relation  to  these  subjects ;  and  that  manufacturers  intending  to  en- 
gage in  any  business,  drainage  or  refuse  from  which  may  tend  to  eanse 
the  pollution  of  any  inland  waters,  shall  also  give  notiee  to  the  Board 
of  their  intentions. 

The  Board  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  provisions  oi 
the  Act.  A  "Committee  on  Water-Supplies  and  Drainage,"  cot. 
ing  of  Messrs.  Mills,  Walcott,  and  Lothrop,  was  created;  and  an  engi- 
neering department  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Strains  as  chief  engineer, 
and  Mr.  X.  11.  Goodnough  as  assistant  engineer.  In  its  first  report, 
dated    January    10,    1887,    the    Board    confirms    the    opinion    of    the 

Drainage  Commission  and  says: — 

"It  is  (...)  soon  t<>  point  out  ail  the  far  r— fining  wnwnyif,nwi  *•(  the  Igk 
tion  contained  In  the  Aot  abort  named*    But  w%  are  nova  oonv lnoed  ffcotn  dai 
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to  day  of  the  necessity  of  some  control  of  the  questions  of  water-supply  and 
drainage,  so  removed  from  individual  towns  and  cities,  as  to  be  able  to  consider 
dispassionately  the  interests  of  all  parties  who  may  be  affected  by  the  creation  of 
a  water-supply  or  a  system  of  sewerage.  ..." 

It  then  states  in  extenso  precisely  what  it  proposes  to  do  if  adequately 
supported,  and  concludes  : — 

"In  order  to  make  the  series  of  examinations  above  outlined,  including 
monthly  analyses  of  all  waters  used  for  domestic  supply  in  the  State,  and  biologi- 
cal examinations  of  certain  waters  injuriously  affected  by  animal  life,  together 
with  chemical  analyses  of  other  inland  waters  ;  to  conduct  contemplated  experi- 
ments upon  the  purification  of  sewage  and  refuse  from  industrial  establishments  ; 
to  make  the  necessary  investigations  in  order  to  advise  cities,  towns,  corporations, 
and  individuals  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  assuring  the  purity  of  intended 
or  existing  water-supplies,  and  the  best  method  of  disposing  of  their  sewage  ; 
and  to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  chapter  274, — the  Board  estimates  that  the 
sum  of  $30,000  will  be  required." 

The  legislature  cheerfully  did  its  part,  and  granted  the  large  sum 

ed  for  by  the  Board,  which  thereupon  proceeded  to  complete  its 

inizatiorj   for   work   along   the   lines  already   marked  out.     It  an- 

l  that  it  v  iv  to  consult  with  and  give  advice  to  any  Mas- 

aing  its  water-supply  or  sewerage.     At 

the  time  it  was  distinctly  held  by  die  Board  that,  in  order  to  be 

able  to  give  adequate  and  really  experl  advice,  it  must  experiment 

and  in-  I:  •.■  m  not  to  real  content  with  the  scanty  or  imper- 

"f  these  subjects  which  wi        o  often  all    that  was 

liable,  i  rithout  trial  the  methods  or  the  results  of  scat- 

1  or  local  observers,  but,  first,  to  investigate  for  itself  the  actual 

dition  of  the  var  supplies  of  the  State  by  all  means  In  its 

whether  engineering,  chemical,  <>r  biological;  and,  second,  after 

ing  obtained  all  available  information  at  home  and  abroad,  to  estab- 

•    periment  station  and  make  l>>v  itself  inv<  ons  upon  the 

dons  of  the  purification  <>f  and  drinking-water. 

ring  department  already  at  work.     A   chemical 

department  nizcd,  under  the  oal  direction  of  Pro- 

!  M.    I  >r<r.',  ,i,  of  the    M      achu  et1     Institute  of  Tech- 

doIo         All  the  of  tic  latter  institution,  which,  under  the 

lamented  William  Ripley  Nichols  and  his  able  lieutenanl  Mrs.  Ellen 

H.  (Swallo    |  I:  ■  bai  I  .  had  already  ften  been  employed  in  the 

the  Board  I  in  the  new  b  i  pedal  labors- 

I   for  the  purpo  a     1  [an  ard    Dnii  er  i1  \   and  its 

ol  contributed  important  aid  to  the  initiation  of  the  work 
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of  the  biological  department,  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Parker  as  biologist,  and 
Dr.  E.  EL  Dunham  as  bacteriologist;  and  in  November,  1887,  the 
work  of  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station  was  begun,  under  the 
personal  oversight  and  direction  of  Mr.  Mills. 

This  experiment  station,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America,  was 
located  in  a  building  adapted  for  the  purpose,  which  had  been  con- 
structed upon  land,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merrimack  Kiver,  belong- 
ing to  the  Essex  Company,  and  already  used  at  an  earlier  date  by  Mr. 
Mills  for  his  experiments  in  hydraulics.  In  1888  Dr.  Dunham,  and 
in  1889  Mr.  Parker,  resigned,  and  both  were  succeeded  by  the  writer. 

The  first  problem  attacked  at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station 
was  that  of  the  best  method  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  upon  land. 
English  and  German  experience  had  made  it  probable  that  much 
might  be  done  in  this  direction  in  America;  but  the  knowledge 
available  was  very  limited  and  of  little  or  no  practical  value  to 
American  engineers,  because  the  climates,  soils,  sewages,  and  civil 
and  economic  conditions  of  America  are  so  different  from  those  of 
Europe.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1887,  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments was  begun,  to  test  the  purifying  capacity  of  various  soils  and 
sands  occurring  in  Massachusetts.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  large 
wooden  tubs  or  tanks  built  of  cypress  were  cautiously  filled  with  dif- 
ferent soils,  ranging  from  muck  and  garden  loam,  on  the  one  hand, 
through  fine  sand  and  coarse  sand  to  mixed  gravel-stones,  other 
materials,  and  pebbles,  on  the  other.  The  soil  or  sand  to  be  tested 
was  in  each  case  supported  on  a  stratum  of  stones  and  gravel,  and 
underdrained  through  an  effluent  pipe  which  emptied  into  a  large 
measuring  basin.  The  sewage  was  also  measured  as  it  flowed  on  at 
the  top,  and  the  whole  experiment  was  under  control  in  every  re- 
spect Each  tank,  or  "filter,"  was  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  or  one 
two-hundredth  of  an  acre  in  area,  and  the  filtering  material  in  each 
case  was  five  feet  in  depth.  The  sewage  to  be  experimented  with 
was  drawn  from  one  of  the  main  sewers  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  and 
was  ordinary  domestic  city  sewage  free  from  manufacturing  waste. 

No  experiments  of  this  kind  had  ever  been  undertaken  before  on 
such  a  scale  or  with  so  much  care.  For  the  first  tune  in  the  histon  o! 
science,  engineers,  chemists,  and  biologists  worked  together,  under  the 

direction   of  a  master   in   hydraulics,    toward    one   eommoti    end,      the 

promotion  of  the  public  health. 

The    results   crowned     the    eiideav*  »r.       Intelligent     bystanders    who 

saw  the  Bewage  flowing  upon  the  Altera  unhesitating!}  predicted  fail- 
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•ore.  They  felt  certain,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  belief, 
that  in  a  fortnight,  at  the  latest,  the  filters  would  become  clogged 
and  foal,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  pestilential.  They  did  not 
know  that  Berlin,  the  German  capital,  disposes  of  all  its  sewage  upon 
land.  They  forgot  that  the  farmer  once  a  year  or  oftener  manures 
his  fields  with  filth,  and  that  the  hungry  earth  receives  the  gift  with 
open  mouth,  devours  it,  and  soon  cries  out  for  more.  As  soon  as  a 
few  days  had  passed,  and  the  filters  had  become  established,  the 
effluent  began  to  grow  bright  and  clear.  Chemical  analyses  showed 
that  it  was  now  purified  sewage,  comparatively  free  from  odor,  and 
poor  in  organic  matters.  Bacterial  analyses  showed  that  while,  as 
sewage,  it  was  swarming  with  the  germs  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it 
now  contained  only  a  few  bacteria.  Further  studies  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  foulness  of  the  sewage  was  not  held  back  as  by  a  strainer,  but 
as  wood,  by  a  slow  fire,  is  turned  to  ashes,  the  organic  matters  were 
reduced  to  mineral  substances.  No  disagreeable  odor  developed,  and 
the  filters  showed  no  signs  of  clogging.     Thus  the  very  name  "  filter  " 

ime  a  misnomer.  The  bystanders  were  amazed,  and  could  not  re- 
press their  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mean  while  the  data  of  the  experiments  were  accumulating.  Win- 
ter came  on,  and  still  the  "filters"  did  their  work.  Already  it  was 
proved  that  land  disposal  of  was  possible  for  America.    But, 

curiously  enough,  those  soils — BUch  as  muck  and  garden  loam — which 
had  predicted  would  be  the  best,  proved  to  be  the  worst. 
They  were  too  close  in  texture,  too  fine,  too  impervious;  while  sand 
(such  aa  ordinary  moi  id  1 1  >r  even  fine  gravel  proved  to  be  the  most 

effective.  And  on  Looking  into  the  reason  why,  it  was  soon  learned 
that  the  whole  j.i  vital  one.     The  soils  arc  not  mere  strainers, 

Cor  i  they  tail  to  work.     They  arc  rather  like  the  living  sponge, 

— an  animal  whose  body  is  everywhere  channelled  with  fine  passa 
lined  with  living  cells,     The  fine  p  in  the  body  of  the  sand 

sen  the  sand  grains;  the  living  cells  are  the 

mici  tnisms  which,  after  a  few  cL  ae  to  dwell  upon  the  sand 

and  Line  the  pa  \      ■  much  aa  the   living  cells  of  a 

orb  and  d<  the  organic  particle    pa  ting  by  them,  the 

lent  upon  the  sand   grains  absorb  and  work  over  the 

uric  matters  of  tb  poured  npon  the  filter.     And  exactly  as 

of  which  a  sponge  la  essentially  composed  need 

their  respiration,  s<>  those  of  a  filter  must  have 

abundant  air.     Thi    meant  that  the  sewage,  which  is  al way i  destitute 
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of  oxygen,  must  not  be  applied  continuously,  but  intermittently,  so 
tliat  air  may  follow  it  down  through,  the  filter  and  keep  from  suffoca- 
tion the  purifying  micro-organisms.  And  this  also  explains  why  in- 
termittent downward  filtration  is  always  successful  under  the  right 
conditions,  while  continuous  filtration  or  upward  filtration  of  sew- 
age fails. 

With  the  main  principles  once  established,  it  remained  only  to 
learn  the  details  of  their  application.  Sand  proved  better  than  loam, 
because  it  allowed  better  ventilation.  Fine  sand  proved  better  than 
coarse  sand,  because  it  seems  to  be  the  happy  mean,  giving  full  ex- 
posure to  the  air  by  distributing  the  sewage  in  thin  films  over  a  great 
number  of  surfaces,  but  yet  allowing  sufficient  ventilation. 

The  practical  results  were  quick  to  follow.  Once  the  purifying 
value  of  sands  of  particular  sizes  was  established,  it  remained  only  to 
obtain  samples  of  sand  from  any  town  desiring  to  dispose  of  its  sewage 
on  land,  and  to  examine  and  compare  it  with  known  sands,  to  be  able 
to  predict  for  that  community  either  success  or  failure.  The  town  of 
Framingham  soon  constructed  a  large  municipal  filter  under  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Board,  and  it  has  proved  an  unqualified  success.  The  city 
of  Brockton  has  lately  followed  suit  and  built  an  admirable  system  of 
intermittent  sand  filters  for  the  disposal  of  its  sewage.  Hencefor- 
ward, any  city  or  town — not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  America, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  world — may,  if  its  soil  be  right,  and  other 
conditions  favorable,  adopt,  with  perfect  confidence  systems  for  the 
land-disposal  of  sewage. 

This  demonstration  alone  was  a  sufficient  triumph.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  the  Board  has  done  in  its  investigations. 
Year  by  year  the  applications  from  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  for  advice  in  respect  to  their  water-supply  or  sewerage  have  been 
numerous  and  exacting.  In  May,  1888,  the  Act  to  Protect  the  Purity 
of  Inland  Waters  was  amended,  so  as  to  require  cities  and  towns  apply- 
ing to  the  legislature  for  Acts  relating  to  water-supply  and  sewerage 
to  have  appended  to  their  applications  the  recommendation  and  ad\  Lee 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  reference  thereto;  which  practice  has 
ever  since  been  followed.  'This  action  was  virtually  a  "  rote  of  confi- 
dence "  in  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  eloquent  testimony  to  its  buci 

In  June,  1887,  the  Legislature  had  imposed  upon  the  State  B 
Health  the  duty  of  considering  and  reporting  upon  a  general 
of  sewerage  Eor  the  relief  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mystic  and  the  Charles, 

ither  with  local  systems  for  each  <>(  the  towns  in  these  valleys  not 
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already  having  such  systems,  so  that  they  might  be  served  by  the  gen- 
eral system ;  and  in  1888  a  similar  duty  was  imposed  concerning  a 
method  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  other  towns  and  cities  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Charles.  To  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
investigations  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated,  which  sum  was 
later  increased  to  $25,000.  In  January,  1889,  the  Board  made  a  very 
valuable  and  complete   report  on  these  subjects,  with  a  plan  for  a 

:em  of  sewerage  called  the  "  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System."  This 
elaborate  report  (which  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Mills)  was 
so  favorably  received  that  the  legislature  adopted  its  recommendations, 
made  the  necessary  enactments,  and  appointed  Commissioners  to  carry 
its  recommendations  into  effect.  The  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System 
is  now  just  completed,  and  has  required  altogether  an  outlay  of  more 
than  $5,000,000. 

Up  to  the  year  1890  the  Board  in  its  investigations  at  Lawrence 
had  been  occupied  mainly  with  problems  of  sewerage.  The  examina- 
tions of  the  water-supplies  had  meanwhile  gone  steadily  forward  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under  the  wise  direction  of 
P  Drown,  and,  in  particular,  one  achievement  of  high  scien- 

tific   inl  and    very    great   practical    importance   had   boon    made. 

1  L  of  1  Pee  of  purity  of  a  water  very 

largely   by  the    amount  of  common   salt  that  it  contains, — in  tcclmi- 

language,  by  the  "chlorii  The  reason  U>r  tins  lies  in  the  fact 

that  man  is  a  sail  animal.      Wherever  man   is,  salt  is;   and,  con- 

.  when  'imd  to  an j  great  extent  in  water  (barring, 

of  c  i  >f  pollution  from  human  hahi- 

may  be  Inferred     But  Professor  Drown  reasoned  that,  in  order 

chlorine  teal  really  valid,  one  must  know  the  amount  of 

chlorine  present  in  unpolluted  waters  in  the  vicinity:  in  other  words, 

compare  the  amount  of  chlorine  found  in  any  suspected  water 

with  t1  ■  in  a  pure  natural  water  drawn  Dear  by.     Following 

ap  this  idea  I   e  Board  ad  determined  the  normal  chlorine 

whole.  finding  curious  and  valuable  result,  namely', 

mount  of  chlorine  present  in  unpolluted  natural  waters  de- 

II  departing  from  the  sea  :  heing  in  tin?  Berkshire  Hills 

only  one  fiftieth  part   as   much  as  on  Cape   Cod  or  Nantucket       A   nat 

oral  in  the  Bers  lure  Bills  containing,  for  example,  two  parts  of 

chlorine   in    L00,000   pai  iM    necessarily    he  grossly    pol- 

luter] ;  while  on  (         i  "I  or  Nantucket  one  containing  only  the  same 
rant  would  be  unpolluted  and  normal.     Furthermore,  by  joining 
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points  of  equal  normal  chlorine  by  lines,  curves  ("  isochlors  ")  were 
obtained  which  near  the  sea  followed  closely  the  contour  of  the  bays 
and  peninsulas  of  the  coast,  but  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  became  more 
even  and  took  only  the  general  outline  of  the  whole  New  England 
coast.  This  "  Normal  Chlorine  Map  "  of  Massachusetts  is  both  novel 
and  unique  in  sanitary  science.  Its  practical  value  is  immense,  as  it 
allows  any  competent  chemist,  studying  any  natural  water  from  Massa- 
chusetts, to  say  with  great  certainty,  if  only  he  knows  its  geographical 
origin,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  contaminated  with  material  derived 
from  human  habitations. 

In  1890  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  further  concentrated  upon 
the  water-supply  problem  from  another  point  of  view.  Typhoid  fever, 
which  had  long  been  more  than  ordinarily  abundant  in  the  cities  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence,  on  the  Merrimack,  broke  out  in  severely  epi- 
demic form  at  Lowell,  and  soon  after,  intensified,  at  Lawrenca  I  was 
ordered  to  make  an  investigation,  and  was  soon  able  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  epidemic  was  due  to  a  special  infection  of  the  polluted 
water-supplies  of  the  two  cities,  which  had  long  used  for  drinking  the 
unpurified  water  of  the  Merrimack.  Experiments  upon  the  purifica- 
tion of  water  by  intermittent  filtration  were  immediately  urged  for- 
ward at  the  Lawrence  Experiment  Station,  and  with  such  success  that 
in  1892  a  municipal  filter,  two  and  a  half  acres  in  area,  was  designed 
for  the  city  of  Lawrence  by  Mr.  Mills,  acting  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  After  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  city  this  was  built 
and  put  in  operation  in  1893.  It  has  now  been  in  service  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  with  the  utmost  sanitary  success.  Typhoid  fever 
has  sunk  practically  to  the  level  of  that  in  neighboring  cities,  such  as 
Nashua  and  Haverhill,  having  uncontaminated  water-supplies.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  condition  of  Lawrence  in 
respect  to  typhoid  fever  before  the  filter  was  introduced,  to  realize 
what  a  profound  change  has. taken  place.  Streets  in  which  typhoid 
fever  formerly  abounded  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  arc  now  entirely 
free  from  this  dreaded  disease. 

The  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  Important  of  the  results 
of  the  investigations  of  the  Board  has  gone  into  practical  effect  during 
the   present  year.     This  is   the   plan    far  a   \ast    Metropolitan   Water 
Supply  lor  Boston  and  its  environs,  including,   in  all,  twenty-eight 

eities  and  towns  within  ten  miles  of  the  State  House,  and  involving  an 
estimated  expenditure  <>I*  $27,000,000.  Within  this  radius  there  dwell 
nearly  1,000,000  inhaUtants.      The  water  necessar\    for  the  present  and 
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prospective  use  of  this  metropolitan  district  is  to  be  collected  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Nashua  Kiver,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
from  an  almost  uninhabited  watershed,  and  then  conveyed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  by  an  elaborate  system  of  pipes  and  aqueducts. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  future  increase  of  population,  and  the 
whole  scheme  so  commended  itself  to  the  people  that  after  due  delib- 
eration it  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1895.  Commissioners 
have  since  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Stearns,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Board,  has,  as  mentioned  above,  become  the  chief 
engineer  of  this  water-supply  scheme. 

The  most  striking  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  to  be  found  in  the  steady  and 
generous  financial  support  rendered  to  it  by  the  people,  as  well  as  in 
the  frequent  reference  to  it,  by  the  legislature,  of  special  and  difficult 
problems  for  investigation.  In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  serve  as 
the  expert  adviser  of  the  various  cities  and  towns,  the  successive  legis- 
latures, since  1886,  have  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Board,  for 
general  investigations  upon  water-supply  and  sewerage  alone,  the  sum 
of  $242,000;    and   for  special    investigations   of   particular   problems 

re  than  OUU  mure,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: — 

AmOFBIATIOira  ICadi  iOl  Invk-tk.ations  (mainly)  upon  Water-Supply 

am  i.A'ii:,  BY  Tin-:  Statk  Board  of  Health 

Of   KaBSAjI  hi  L887  1806. 

rnson  t!i<'  purification  of  sewage  and  water  In  order  to 

protect  the  parity  <>r  Inland  waters $24t\000 

For  invi             ma  and  report  upon  a  metropolitan  system  of  sewerage..  2r>,000 

For  Investigations  of  the  Charles  River 8,000 

of  the  Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers 20,000 

For  inv<   tigation   ofic<   mpplie  1,760 

ewerage  of  Salem  and  Peabody 3,000 

of  th<-  ?■■                      3,000 

and  report  npon  ■  metropolitan  system  <>f  water* 

■;  i ■:■•       48,600 

Total 1846,960 

The  members  of  the  Board  serve  wholly  without  pay,  and   tin- 

mo:  chemists,  biologiai  i,  and  other 

of  laborers;  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  other  sup- 

if  appai  ■  trumenl  I  in  the  work  of 

l ':.•      ntraJ  baton  of  the  wori  is  expert  sanitary 
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service  based  upon  actual  scientific  investigation  of  the  whole  water- 
supply  and  sewerage  problem,  and  its  relations  to  life,  health,  and 
disease.  The  service  takes  the  tangible  form  of  advice  to  the  various 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  water-supply 
and  sewerage.  Less  obviously,  but  not  less  truly,  it  consists  in  making 
more  secure,  day  by  day,  the  life,  health,  and  comfort  of  every  citizen. 
Beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  also,  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Board,  as  recorded  in  its  various  reports  and  formal  publications, 
are  having  a  profound  influence  for  good ;  and  other  States,  as  fast  as 
their  cities  and  large  towns  multiply  so  as  to  come  into  close  proximity, 
must  follow  the  example  set  by  Massachusetts  and  work  out  for  them- 
selves their  own  sanitary  salvation.  The  labors  and  triumphs  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  direction  are  known  and  valued  all  over  the 
civilized  world.  Within  a  few  months  the  aid  of  the  Board  was  in- 
voked for  solving  an  especially  novel  and  difficult  problem  bj  a  dis- 
tinguished sanitary  authority  of  London  having  in  charge  the  oversight 
of  the  water-supply  of  that  great  city ;  and  the  following  words  of 
appreciation  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  London  "  Engineering  "  are 
only  typical  of  many  which  might  be  given : 

11  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  intelligence  and  care  with  which  the 
experiments  [on  the  purification  of  water  and  sewage]  have  been  conducted,  nor 
of  the  sound  common  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  pro- 
viding the  funds  required  for  such  a  complete  and  thorough  course  of  investi- 
gation, which  has  now  extended  over  several  years.  ...  As  far  as  we  know 
there  is  only  one  State  in  the  world  that  takes  active  steps  to  keep  its  citizens  well 
informed  as  to  what  they  owe  to  sanitary  science,  and  as  to  what  they  may 
expect  to  gain  from  it  in  the  future  if  they  will  only  make  the  neoeawy  outlay. 
This  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  annual  publications  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  which  are  read  not  only  locally,  but  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  It 
an  example  that  might  well  be  followed  elsewhere,  and  of  which  it  is  sure  to  reap 
the  benefit  in  the  higher  intelligence  and  the  better  health  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
Such  a  record  of  sanitary  work  is  most  honorable  to  a  State  having  a  population 
of  only  two  and  a  half  million  souls." 

\Y.  T.  Sedgwick. 
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